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FROM THE OPENING OF THE TRADE TO INDIA TO THE EXTINCTION 
OF THE COMPANY AS A COMMERCIAL BODY. 


CHAPTER IL 


Renewal of the Company's charter by Act 53 George TIT, ¢. 155—Tts leading provisions—Earl Moira 

governor-general—Hostilities with Nepaul—Repulses at Kalunga—Its capture—Combined attacks 

defeated—The Ghoorka lines at Ramghur turned—Capture of Ramghur—Subsequent operations 

&  —Retreat of General Marley—Invasion of Kumaon—Malaun captured—Negotiations for peace 

—Hostilities renewed—Peace concluded—Proceedings in Cutch—Disturbances at Hyderabad 
and Bareilly—Capture of Hatras. 








tinuance of their monopoly was strenuously opposed, particu- 

larly by the large commercial towns, which naturally desired ee 

to share in the traffic to the East, and insisted that with companys 

perfect safety it might, and therefore in justice ought to be, = 

thrown completely open. The concession made in 1793 was 

2 very slight, and consisted only im requiring the Company to 

s° allot a certain quantity of their tonnage annually for the aceom- 
modation of the private trade. This paltry concession increased rather 

than diminished the general discontent. Not merely the limited amount 

of the allotted tonnage, but the heavy freight charged for it and the 

* inconvenient regulations by which the use of it was trammelled, formed 

just subjects of popular complaint; and it was foreseen by all parties that, in 

any new charter that might be granted to the Company, concessions at once more 

extensive in their nature and more liberal in their spirit behoved to be made. 

Prudence required that a discussion, which could not be avoided, and which 

would of necessity be keen and protracted, should not be too long postponed ; 

and hence, as early as 1808, while the House of Commons appointed a select 

eommittee to inquire into the state of the affairs of the East India Company, 

Mr. Dundas, on the part of the Board of Control and the crown, suggested to Le 


Vou. TIL. 197 are] 
: et 
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4v.isiz. the directors the propriety of endeavouring without delay to come to an under- 
standing on the subject of a new charter, in order that it might be submitted 
to the early consideration of parliament. 

Opposing The directors thus invited had no difficulty in approving of an early dis- 

pst cussion, and, after an interview with Mr. Dundas, gave a written exposition of 

fimo, their views in a letter dated 10th December, 1808. They proposed a charter 
for twenty years, which should recognize their right to the territorial possessions, 
provide for increased dividends in proportion to the improved revenues of India, 
assist them in the liquidation of the Indian debt, relieve them from the portion 
of military expenditure incurred for objects purely British, and continue the 
present system of what was called “a regulated monopoly of the trade,” as 
being “the most expedient. both for the foreign and domestic interests of this 
country.” In regard to this last point, which was rather suggested than stipu- 
lated, Mr, Dundas intimated that ministers would not consent to any charter 
that did not confine the Company’s monopoly of trade exclusively to China, and 
throw it open within all their other limits to his majesty’s subjects at large in 
their own vessels. He also proposed the adoption of some method for con- 
solidating the Company’s troops with those of the crown serving in India. 
These views were so diametrically opposed to those of the directors that they 
declared their determination not to acquiesce in them, and as there was not as 
yet any absolute necessity for immediate action, the conferences were in the 
meantime dropped. 

Xewtiatiom In the end of 1811 the president of the Board of Control (now Lord 

surjot _Melville) again opened the discussion, by informing the directors that the 
admission of the ships as well as the goods of private merchants to the trade 
with India, under such restrictions as might be deemed necessary, was regarded 
by ministers as a settled point, and that no charter would be granted which 
did not concede it. The directors, now convinced that by yielding too little 
they might endanger the whole, contented themselves with reiterating their 
objections, and at the same time agreeing to lay the proposal of opening the 
trade before the proprietors, They took the precaution, however, to express 
their belief that ministers, while advocating a free export to India from British 
ports generally, did not mean to interfere with the present warehousing system, — 
by which all imports from India were confined to the single port of London. 
In accordance with these views the court of proprietors, on the recommendation 
of the directors, presented a petition to the House of Commons on the 7th of 
April, 1812. This petition was the signal for many others of an opposite 
character, which poured in from almost all the ports and manufacturing towns 
of the kingdom. These petitions prayed generally for the entire abolition of 
the Company's monopoly, and were unanimous in protesting against the 
absurdity of a free export from all British ports, and an import confined only 
to the port of the metropolis. Ee 
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It would seem that ministers, when they first invited the directors to a a.p. 1813. 

discussion of the subject, were not unwilling to have confined the import to 
London, and thus continued the Company in. possession of all their warehousing, Palm 
advantages. Had the original terms which they offered been accepted, there tetwoon 
is little doubt from the apathy existing in the public mind in regard to every- nine. 
thing but the astounding events of which the continent of Europe was then “"**™ 
the theatre, that a renewed charter might have been obtained, nearly on the 
very terms on which they were at length petitioning that it should be granted. 
It was now too late. They had lost their opportunity, and been outwitted by 
their own grasping spirit. A change of ministry had taken place, and several 
members of the new cabinet, influenced as much perhaps by political con- 
nection as by conviction, declared loudly in favour of commercial freedom. 
The Earl of Buckinghamshire, whom as Lord Hobart we have already seen 
governor of Madras, was now president of the Board of Control, and lost no 
time in informing the directors that the import as well as the export trade 
must be opened, though the former would necessarily be subjected to some 
restrictions, intended chiefly for the prevention of smuggling. All hopes of a 
successful compromise were in consequence abandoned by the proprietors, who, 
on the 5th of May, held a general court, in which they adopted a series of 
resolutions, and drew largely upon their imaginations in depicting the misery 
and ruin which must ensue by allowing any place but London to import 
directly from India. Ministers, so far from being alarmed at this gloomy 
picture, closed the discussion on the 4th of January, 1813, with a kind of 
menace to the effect that, if the Company thought themselves incapable of 
governing India under a system of free trade, it would remain for parliament 
to determine whether their future intervention in the government might not 
be dispensed with. The proprietors, equally resolute, not only repeated their 
former resolutions, but on the 22d of February presented a petition to parlia- 
ment, depreeating any extension of the import trade from India to the outports 
of Great Britain, and praying for a renewal of the privileges granted by the 
charter of 1793. 

Nothing now remained but to commence the struggle, and accordingly on Phewsion 
the 22d of March, 1813, Lord Castlereagh submitted to the House of Commons 
a series of thirteen resolutions, containing the leading provisions which it was 
proposed to embody in an act renewing the Company's charter. Most of the 
questions discussed were then novel, and both the dangers apprehended by the 
one party, and the expectations entertained by the other, made it necessary 
for the legislature to proceed with the utmost caution. Information was sought 
from all quarters, and whole volumes of evidence were taken from those who 
were supposed most competent to give it. In the debates which afterwards 
ensued, there were few speakers of eminence in either house who did not 
deliver their sentiments, and deem them of so much importance as to justify the Le 
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Av.1s13, Subsequent revisal and publication of their speeches. So great, however, has 

been the progress of political economy as a science, and so strong the light 
Parliamen- Which has been thrown upon it by experience since this famous debate, that 
peek many of the propositions most elaborately argued are now regarded as truisms, 
efCom- and much of the alarm sounded is felt to be mere exaggeration. ‘The result is 
therefore the only thing which now possesses much historical interest, and 
nothing more is necessary here than 
to give a very brief analysis of the 
most important sections of the Act 
53 Geo. IIL e 155, which, while 
essentially modifying and curtailing 
the privileges formerly possessed by 
the Company, renewed their charter 
for another period of twenty years, 
to be computed from the 10th day of 
April, 184. 

After declaring that the terri- 
torial acquisitions now in possession 
of the Company, are to remain with 
them “without prejudice to the un- 
doubted sovereignty of the crown of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Treland, in and over the same, 
or to any claim of the said United 

oS j | Company to any rights, franchises, 
ied dma a a eae or immunities,” the act proceeds, in 
its first section, to declare it ex- 
Geen ohne pedient that “the right of trading, trafficking in and adventuring in, to and 
from all ports and places within the limits of the said United Company’s present 
charter, save and except the dominions of the Emperor of China, should be 
open to all his majesty’s subjects in common with the said United Company. 
subject to certain regulations and provisions, but that the existing restraints 
respecting the commercial intercourse with China should be continued, and the 
exclusive trade in tea preserved to the said Company.” The principal “regula- 
tions and provisions” enacted were that the trade thus opened should be carried 
on in vessels of not less than 350 tons registered measurement, and that the 
imports from India should be admitted only to such ports as should be certified 

for that purpose by orders in council. 

The above provisions for opening and regulating the trade with India con- 
stitute the main features in the act, but there were others not of a commercial 
nature which met with strenuous opposition, and were denounced by as 
dangerous in the extreme, if not absolutely incompatible with the exi Ff 
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the British power in India. After reading the earnest and virulent declama- .p, 1813. 
tion directed against the 13th resolution, proposed by Lord Castlereagh, one is 
surprised, and at the same time relieved, on finding that, both as it was Ueuling 
originally expressed and as it now stands embodied in the 33d section of the Tras" 
act, it pledged the legislature to nothing more than the following simple pro- *"** 
position: That “it is the duty of this country to promote the interest aud 
happiness of the native inhabitants of the British dominions in India, and such . 
measures ought to be adopted as may tend to the introduction among them of 

useful knowledge, and of religious and moral improvement; and in further- 

ance of the above objects, sufficient facilities ought to be afforded by law to 
persons desirous of going to and remaining in India, for the purpose of accom- 
plishing those benevolent designs, so as the authority of the local governments 
respecting the intercourse of Europeans with the interior of the country be pre- 

served, and the principles of the British government, on which the natives of 

India have hitherto relied for the free exercise of their religion, be inviolably 
maintained.” In order to give effect to this declaration, the section proceeds 

to enact that “persons desirous of going to and remaining in India for the satis! 
above purposes,” or “for other lawful purposes,” should apply for permission to : 
the court of directors, who should either grant it, or, in the event of refusal, 
transmit the application, within one month of the receipt of it, to the Board of 
Control, who were empowered finally to dispose of it. All persons obtaining 
permission, whether from the court or from the board, were to be furnished by 

the directors with certificates, entitling them, ‘‘so long as they shall properly 
conduct themselves, to the countenance and protection of the several govern- 

ments of the said Company in the East Indies, and parts aforesaid, in their 
respective pursuits, subject to all such provisions and restrictions as are now in 

force, or may hereafter be judged necessary with regard to persons residing in 
India.” The only pecuniary provision made in connection with this section, 

was the allotment of a sum of not less than £10,000 annually for the “revival and Eaucation. 
improvement of literature, and the encouragement of the learned natives of 

India, and for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences 
among the inhabitants of the British territories in India.” Such a sum, paltry 

as it was, was not permitted to do the good which might have been expected 

from it, and instead of being employed in instructing the natives generally, 
continued for many years to be partly paid away to learned Mahometans and 
Hindoos, for explaining and inculeating their respective dogmas, and partly 
allowed to accumulate, as if, expenditure for native education were impracticable 

or useless, 

The only sections of the act in which there was any distinct recognition of Religion. 
the claims of Christianity were those in which provision was made “for the 
maintenance and support of a church establishment” in the East Indies. By 
section 49th, it was provided that, if his majesty should be pleased by his royal 
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Ap.isis. letters-patent under the great seal, “to erect, found, and constitute one bishopric 

———~ for the whole of the British territories in the East Indies,” and one arch- 

Provision in deaconry for each of the presidencies, the Company were to pay £5000 per 

new chatte= annum to the bishop, and £2000 per annum to each of the archdeacons.” While 

sfachari the question of an Episcopal church establishment was under discussion, a 

ment in claim was put in for the Chureh of Scotland, on the very sufficient ground that 
a majority of the British residents in India were Scotch, and of the Presbyterian 
communion. The justice of the claim was not denied, but on some plea of 
expediency, more easily understood than vindicated, it was not recognized in the 
act, and the appointment of Scottish chaplains, which Presbyterian residents 
were entitled to demand from the legislature as a right, was only received as a 
boon from the court of directors. 

Provision The only other sections of the act which it is necessary to notice are the 80th, 

Soom which increased the patronage of ministers, or rather removed the ambiguity 
which previously attached to it, by enacting that in future the appointments 
of governor-general, goyernors, and commanders-in-chief, should not be valid 
without the express approbation of the crown, signified by the sign-manual, 
countersigned by the president of the Board of Control—the 88th, which pro- 
hibited the directors and proprietors, without consent of the board, from 
granting a gratuity of more than £600—and the 90th, by which the originally 
gratuitous services of the board were to be paid by salaries, which, limited by 
the act of 1793 to an aggregate of £22,000, were henceforth not to exceed 
£26,000 per annum. 

orem Earl Moira formally assumed the office of governor-general at Calcutta on 

EwiMoim's the 4th of October, 1813, and found the position of affairs by no means flat- 

tin. tering. The expense of the foreign embassies and foreign conquests had 
trenched deeply on the revenues, and a considerable amount of financial embar- 
rassment had ensued. In order to meet the demands for retrenchment the 
army had been injudiciously reduced, and far more than a fair amount of 
service was required from it. The natural result was a degree of discontent, 
and in connection with it a laxity of discipline. These things were the more 
to be deplored, from its being obvious that the relations with neighbouring 
states were not satisfactory, and that, particularly with one of them, hostilities 
had already become all but inevitable. This was the state of Nepaul, with 
which the British arms had not hitherto come into direct collision. 

penal ‘The territories of Nepaul, according to the limits claimed for.them at this 
period, skirted the northern British frontier, including that of Oude, for about 
700 miles, in a direction from north-west to south-east, and extended back- 
wards with an average breadth of 130 miles across the ascending ranges of the 
Himalaya, to its region of eternal snow. A more forbidding theatre on which 
to carry on an offensive warfare could not be imagined, and this may perhaps — 
be one of the reasons which induced sucesive govern general t sai 
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insults and encroachments on the part of the Nepaulese, and continued to 4.D.1819. 
negotiate, after it had become manifest that the points in dispute could not be 

settled without an appeal to arms. A brief recapitulation of the circumstances 

will be necessary. 

Nepaul proper was originally con- 
fined to a single mountain valley, of no 
great extent, commencing on the edge 
of one of the lower ranges of the chain, 
and continued longitudinally through 
passes, practicable only during a few of 
the summer months, to the table-land of 
Tibet. ‘The primeval inhabitants belong 
to the Tibetan family, but their origin 
is so remote that no authentic account 
of it can be given. Hindoo colonists, 
headed by Rajpoot chiefs, arrived and 
established a complete ascendency. 
Feuds among the chiefs were followed 
by the usual results. The weaker, un- | __ ae hig rar 6) 
able to hold their ground, were gradu- Grernat rar, Rant oF Mores, 

f plture by Mt A Shee, Ra. 
ally absorbed by the stronger, and after 
a long struggle a few of the more talented or more fortunate reduced all the Orieinat 
others to subjection. As late as 1765 the valley of Nepaul was shared by the eNenut, 
three Hindoo Rajahs of Khatmandoo, Lalita-patan, and Bhatgaon. Their 
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‘KHATMASDOO AND LaurTa-patax, from the West—From Hamilton's Kingdom of Nepaul. 


disunion proved their rnin. Prithi Narayan, chief of the mountain tribe of 
Ghoorka, seeing his advantage, overpowered them in detail, and made himself Ly 
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ap.1si9. sole master. The sovereignty thus won he transmitted to his descendants, and 
the name of Ghoorkas, at first applied only to the members of his tribe, became 
the common designation of all his subjects. 
Ghoorka Prithi Narayan was succeeded in 1771 by his son Pratap Sing, who sur- 
Rear vived him only four years, and left an infant son Rana Bahadur, under the 
guardianship of his widow Rajendra Lakshmi, and his brother Bahadur Sah. 
Though a regency could hardly have been in itself favourable to advancement, 
the fact however is, that the career of conquest commenced by the founder of 
the new dynasty was so vigorously followed up, that not only several rajahs to 
the east and west, but the living type of Buddha residing at Lassa in Tibet 
was obliged to profess allegiance to the Ghoorka rajah. This, however, was 
too daring an insult to Buddhism to be overlooked. The Emperor of China 
himself undertook to avenge it, and sent a large army which had advanced 
triumphantly within a few miles of Khatmandoo, when the Ghoorka state was 
only saved from destruction by agreeing to become tributary to China. As in 
consequence of this discomfiture conquest to the north was no longer to be 
dreamed of, the Ghoorkas confined their aggressions to their more immediate 
neighbours, and were thus gradually brought to the British frontiers. ; 
Msrdtedss As early as 1767, when Prithi Narayan was only laying the foundations of 
with Ne- his power, the Bengal government had rashly interfered with the affairs of 
sigs Nepaul. The Rajah of Khatmandoo when driven from the open country, aud 
obliged to shut himself up in his capital, sent a pressing invitation to Caleutta 
for assistance against the Ghoorka rajah. When the council agreed to grant it 
they must have been taking a leap in the dark. They knew nothing of the — 
justice of the cause, nor of the relative strength of the contending parties, and 
had nothing better to allege in justification of their interference, than that an 
advantageous trade had been carried on between the rajah’s country and that 





of Berar, and a considerable quantity of gold imported into Bengal. A 
military expedition, undertaken solely with such sordid views, expenianted the 
fate which it deserved. Captain Kinloch, to whom the command was intrusted, 
finding the task much more difficult than he had imagined, applied for rein- 
foreements. The council, unable to grant them, because all the troops they 
could muster were required to maintain the contest with Hyder, recalled the 
expedition; but with the same disregard of justice which they had manifested 
throughout, seized some rich and fertile lands of the Ghoorka rajah, bordering 
on “the Bettea country, which was in quiet possession of the vizier" (Nabob of 
Onde), in order “to indemnify the charge already incurred.” In other words, 
they first make war upon the Ghoorka rajah who had never offended them, 
because they hoped it would prove profitable, and when they are repulsed, 
they indemnify themselves for their own injustice by seizing a valuable portion 
of his territory. It is rather singular that this expedition, though di at 
variance with the course of policy which the directors were con 
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cating, received their marked approbation. Referring to it in their letter to «v.18. 
Bengal, dated 11th November, 1768, they say:—“As we look with a favourable 
eye on every attempt for the extension of commerce, we do not disapprove the Britisn 
expedition to Nepaul, and are sorry it failed of success. You did right not to pee . 
renew the expedition till the state of your forces would better admit of it, “°™™ 
and to hold in your possession lands taken from the Ghoorka rajah as an 
indemnification for the expenses we had been put to; and they may be of use, 

should it hereafter be thought proper to renew the attempt, and we hope their 

amount has answered your expectations.” 

Intercourse with Nepaul, when next attempted by the Company, was of a Paciteinter- 
pacific character. In 1792, apparently in consequence of the Chinese invasion, “""* 
the Rajah of Nepaul, who must now have been the same as the Ghoorka rajah, 
though the Bengal government appears not to have been aware of the fact, 
applied for military aid. Captain Kirkpatrick was in consequence sent on a 
mission to Khatmandoo, and obtained much new and interesting information 
respecting the country. The political benefits contemplated were not, however, 
realized, and matters returned to their former footing. In 1795, Rana 
Bahadur having attained majority, assumed the government. One of his first 
acts was to put his uncle to death, as a punishment for the thraldom in which 
he had kept him during his guardianship. ‘This might perhaps have been 
pardoned, but his whole life was so dissolute, and his cruelty so ferocious, that 
his subjects rose in arms against him, and compelled him to abdicate in favour 
of his son. He retired to Benares, and as it was hoped that his exile might 
have improved him, he was permitted after two years to return, His old 
habits returned with him, and provoked a conspiracy of his principal nobles, 
who murdered him in open council, and placed his half-brother, Shir Bahadur, 
upon the throne. A civil war ensued, during which the aseendency was gained 
by a chief of the name of Bim Sah, who placed an illegitimate son of Rana 
Bahadur upon the throne, and conducted the government in his name with so 
much ability that the Ghoorka territories were greatly extended, reaching so 
far to the west as to threaten a collision with Runjeet Sing, and encroaching 
so much on the territories of the Company as to make longer forbearance im- 
possible. 

The encroachments of the Ghoorkas, when they first commenced, were justi- Ghoorks en- 
fied by a plea which was probably not unfounded. We have already seen that ““!™"™ 
in 1767, rich and fertile tracts belonging to the Ghoorka rajah were seized by 
the Company without the least semblance of justice, and therefore, when the 
Ghoorkas alleged that the tracts which they had occupied originally belonged to 
Nepaul, there cannot be a doubt that, in regard at least to some of them, 
the allegation was strictly true. In regard to others of them, again, there is ‘ 
just as little doubt that they were justly characterized as encroachments; and 
henee, as there was right and wrong on both sides, the points in dispute were v7 
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ap.isu. fair subjects for negotiation or compromise. This mode of settlement unfortu- 
~~~ nately failed, and at the time when Earl Moira entered upon the government, 

almost all hope of an amicable adjustment had disappeared. As a last effort, 
his lordship addressed a letter to the 
rajah, in which he repeated the argu- 
ments and remonstrances that had 
been already employed, and urged 
him to acquiesce in the peaceable oc- 
cupation of the disputed lands by the 
British government. This was posi- 
tively refused, and they were there- 
fore, without further parley, occupied 
by force. The Nepaulese, as if their 
final determination had not yet been 
taken, retired without offering any 
resistance, but their proceedings, ab 





Guoonkas.—From Fraser's Himala Mount fully alive to the importance of the 
step which must now be taken, In 

Failure of an assembly of the principal chiefs the question of peace or war was formally 
whi discussed, and after long debate settled, but by no means unanimously, in 
Storia. favour of the latter, The peace party recommended a continuance of the pro- 
crastinating course which had hitherto been so successful, but did not hesitate 
to avow their readiness to yield the disputed territory rather than to fight for 

it. There was a danger, they argued, that some of the hill rajahs might prove 
treacherous, and leaye the passes open for the advance of an hostile force. 

They also adverted to the character of the enemy whom they would have to 
encounter: “We have hitherto but hunted deer; 

must prepare to fight tigers.” The war party, 

their past successes, No enemy had hitherto been able to stand before them, 
whereas the British had been obliged to retire from the small fort of Bhurt- 
poor. That was but the work of man, and yet the British had failed in all 

their attempts against it. What likelihood, then, was there that they would 
it’ The decision of the rajah to try the fortune of war was 
delay by the Sovernor-general, who, being at this time on a tour to the 
northern provinces, issued a manifesto, dated Lucknow, Ist November, 1814. 

It was addressed to the friends and allies of the Company, and detailed the 
causes which made war inevitable. 


The army assembled to carry on the war mustered about 34,000 men, of 
whom rather more than 12, 


000 were irregular troops and native conti 
The plan of campaign was not to advance in one combined force, bu 


the same time, showed that they were 


if we engage in this war we — 
on the other hand, appealed to 


be able to storm the mountain fastnesses, constructed by the hand of God? 
responded to without — 
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distinct divisions. Selecting the river Kalee, which, though now the western ap. 1s. 
boundary of Nepaul, was at the commencement of the war near its centre, as 

the common basis from which operations were to diverge to the west and to rimiaia 
the east, Earl Moira made his arrangements as follows:—the first division, $27 W2ra 
consisting of about 6000 men, under General Ochterlony, was to attack the = 
Ghoorka positions at the western extremity of their line; the second division of fit te 
3500 men, under General Gillespie, was to occupy the valley of Dehra Doon, 
situated above the first range of hills, and lay siege to the fortress of Jytak, 

in the province of Ghurwal; the third ase about 4500 strong, under 
General Hood, was to start from the Goruckpoor frontier, and advance through 
Bhotwal and Sheeoraj to Palpa; the fourth division, mustering nearly 8000 

men, under General Marley, was to march through Makwanpoor directly upon 
Khatmandoo, the capital. At various points at which the enemy might attempt 

to force their way into the British territories, local corps were stationed, while 

toward the eastern extremity of Nepaul, beyond the Coosy river, Captain 

Latter, with a local and a regular native battalion, was not only to defend the 
frontier, but, if opportunity offered, to assume the offensive. The whole Ghoorka 

force did not exeeed 12,000 regular troops, scattered along the whole length of 

their frontier. Such a force, so inferior in every respect to that brought against 

it, could not, under ordinary circumstances, have made any effectual resistance; 

but the nature of the country furnished them with numerous almost impreg- 

nable fastnesses, and their native courage animated them to a defence which, 

though it could not ultimately avail, protracted the war, and inflicted repeated 
disasters on their invaders. In course of time the struggle became completely 
national, and bands of irregular troops sprung up in all parts of the country 

to aid in fighting the battle of independence. As the four divisions of the 
British foree formed in fact so many distinct armies, it will be necessary to 

give a separate detail of the operations of each. 

On the 19th of October, 1814, the advance of General Gillespie's division, soe 
which had assembled at Saharunpoor, started under command of Colonel Kaun. 
Carpenter, and proceeded by the Timlee Pass into the valley of Dehra Doon. 

Three days after the main body followed under Colonel Mawbey, who occupied 
the town of Dehra, and continued to follow tke retiring Ghoorkas in the diree- 
tion of Kalunga, or Nalapani, situated about five miles to the north-east. This 
fort, which was of small dimensions, occupied one extremity of the flat summit 
of a detached hill, which was about 600 feet in height, and had its steep sides 
covered with jungle. The position was naturally strong, but little had been 
done for it by art, the whole fort consisting of a quadrangular stone building, 
to which access had been rendered difficult by means of stockades. It was 
garrisoned by 600 men, under Balbhadra Sing, a leader of tried ability and 
courage. Colonel Mawhbey on arriving before the place, and receiving a defiance 
in answer to his summons, began to prepare for the siege, and having by very Le 
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great exertion succeeded in placing some guns in battery on the top of the hill, 
ventured on an attack. It proved abortive, and he suspended proceedings to 
wait for further orders. General Gillespie arrived on the 26th of October with 
the remainder of the force, and immediately caused a battery of heavier guns to 
be erected, So much progress was made 
that the assault was fixed for the 31st. The 
storming party consisted of four columns of 
attack and areserve. Three of the columns, 
in order to reach their allotted stations, had 
to make a considerable circuit, and had not 
reached them when the signal gun for the 
attack was fired. It is said that they never 
heard it, or, if they did, did not believe it 
to be the signal, as the time originally fixed 
had not then arrived. Be this as it may, 
it would seem that the enemy, who were 
f probably aware of the intended assault, dis- 
= dained to wait for it, and taking advantage 
Nene at mee ee a of the absence of the others, made a vig- 
orous sortie on the remaining column, It 
was repulsed, and General Gillespie, in the hope that his men might be able to 
enter the entrenchments along with the fugitives, ordered them to rush forward 
and carry the place by escalade, It was a rash attempt. The batteries had made 
no impression on the works, and the assailants, when they arrived at the foot of 
the wall, were met by such a murderous fire as swept them off by whole files, and 
made it impossible to plant the ladders. When thus foiled they attempted to 
carry the gateway and an outwork which defended. In this they were equally 
unsuccessful, and had no alternative but to seek the cover of some huts in the 
vicinity. General Gillespie's impatience had already cost his men dear; it was 
now to prove fatal to himself. Inritated at the previous failure, nothing would 
satisfy him but a renewal of the attempt. At the head of three fresh companies 
of his majesty’s 53d regiment, and a company of dismounted dragoons, he 
hastened again towards the gate, and being in advance of the men of the 53d, 
who hung back, was waving his sword, and calling upon them to follow, when 
a musket-ball pierced his heart. This disaster completed the second failure; 
and the assailants were again driven off with a heavy loss. All hope of taking 
the fort with the inadequate means provided was now abandoned, and Colonel 
Mawbey, on whom the command had devolved, returned with the division to 
Dehra, to wait the arrival of a battering train from Delhi. 
‘The battering train having arrived on the 24th of November, the division 
set out on the following day to resume the siege of Kalunga. By means of a 
battery of eighteen-pounders, a practicable breach was effected on the 271 
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the storming party immediately advanced to the assault. Somewhat in a spirit ap ise 
of bravado, scarcely reconcileable with the previous repulses, the men were 
forbidden to load their muskets, and carry the breach by the bayonet alone. ra 
They reached it, not without considerable loss, but, on attempting to mount, Tantign 
were appalled at the sight which presented itself, Within the breach, at the 

bottom of a precipitous descent of about fourteen feet, part of the garrison stood 
ready to encounter them with spears and pikes, while the other part stood 

behind armed with matchlocks and other missiles. The assailants scarcely 

made an effort to overcome this resistance, and drew off to a short distance, 

where, from some unaccountable mismanagement, they remained for two hours, 
completely exposed to the enemy's fire. The loss was dreadful—exceeding in 

killed and wounded the whole number of the garrison. After all this loss and 
disgrace, a mode of attack which would have saved it was adopted, and the 
garrison, subjected to a bombardment from the effect of which the bare stone 

walls of their inclosure gave them no shelter, suffered so dreadfully, that in the 

course of three days not more than 70 of the original 600 survived. With et al 
such a feeble band, breathing an air which had been rendered pestilential by ™ 

the number of unburied dead, a longer defence was impracticable, and the fort 

was evacuated. The besiegers, whom it had cost so dear, immediately demo- 

lished it. 

This sad commencement of the war was more than ominous. Besides the Ominous 
actual loss sustained, the relative positions of the combatants were changed. pees pe 
The invaders, who, from their superiority both in numbers and in discipline, beh 
had promised themselves an early submission, or a comparatively easy conquest, 
began to doubt whether they had not undertaken a task which was beyond 
their strength, and in which, so far from reaping laurels, they might only be 
doomed to experience disaster after disaster. Such reflections naturally tended 
to produce a degree of timidity as irrational as the previous rashness, and 
conjured up difficulties which a bolder spirit of enterprise would have disre- 
garded, or could have easily overcome. The Ghoorkas, on the other hand, were 
proportionably elated, and obtained a large augmentation of strength from the 
number of new adherents who had formerly kept aloof while the issue seemed 
doubtful, but were now eager to share in the honours and profits of a warfare 
of which the success was now regarded by them as almost certain. The effect 
of these opposite feelings undoubtedly was to give the war a new character, 
and protract it long beyond the period at which, if it had commenced more 
prosperously, it would have been brought to a close. 

In the interval between the retreat from Kalunga and the return to it, 
Colonel Mawbey detached Colonel Carpenter with the division to a position on 
the Jumna, where, by commanding the fords, he might cut off the enemy's 
communications between the east and west, and at the same timo encourage 
any of the hill chiefs who were disposed to throw off their allegiance to te 
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ap.isi. Ghoorka rajah. The revolt of the people of Jounsar thus excited, caused so 
much alarm that the Ghoorkas, without waiting to be attacked, hastily evacu- 
eaeeet ated the stronghold of Barat. After Colonel Carpenter’s return, and the 
Ghoorkas. capture of Kalinga, Colonel Mawbey was ordered westward into the valley 
of, Karda, with a view to co-operate with the division under General Ochter- 
lony. On the 20th of December Colonel Mawbey was superseded in the com- 
mand by General Martindale, who, after occupying Nahan, moved to the foot 
of the mountain range, on the highest summit of which Fort Jytak stands, at 
an eleyation of 5000 feet above the level of the sea. At the town of Jytak, 
situated at a lower level to the south of the fort, Ranjor Sing Thapa, the son of 
Amar Sing, the regent or minister, commanding a considerable Ghoorka force, 





Srockapep Positiox oF tue Groongas at JyTax—From Prinsep's Narrative. 


Gaeral ye Had then his head-quarters. The fort of Jytak, strongly situated in the 
papas angle where two lofty ridges met, was approached by an abrupt and rugged 
ascent, occasionally interrupted by ravines. General Martindale, after recon- _ 
noitring, saw nothing more hopeful than to deprive the garrison of their supply 
of water, which appeared to be drawn from springs situated at some distance 
below the fort, by taking possession of a strongly stockaded post situated about 
amile to the west. The attack was made by two distinct columns, both of 
which having failed to take the enemy by surprise, were defeated in succession 
with severe loss. General Martindale, in consequence of this new disaster, was 
obliged to suspend operations and wait for reinforcements, 
‘The division of General Ochterlony, whose sphere of action was still farther — 
to the west, encountered difficulties which were at least equally great, and 
would doubtless have proved equally disastrous, had not greater skill been 


: 
displayed in surmounting them. The Sutlej, after a long course si 


west, makes an abrupt turn to the south, and thus with its left bank 
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two directions, the boundary of a very rugged and mountainous country. The a. 1su. 
tract lying within the angle formed by the river in changing its course, became 
the scene of the military operations, in which General Ochterlony was opposed Operations 
to Amar Sing Thapa, the ablest and most distinguished of the Ghoorka leaders. ocuteriony. 
The division began to move in the end 
of October, 1814, and on the 2d of No- 
vember arrived at the first and lowest of 
the mountain ranges. Before any further 
progress could be made, it was necessary 
to gain possession of the fort of Nalagerh, 
and the outwork of Taragerh, occupied by 
a Ghoorka garrison, and commanding the 
pass into the mountains. In two days, 
by almost incredible exertion, a battery 
was erected at a sufficient elevation, and 
opened with such effect, that on the 6th 
the fort was surrendered and the outwork 
abandoned. 








Mazon-cevenat Sin Davi Ocurentoxy, Bart., K.C.B, 
Afters pleture by Devi 


The pass being now open, no diffi- 
culty was experienced in reaching its 
summit; but it was only to come insight of another obstacle of a more Fort or 
formidable description. ‘This was the fort of Ramghur, seated on a mountain “““*"* 
summit 4600 feet above the sea. Amar Sing, who had his head-quarters at 
Arkee, thirty miles north-east of Malaun, on learning the British advance, 
hastened to Ramghur with about 3000 regular troops, and encamped upon its 
ridge, with his right resting on the fort, and his left on a strongly stockaded 
hill, while stockades placed at intervals protected his whole front. The position 
was too strong to be forced, and General Ochterlony therefore determined to 
turn it on the left and assail it from the rear. With this view he proceeded 
till he gained possession of a height seven miles north-east of Ramghur, As 
this position gave him a commanding view of the whole Ghoorka lines, and 
seemed to be the point from which it would be most easy to assail them, he 
determined on the erection of a battery. The labour of transporting heavy 
ordnance had again to be endured, and occupied twenty days. Much of it proved 
to be labour lost, for the battery was so distant that its fire when opened was 
unavailing. To remedy this blunder, Lieutenant Lawtie of the engineers was 
detached with a small party to select a nearer spot. He had found it, and was 
returning to camp, when the Ghoorkas, who had been observing his movements, 
descended in great force from their heights and placed themselves across his 
path, Fortunately a small stone inclosure was near. Here the lieutenant and 
-his party gallantly maintained themselves, till a failure of ammunition compelled 
them to abandon the inclosure and run the gauntlet of the Ghoorka fire. A aT 

i 
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..184. reinforcement sent from the battery was obliged to share their flight, and a large 

~~ proportion of the whole party had fallen before a strong detachment from the 

Repulse at camp arrived, and effectually checked their pursuers. This affair, magnified by 

fanbase the enemy into a victory, tended to counteract the moral effect of the advan- 
tages which the division had previously gained. 

General Ochterlony, though aware how much the difficulties with which he 
had to contend could now be increased, was preparing to carry out his plan for 
turning the Ghoorka lines, when he received intelligence of the second serious 
repulse at Kalunga. Afraid that a general rising of the whole country might 
ensue, he deemed it prudent to abandon the offensive till new reinforcements 
should enable him to resume it with more certainty of success. This period of 
inaction was not unprofitably spent. The country as far as practicable was 
explored, roads practicable both for troops and artillery were formed, and some 
degree of discipline was given to the irregular troops of some petty rajahs, 
whom the presence of a British force had emboldened to throw off the Ghoorka 

Anivalofr: yoke. On the 26th of December, after nearly a month had been devoted to . 
{nforcoment*- ese useful labours, the expected reinforcements arrived. They consisted of the 
2d battalion of the 7th native infantry and a levy of Sikhs. General Ochter- 
lony, feeling again strong enough, immediately resumed the offensive by 
sending off a detachment to spread along the enemy’s rear and threaten his 
communications with Arkee and Bilaspoor, by occupying a low range of hills 
on the north-east of Ramghur. Amar Sing, alarmed at this movement, 
endeavoured to frustrate it by a daring attack on the detachment. he offen- 
sive, however, proved as adverse to him as it had done to the British in their 
encounters, and he sustained a repulse which obliged him to return to lis posi- 
tion at Ramghur. The British general, still following out his plan, left Colonel 
Arnold with a division to watch the enemy’s movements, and proceeded with 
the main body towards a mountain ridge, the occupation of which would place 
him between the Sutlej and the Ghoorka fort of Malaun. At the same time he 
sent forward about 2000 troops belonging to the petty Rajah of Hindoor, who had 
early joined him and rendered valuable service. These troops, under the 
command of Captain Ross, took possession of the heights above Bilaspoor, 
between whose rajah and that of Hindoor a deadly feud had long existed, 
Ceptue of The success of these combined movements soon appeared. Amar Sing, 
‘Ramghur. - . age 
convinced that his position was no longer tenable, left a garrison in the fort of 
Ramghur, and hastened with his whole remaining force to the ridge on which 
Malaun stands. Colonel Arnold, thus left at liberty, moved round the opposite 
extremity of the ridge to co-operate with General Ochterlony, and during the 
march received the submission of the Rajah of Bilaspoor, as well as gained 
possession of the fort of Ratangerh, situated opposite to Malaun, and only 


separated from it by a wide and deep ravine. A detachment under el 
Cooper shortly after gained possession of Ramghur, and di 
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Ghoorkas of all their other posts in the south. Thus, bya series of skilful a. 181. 
movements, General Ochterlony, without a direct encounter with the enemy, 
had obliged them to retire before him till only one place of strength within priered 
the district remained in their possession. Even this was held by a very preca- . 
rious tenure, for on the Ist of April, 1815, Malaun was completely invested. 

An account of the subsequent operations in this quarter must in the meantime 

be postponed, in order to attend to the proceedings of the other two divisions 

of the British army. 

‘The division under General Wood was not able to take the field before the — 

middle of December. Leaving Goruckpoor, he began his march northwards in operations. 
the direction of Palpa, situated about 100 miles W.N.W. of Khatmandoo. In 
order to reach it by the most direct route, it was necessary to traverse a difficult 
mountain-pass, which was reported to be strongly stockaded, and therefore 
General Wood, understanding that it might be turned by following a different 
route, proceeded on the 3d of January, 1815, to attack the stockade of Jetpoor, 
at the foot of the Majkote Hills, about a mile west of Bhotwal, as in conse- 
quence of the new route which he meant to follow, it would be necessary to 
carry it. He accordingly advanced with twenty-one companies to attack the 
stockade in front, while Major Comyn was detached with seven companies to 
turn it on the left. As his information had been imperfect or erroneous, he 
encountered a determined resistance at points where he had not anticipated, 
and became so disheartened, that he despaired of success before there was any . 
reasonable ground to doubt of it. He therefore not only ordered a retreat, but, Hix retreat, 
assuming that his foreés were inadequate to the task assigned him, abandoned 
all idea of offensive operations, and resolved to confine himself to the humbler 
task of preventing the Ghoorkas from making incursions across the frontier. 
Even in this he was not successful. The Ghoorkas found little difficulty in 
penetrating at many points and committing great devastation. Under these 
circumstances the best thing which occurred to him was to retaliate, and he 
was repeatedly seen vieing with the Ghoorkas as to the amount of injury 
which they could mutually inflict on the unoffending inhabitants whose misfor- 
tune it was to dwell on either side of the boundary between British India and 
Nepaul. After persisting for a time in this petty and ignominious warfare, 
the insalubrity of the climate began to tell seriously on the health of the troops, 
and they were finally withdrawn into cantonments at Goruckpoor. 

The division under General Marley, as it was the strongest of all the four General 
was also the one from which the most decisive results were expected. It was ojerat 
directed immediately against the capital, and it was therefore presumed that 
if it succeeded, the Ghoorka rajah would have no alternative but to sue for 
peace. It assembled at Dinapore, and on the 23d of November commenced its 
march in the direction of Bettia. ‘To clear the way for its advance, Major | 
Bradshaw had been previously detached against the Ghoorka posts in rng 

Vou. TI. 
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frontier forests. While thus occupied, he sueceeded, on the 24th of November, 
in completely surprising Parsuram Thapa, the governor of the district, who was 
encamped on the banks of the Bhagmate with 400 men. The governor himself 
was among the slain, and the whole force was so completely dispersed, that the 
other posts of the district fell without opposition; and the low swampy and 
unhealthy tract lying at the southern outskirts of the Himalaya, and known 
by the name of the Tirai, was formally annexed to the British dominions. 

This first success, had it been properly followed up, would have been the 
prelude to others of still greater importance, but General Marley, though his 
instructions ordered him to leave his guns in the rear, till he had gained a 
position considerably in advance, chose to wait for them, and waste his time 
in other preliminary arrangements, till the advantage which might have been 
taken of the alarm caused by Parsuram Thapa’s discomfiture was completely 
lost. The Ghoorkas were not long in penetrating the character of the com- 
mander to whom this division of the British troops had been intrusted, and 
were in consequence emboldened to undertake an enterprise which had the 
effect at the very outset of hampering all the future operations of the British. 
To secure the Tirai against any attempt that might be made to recover it before 
the arrival of the main body, Major Bradshaw stationed three small bodies of 
troops about the distance of twenty miles apart from each other; the central 
one at Baragerhi, another at Samanpoor on the right, and the third at Parsa 
on the left. General Marley encamped at Lautan, only two miles west of 
Baragerhi, but no precaution was taken for the safety of the outposts of Saman- 
poor and Parsa. The result which might have been anticipated was soon 
realized. Both posts were suddenly attacked on the Ist of January, 1815. 
The attack on Samanpoor was a complete surprise, and all the troops at the 
station were killed or dispersed. At Parsa an attack had been expected, and 
reinforcements which had been applied for were actually on the way, but 
they only arrived in time not to frustrate the attack, but merely to cover the 
retreat of the fugitives. 

These losses, sufficiently great in themselves, were rendered disastrous by 
the course which they induced the commander to adopt. Alarmed at the 
number of desertions, and even doubtful of the fidelity of those who remained, 
while the terror of a Ghoorka attack, which he would be unable to resist, con- 
tinually haunted him, he saw no safety but in aretrograde movement, in order 
to save the depdt of Bettia from capture, and give protection to the Sarum 
frontier. His terrors preceded him, and nothing was talked of at Goruckpoor 
and Tirhoot but the approaching invasion of an overwhelming Ghoorka force. 
Nothing but the weakness of the enemy prevented the catastrophe which 
cowardice thus predicted. The effect however was to enable the Ghoorkas to 
recover nearly the whole of the Tirai, and to carry their incursions on 
into the British territories. General Marley’s mode of conducting the 
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been severely condemned by the governor-general, and he had in consequence a0. 1s, 
been deprived of the command. He was therefore only waiting for the arrival 
of his successor, General Wood, when he volunteered a stronger proof of Sudden ais- 
imbecility than any he had yet furnished by suddenly disappearing from the eroeneni 
camp before daylight, without giving the troops any notification of his intention, 
or even making any provision for the ordinary routine of command. The 
absence of such an officer could not cause any permanent inconvenience, and as 
the division had received reinforcements which raised it to the number of 13,000, 
it was now better prepared than ever for offensive operations. While the 
temporary command was held by Colonel Dick, an affair took place which threw 
the enemy into great alarm and inflicted on him considerable loss. Lieutenant 
Pickersgill, while engaged with a small escort in surveying, fell in with a party 
of 400 Ghoorkas, who in the eagerness of pursuit left the cover of the forest, 
and followed him in the direction of the British camp. Colonel Dick, on hearing 
the firing, sent forward a troop of 100 irregular horse, and followed in person 
with all the pickets. ‘The Ghoorkas, totally unconscious of the snare into which 
they were running, no sooner saw how they had entangled themselves, than they 
were seized with panic, and made an ineffectual effort to escape. More than 
a hundred, including the commander, were killed, many in attempting to cross 
«stream were drowned, and the remainder were either taken prisoners or dis- 
persed. The affair, though in itself comparatively insignificant, spread so much 
alarm among the Ghoorkas, that they hastily retired from their advanced posts, 
and allowed the Tirai to be again occupied by the British, 

Considering the pusillanimous course which General Wood had followed at 
the head of his own division, one is at a loss to account for the infatuation 
which selected him for this new and more important command. When he 
arrived in the end of February, 1815, the unhealthy season was still a month 
distant, and there was therefore room for much active service. He thought 
otherwise, and after marching and countermarching as if for the mere purpose 
of assuring himself that the Ghoorkas had really abandoned the lowlands, and 
had no intention of disputing the possession of them, he returned to the frontier, 
and placed the army in cantonments. The advance on Khatmandoo, the great the advance 
object of the campaign, was thus abandoned without having been once seriously Larter 
attempted. In other quarters greater activity was displayed, and better results *™"*- 
were obtained. Captain (now Major) Latter, who, with his small detachment, was 
stationed on the banks of the Coosy, not only accomplished the defensive object 
primarily contemplated, but drove the Ghoorkas from all their positions, gained 
possession of the province of Moorang, and formed an important alliance with the 
Rajah of Sikhim. In the province of Kumaon, forming the very centre of the 
Ghoorka conquests, successes of still greater consequence were accomplished. The 
Rajah Chautra Bam Sak, who had been compelled to yield to the Ghoorka yoke, 
was with his people groaning under it, and ready to embrace any ve pa 
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4p.181. which promised the means of deliverance. The inhabitants of the adjoining pro- 

Z vinee of Ghurwal were similarly affected. Dislike to the rule of the Rajah of 

Orerstios Serinagur had induced them to countenance a Ghoorka invasion, but haying soon 

Kemer found that in changing masters they had not improved their condition, they 
were again ready for a new revolution. It was resolved to turn these circum- 
stances to account, and Colonel Gardner, after raising an irregular force 
of about 3000 men, began on the 15th of February, 1815, to ascend the hills in 
the direction of Almora, He was shortly after followed by another body of 
irregulars under Captain Hearsay. As Colonel Gardner advanced, the Ghoorkas 
were driven successively from all their posts, and obliged at last to concen- 
trate on the ridge on which Almora stands. Captain Hearsay, after commen- 
cing with similar promise of success, and capturing Chumpawut, the capital of 
the district, was suddenly attacked while engaged in the siege of a hill-fort, 
defeated, and taken prisoner, 

Satjugition The importance of the operations in Kumaon having now been practically 

rom tested, Colonel Nicolls was sent thither with a body of about 2000 regular 

mms troops, and a proportion of field artillery. Having arrived on the 8th of April, 
and assumed the command, he detached Major Paton against Hastee Dal 
Chautra, the officer who had defeated Captain Hearsay, and who, after lodging 
his prisoner in Almora, had proceeded to the north-west to occupy a mountain 
pass. An encounter took place, and after a spirited struggle, in which the 
Ghoorkas lost their commander, they were put to flight. Before they were 
permitted to recover from the effects of their discomfiture, the stockades in 
front of Almora were attacked, and gallantly carried. Not a moment was 
lost in preparing to attack the fort, and the very next morning the mortars 
opened upon it with destructive effect. Bam Sak, who defended it, had not 
hitherto shown any symptoms of the disaffection which he was supposed to 
entertain. He had even indignantly rejected the advantageous offers made to 
tempt his fidelity. The bombardment was more effectual, Shortly after it 
commenced, crowds of deserters began to flock into the British camp, and a 
flag of truce announced the readiness of the garrison to capitulate. The terms 
were that the Ghoorkas should be permitted to retire across the Kalee with 
their arms and personal effects, and that not only the fort of Almora, but the 
entire provinces of Kumaon and Ghurwal should be ceded to the British. 
This was unquestionably the most triumphant result. which the Nepaulese war 
had yet yielded. 

cue Still farther west, though General Martindale in the Dehra Doon still 
remained before Jytak, and had abandoned all hope of reducing it except by 
famine, General Ochterlony was continuing his more brilliant career. After 
seizing all the enemy’s posts and confining them to the heights of Malaun, he 
determined to break through the line of their defences. These stretched, 
the summit of the mountain between Malaun on the right, and the, 
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Surajghur on the left. Still farther to the right, at not much less elevation a». Si. 
than Malaun, stood the fort of Ratanghur which had been captured by Colonel — 
Arnold. At some distance on the slope below Malaun lay the Ghoorka canton- Genet 
ments protected by strong stockades, In the line of stockades which stretched Sts'’* 
along the ridge between Malaun and Surajghur, the British commander 

detected two assailable points, Ryla and Deothul, the possession of which would 

enable him to cut off Malaun from most of its dependent outworks. Ryla was 
gallantly attacked and secured on the night of the 14th of April, 1815. At 
daybreak of the following morning Deothul was likewise carried, but two other 








View or Atwona.—From a drawing by Masson, in Library of East India Hons 


operations which had been carried on simultaneously were less fortunate. To oe 
divert the attention of the enemy during the attack on these posts, two Drs 
detachments were sent from opposite directions against the cantonments. The “"™*"> 
one moved off from the column advancing to the attack of Deothul, while the 

other proceeded from the fort of Ratanghur. Though nothing more than a 
diversion was proposed, much more appears to have been attempted. The 
detachment from Ratanghur was in consequence thrown into complete con- 

fusion by a furious onset, and pursued by the Ghoorkas with great slaughter. 

The other detachment made good its footing, so far as to be able to remain on 

the defensive till the evening, when it was withdrawn. On the capture of 
Deothul an attempt was made to seize a stockade within battering distance of 
Malaun, but was so resolutely met, that the assailants were seized with panie 

and driven back in the utmost confusion. 

The possession of Deothul was so obviously fraught with danger to the ttc on 
enemy that a fierce struggle was foreseen, and as far as possible provided 
against, by strengthening it with reinforcements, protecting it with a species of 
stockade, and planting two field-pieces upon it. The anticipated attack took 
place on the 16th of April. It was headed by Bhakti Sing Thapa, a distin- 
guished Ghoorka leader, and supported by Amar Sing in person. Atte FEA 
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“upank the enemy was seen advancing in a semicircle along the ridge and its two 
~ declivities, so as to envelope the position and turn both its flanks The charge 
‘TheGhoorka was fierce and resolute, the Ghoorkas advancing to the very muzzle of the guns, 
Dotnet and returning repeatedly to the charge in the face of showers of grape. The 
TeIatD: attack, after it had been persisted in for two hours, having slackened, Colonel 
Thompson, who commanded the post, seized the opportunity to order a charge 
with the bayonet. It was completely successful, and the Ghoorkas, unable any 
longer to maintain the struggle, fled in disorder. Bhakti Sing lay dead on the 
field with 500 of his countrymen, and Amar Sing collecting his scattered troops 
retired into Malaun. He was now so completely crest-fallen that he offered 
scarcely any resistance to the subsequent operations for completely investing it. 
Cuueet On the 8th of May a battery of heavy guns began to play on the works, and 
lowed bya preparations for the assault had become visible, when the great body of the 
oe garrison, unable either to induce Amar Sing to surrender or to endure the 
privations of a-rigorous blockade, left the fort without arms, and gave them- 
selves up to the nearest British post. As a show of resistance continued, the 
breaching battery again opened on the 10th. Its destructive effects convinced 
Amar Sing of the uselessness of further resistance, and he sent his son on the 
following morning to intimate his desire to negotiate. By the conyention 
with him, it was stipulated that the Ghoorkas should cede all their territories 
west of the Jumna, and that he himself, and all the members of the Thapa 
family, together with the garrison of Malaun and part of that of Jytak, should 
be allowed to return to Nepaul with their personal property and their arms. 
Many of the privates, instead of going to Nepaul, preferred entering the British 
service, and were formed into battalions for duty in the highland districts, 
ee The government of Nepaul saw the necessity of suing for peace. With this 
view Bam Sak Chautra was employed to communicate with the British com- 
missioner in Kumaon, and Gaj Raj Misr, the Gooroo or spiritual teacher of the 
late Rajah Rana Bahadur, was summoned from his retirement at Benares, and 
sent as envoy to Colonel Bradshaw, whom the governor-general had empowered 
to conclude a peace on the following conditions:—the cession of the hill country 
west of the Kalee or Gogra—the abandonment of all claims on the lands in 
dispute before the war commenced—the cession of the Tirai throughout its 
whole extent—the restoration of a tract which had been taken from the Rajah 
of Sikhim, now become a British ally—and the admission of a British resident 
at Khatmandoo. When these terms were made known to the Gooroo, he ob- 
jected particularly to the cession of the Tirai, which, by stripping the nobles and 
ministers of their jaghires, would leave them without support, as well as deprive 
the country of the main source from which its supplies of grain were obtained, 
and the admission of a resident, who, it was feared, might repeat the course 


taken in Onde, and ultimately appropriate all the real powers of et 





A long negotiation ensued, during which the Nepaulese showed 
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well acquainted with all the wiles of diplomacy. Ultimately, however, every aD. 1810. 

point in dispute seemed to be arranged, and on the 2d of December, 1815, the 

treaty was duly executed at Segoulee by the British agent and the Nepaulese Traty con- 
8 sale Auded but 

commissioners, the latter promising that the ratification would be returned not ratifea 

from Khatmandoo in fifteen days. The governor-general, flattering himself bbe 

that a war of which he had become heartily tired was now advantageously 

ended, ratified the treaty on the 9th of December. The Rajah of Nepaul took 

the matter more coolly, and instead of the ratification, the commissioners 

received a letter from the regent, informing them that through the influence of 

Amar Sing Thapa the war party was again in the ascendant. After such an 

evasion, it might have seemed that the only dignified course left was to declare 

the negotiation at an end and recommence hostilities. Strange to say, the 

governor-general was now of a spirit so different from that which he had 

displayed at the outset, that he allowed his agent almost to solicit the ratifica- 

tion, by holding out hopes that, if it were given, the terms of the treaty would 

not be rigorously enforced. It appears, in fact, that he was now willing not 

only to leave the Nepaulese in possession of the Tirai, but to make them a 

present of the very districts which had been the whole cause of the war. ‘The 

ssion 








ground on which the governor-general justified this extraordinary con 
was, that the districts, though worth fighting for asa point of honour, were 
otherwise of no real value, and therefore, after the Nepaulese had yielded the 

point of honour by ceasing to claim them as a right, nothing was lost by 
allowing them to resume possession of them asa favour. Surely if the districts 

were so worthless, the point of honour supposed to be involved might, and 

ought to have been satisfied by some milder method than a bloody and pro- 

tracted war. 

The relaxation of demands by the governor-general at the very time when Benis 
the prevaricating conduct of the Nepaulese government made it more than ever 
imperative to insist upon them, produced the result which has almost invariably 
been realized when negotiating with native states. Moderation was mistaken 
for conseious weakness, and the court of Khatmandoo, which had previously 
been willing to purchase peace on any terms, began to question the propriety 
of even desiring it. The negotiation was indeed nominally continued, but 
every day made it more and more apparent that the real object was to spin out 
the time till the proper season for action had passed away. This conviction 
having at length forced itself on the governor-general, he ordered hostilities to 
be vigorously renewed. General (now Sir David) Ochterlony, having been 
vested with the chief command, political as well as military, took the field in 
the beginning of February, 1816, with an army of nearly 17,000 men, which 
he arranged in four brigades. One of these he detached by the right to pene- 
trate by Harikurpoor, and another to the left to penetrate by Ramnuggur, 
while with the other two he set out on the 12th of February, and marched, = 
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through the forest to the foot of the Chiriaghati Pass. This pass, formed by 
the bed of a mountain torrent, was not only difficult in itself from natural 
obstacles, but was defended by successive tiers of stockades. It could hardly 
have been forced at all, and certainly not without a very serious loss. Fortu- 
nately another pass was discovered, which, though even more difficult than the 
other, presented the great advantage of being undefended. It was a deep 
ravine, with rugged and precipitous sides, covered with overhanging trees, 
which nearly excluded the light. At night on the 14th of February, Sir David 





Durive sy watcn Gesenat, OcnTERLony TURNED THE CHIRIAGHATI Pass. 
From Pinaep's Narrative of the Pulitical and Miltary Tranesetions of Kodia under the Marqula of Hastings: 


Ochterlony, leaving the fourth brigade at the mouth of the ravine, began to 
ascend it with the third brigade, he himself leading at the head of his majesty’s 
87th regiment, by a path so narrow as seldom to afford room for more than a 
single file. After proceeding thus for some distance, the ground became more 
open, till a water-course was entered, and found to lead to the base of a steep 
acclivity about 300 feet high. With infinite difficulty, by laying hold of 
boughs and projecting rocks, the advance clambered up, and by eight in the 
morning had gained the summit. It was ten at night before the rest of the 
troops and two field-pieces were got up. The three following days were spent 
by the pioneers in making the ascent practicable for the conveyance of stores 
and ammunition, but the main difficulty had now been overcome, and the 
troops were able to advance without encountering any very serious obstacle. 
On the day after the ascent the general arrived at Hetaunda on the banks of 
the Raptee, and was delighted by the junction of the 4th brigade. The 
Ghoorkas, on finding that the Chiriaghati Pass was turned, had abandoned 
their stockades, and allowed the brigade to ascend without opposition. 
» On the 27th of February Sir David Ochterlony arrived in the vici 

Mukwanpoor, and encamped on a level about two miles to the 
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fortified heights. A village on the left, which a strong detachment of the v.10. 

enemy had abandoned, was immediately occupied, but only to become the scene 

of a desperate struggle, for the enemy, apparently convinced that they had Further 

done wrong in retiring, no sooner saw the position occupied than they returned Gsncn. oe 

to attempt the recovery of it. As it was only held by three companies of °™""™” 

native infantry and forty men of the 87th, the assailants probably anticipated 

an easy conquest, but reinforcements continued to pour in from both sides, till 

the engagement became almost general. The Ghoorkas sent down at least 2000 

men from the heights. All their efforts, however, though made and main- 

tained with their usual dauntless valour, proved unavailing, and they were 

finally repulsed with a very heavy loss. On the day after this affair the first 

brigade, under Colonel Nicolls, arrived. It had ascended by a pass to the north 

of Ramnuggur, and then marched without opposition up the valley of the 

Raptee. The second brigade, under Colonel Kelly, was also advancing, It had 

arrived at the fort of Harikurpoor by selecting a mountain pass which was not 

stockaded, and almost immediately gained a commanding position, from which 

the Ghoorkas endeavoured in vain to dislodge it. This failure so disheartened 

the garrison of the fort that it was forthwith evacuated without further struggle. — 
The successes with which the new campaign had opened had changed the rite, 

views of the Nepanlese chiefs, and the peace party once more predominated. ¥. "ii. 

Hence, as Sir David Ochterlony was preparing for the siege of Mukwanpoor, 

the commandant, who was a brother of the regent, sent a messenger to intimate 

to him that he had received the ratified treaty from Khatmandoo, and requested 

permission to send it to him in charge of an agent. On the 3d of March the 

agent arrived, and as the document was duly executed, hostilities of course 

ceased, but not till consent had been given to an additional article, which 

stipulated that the ceded territory should include the valley of the Raptee, and 

whatever had been conquered during the actual campaign. At the time when 

the cession of the Tirai was demanded by the British government, the objection 

that it would leave many of the principal chiefs without the means of support 

was met by a proposal from the governor-general to grant pensions to those 

whom the cession would deprive of their jaghires. This proposal was submitted 

to with great reluctance, because, as it was justly argued, the pensioned lords 

would be more likely to favour British interests than those of their own sove- 

reign. Much gratification was therefore felt by the rajah when the Honourable 

Mr. Gardner, who had been appointed British resident at Khatmandoo, was 

authorized by the governor-general to propose that the pensions should be 

commuted for a grant of lands. ‘The arrangement was at once entered into, 

and the Nepaulese, who had previously been gratuitously reinstated in the 

Tirai, could henceforth boast that, after all the disasters which the war x had 

caused them, they remained at the conclusion of it in possession of a of 

the very lands which it was the avowed object of the war to 
Vou. IIT. 
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It must still be admitted that after all these cessions, considerable territorial 
acquisitions remained with the Company. The magnificent provitices of Kumaon 


Resultof the and Ghurwal had been formally annexed to the British dominions, and several 


‘Nepaulese 


war, 


‘Missions 
of the 
Ghoorkas 
to forvign 
courts, 


hill rajahs, though left nominally independent, were placed under restrictions 
which made all their military resources available for British purposes. The 
treaty with the Rajah of Sikhim was also an excellent stroke of policy, as it 
interposed an insurmountable barrier between Nepaul and Bootan, and thus 
made it impossible for these two states to go to war with each other, as they 
ceased to be contiguous, and therefore could not engage in hostilities without 
Violating territory which belonged to the. Company, or which the Company 
was pledged to protect. There can scarcely be a doubt that, but for this inter- 
position of Sikhim, the Ghoorkas, when deprived of their western conquests, 
would have endeavoured to compensate themselves by the subjugation of Bootan. 
Though the war never extended beyond the territories belonging to or claimed 
by Nepaul, the Ghoorkas, when they commenced hostilities, were not without the 
hope of being joined by powerful allies, They had made application in every 
quarter which gave any promise of success A correspondence between Scindia 
and the Ghoorka government was actually intercepted. The Pindarees were 
also applied to, and Runjeet Sing was tempted by the offer of a large sum, 
together with the fort of Malaun, in return for his assistance. During the 
early reverses which the British arms sustained, the Ghoorkas flattered them- 
selves with the hope of a general rising among the native powers of Hindoostan. 
They did not even confine to India their applications for aid, but sent a mission 
to the court of Ava and endeavoured to engage the Emperor of China in their 
quarrel. They had, as already explained, acknowledged themselves to be the 
emperor's tributaries, and partly on this ground, and still more on the false 
allegation that the English were making war upon them, merely because they 
had refused them a passage into the Chinese territory, they earnestly solicited 
him to assist them, either with money or with an army. The Chinese, though 
doubting the truth of this statement, indulged their naturally suspicious temper 
so far as to send an army to the frontier. It did not arrive, however, till 
hostilities were at an end, and the governor-general had, by explanation, 
convinced the Chinese authorities that the Ghoorka statement as to the cause 
of the war was unfounded. Their own shrewdness, indeed, had previously 
led them to the same conclusion. “Such absurd measures as those alluded to,” 
they observed, “appear quite inconsistent with the usual wisdom of the 
English;” and the Ghoorka statement was declared to be manifestly false, 
because the English, if they had wished to invade the Chinese dominions, 
could have found a nearer route than through Nepaul. The authorities in 
England, though doubtful at first of the necessity of the war, and of the wisdom 
of the plan adopted in conducting it, were delighted with the final resul 
crown testified approbation by conferring on the governor-general wel 
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Marquis of Hastings, and on the commander the baronetage already mentioned,  D. 1813. 
while the courts of directors and proprietors not only concurred in unanimous 

votes of thanks to them and the officers and men engaged, but bestowed on Sir 

David Ochterlony a well-earned pension of £1000 a year, 

During the war in Nepaul, transactions of some importance took place in state ot 
other quarters. The native state of Cutch, consisting of a kind of peninsula, oo 
connected with Scinde on the north and with 
Gujerat on the east by a very extensive salt 
marsh called the Ran or Runn, and bounded 
on the south by the Gulf of Cutch, and on 
the west by the Indian Ocean, was nominally 
under the government of a ruler with the 
title of Row Raidhan, but had become really 
subject to two adventurers, the one Hans-raj, 
a Hindoo merchant, and the other Futteh 
Mahomed, the commander of a body of Arab 
mercenaries. The two, in their struggle for 
Supremacy, courted the interference of the 
British government, which, however, inter- 
posed only so far as seemed necessary to pro- 
tect the territories of the Guicowar from 
Cutch depredation. The contest seemed ter- Ana» Mencexanms 1% Pay or rie Row o Coro, 

rom Ste. Putas Cute, 

minated by the death of Hans-raj in 1809, and 
the consequent undisputed ascendeney of his competitor, but in 1813 the confu- 
sion became worse than ever. In that year, both Futteh Mahomed and the Row 
died, and the succession was disputed. The Row, who had embraced Mahome- 
tanism, left a son, Bharmalji, by a Mahometan wife. The Jhaneja Rajpoot, of 
whom the Row was the head, refused to acknowledge his legitimacy, and gave 
their allegiance to Lakpati, the late Row’s nephew. The civil war which ensued British in- 
was thus partly of a religious character, and continued to rage with such alterna- “““""* 
tions of success, that regular government almost ceased to exist. The chiefs there- 
fore followed their natural bent, and not satisfied with the narrow limits of 
Cutch, crossed the Runn on foot and the gulf in boats, and carried their depreda- 
tions over the whole of the adjoining territory, carrying off the eattle, burning 
the villages, and murdering the inhabitants. As the Guicowar, whose territory 
was thus ravaged, was an ally of the British and under their protection, it 
became necessary, after remonstrance had proved in vain, to send a body of 
troops against Bhooj, the capital of Cutch. Here both the competitors for the 
throne were resident. They had cemented their quarrel by a compromise 
which left Bharmalji in possession of the sovereignty; but the anarchy which 
previously prevailed was scarcely diminished, since the new sovereign, so far 
from suppressing the marauders, made common cause with them, and even| 

uj rh 
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A.p.186, fomented disturbances in Kattiwar, the province of Gujerat immediately 

opposite to the Gulf of Cutch. His defiance, indeed, was so openly declared, 
British in- that he ordered a native agent whom the British had stationed in Bhooj to 
tmie” withdraw, and had a large body of Arabs on the march to assist the rebels in 
oreutch.  Kattiwar, when they learned that the rebellion was suppressed. 

Colonel East, by whose exertions a rebellion, which thus threatened to 
assume more formidable dimensions, had been nipped in the bud, was directed to 
advance into Cutch for the purpose of punishing this overt act of hostility, and 

Muitwy taking such measures as might be necessary to prevent a repetition of it. In 

ovis Dursuance of these objects he crossed the Runn in December, 1815, and pro- 
ceeded towards Anjar. It was held by ason of the late Futteh Mahomed, 
who made friendly professions, and at the same time gave the lie to them, by 
ordering the wells on the British line of march to be poisoned. To punish his 
treachery, batteries were erected against his fort, and when a practicable breach 
was effected, he only saved himself from worse consequences by surrendering 
Anjar, and ceding along with it the small port of Juner, on the Gulf of Cutch. 
‘The Row, deterred by this first result of the campaign, prevented the capture of 
his capital by a timely submission, and entered into a treaty which bound him 
not only to defray the expenses of the war, and compensate for the devastations 
of his marauders, but to assist in putting them down, and acknowledge himself 

a British tributary by the annual payment of £7000. In return he was taken 
under British protection, and established in full possession of the districts which 
refractory chiefs had wrested from him. After the pacification of Cutch, 
Colonel East returned to Kattiwar, and took the most effectual method of sup- 
pressing the piracy for which the Gulf of Cutch had long been notorious, by 
dispossessing the chiefs along its southern shore, and subjecting their harbours 
and strongholds to British authority. Among the places captured on this 
occasion was Dwaraka, situated near the north-west extremity of the Kattiwar 
peninsula, and famous throughout India for its great temple of Krishna, 

Aes Like The next scene of disturbance requiring notice is Hyderabad, the capital of 

dominions. the Nizam. Under the arrangement which had given the chief management 
of affairs to Chandu Lal, and rendered him at the same time completely subser- 
vient to the British resident, the Nizam, and his favourite minister Moonir-ul- 
Moolk, had ceased to interfere in public business, and found more congenial 
employment in grovelling indulgences. The Nizam’s sons did not bear their 
exclusion from office so coolly, and compensated themselves by becoming the 
heads of riotous brawlers and contending factions The two youngest sons in 
particular, surrounded by a band of profligate retainers, kept the city in constant 
alarm by their lawless proceedings. The Nizam would rather not have inter- 
fered, but the remonstrances of the resident obliged him to bestir himself, and 
he issued orders that the necessary steps should be taken to restrain them. The 
body firs etr seen pupoee found the sail state samen a aaa 
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anticipated. On approaching the palace, the retainers of the princes opened a A.D. 1815 
heavy fire, and killed a British officer of the resident's escort. In the struggle 
which ensued, the defence of the princes was 50 well maintained, that the imrures. 
British detachment, after blowing open the palace gates, were unable to advance, Tyumabad. 
and deemed it prudent to retire for reinforcements. During the ensuing night : 
the whole city was in commotion, and courtiers were not wanting to advise the 

Nizam that he could not do better than free himself at once from the British 

yoke, by overwhelming the troops at the residency before the reinforcements 








‘Towx ap Txsruss oF DWAnAKa.—From Grindlay’s Scenery of Western India, 


could arrive, He listened to better advice, and instead of taking a course by 
which he must inevitably have been ruined, by withdrawing all countenance 
from the princes, he made them aware of the gulf on which they stood, and 
convinced them that they had no alternative but to submit. They were 
obliged notwithstanding to pay the penalty of their misconduct, and were con- 
fined in the old fortress of Goleonda. 

Another disturbance, originating in more trivial causes, threatened to pro- Opposition | 
duce more serious results. The inhabitants of India dread nothing so much as doo to new 
innovation, and have an especial abhorrence of taxation, when it presents itself aa 
under a new form. This latter feeling receives an easy explanation, when it is 
remembered how much they have suffered from the extortion of their rulers, 
and how often occasion has been taken to convert some small assessment, 
imposed ostensibly for some distinct and temporary purpose, into a permanent, 
indefinite, and oppressive burden. The land had always been the main source 
of revenue, and the share of its produce demanded by government, though often 
oppressive in its amount, was seldom openly resisted. The payment of it was 
looked upon as a kind of law of nature, and, however much it might be grumbled 
at, excited neither disappointment nor indignation. With a new tax the case 
was entirely different, and hence, when the government of Bengal in 1813, 
daring the administration of Lord Minto, endeavoured to increase the Bik oa bay 
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4.p.1su. by a house tax, the opposition was so general and determined, that nothing but 
“a repeal could quiet it. At Benares, in particular, the inhabitants desisted from 
Pasivere- their ordinary employments, shut their shops, and encamping in the open fields 
tains: at a short distance from the city, sent a petition to the magistrate, in which 
Bem they declared that they would never return to their homes till the tax was 
removed. This passive resistance was more effectual than any violent outbreak 
could have been in convineing the government of the necessity of yielding, and 

the idea of increasing the public revenue by a house tax was abandoned. 
Government though defeated was very unwilling to acknowledge it, and in 
the following year endeavoured to establish the principle of a house assessment 
by confining it to police purposes, and giving it the form of a voluntary pay- 
ment, by leaving it to the inhabitants to assess themselves in their different 
wards by means of committees of their own selection. At first, the only cities 
so assessed were Dacca, Patna, and Moorshedabad, but when the precedent was 
by this means secured, the sphere of its operation was largely extended, and 
embraced, in addition to the lower provinces, the districts of Benares and 
Bareilly. Though strong dissatisfaction with the assessment was generally 
felt, Benares was contented to rest satisfied with its former victory, and con- 
sented, not without manifest repugnanice, to pay its quota of assessment. The 
Open re- opposition of Bareilly was*not so easily overcotne, This city, situated not far 
Sant. from the centre of the Rohilla country, contained among its inhabitants not a 
few families who had fallen from high rank and wealth into comparative insig- 
nificance, and could trace their sad reverse of fortune to the iniquitous bargain 
by which Warren Hastings sold them to the Nabob of Oude. The injustice 
which they had suffered on this and on other occasions still rankled in their 
hearts, and as it was impossible that they could feel any real attachment to a 
government which had so used them, they were ready to lay hold of any real or 
imaginary grievance which would enable them to give free vent to their dissatis- 
faction. The military and turbulent propensities of the population generally, 
easily induced them to take part in any commotion however occasioned, and 
there were besides several local causes of animosity. The hotwal, or head of 
the police, obnoxious to the Mahometans merely because he was a Hindoo, 
had made himself generally detested by his overbearing conduct, and the British 
magistrate, instead of conciliating good-will by frank and courteous manners, 
had acted as if he thought that his dignity could only be preserved by distant 
and haughty airs, which so offended the more respectable native families, that 
they kept aloof from. all friendly intercourse with him. The materials being 

thus prepared, any spark was sufficient to excite the conflagration. __ 

An assessment for municipal police was not an absolute novelty in Bareilly. 
In the principal thoroughfares the shopkeepers had been accustomed to provide 
for the security of their property by a moderate police rate. On thei part, 
then, the only objection felt to the rate was its increased amount. ae 
a1 
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doubtless a grievance, but it was light compared with the grievance felt by a.v.1sis. 
those who, formerly exempted from the rate, were now for the first time tobe 
subjected to it. The chief persons in this position were the reduced families Obnoxions 
already mentioned. In the midst of their poverty most of them managed to ‘Camentat 
keep as many retainers as were quite sufficient for their own protection, and the *™" 
effect of the new rate was therefore only to increase their burdens, without 
conferring upon them any benefit. No doubt they might dismiss retainers and 
leave it to the municipal police to protect them. This, however, was the very 

~ last step which they were disposed to take. To dismiss their retainers was to 
subject them to what they considered degradation; and a tax which threatened 
to compel them to do this was not only disliked as a burden, but repudiated 
as an insult. 

The attempt to obtain a voluntary assessment by means of committees leern ri 

the inhabitants having entirely failed in Bareilly, the magistrate ordered the 
kotwal to apportion and levy it at his own discretion. In performing this 
task, which must under any circumstances have been attended with much difli- 
culty, he is said to have proceeded with the greatest harshness, threatening the 
lower orders with the stocks, and the higher with chains and imprisonment. 
While the whole city was thus in a ferment, and the popular indignation at its 
height, one of the police peons, ‘when resisted in levying the tax, wounded a 
woman, The populace immediately placed her on a bed, and carried her to 
the mufti Mahomed Arwaz, whose sanctity was held in the highest reputation 
throughout Rohileund. He had early countenanced the popular excitement, and 
on being thus appealed to, advised that the woman should be forthwith taken 
to the magistrate’s residence. The answer obtained there was, that the woman 
must lodge her complaint before the proper court in due form. The excitement 
and irritation were too great to be appeased by a regular process, and the mufti 
greatly increased both, by declaring that, if justice was to be so dispensed, no 
man’s life or honour was safe. Mobs now began to assemble in the streets, 
and assumed so threatening an appearance near the mufti’s house that it was 
deemed necessary to disperse them. On the appearance of the magistrate at 
the head of a few horsemen and sepoys, it was suspected that he meant to 
apprehend the mufti. ‘This the multitude were determined not to permit, and 
an encounter took place, during which some lives were lost, and the mufti 
made his escape. 

A general insurrection was now imminent. The green flag of Islam, hoisted eens 
on the shrine in which the mufti had taken refuge, announced to the faithful : 
that their religion was in danger, and in addition to those in Bareilly itself, 
crowds of fanatics began to flock in from the neighbouring towns. In the 
course of two days about 6000 men appeared in arms. The officials on their 
part were not idle. The force at their immediate command amounted to 420 
men, with two guns, while reinforcements were hastening forward by forced at 

u ch 
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‘v.1s15. marches from Moradabad. Meantime a parley with the insurgents took place, 
and the mufti would gladly have eseaped from the storm which he had raised. 
Tosuetion It was beyond his power, and the insurgents, left to their own guidance, dictated 
be * as their only terms that the tax should be abolished—that the kotwal should 
be delivered up to punishment for the blood which had been shed—that the 
families of the sufferers should be provided for—and that a general amnesty 
should be proclaimed. As these terms were at once refused, the rioters lost 
not a moment in proceeding to extremes, by shooting down a youth, the son of 
one of the judges of the circuit court, as he was passing unarmed from one 





‘Harnas, the Fort of Dyaram, 181 





From Journal of a Route across India, &e., by Lieut.-colonel Fitzclarence. 


military post to another, and then making a sudden onset on the troops within 
the town before the expected reinforcements arrived. The result was not long 
doubtful. The insurgents, first resisted and then pursued, fled, leaving behind 
them about 400 dead, and a greater number of wounded and prisoners. The 
defeat was most opportune, as there cannot be a doubt that a first success on 
the part of the populace would have been followed by a general rising. No 
attempt was made to renew the conflict. The mufti and other ringleaders 
escaping beyond the Company’s bounds were not sought after, and the few 
trials which took place terminated without conviction, either from want of 
evidence or because leniency seemed preferable to severity. 

Before resuming the general narrative there is only one other disturbance 
which requires to be noticed at present. The locality was the Doab. The talook- 
dars there had managed, during the anarchy which prevailed, to seize large tracts 
of property to which they had no legal claim, and to exercise powers of jurisdic- 
tion which converted them into petty sovereigns. Under the license thus per- 
mitted them they had multiplied the numbers of their military retainers, and 
erected forts which they held as their own in defiance of all authority, The 


confusion and oppression which ensued may easily be imagined. ai nec “4 
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appealed in vain to the paramount power, and it was soon seen that all efforts to «.. 181. 
relieve them would be unavailing, unless the strongholds in which their oppres- c: 
sors had entrenched themselves were dismantled. It was necessary to begin pee 
with an example, and for this purpose Dyaram, as zeminadar or talookdar of 
Hatras and various other districts, was selected as at once one of the largest and 

most refractory. His capital of Hatras, situated in the district of Alighur, about 

thirty miles north of Agra, consisted as usual of a town and a fort, the former 
inclosed by a wall and a ditch, and the latter perched on an eminence, and so 
fortified with walls, towers, and bastions, as to be regarded as a place of con- 
siderable strength. Dyaram’s whole force was about 3500 cavalry and 4500 
infantry. He made a ready profession of allegiance to the British government, 

but on being called to give a proof of it by disbanding his troops and dis- 
mantling his fort, gave an answer which showed that nothing short of com- 
pulsion would suffice. A strong division under General Marshall accordingly 
marched against Hatras, and completely invested it on the 12th of February, 

1816. By the 23d the walls of the town were effectually breached, but the 
garrison, on seeing preparations to storm, retreated into the fort. The siege of 

it was immediately commenced by the erection of powerful batteries, which 

opened their fire from numerous mortars and breaching-guns with such destrue- 

tive effect, that Dyaram saw the uselessness of further defence. This conviction 

was hastened by a tremendous explosion, caused by the falling of a shell upon 

a powder magazine; and at midnight of the 2d of March he consulted his own 

safety by quitting the fort with a small body of retainers, who, though discov- 

ered, and attacked by a body of dragoons, fought their way, and made good 

their retreat, after inflicting more loss than they received. This success was 
attributed not more to their courage than to the completeness of their armour, 
consisting partly of back and breast plates, and gauntlets of steel. After 
Dyaram’s escape little resistance was offered, and the capture and demolition of 

the fort produced such an effect on the other talookdars, that they hastened to 

give in their submission. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Determination to put down the predatory system—Relations between the Guicowar and the Peishwa— 
Mission of Gungadhur Sastree—His assassination—Trimbukjee Dainglia, the Peishwa’s favourite, 
accused and imprisoned at Tanna—Proposed alliance with the Nabobs of Bhopaul and Saugur— 
Subsidiary alliance with Nagpoor—The Pindarees—Their origin—Their leaders—Their system of 
plunder—The governor-general’s policy in regard to them—New treaty with Scindia—New alliances 
—Apa Sahib, Rajah of Berar—Trimbukjee Dainglia escapes from Tanna—Proceedings at Poonah— 
New treaty with the Peishwa, : 






the time when the Nepaulese war commenced it was foreseen 
that in various other quarters hostilities could not be distant. 
The policy of non-interference had accomplished the short- 
= sighted and selfish views which had led to its adoption. It 
mee; had indeed left the native states to carry on their quarrels in 
ADS. their own way, and thus involved them in interminable intestine dissensions, but 
it had not thereby secured the territories of the Company from aggression, or 

tore enabled them to dispense with a large military establishment. While the strong 
were permitted with impunity to prey upon the weak, and none felt secure but 
those who were able to repel force by force, all idea of amicable and legal settle- 
ment was necessarily abandoned, and a species of general anarchy prevailed. 
As a necessary consequence the predatory system, which had always been one of 
the greatest curses of India, received a new development, and bands of armed 
marauders were rapidly spreading over the whole country. Wherever there was 
a hope of plunder, they were sure to be found adding to the general confusion 
and committing fearful devastation. For a time the awe which the Company's 
arms had inspired deterred the marauders from venturing on incursions into 
their territories. It was impossible, however, that it could operate as a perma- 
nent restraint, and as soon as the means of plunder became deficient in the parts 
of Central India where the principal predatory hordes had established their 
head-quarters, the Company’s frontier was no longer held sacred, and both their 
weer allies and their immediate subjects were pillaged without merey. ‘The policy 
ingit previously in fashion, when it became necessary to provide against these de- 
structive inroads, gave the preference to defensive operations, and an attempt 

was made to establish a line of posts to guard the points where it seemed pro- 

bable that the marauders would attempt to break through. The futility of this 

plan was soon demonstrated. It was impossible thus to guard the frontier, and 

had it been possible, the permanent expense which it entailed was sr 
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pletely extirpate them. The offensive, therefore, was the only plan which 
promised to be effectual; and the governor-general, convinced of its necessity, 
would at once have given effect to it, had he not deemed it prudent and be- 
coming to obtain the previous sanction of the home authorities. In order to 
put down the predatory system it would be necessary to deprive it of the 
countenance and support which it received from some of the native princes, 
and this could only be done by taking measures which could not be reconciled 
with the policy of non-interference. The question, therefore, which the home 
authorities were called upon to decide was, whether this policy was to be per- 
sisted in, notwithstanding all the evils which it had engendered, or whether a 
return should be made to the more manly and vigorous policy which the Mar- 
quis of Wellesley had adopted, and which, if it had been followed out, would 
have made the British authority paramount throughout India. Before the 
answer of the home authorities to this important question was received, several 
important events occurred. 

The relations between the Peishwa and the Guicowar had long been in an 
unsatisfactory state. The former had advanced claims upon the latter to the 
amount of nearly £3,000,000 sterling. By the treaties of alliance with the two, 
courts, the British government had become bound to arbitrate in the settle- 
ment of these claims, and a most complicated accounting had taken place 
without producing any practical result. The Peishwa would fain have taken 
the matter into his own hands and made good his claims by foree. This, how- 
ever, he could not do without an open violation of the treaty of Bassein, and 
for this, though there was good ground to suspect that he had it in contempla- 
tion, he was not yet prepared. It was therefore necessary for him, while com- 
plaining loudly of the injustice which he suffered from delay, to allow the 
accounting to proceed. But though force was precluded, intrigue was still 
open to him, and he had secured a party which pleased him the more, from 
not only favouring his claims, but” being decidedly adverse to British interests. 
In 1814 the Peishwa became extremely urgent for the settlement of his claims, 
and was able to give plausible reasons for his urgency. ‘The district of Ahme- 
dabad was shared between him and the Guicowar, but the whole was in pos- 
session of the latter on a ten years’ lease, which was about to expire. A new 
arrangement was hence absolutely necessary, and the Peishwa had declared 
his determination not to relet, but to enter into actual possession. 

The court of Baroda at this time gave full seope for intrigue. Anand Row, 
the nominal sovereign, was in a state bordering on idiotey, and a younger 
brother, Futteh Sing, administered the government as regent. For this position 
he was mainly indebted to British influence, and consequently felt the necessity 
of being in a great measure subservient to it. The party opposed to him natu- 
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constantly striving to thwart each other. - Gungadbur Sastree, Futteh Sing’s) 
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prime minister, followed of course in the footsteps of his master, and was a 
strenuous supporter of the British alliance. On the other hand Sitaram, who 
had previously held the office of minister and been discarded for incapacity, 
headed the opposition party, and being strongly supported by female influence 
in the palace, continued to cherish the hope of regaining his lost position. 
With this view he paid great court to the Peishwa, and laboured to convince 
him that if he were restored to power he would at once satisfy all his claims. 
It was probably in consequence of these representations that the Peishwa 
became anxious for the removal of Gungadhur Sastree from the Guicowar’s 
court. The pretext employed was the slow progress made in the settlement of 
the claims. If, instead of corresponding by letter, the Sastree would come to 
Poonah and confer personally on the subject, there was ground to hope that 
many of the difficulties which now stood in the way would be easily removed. 
The proposal, when made by the Peishwa, seemed so plausible that the British 
government at once acquiesced. Gungadhur Sastree was more doubtful. 
He not only suspected an intrigue, but feared for his life, and therefore refused 
to set out until he obtained from the resident a guarantee of his personal safety. 

Gungadhur Sastree’s fears were by no means unreasonable, for the Peishwa, 
Bajee Row, who had never before given his confidence to any man, had at last 
fallen under the ascendency of an unprincipled adventurer. This was Trim- 
bukjee Dainglia. He had commenced life as a courier and a spy, and after 
attracting the Peishwa’s notice, had risen rapidly in his favour by ministering 
to his licentious pleasures, and showing himself ready on all occasions to exe- 
cute his orders without fear or scruple. When the Guicowar’s lease of the 
moiety of Ahmedabad expired, and the Peishwa refused to renew it, the admin- 
istration was committed to Trimbukjee, who immediately sent some of his 
own creatures to levy it. This first step of promotion was soon followed by 
his appointment to the command of the Peishwa’s contingent, and his introduc- 
tion by the Peishwa himself to the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, the 
resident at Poonah, as a person high in his confidence. Trimbukjee’s arro- 
gance kept pace with his elevation, and he forthwith began to take such an 
active and prominent part in all public business, as showed that whatever 
his nominal position might be, he considered himself as virtually at the head of 
the government. Thus installed, he made no secret of the course of policy 
which he was resolved to pursue. The Peishwa must again resume his place 
as the head of the Mahratta confederacy ; his claims, even to the extent of de- 
manding chout from Bengal, were to be boldly maintained; and British influ- 
ence, as the great obstacle to the realization of these schemes, must either be 
secretly undermined or forcibly overthrown. So little, indeed, was Trimbuk- 
jee at pains to disguise his intentions, that Mr. Elphinstone had no difficulty in 
predicting a rupture with the Peishwa, as the inevitable result of the es, 
into which his favourite was hurrying him. Gan 
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Shortly after the arrival of Gungadhur Sastree at Poonah, two individuals, «p.1814, 
known to be in the interest of his rival Sitaram, made their appearance there, 1 
and were openly and favourably received at the public audience. They claimed Futitenego- 
authority to act, and produced as their credentials a letter which the imbecile poor 
Guicowar had been induced to write in their favour. The resident lost no time 
in remonstrating against their reception, but his objections were overruled, and 
Sitaram’s intrigue continued to prosper. Under such circumstances the con- 
ference to which Gungadhur Sastree had been invited became a mere mockery, 
and he announced his desire to return to Baroda. Had he done so, the intrigue 
which had been commenced there simultaneously with that at Poonah, would 
in all probability have been frustrated, and it was therefore determined to 
detain him. This could only be effected by convincing him that the object of 
his visit might yet be accomplished. The obstacles he was assured were only 
temporary, and by the exercise of a little patience everything might be satis- 
factorily arranged. To give effect to this representation, the treatment of 
which he complained was reversed, the utmost deference was paid to his 
opinions; his vanity, said to have been his greatest failing, was flattered in 
every possible way; and the cold and distant manner both of Trimbukjee and 
his master was exchanged for one expressive of the fullest confidence and 
friendship. 

‘The suddenness of the change justified suspicion, and Mr. Elphinstone was ee 
so little imposed upon that he refused any longer to countenance the negotia- 
tion, On Gungadhur Sastree himself the impression was very different, and 
he became so confident of a successful result, that after applying for recall, he 
actually petitioned for permission to remain. It was granted—and he con- 
tinued the negotiation more on his own responsibility than with any concur- 
rence on the part of the British government. In a short time he seemed to 
have sworn an eternal friendship with Trimbukjee. They were constantly in 
each other's society, and so completely unbosomed their secrets that Trimbukjee, 
to show how much his feelings towards his friend had altered, conld not refrain 
from confessing to him that he had at one time entertained designs upon his 
life. Such a confession, so far from opening the Sastree’s eyes to the danger 
of the new connections he had formed, only seemed to him to furnish additional 
evidence of the sincere friendship which was now felt for him, The Peishwa 
completed his delusion by courting affinity with him, and agreeing to give his 
wife's sister in marriage to Gungadhur Sastree’s son. 

It does not seem that all this flattery had shaken Gungadhur Sastree’s Guneadhr | 
fidelity to his own master. He had indeed agreed to a settlement by which tanalements 
the Peishwa was to compromise all his claims on the Guicowar for the cession 
of as much territory as would yield seven lacs of revenue; but in this, so far 
from sacrificing the Guicowar's interest, he had made a far better bargain for 
him than could have been anticipated. From mene 
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A.p.1s4. explained, Futteh Sing, when the settlement was submitted to him, refused to 
ratify it, and declared his determination to make no cession of territory what- 
Gungadiwr ever. In this dilemma Gungadhur Sastree took the course which was the 
Cigleeens. easiest at the time, but was sure to prove the most difficult in the end. He 
concealed the fact of Futteh Sing’s refusal, and had recourse to a series of 
evasions for the purpose of accounting for the non-ratification. Nor was this 
all. The proposed marriage was understood to be so completely arranged that 
Bajee Row set out with his family for Nassik, a celebrated Hindoo pilgrimage, 
situated 100 miles north of Poonah, with the intention of preparing for its 





Nassne ox THe Gopavany.—From Dauiell’s Oriental 





celebration there, Though there does not seem to be any necessary connection 
between the marriage and the settlement, Gungadhur Sastree had determined 
that the one should not take place without the other, and he was thus by his 
evasions allowing the Peishwa to proceed with preparations for a marriage 
which was not to be celebrated Accordingly, when the truth could no longer 
be concealed, and the necessary explanations took place, Bajee Row doubtless 
felt that he had been personally insulted. The resentment which he felt must 

pease have been greatly increased when Gungadhur Sastree had the manliness to 

ment tothe tell the Peishwa that he could not allow his wife to visit at the palace of 

*eshws. Poonah, in consequence of the notorious licentiousness which was permitted 
within it. 

Thus become the object of resentment to a prince wo was never known 
to forgive an injury, Gungadhur Sastree ought not to have lost a moment in 
hastening back to Baroda, He must have been aware of the deadly offence he 
had given, and yet he continued to linger on in the belief that. the professions 
of friendship which continued to be lavished on him must be sin His 
intiaey wth Timbo contin ayer nth sane ting 
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and hence, after the pilgrimage to Nassik was completed, he at once accepted 4.p. 181s. 
an invitation to accompany the Peishwa to Punderpoor, another celebrated 
place of pilgrimage, situated on the Beema, 112 miles south-east of Poonah, — 
As if the circumstances which ought to have increased his caution had only Sungate 
inereased his confidence, he left the greater part of his escort behind, and took == 
only a few necessary attendants along with him. Proceeding thus in company 

with the Peishwa and Trimbukjee, he arrived with them at Punderpoor on the 

14th of July, 1815. After an entertainment given on that day by Trimbukjee, 

he returned home somewhat indisposed, and left orders that if an invitation 

to the temple arrived, the answer should be given that he was unwell, and 

unable to attend. Shortly afterwards a messenger from Trimbukjee arrived 

with the invitation. When the excuse was made, the invitation was repeated, 

with the addition that, as the crowd had retired, he had better come immedi- 

ately with a small retinue. He still refused, but sent two of his attendants 

more fully to explain the reason. On a third invitation, still more urgent, the 

fear of giving offence overcame his reluctance, and he set out with only seven 
unarmed attendants. This sealed his fate. After performing his devotions, 

and conversing for some time with Trimbukjee, he had just left the temple to 





return home when three men came running from behind, and calling out to 
clear the way. The moment they reached him one of them struck him with 


what seemed to be only a twisted cloth, but had concealed a sword. Others * 
immediately followed up the blow, and in a few minutes he was a mangled 
corpse. 


The circumstances under which this atrocious murder had been committed Perpetraton 
left no doubt as to the perpetrators of it, Trimbukjee Dainglia, acting with “""""* 
the knowledge, and probably by the express orders of the Peishwa, had arranged 
the whole plot, and carried it out to its horrid consummation. His repeated 
urgency had almost forced the Sastree to visit the temple; he had met him 
there as if for the express purpose of superintending the final arrangements; 
the murderers appear just to have left him when they issued from the temple 
to do the deed; and he was still there when they returned to it, with the bloody 
swords in their hands, to announce that it was done. Could there have been 
any doubt on the subject, it would have been removed by Trimbukjee’s subse- 
quent conduct. ‘The actual assassins, though they might easily have been 
seized at the time, were permitted to escape: no search was made for them, 
and orders were even issued that the subject should not be publicly talked of. 

Mr. Elphinstone, who had accompanied the Peishwa to Nassik, and seen enough 
to satisfy him that his presence was no longer desired, had turned aside to visit 
the caves at’ Ellora, and was there when the news of the murder reached him. 
The necessity of immediate action being apparent, be at once addressed a letter 
to the Peishwa, demanding « rigorous investigation, and the speedy punishment 
of the murderers. Common justice required this—the Peishwa, for his ye ey 
A 
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A.D.1815. Vindication, could not do less, and nothing less would satisfy the British 

~~~ government, which would proceed to any extremes sooner than stain its honour 
by overlooking the barbarous murder of an ambassador whose personal safety 
it had guaranteed. 

ag M.. Elphinstone, after preparing for the worst by ordering the division of 

a reomh the Hyderabad force stationed at Jaulna to advance to Seroor, only forty miles 

‘Trimbukjee north-east of Poonah, hastened towards this capital, and reached it on the 6th 

indore of August. Trimbukjee arrived on the following day from Punderpoor. The 

wnne®’ Peishwa followed on the 9th, but apparently so overcome by alarm and conscious 
guilt, that though it was the festival of the Dakshin, when thousands of 
Brahmins were assembled to receive a wonted largess from his hands, he entered 
the city by stealth, under cover of the night in a close palanquin, The 
resident's inquiries had in the meantime fully confirmed his worst suspicions, 
and there could be no doubt as to the accuracy of the universal belief, that Bajee 
Row had sanctioned and Trimbukjee directly superintended the assassination 
of the Sastree. It was howeyer deemed politic to refrain from charging the 
Peishwa, and to accuse only Trimbukjee. On the 11th of August, Mr. Elphinstone 
demanded an audience, but being refused on various pretexts, he procured the 
delivery of a memorial, in which, after recapitulating the evidence he had 
obtained, he continued thus:—“On all these grounds I declare my conviction 
of Trimbukjee Dainglia’s guilt, and I call upon your highness to apprehend him, 
as well as Govind Row Burdojee and Bhugwunt Row Gykwar (Sitaram’s 
agents from Baroda, who were deeply implicated), and to deposit them in such 
custody as may be considered safe and trustworthy. Even if your highness is 
not fully convinced of the guilt of these persons, it must be admitted that there 
is sufficient ground for confining them; and I only ask of you to do so, until 
his excellency the governor-general and your highness shall haye an opportunity 
of consulting on the subject. I have only to add my desire that this apprehen- 
sion may be immediate. A foreign ambassador has been murdered in the 
midst of your highness’s court; a Brahmin has been massacred almost in the 
temple during one of the greatest solemnities of your religion; and I must 
not conceal from your highness that the impunity of the perpetrators of this 
enormity has led to imputations not to be thought of against your highness’s 
government. Nobody is more eonvinced of the falsehood of such insinuations 
than I am; but I think it my duty to state them, that your highness may see 
the necessity of refuting calumnies so injurious to your reputation.” 

Condnet of The Peishwa, though pleased to find that the guilt of which he was conscious 

the Pela as only insinuated, and not directly charged against him, was apparently 
unable to summon up sufficient resolution for the adoption of any decided 
course, and was obliged to content himself with weaving pretexts for delay. 
He could not believe, he said, that Trimbukjee was guilty, but if ient 
proof were given, he was ready to arrest him. At the very time when 
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this profession, he was busily adding to the number of his troops, and seemed 4.p. 1815. 
so bent on trying hostilities, that Mr. Elphinstone was obliged to remonstrate 
and declare that if military preparations were continued, he would order the Conduct ot 
subsidiary force to advance upon Poonah. While Bajee Row was thus making ‘""“""* 
common cause with Trimbukjee, the resident, who had hitherto been acting on 

his own responsibility, was confirmed in the course he had pursued, by a letter 

of instructions from the governor-general, who, though willing to gratify the 
Peishwa so far as to promise that if Trimbukjee’s guilt were established by a fair 

trial, perpetual confinement would be his worst punishment, intimated his deter- 
mination to hold him responsible for the consequences of continuing to screen him, 

or of allowing him to escape. Fortified by the governor-general’s resolution, 

Mr. Elphinstone presented another memorial, in which, instead of merely calling 

for the arrest of Trimbukjee, he insisted on his delivery to the British govern- 

ment in the course of twenty-four hours, and intimated that the only alterna- 

tive of a refusal would be a suspension of all friendly communication between 

the two governments, and the calling in of the subsidiary force to Poonah. 

The Peishwa, whose cowardice was notorious, was intimidated by this menace, 

and yielded a reluctant compliance so far as to send off Trimbukjee to the hill- 

fort of Wusuntghur, situated considerably to the south. This, however, was He is at inst 
considered as evasion, rather than performance, and Mr, Elphinstone had todalveray 
actually ordered the march of the subsidiary force stationed at Seroor to Poonah, 
when the Peishwa yielded, and Trimbukjee, delivered up to the British govern- 

ment, was carried off as a prisoner to the fort of Tanna, situated on the east 

side of the island of Salsette, twenty-four miles north-east of Bombay. Sitaram’s 

two agents, delivered at the same time, were ultimately placed at the disposal 

of the Guicowar. The Peishwa endeavoured to avenge himself for the humilia~ 

ting surrender of his favourite, by entering more keenly than ever into the 
intrigues by which he hoped to place himself at the head of a new Mahratta 
confederacy. 

The governor-general, before he resolved to put down the predatory system, seis! 
by having recourse to offensive operations, endeavoured to make the defensive with Nabobs 
line as complete as possible. The most promising method would have been the sasceas 
establishment of a subsidiary alliance with the Rajah of Nagpoor. This, Earl 
Minto had laboured to accomplish, but the reluctance of the rajab, who 
saw that it would be equivalent to a renunciation of independence, could not 
be overcome, and his final refusal, delayed by a fruitless negotiation, arrived 
shortly after the new government commenced. Failing the Rajah of Nagpoor, 
the only other defensive line practicable was to be attained by forming an 
alliance with the Nabobs of Bhopaul and Saugur, whose territories furnished a 
continuous line of communication between Bundeleund and the Deccan, and 
might be so guarded as to make it difficult for devastating hordes to cross the 
Company’s frontier, though it might not altogether suffice to exclude them. ut 
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ap.1si5, In resolving to attempt such an alliance, the governor-general had also another 


Proposed. 
alliances 


important object in view. The Mahrattas were obviously aiming at the recon- 
stitution of the Mahratta confederacy, for the scarcely disguised purpose of 


with Nabobs forming a counterbalance to British influence. It was therefore of importance 


of Bhopaul 


and Saugur. t0 adopt means for the purpose of cutting off communication between the 


‘Terms 
offered to 
thom 


leading states, and thus preventing or impeding their mutual co-operation. 
For this purpose Bhopaul and Saugur were admirably situated. The former in 
particular was interposed between the territories of Scindia and Ragojee 
Bhonsla, and formed, so long as it retained its independence, an insuperable 
barrier between them. So much were they themselves alive to the obstacles . 
thus thrown in their way, that they had recently united their armies for the 
purpose of conquering and partitioning Bhopaul. Nothing but the talents and 
desperate courage of the Nabob Vizier Mahomed had prevented them from 
effecting their object, and there was therefore every reason to apprehend that 
in the ensuing season they would again unite their forces and renew the 
campaign. And there was nothing to prevent them, since the non-interference 
policy of the Company left them in no fear of interruption. 

Such was the state of matters in Bhopaul when, in consequence of the 
failure of the negotiation with Ragojee Bhonsla, the attention of the governor- 
general was directed to the importance of framing some new defensive line. 
In this no difficulty was anticipated from the nabob himself, as he had become 
sensible of his inability any longer to withstand the Mahratta combination, and 
had made urgent application to the British government for aid. In addition 
to the mutual benefits to be derived from the alliance, he could also point to 
the services which one of his predecessors had rendered to the Company during 
the celebrated overland route of a body of troops sent by Warren Hastings 
under Colonel Goddard from Calpee to Bombay. These services, which, when 
the non-intervention system prevailed, it was deemed politic to forget, it was 
now convenient to remember, and Mr. (afterwards Lord) Metcalfe, to whom, as 
resident at Delhi, the nabob’'s application had been made, was instructed to 
conelude an alliance with him on the following basis:—“ The British govern- 
ment to afford its protection against the present designs of Scindia and the 
Bhonsla, and a perpetual guarantee for the future; the nabob to be left in 
complete independence in the management of his internal administration; the 
British troops to have free ingress and egress through the Bhopaul territories, 
together with every facility in the provision of their supplies and necessaries; 
a fortress to be delivered as a present depét, and eventually a spot to be allotted 
for a cantonment or permanent station; the nabob to renounce all connection 
with the Pindarees, and not to negotiate with other powers except in concert 
with the British government, abiding by its arbitration in all differences with 
them.” As additional inducements to the nabob to enter into alliance mathe 
above terms, all claim for the expense of defending Nim ws to te ws 
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any of his territories now in possession of the Pindarees were to be recovered .p. 1815. 
for him and restored. ‘Terms nearly the same were proposed to the Nabobof 
Saugur, and were understood to be so nearly arranged that Mr. Strachey, the Alliances 
resident at Scindia’s court, thought himself authorized formally to communicate ‘iat, 
the fact to that chief. In consequence of this communication, others to the ““'“"*"” 
same effect were made to the courts of Poonah and Nagpoor. 

The Peishwa, who had no direct interest in the subject, professed to be 
rather pleased than otherwise that Bhopaul and Saugur were henceforth to be 
under British protection, as he hoped that thereby several of his dependants 
would be less exposed to marauders, who had repeatedly pillaged them. 
Ragojee Bhonsla did not take the intimation quite so coolly, and requested 
time to consider; but on being pressed for an answer, deemed it prudent to 
feign acquiescence, though he found it difficult to conceal his dissatisfaction. 
Scindia, was more open, and did not hesitate to denounce the alliance with Protst of 
Bhopaul as a violation of subsisting treaties. Bhopaul was one of his depen- sia 
dencies, and it had been expressly stipulated between him and the Company bet 
that he should be at perfect liberty to deal with them as he thought fit without 
being interfered with. It was well known that he had been engaged in 





reducing Bhopaul to submission; he had no doubt of being able to effect it in 
a new campaign, and therefore for the Company to step in at such a time, and 
exclude him from his just rights by calling Bhopaul an ally, was tantamount to 
a declaration of war. He would not submit to this injustice, but would proceed 
with his preparations against Bhopaul, regardless of the intimation which had 
been made. 

The governor-general had caleulated on some such ebullition on the part Seong 
both of Scindia and Ragojee Bhonsla, and had therefore been careful in com- a depond- 
mencing the negotiation, to provide against the possible, if not probable effects ““ 
of their displeasure. He had reinforced the troops in Bundelcund, and held 
them ready to move on the shortest notice; he had ordered the Nizam’s sub- 
sidiary foree to move from Jaulna to Ellichpoor, and the Peishwa’s subsidiary 
force to prepare to support it by moving forward toward the station which it 
had quitted; and he had directed the whole troops of Gujerat to be concen- 
trated at some point considerably to the east of its frontier. But for these 
precautions it is not unlikely that Seindia would have carried his threats into 
execution, and risked hostilities sooner than abandon the hope of making 
himself master of Bhopaul. As it was, he readily availed himself of the 
opportunity to recede from a position which he was not prepared to maintain, 
when the governor-general, after stating the grounds on which he conceived 
Bhopaul entitled to be dealt with as an independent state, called upon him, if 
he had evidence to the contrary, to produce it. The question was thus once 
more brought within the sphere of diplomacy, and Seindia, hopeless of being 
able as yet to gain anything by open rupture, was not unwilling to spin Lc 
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A.p.1s8, out the time in labouring ineffectually to prove that the British government 

~ had no right to enter into alliance with Bhopaul. His objections were for the 
Alliance most part re-echoed by Ragojee Bhonsla. The most curious part of the whole 
eae is, that the alliance itself, which became the subject of so much argument and 


tat. diplomacy, was not completed. The intimation made to the Mahratta chiefs 


city ofthe “having secured Vizier Mahomed against actual invasion, that wily Patan nabob 
had no wish to commit himself any farther, and instead of completing the 
alliance on the basis proposed, entered into a correspondence with Jean Baptiste 
Filoze, Scindia’s general, who had hoped to conduct the campaign against 
Bhopaul, with the view of ascertaining whether he might not make better 
terms than those which the Company had offered him. The governor-general, 
on discovering this duplicity, was so indignant that he*abruptly closed the 
negotiation, and instructed the resident at Gwalior to leave Scindia at full 
: liberty to carry out any projects he might be contemplating against Bhgpaul. 
Death of In consequence of the abrupt termination of the negotiation with Bhopaul, 
Bhonala the joint attack upon it would probably have been renewed, had not two events 
occurred which greatly changed the position of political affairs. ‘These were the 
deaths of Vizier Mahomed, Nabob of Bhopaul, and of Ragojee Bhonsla, Rajah of 
Nagpoor, which happened within a week of each other, the former on the 17th, 
and the latter on the 22d of March, 1816. In both cases a son succeeded, but 
while the new nabob, Nuzur Mahomed, possessed no less talent and more 
honesty than his father, the new rajah, Purswajee Bhonsla, was so weak, both 
in body and mind, as to be altogether incapable of conducting the government. 
The question of a regency was therefore immediately raised, and led to disputes, 
of which the governor-general did not scruple to avail himself, in order to effect 
the subsidiary alliance which had so long been desired. By supporting the 
claim of Modajee Bhonsla, better known as Apa Sahib, the nephew of the late 
rajah, he secured his elevation to the office of regent, and with it an influence, 
which, it was hoped, would be productive of great advantages. Apa Sahib 
accordingly, as soon as he was installed, felt that his only security against the 
powerful party which originally opposed, and was still able to thwart him, was 
Sutsidisry to form a close alliance with the British government. The subsidiary alliance 
with his WAS nO sooner proposed than he acceded to it, and concluded a treaty on the 
‘Nrasahi, 27th of May, 1816, by which the Company undertook to protect the rajah 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic, and to maintain for that purpose a 
subsidiary force, consisting of a regiment of native cavalry) six regiments of 
infantry, and a complete company of European artillery, and the rajah engaged, 
besides. paying seven and a half Jaes as the annual expense of this force, to 
maintain an efficient contingent of not less than 3000 cavalry and 2000 infantry, 
to abstain from all encroachment on British allies, and to negotiate with 
foreign states only after consultation with te new Sao Bhp 
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overtures for an alliance, on terms similar to those which had been offered to av. 180. 
his father, but the governor-general, either because his indignation had not yet 
sufficiently cooled down, or because he thought that the Nagpoor alliance had S:bsidiayy 
rendered one with Bhopaul unnecessary, met the overtures coldly, and gave the rik Nag: 
nabob to understand that, in regard to his territories, it was his intention to "” 
maintain the strictest neutrality and indifference. P 

The subsidiary alliance concluded with Nagpoor seemed so important, that 
no time was lost in acting upon it. A body of troops, designed to form the 
subsidiary force, had previously been assembled at Ellichpoor, and as soon as the 
requisite notification was received from the resident, commenced their march 
under the command of Colonel Walker. Starting on the Ist of June, they ts unpopa- 
crossed the Wurda on the 6th, and two days after arrived within a march of “"” 
Nagpoor. Here the main body halted, and two battalions moving forward, 
made their entrance into the Bhonsla capital on the 10th. Great was the 
surprise which had been produced by their arrival in the vicinity. The conclu- 
sion of the treaty had been kept a profound secret, and was not even suspected, 
till it was formally proclaimed only the day before the troops made their 
appearance. It is natural to infer that there was good ground for this secrecy, 
and that the treaty was concealed because it was foreseen that its terms would 
not be relished. It was a virtual surrender of national independence, and 
opposition to it, therefore, furnished a rallying point to all the disaffected, who 
were now able, in opposing the government, to conceal their factious aims 
under the disguise of an affected patriotism. Many even who had given in be , 
their adhesion to Apa Sahib, complained loudly of his breach of faith in carry- Apa Saniv, 
ing on and concluding so important a negotiation without consulting them. 
The quarrels which ensued were so bitter, and his position became in consequence 
so precarious, that he considered the two battalions which had arrived insufti- 
cient for his protection, and begged that the main body, whose destined station 
was Hoshungabad, on the left bank of the Nerbudda, should in the meantime 
remain in the vicinity. The permanent cantonment selected for the two 
battalions was situated about three miles west of Nagpoor. This seemed to 
Apa Sahib too distant for his personal safety, and he therefore took the extra- 
ordinary step of withdrawing from the seat of government, and fixing his 
residence at a villa immediately adjoining the cantonment. 

‘As the time for decisive measures to put down the predatory system had ae 
now arrived, it will be proper, before proceeding further, to give some account 
of the leading bands against which the military operations in contemplation 
were to be directed. We begin with the Pindarees The derivation of the 
name is unknown, but the parties bearing it make some figure in the early 
wars of the Deccan, previous to the extinction of the Mahometan dynasties 
there by the Moguls. They formed large bodies of irregular horse, and were 
chiefly distinguished from other troops of the same description, by serving with- y j= 
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Ap.1816. out pay, on condition of being permitted to compensate themselves by plunder. 
~~~ 'This permission was of course understood to apply only to enemies, but the 
‘me ?in- Pindarees were not scrupulous, and when plunder was attainable, made little 
pruatory distinction between friend and foe. When the Moguls had established their 
nation. ascendency in the Deccan, the Pindarees transferred their services to the 
Mabrattas, and shared largely in the disaster at Paniput. Having thus been 
brought into Northern India, they established themselves chiefly in Malwah, and 
obtained settlements in the vicinity of the Nerbudda, taking the designations 
of Seindia Shahi and Holkar Shahi Pindarees, according as they adhered to 
the one or the other of these Mahratta chiefs. In following their fortunes, 
however, they never allowed their supposed allegiance to interfere with their 
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interest, and were always ready to join any party whose expeditions promised 
to yield the largest amount of plunder. 

ES The Scindia Shahi Pindarees, by far the most numerous, first obtained their 

pelitions, assignments of land from Madhajee Scindia in 1794 They were then headed 
by two brothers, Heeroo and Burun, who raised their standard at the season of 
the Dussera or Dasahara, an annual festival, celebrated at the end of October or 
beginning of November; and having collected their own followers, and all 
vagabond adventurers who chose to join them, set out at the end of the rains 
on a lukbar or plundering expedition. The whole body were mounted, some 
so well as to form an efficient cavalry, but the far greater part very indiffer- 
ently on small horses or ponies, and with arms of a miscellaneous description, 
including pikes, clubs, and sticks pointed with iron. Carrying no baggage, 
because they trusted to the expedition itself for the supply of their wants, they 
moved with great celerity towards some previously appointed rendezvous, 
from which as a centre they spread over the whole country, and made a 
thorough sweep of everything which was portable and possessed any v: As 
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they were not disposed to risk an encounter with regular troops, they 4.v. 1s 
endeavoured to fall by surprise on each district marked out for plunder, and a 
to complete the work of devastation before there was any danger of being "oma | 
overtaken. In carrying out this plan, no time could be lost, and hence, inticted ty 
as the speediest means of extortion, every species of torture and abomination pag 
was resorted to. Persons suspected of concealing property had a bag of hot 

ashes tied round their head, and were suffocated, by being thus compelled to 

inhale them; or, after being thrown on their back, had a heavy beam placed 

across their breast, while a Pindaree sat at each end pressing it down, and at 

the same time inflicting blows on the helpless victim. Boiling oil and burning 

straw were also common materials of torture, and not unfrequently children 

torn from their mothers’ arms were dashed on the ground, or thrown into wells, 

or tossed into the air, and received on the point of a spear. It is almost 
unnecessary to add that the mothers themselves, and all other females who 

could tempt brutality, were subjected to treatment worse than death. 

The two chiefs, Heeroo and Burun, died in 1800, and left sons who fol- ‘des ot 
lowed in their fathers’ footsteps. It was impossible, however, that anything bets 
like hereditary succession could be followed out among the Pindarees, 
Individual talent was the true passport to leadership, and accordingly we find 
that in a few years, though the sons of the above leaders acquired considerable 
notoriety, the chief power had passed into other hands. Among the leaders of 
the Scindia Shahi Pindarees, two particularly distinguished themselves. These 
were Cheetoo and Kureem Khan. Cheetoo, by birth a Jat, was sold when a child 
during a famine toa Pindaree. As he grew up, he distinguished himself in 
the durra, or Pindaree company, to which his master belonged, and in 1804 
stood so high in the estimation of Dowlut Row Scindia, that he gave him a 
jaghire and conferred upon him the title of Nabob. Two years after he fell 
into disgrace, and was imprisoned by Scindia, who did not restore him to liberty 
till he had been four years in prison, and purchased release by the payment of 
a heavy ransom. He afterwards returned to his jaghire, and again ingratiated 
himself so much with Scindia, that he gave him five additional districts lying 
on the east of Bhopaul. His cantonments were situated at Nimar, opposite to 
Hindia, on the Nerbudda, and his usual residence was Sutevas, in the vicinity. 
Latterly he seldom made distant excursions, though expeditions annually issued 
by his orders, and were said sometimes to muster 12,000 horse. 

Kureem Khan, the other principal leader of the Pindarees, was by birth a wa 
Rohilla, and first attracted notice as the head of a band of Pindarees in the 
service of Dowlut Row Scindia, when that chief made war upon the Nizam, 
and compelled him to submit to the disgraceful convention of Kurdla. 
During that campaign, Kureem Khan enriched himself with plunder, and laid 
the foundation of his future fortune. His marriage with a lady belonging to a 
ranch of the family of Bhopaul, while it added to his respectability, Utara) Cy 
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A.v.1sis. him some assignments in that territory, and the value of his services induced 
Scindia to endeavour to secure them by creating him a nabob, and granting 
Kueem him several additional districts. If in these respects he resembled Cheetoo, he 
Ieuterortne Pesembled him still more in the subsequent treatment which he received. In 
Piadwree proportion as his power increased, Scindia, who had thought of him only as an 
useful dependant, began to suspect that he might one day prove a dangerous 
rival. There were certainly some grounds for this suspicion, since Kureem 
Khan had begun to act as if he contemplated the establishment of a regular 
sovereignty. Not contented like other Pindaree leaders with heading a body 
of predatory horse, he enlisted a number of infantry, possessed himself of several 
guns, and formed a pagah or establishment of household troops. All these 
things indicated an amount of ambition which Scindia was determined not to 
tolerate in any Pindaree, and he therefore contrived a plan for securing Kureem 
Khan’s person, and annihilating his power. To effect this by open force would 
have been difficult ; cunning furnished at once an easier and a surer process. 

To put his scheme in execution, Scindia set out from Gwalior, and sent a 
message to Kureem Khan to meet him on important business. The Pindaree’s 
vanity was flattered by the message, and he advanced to meet his acknowledged 

Eady sovereign with a state scarcely inferior to his own. The interview took place 

sine by in the vicinity of Bersiah, and Kureem Khan, who had vainly been attempting 

Ssintls. the capture of the fort of Suttunburee, was deluded into the belief that Scindia 
meant, after reducing the place by his more powerful artillery, to make him a 
present of it. Thus thrown off his guard, he was still more flattered when 
Scindia offered to visit him in hisown camp. To show his high sense of the 
honour, he seated his visitor on a temporary throne, formed of a bag of rupees of 
the value of £12,500, which, according to a custom usual in India when a superior 
condescends to visit an inferior, was meant and accepted as a present. Scindia 
professed to be not only delighted with his reception, but filled with admiration 
of Kureem Khan's abilities. He had found, he said, what he had long sought 
in vain—an individual combining the qualities of a soldier and a statesman, and 
there was scarcely anything he could ask that he was not inclined to grant. 
This hint was not lost on Kureem Khan, who applied for several important 
grants in addition to those that had previously been promised. Sunnuds, or 
deeds of grant, and a rich dress of investiture, were ordered to be prepared, and 
nothing remained but to complete the ceremony. Full of hope, he proceeded 
on the appointed day with a few attendants to the Mahratta camp. He was — 
received with singular honour, and seemed on the eve of having all his wishes 
fulfilled, when Scindia on some pretext quitted the tent, and a body of armed 
men rushed in and made Kureem Khan their prisoner. The success of this 
first treachery being announced by a signal gun, Scindia’s troops instantly 
attacked the Pindaree camp, and dispersing all the persons who bel to it, 
gained an immense booty. Still more was expected, as it was kno 4 
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Shujahalpoor, where his family resided, Kureem Khan had deposited the greater .v. 1811. 
part of his jewels and treasure. His mother, however, saved them by hurrying ur 5 
off with everything of value to the westward, and obtaining an asylum with tmpseo- 
Zalim Sing, Nabob of Kotah. Kureem Khan was carried off asa prisoner to Kam 
Gwalior, His followers, naturally exasperated, were not slow in retaliating, Hoa 
and, divided into several bands, the largest of which was headed by his nephew 
Namdur Khan, plundered the territories of Scindia without mercy. The effect 

was to convince the treacherous Mahratta that he gained little by Kureem 

Khan’s imprisonment, and he was therefore induced, at the end of four years, 

by the tempting offer of a payment of six lacs, to give him his liberty. 

Before Kureem Khan was released, some attempt was made to obtain an His release 
oblivion of the past, and engage him once more in Scindia’s interests. While qantas 
in custody he made no scruple of promising everything that was asked of him, ee 
put the moment he saw himself again at the head of his Pindarees the work of 
vengeance commenced, and Scindia found that if he erred in seizing Kureem 
Khan at first, he had erred still more in selling him his freedom. Ere long his 
loss by depredations far exceeded the six lacs which had been paid him, and 
Kureem Khan could boast of more extensive territories than belonged to him 
before his captivity. In addition to the force which he could himself‘ collect, he 
had the disposal of that of Cheetoo, who having formerly been under great 
obligations to him, and having moreover like himself wrongs to avenge on 
Scindia, was ready to take part in any incursion into his territories, The 
effect of this union was to increase the Pindaree force to an extent which made 
it really formidable. At the dussera of 1811, the number of Pindarees who 
assembled is stated by Sir John Malcolm to have been not less than 60,000. 

This is an exaggeration, and Prinsep is certainly nearer the truth, when he 
states them at “not less than 25,000 cavalry, of all descriptions, besides several 
battalions of infantry newly raised for the purpose.” 

This great prosperity of Kureem Khan was destined not to be of long dura- wipes 
tion, He was anxious for an incursion into the territories ‘of Ragojee Bhonsla, toNagpoor 
from which, owing to the notorious feebleness of the government, a rich booty “"°™ 
with little risk was anticipated. Cheetoo, on whom Ragojee had recently con- 
ferred several jaghires, was unwilling to forfeit them by taking part in such an 
incursion, and the quarrel became so bitter that the union was broken up. 

While thus weakened, Kureem Khan was attacked by Jagoo Bapoo, a general 
whom Scindia had sent against him, and so completely defeated that his durra 
was dispersed, and he had great difficulty in saving himself by a precipitate 
flight. Though Cheetoo did not take an aetive part in this attack, he is said 
to have suggested it. At all events he managed to turn it to his advantage, 
and by the dispersion of his rival's durra added so largely to his own that he 
was now by far the most formidable of all the Pindaree leaders. Kureem Khan 
continued his flight to Kotah, where his family had found an asylum; but Pir 
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wary nabob, unwilling to commit himself further, advised him to seek the pro- 
tection of Ameer Khan, who received him with many professions. of friendship. 
They could not have been sincere, for he shortly after, under pretence of recom- 
mending him to Toolsah Bai, then regent of Holkar’s dominions, handed him 
over to his agent Guffoor Khan, by whom he was detained as a prisoner for 
three years, During this interval his nephew Namdur Khan had exerted him- 
self to keep up his durra, but on his return he found it so much diminished, 
that he consented to hold only a secondary place, by uniting it to the durra 
of Dost Mahomed, and Wasil Mahomed, the two sons of Heeroo. These, as 
successors to their father, had always claimed a place among the Pindaree 
leaders, but were mainly indebted for the prominent position which they had 
attained to Kureem Khan's overthrow. They held considerable jaghires in the 
neighbourhood of Bhilsa, and were usually cantoned within the Bhopaul terri- 
tory. In 1814 the relative strength of the principal Pindaree durras was 
supposed to be as follows:—Cheetoo’s 15,000, Kureem Khan's 4000, and Dost 
and Wasil Mahomed’s 7000. Adding to these 8000 under independent leaders 
of inferior note, the whole Pindaree foree must have mustered about 34,000. 
For many years the Pindarees confined their depredations to the neighbour- 
ing territories of the Peishwa, the Nizam, and the Rajah of Berar, Those of 
the rajah, as the weakest, suffered most severely, and he was more than once 
alarmed both for his own personal safety and for that of his capital. In 
proportion as their devastations impoverished the districts subjected to them, 
their expeditions began to prove unproductive, and it became necessary to 
extend them over a wider field. The British territories had hitherto escaped, 
but after a pusillanimous policy was adopted, the hope of impunity tempted 
aggression, and in January, 1812, a body of Pindarees belonging to Dost 
Mahomed’s durra penetrated through Bundeleund and Rewa. After spreading 
devastation and terror on every side, burning numerous villages, and commit- 
ting fearful atrocities on the inhabitants, they were advancing to the pillage of 
the large commercial town of Mirzapoor, when the approach of British troops 
from Benares and Allahabad compelled them to change their route, and make 
the best of their way home through a province of Nagpoor. The quantity of 
booty obtained made it certain that this was only the first of a series of forays, 
and while the inhabitants of the districts threatened were kept in a state of 
alarm which seriously interfered with their industrial occupations, government 
incurred great expense in stationing and maintaining troops in the various 
localities into which it seemed most probable that incursions would be made. 
Tn this way a line of posts was formed, stretching from the frontiers of Bundel- 
cund to the Gulf of Cambay. It was impossible, however, that such a line could 
be effectually guarded, and the Pindarees repeatedly breaking through it, or 
turning it, carried on their ravages simultaneously in all the three presidencies. 
One band about 5000 strong, headed by Cheetoo, penetrating 
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waste the dependencies of Surat; while other bodies, carrying their depredations .v. 1810. 
to the south and east, entered the Northern Cirears, and earried off a rich booty = 
from the district of Masulipatam. In March, 1816, the devastating hordes Devastations 
mustered in the greatest numbers they had yet displayed. In three divisions, Paves 
one of them estimated at 10,000, and the others at 5000 each, they burst into 

the territories of the Nizam. One of the smaller divisions continuing onward, 
penetrated to Guntoor and Masulipatam, and for eight days kept moving about 

at the rate of thirty or forty miles a day, committing fearful devastation, and 
perpetrating horrible atrocities. From the report of a commission specially 
appointed to ascertain the amount of injury inflicted, it appeared that during 

the above eight days, 182 persons had been slain, 505 wounded, and 3633 
tortured. 

‘The comparative impunity with which the Pindarees had escaped in March, Rest | 
1816, tempted them to return in December. The population, despairing of by them 
being able to offer any resistance, fled to the neighbouring. hills and thickets, tien 
and left their villages and homes at the mercy of the marauders, who had par- 
tially plundered the town of Ganjam, and threatened the temple of Juggernaut, 
which no feeling of veneration would have induced them to spare, when the 
approach of troops hastened their departure. They were not allowed, however, 
to escape so easily us before. One British detachment hanging on their rear, 
repeatedly came so near as to inflict severe punishment on the main body; other 
detachments intercepted them in their retreat, and when at last they reached 
their cantonments it was with greatly reduced numbers, and the loss of much 
of their ill-gotten booty. These disasters, and others of a similar nature which 
hefell the Pindarees in various quarters, gave some countenance to the efficacy of 
the defensive system, and parties were not wanting, both at home and in India, 
to oppose the adoption of more vigorous measures. These, however, were now 
decidedly in a minority, and the most competent judges concurred in recom- 
mending offensive operations. During the administration of Lord Minto the 
supreme government declared that “the arrangements and measures of defence 
which they had adopted were merely palliatives,” and that they “anticipated 
the necessity, at some future time, of undertaking a system of military and 
political operations calculated to strike at the root of this great and increasing 
evil.” Earl Moira had never had any doubt on the subject, and had from the 
very first urged the suppression of the predatory hordes as essential to the pro- 
sperity and permanent tranquillity of the country. 

Notwithstanding the decided conviction expressed by two successive Indian Timid 
administrations, the home authorities clung so strongly to the defensive, that 2 ti iome 
letter from the secret committee, dated 29th September, 1815, expressly pro- “80% 
hibited the supreme government “from engaging in plans of general confederacy. 
and offensive operations against the Pindarees, either with a view to their utter 
extirpation, or in anticipation of an apprehended danger.” The governor-gene- Le 
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40,1816, ral continued to urge his views, but so unsuccessfully, that even Mr. Canning, 
who in 1816 had become president of the Board of Control, dictated instructions 
Timid coun- in which the following passages occur: “We are unwilling to incur the risk of 
Lok rasa general war for the uncertain purpose of extirpating the Pindarees. Extended 
sald political and military combinations we cannot at present sanction or approve.” 
ested Again, after a reference to the “suspicious behaviour of certain of the Mahratta 
chieftains and the daring movements of the Pindarees,” it is added: ‘We enter- 
tain a strong hope that the dangers which arise from both these causes, and 
which must, perhaps, always exist in a greater or less degree, may, by a judi- 
cious management of our existing relations, be prevented from coming upon us 
in any very formidable force; while, on the other hand, any attempt at this 
moment to establish a new system of policy tending to a wider diffusion of our 
power, must necessarily interfere with those economical regulations which it is 
more than ever incumbent on us to recommend as indispensable to the main- 
tenance of our present ascendency, and by exciting the jealousy and suspicion 
of other states, may too probably produce or mature those very projects of 
hostile confederacy which constitute the chief object of your apprehension.” 
These crude notions, and the pusillanimous policy which they recommended, 
were only carried to their legitimate consequences, when the secret committee, 
acting in obedience to Mr. Canning’s dictation, suggested the practicability of 
taking advantage of the mutual dissensions of the Pindarees, and of neutralizing 
their mischievous activity by setting one leader against another. The indig- 
nant reply of the governor-general deserves to be quoted: “When the honoura- 
ble committee suggest. the expedient of engaging one portion of the Pindarees 
to destroy some other branch of the association, I'am roused to the fear that 
we have been culpably deficient in pointing out to the authorities at home the 
brutal and atrocious qualities of those wretches. Had we not failed to describe 
sufficiently the horror and execration in which the Pindarees are justly held, T 
am satisfied that nothing could have been more repugnant to the feelings of the 
honourable committee than the notion that this government should be soiled 
by @ procedure which was to bear the colour of confidential intereourse—of a 
common cause with any of these gangs.” 

‘Tho bolder The atrocities of the Pindarees had at length been carried to such a height 
Pulvena that the home authorities became convinced of the necessity of adopting a 
{atukea. bolder course than they had hitherto enjoined, and so far modified their previous 
instructions, as to admit that “they were not intended to restrain the governor- 
general in the exercise of his judgment and discretion upon any occasion when 
actual war upon the British territories might be commenced by any body of 
marauders, and where the lives and properties of British subjects might call for 
efficient protection.” Any measures which he might have adopted for the 
purpose of repelling invasion and pursuing the invaders into their ants 

were approved by anticipation, The governor-general lost no time 
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upon the new policy thus indicated, and prepared to negotiate the new alliances a.p.1s16. 
which it would be necessary to form before any reasonable hope could be 
entertained of suppressing the predatory system. The Pindarees, though the otherde- 
most numerous and most atrocious, were by no means the only depredators. Pv the 
Depredation in some form entered largely into the military system of the Mah- ?"™* 
rattas, and many of the troops professedly belonging to Scindia and Holkar 

‘were marauding mercenaries, who trusted much more to plunder than to regular 

pay, and were ever ready when dissatisfied with the one or the other to change 
masters, or to assume independence and create disturbances merely for the pur- 

pose of profiting by them. The desertion of the alliances which the Marquis 

of Wellesley had formed was a virtual declaration in favour of predatory war- 

fare, and bands of Patan mercenaries, sometimes in the name of Mahratta chiefs, 

but more frequently without thinking it necessary to employ any pretext, 

began to roam over the territories from which protection had been withdrawn, 

as if that withdrawal had declared them to be a common prey. Ameer Khan, 

whom we have already seen at the head of these marauders, having fixed upon 
Rajpootana as the principal sphere of his operations, kept the whole country 

in a state bordering on anarchy. The feuds existing among the Rajpoot chiefs 

made it easy for him to play the one against the other, and thus enrich and 
aggrandize himself at the expense of all. In order to show how much the 

general tranquillity was thus disturbed some detail will be necessary. 

Rajasthan or Rajpootana, an extensive region stretching westward from the Stateot Raj- 
Jumna to Scinde, and southward from the Punjab to Malwah and Gujerat, Lge 
derived its name from the principal tribes inhabiting it, who called themselves 
Rajpoots, or “Sons of Princes,” because they claimed to represent the Cshatriya, 
or the original regal and military Hindoo caste. It is said that at an early 
period the whole territory was ruled by a single prince. Be this as it may, the 
primitive monarchy, if it ever existed, had been completely dissolved, and the 
country broken up into a number of independent principalities. Of these, by 
far the most important were Mewar, Marwar, and Dhoondar, better known by 
the names of their respective capitals, Odeypoor, Joudpoor, and Jeypoor. The 
chief, or, as he is called, the Rana of Odeypoor, claimed direct descent from 
Rama, and accordingly took precedency of all the other Rajpoot princes, who, 
when the succession opened to them, did not think themselves fully installed 
till he-had-recognizéd them by bestowing an ornament worn upon the forehead. 

This recognized pre-eminence of the Rana gave him much more political weight 
than he could have derived from his territory, which, situated in the south of 
Rajpootana, was throughout rugged, and, with a few exceptional spots, far from 
fertile. The Mogul, though he often tried, failed to make him tributary, and 
he maintained his independence to the last. Immediately to the west beyond 
> Aravali Mountains lay the territory of Marwar, or of the Rajah of Joudpoor, 
‘ho belonged to the Rahtore tribe of Rajpoots, and derived his descent from a ah 
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A.p.1s%. family which reigned at Canouje about the time of the Mahometan conquest, 
He possessed some fertile tracts, particularly towards his south frontier, but all 
Bates es the rest of his territory was little better than a sandy desert. In the reign of 
poot staten Akbar the rajahs acknowledged the Mogul as their superior, and held high office 
at his court, till the bigotry of Aurungzebe compelled them to throw off the 
yoke. During a war of thirty years they maintained their independence and 
were never again subject to the Mogul. On the north-east, extending nearly to 
the banks of the Jumna, was the territory of the Rajah of Jeypoor, who claimed 
descent from Kasa, a younger son of Rama, and was the acknowledged head of 
the Kachwaka Rajpoots. Many parts of the territory, though sandy, had been 
brought by irrigation under profitable culture, and many other parts were so 
well adapted for grazing that a very considerable revenue was raised. The 
proximity to Agra and Delhi brought the rajahs into early antagonism with the 
Mogul emperors, and deprived them of independence. While the empire 
existed they endeavoured to compensate themselves for the loss by repeatedly 
gaining possession of the first offices in the state; when the empire became 
hopelessly dismembered, Jey Sing, the rajah then reigning, ceased to contest 
the Mahratta ascendency, and making the best terms he could with them, con- 
tinued till his death in 1743 to devote himself to internal improvements, and. 
to the cultivation of his literary tastes, more especially the science of astro-~ 
nomy, his proficiency in which is attested by his astronomical tables drawn up 
for the reformation of the calendar, and the observatories which he erected at 
Jeypoor, Oojein, Benares, and Delhi. 
ace In 1803, at the close of the second Mahratta war, Bheem Sing was Rana 
Pees ee of Odeypoor, Meer Sing Rajah of Joudpoor, and J ugat Sing Rajah of Jeypoor. 
beantifn ‘Their only safety was in union, but their feuds made this impossible, and left 
“er them to become the prey of comparatively ignoble enemies. ‘The original 
cause of quarrel is so singular and characteristic, as to be not undeserving of 
short narrative. Bheem Sing had a beautiful daughter, Krishna Koomaree, 
who was sought in marriage by several Rajpoot princes: the Rajah of Joudpoor 
was the successful suitor, but died before the marriage was celebrated. The 
Rajah of Jeypoor was next preferred; and all the preliminary arrangements 
having been made, an escort of 3000 troops had actually proceeded to Odey- 
poor to bring the princess home, when Man Sing, now Rajah of Joudpoor, 
stepped in and claimed her as his wife, insisting that after she had been the 
atfianced bride of his predecessor it would bring indelible disgrace upon him to 
allow her to be married into any other family. As no time was to be lost, Man 
Sing took the most effectual means to prevent the marriage with Jugat Sing, 
by attacking and routing the troops which he had sent to escort. the princess 
from Odeypoor. A fierce war immediately ensued, and was so far in favour 
of Man Sing, that the Rana broke off the intended nuptials and agreed to) 
him as his son-in-law. For this success he was mainly indebted to pr 
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rattas, who, having during their conquests in Hindoostan established their a. 150. 
claim of chout in Rajpootana, made it a ground for interfering in the internal 
concerns of its chiefs. Both Scindia and Holkar gave their support to the Fess 
Rajah of Joudpoor, but notwithstanding this formidable combination, the Rajah Peed 
of Jeypoor was still in hopes of being able to maintain his ground, as he had, “"* 

in December, 1803, concluded a treaty with Lord Lake, by which the integrity 

of his territories was guaranteed by the 
Company, In this case, however, the 
guarantee of the Company proved a 
broken reed. Sir George Barlow, on find- 
ing that the treaty interfered with his 
pusillanimous policy, availed himself of 
some flimsy pretexts for cancelling it, 
and as if this injustice had not been 
sufficient, let the Mahrattas loose upon 
him by freeing them from some restric- 
tions which prohibited them from inter- 
fering with his territory. The first effect 
of this desertion was to subject him to a 
visit from Holkar, whom he was obliged 





Mananasa Buxea Stxo, Prince of Odeypoor. 


to buy off at the price of twenty lacs of From Todd's Antal of Rajathas, 


rupees. 

In consideration of this sum, Holkar undertook not to interfere in the war War pro- 
which the rival marriage had produced, and Man Sing, not only attacked thera 
by Jugat Sing, but opposed by a powerful body of his own subjects, who, “""™* 
disgusted by his tyranny, had risen in support of another claimant to the 
throne, was obliged to shut himself up in the citadel of Joudpoor. Scindia, who 
had been bought off by the Rana, had also agreed to remain neutral, but both 
he and Holkar, while keeping their engagements in the letter, laid no restraint 
on their marauding dependants Ameer Khan in particular, considering it 
contrary to his interest that Man Sing’s power should be annihilated, compelled 
Tugat Sing to raise the siege of Joudpoor, and hasten home to the defence of his 
own dominions. The Rana, though he took no part in the war between the 
two rajahs, suffered so much from the exactions of Scindia and Ameer Khan, 
and felt so indignant at being obliged to treat them as equals, that he made 
an urgent application to the Company, and offered to purchase their protection 
by the cession of half his territory. ‘The two rajabs, also convinced that their 
hostilities were only making them the prey ofa common enemy, offered to submit 
their quarrel to the arbitration of the British government, which having, as 
they justly argued, succeeded to the place of the Mogul emperor, ought not to 
decline his duties, one of the most obvious and important of which was to in- 
terpose authoritatively for the maintenance of the general tranquillity. The ta : 
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Av 10 policy now in favour was too selfish and cowardly to attach any weight to 
these representations, and the British government looked on with indifference, 
Horrible and kept boasting of its moderation in standing aloof, while whole provinces 
ome were falling into a state of anarchy. One effect of this policy was to seal the 
disensen fate of the beautiful Krishna Koomaree, Princess of Odeypoor. The Rana, her 
vet chieS father, deprived of all other support, was driven to enlist the services of Ameer 
Khan, and assigned to him a fourth of his revenues as the permanent hire of 
one of the Patan adyenturer’s brigades, Availing himself of the influence thus 
acquired, Ameer Khan, who had discovered in the Rana a character as heartless 
and unprincipled as his own, ventured to suggest, that as the marriage feud 
still continued to rage, the only effectual mode of terminating it would be to 
remove its cause by putting the princess to death. Strange to say, the inhuman 
proposal, instead of being rejected with horror, was listened to, and according 
to Ameer Khan’s account, the Rana replied as follows:—‘“If you will pledge 
yourself to get for me Khalee Row (a coveted tract of territory), from Rajah Man 
Sing, I will in that case contrive to get rid of my daughter after you shall have 
gone, using such means as shall create as little odium as possible.” The means 
adopted were to mix poison with his daughter's food. The quantity taken 
proved insufficient, but the princess, divining what had been intended, sent to 
her father to say that if her living longer was deemed inconsistent with the 
interest of his family, there was no necessity for going secretly to work. She 
accordingly dressed herself in gay attire, and procuring a bowl of poison, drank 
bo ea it off, exclaiming, “This is the marriage to which I was foredoomed.” Her 
Koomaree. mother, unable to survive the tragical fate of her beloved daughter, died shortly 
after of a broken heart. The father continued to live and reap the full fruits 
of his infamy. According to the account given by Sir John Malcolm, the 
untimely death of the princess was no sooner known in Odeypoor, than “loud 
lamentations burst from every quarter, and expressions of pity at her fate 
were mingled with execrations on the weakness and cowardice of those who 
could purchase safety on such terms.” The difficulty of finding any redeeming 
trait in this diabolical atrocity, will justify the insertion of Sir John’s narrative 
of the conduct of “Sugwant Sing, chief of Karradur, who, the moment he 
hgard of the proceedings in the palace, hastened from his residence to Odey- 
poor, and dismounting from a breathless horse, went unceremoniously into the 
presence of his prince, whom he found seated with several of his ministers in 
apparent affliction. ‘Is the princess dead or alive?’ was his impatient interro- 
gation; to which, after a short pause, Adjeit Sing replied, by entreating him 
‘not to disturb the grief of a father for a lost child.’ The old chief immediately 
unbuckled his sword, which, with his shield, he laid at the feet of the Maha- 
rana, saying, in a calm but resolute tone: ‘My ancestors have served yours for 
more than thirty generations, and to you I cannot utter what I feel, b ; 
arms shall never more be used in your service.” Sugwant Sing us ; 
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word. Though he lived eight years longer, and did not actually renounce his «.v. is 
allegiance, he did not again bear arms for the Rana. 

It was impossible that permanent peace could be purchased by such Subordinate 
inhuman means, and war and rapine, the effect partly of foreign aggression pee 
and partly of intestine dissension, prevailed in almost every part of Rajpootana “™ 
which held out any hope of plunder. Besides the three Rajpoot principali- 
ties, of which some account has been given, there were many others, some of 
them like those of Bikaneer and Jessulmeer, though of great extent, situated 
so far to the north and west, and of so sterile a character, as to be almost beyond 
the reach of military operations; and others, like Kotah, Boondee, and Mackaree, 
of comparatively small extent, but from their immediate proximity to the 
eastern frontier, of considerable military and political importance. Mackaree 
was the only one of these which had a subsisting alliance with the Company; 
but it was perfectly obvious that until they were all brought into the same 
position, the predatory system could not be successfully combated. Such then 
was the first task to which the governor-general considered it necessary to 
address himself. It was not very difficult, for such was the state of insecurity se 
and wretchedness to which most of the chiefs had been reduced, that nothing  governor- 
more than the intimation of a readiness to abandon the non-interference policy ran) ‘ea 
was required, in order to induce them to apply for the benefits of the better — 
policy about to be resumed. The Rajah of Jeypoor, who, from the unjustifiable 
manner in which he had been thrown off, was considered as having a prior 
claim, made the first application, and the resident at Delhi, to whom it had 
been presented, was authorized in April, 1816, to negotiate an alliance. The 
Rana of Odeypoor and the Rajah of Joudpoor followed his example. So anxious 
was the Rajah of Kotah for proteetion, that he offered beforehand to submit to 
any terms which the governor-general might dictate. The Rajah of Boondee, 

. taking a similar course, pleaded services which ought not to have been forgotten; 
while a number of petty chiefs on the frontiers of Bundeleund or Malwah prayed 
to be taken within the pale of protection. Even Ameer Khan, as if carried 
away by the current, or conscious that he would be unable to resist it, offered 
to desist from pillage if guaranteed in his actual possession, and to assist in 
dispersing the Pindarees. Nuzur Mahomed also, the Nabob of Bhopaul, 
notwithstanding the little encouragement formerly given, renewed his applica- 
tion with more success, and concluded a preliminary engagement. 

Some doubt was felt as to the course which Scindia might take. The Pin- part. 
darees had been accustomed to take part in all his expeditions, and deemed Sond 
themselves so necessary to him, that Namdur Khan, on hearing of the projected SS 
crusade against them, addressed a letter to Seindia, in which he asked, “ What, 
if we are destroyed, will become of you?” Nor was this question so extrava- 
gant as it may at first sight appear. Scindia himself was doubtful if he could 
dispense with their assistance, and several of his Teh diting ished aaa 
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A.v. 1816. not only patronized the Pindarees, but believed that, if duly supported, they 
~~~ might prove a match for the British, and be the means of re-establishing the 
"The mode of warfare which the Mahrattas originally pursued, and to the abandon- 
abandons ment of which not a few ascribed their more recent disasters. It was therefore 
*rSindis not without alarm and deep mortification that Scindia, shrinking from a new 
contest, felt constrained to abandon the Pindarees to their fate, and even to 
profess his desire to assist in any measures that might be adopted for their 
extermination. While Scindia was thus afraid to show any countenance to 
the Pindaree, little was to be apprehended from the troops of Holkar, whose 
musnud was now occupied by a child, while an unprincipled woman acted as 
regent, and had difficulty in maintaining her position among contending factions. 
policy ofthe In regard to the Peishwa, there was more room for doubt. He had long 
submitted with the utmost reluctance to the yoke which the subsidiary alliance 
had imposed upon him, and ever since he had been compelled to allow his 
favourite, Trimbukjee, to be carried off to an imprisonment which was appar- 
ently to be for life, his bitter animosity to the British had scarcely been dis- 
guised. Loud and incessant were his complaints of harshness and injustice. 
He had given up Trimbukjee, he alleged, only that he might be brought to 
trial, and in the belief that if found guilty he would be returned to him for 
punishment, He was also sustaining severe pecuniary loss, as Trimbukjee, who 
had been intrusted with his treasures, was the only person who could show 
where they were concealed. While daily importuning the resident on this 
subject, and enlarging on many other imaginary grievances, the startling intel- 
pce ligence arrived that Trimbukjee had made his escape on the 2d of September, 
‘Trimbukjes. 1816, from the Fort of Tannah. For greater security, the garrison of the fort 
consisted entirely of European soldiers, and this circumstance was proved to 
have aided the means used for setting him at liberty. He was allowed every 
afternoon to take exercise for an hour or two on the ramparts, and it was - 
remembered when too late that a Mahratta groom who had the charge of an 
officer's horse, used about the same time to be busily employed immediately 
below in currying and cleaning him. He was often singing snatches of Mahratta 
songs, the meaning of which the sentries did not understand, but which Bishop 
Heber, from the account given to him, has exhibited in the following verses:— 
“Behind the bush the bowmen hide, 
The horse benéath the tree, 
Where shall I find « knight will ride 
The jungle paths with me? 
There are five-and-fifty coursers there, 
And four-and-fifty men ; 
When the fifty-fifth shall mount his steed, 
The Deccan thrives again.” 


A hole cut in the wall of the sale where the Mabrata grom ap 
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horse was easily reached from an outhouse of the fort, to which Trimbukjee av. 1810 
was permitted to retire at a certain hour in the evening in charge of a sentry. 
In a dark and rainy night, while the sentry stood outside, the prisoner dis- cape ot 
appeared, and having changed his dress into that of a common labourer, with a ee 
basket on his head, passed the gateway of the fort unquestioned. The narrow 

channel of Salsette was all that separated him from the Mabratta territory. 

He waded over, and found a body of horsemen, who soon placed him beyond 

the reach of pursuit. 

‘The Peishwa, on being informed by Mr. Elphinstone of Trimbukjee’s escape, Duplicity 
not only professed entire ignorance, but promised to adopt energetic measures Pose: 
for recapturing him. He soon gave canse to suspect his sincerity. Any infor- 
mation he gave was found only to mislead, and he began to collect troops even 
in the vicinity of Poonah, with so little attempt at concealment, that it seemed 
as if he cared not how soon open hostilities were commenced. Meanwhile, 
though Bajee Row pretended to have no idea of the place to which Trimbukjee 
had retired, and declared solemnly that he believed him to be dead, all his 
subjects were well aware that he had found an asylum among the Mahadeo 
Hills, to the south of the Neera, and placed himself at the head of considerable 
bodies of horse and foot. It was moreover ascertained, that interviews had 
actually taken place between Trimbukjee and his master, who had conveyed 
money to him, and acted in such a manner as to make his cause his own. The 
troops under Trimbukjee at last amounted to nearly 20,000. This seemed only 
the prelude to a much more formidable muster, since the Peishwa displayed 
augmented activity in raising new levies, in removing his treasures from Poonah 
to Raighur, and in improving the defences of his strongest forts. 

It was now high time to bring the question of peace or war to a formal satval pre- 
decision, and Mr. Elphinstone, while waiting for instructions from the governor- Pape 
general, proceeded to prepare for the worst, by recalling to Poonah the principal 
part of the subsidiary force which had been stationed on the frontier to watch 
the Pindarees, and instructing the Hyderabad subsidiary force to advance into 
Candeish. Here a body of insurgents, about 5000 strong, had assembled under 
Godajee Dainglia, Trimbukjee’s nephew, while his brother-in-law, Jado Row, 
headed another body of about the same strength, in the south-east, in the 
vicinity of Punderpoor. Besides these, a number of smaller parties were pre- 
paring to join from various quarters. Had this been all, a short delay might 
still have been possible, but every step taken by the Peishwa showed plainly 
“that the insurgents had his full sanction, and had good ground for believing 
that he would soon place himself at their head. One of his most overt acts 
_Was the collecting of gun bullocks for the artillery in his arsenal at Poonah. 

‘Thus distinctly warned, Mr. Elphinstone deemed it folly to leave matters longer 
in suspense, and addressed a note to the Peishwa, in which, after reproaching 
him with duplicity and wanton aggression, he notified to him that the friendly ay 
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relations between the two governments were at an end, that any attempt to 
leave Poonah would be regarded as a declaration of war, and that the subsidiary 
foree would proceed forthwith to put down the insurrection. The last. threat 


thePeishwa. was immediately put in execution, and British troops moved forthwith against 


His alarm, 


the principal bodies of insurgents. Colonel Smith, at the head of a detachment 
lightly equipped, hastened to the south, and endeavoured in vain to come 
up with a body of 4000, which seemed only anxious to avoid an encounter, 
Another detachment under Major Smith was more successful, and after a chase 
of 150 miles in four days, overtook the fugitives. They made little resistance, 
and were dispersed without suffering severely, as the detachment had no 
cavalry to continue the pursuit. The other main body of insurgents 
assembled in Candeish did not escape so easily ; a detachment of the Hyderabad 
subsidiary force under Captain Davies having encountered them, and compelled 
them to a precipitate flight, leaving more than 400 dead upon the field. 

Bajee Row, when he saw the extreme to which matters had been precipitated, 
became seriously alarmed, and seemed willing to make any concession that 
might be required of him for the re-establishment of amicable relations, 
Another short delay in consequence took place, but its only effect. was to give 
him another opportunity of manifesting his insincerity. The moment the more 
immediate pressure was removed, all his promises were forgotten, and he 
resumed his former courses. Mr. Elphinstone, though still left without direct 
instructions from the governor-general, did not shrink from the responsibility 
in a manner forced upon him, and having on the 6th of May, 1817, obtained a 
private audience of the Peishwa, informed him that after what had passed, no 
accommodation with him could now be made except by his engaging to deliver 
Trimbukjee, and giving security for performance. This communication was 
received with great apparent coolness, and Mr. Elphinstone therefore thought 
it necessary on the following day to give a more definite form to his demands, 
by embodying them in a note which specifically required an obligation to 
deliver Trimbukjee within one month, and deliver the forts of Singhur, Poor- 
under, and Raighur, as interim pledges. The written demand was received 
with as much apparent indifference as the verbal communication, and the 
twenty-four hours allowed for answer had nearly expired when vakeels arrived 
to intimate that the Peishwa agreed to the terms, and would surrender the forts 
without delay. This unexpected result had been produced by the movement 
of the subsidiary force to positions which would have given them a complete 
command of Poonah. : 

On the 10th of May the instructions of the governor-general arrived. They 
approved by anticipation of all that Mr. Elphinstone had done, and made 
specific provision for three cases which, it was supposable, might have occurred. 
In the first ease, assuming that the Peishwa had surrendered Trimb jae, or 
made sincere efforts to seize him, the relations between the courts i 
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replaced on the same footing as when Trimbukjee was surrendered in 1815. «.. 1517. 
In the second case, assuming that the Peishwa had not taken active steps of 

any kind, the delivery of Trimbukjee within a definite time, and of greater Rigowm 
securities than furnished by the treaty of Bassein, were demanded. In the third ““™,,, 
case, which supposed that refusal or evasion continued after the receipt of the Pe!" 
instructions, the securities were to be enhanced. The securities mentioned 
included cessions of territory to the amount of twenty-nine lacs, to meet the 
expense of an additional subsidiary force of 5000 horse and 3000 foot, to be 
substituted for the Peishwa’s contingent ; the surrender of all claims on Gujerat, 
Bundeleund, and Hindoostan; and generally, a renunciation of all claim to be 

the head of a Mahratta confederacy. Should war have actually commenced, 

the Peishwa was to be seized, and a temporary arrangement made for the 
government of the country, The fact of instructions having been received from 

the governor-general was intimated to the Peishwa, but their precise contents 

were not explained to him till the Ist of June, when the resident waited upon 

him, and explained article by article the draft of a new treaty which he had 
prepared. 

The Peishwa and his ministers laboured hard to obtain some abatement of prides od 
the terms, but did nothing to justify it. On the contrary, the levy of troops priest. 
continued as before, and the month allowed for the surrender of Trimbukjee 
was allowed to expire, There was now therefore no room for hesitation, and 
Mr. Elphinstone demanded that the treaty, in terms of the draft, which he had 
explained, should forthwith be executed. A short delay was gained by the 
discussion of the terms, but all evasions being at length exhausted, the treaty 
was signed and sealed by the Peishwa on the 13th of June, 1817. The stipu- 
lations would have deserved a minute detail had they been destined to regulate 
the relations of the two governments for any lengthened period, but as events 
shortly afterwards took place which entirely superseded them, it is necessary 
only to mention that the Peishwa was taken bound to cede territory yielding 
a revenue of thirty-four lacs; to renounce the character of supreme head of the 
Mahratta empire, and the right to communicate with other native powers, 
except through the British resident; to commute all past claims on the Guicowar 
for an annual payment of four lacs; to renew the lease of the moiety of 
Ahmedabad to the Guicowar, for four and a half lacs, and to surrender all 
rights in Bundeleund, Hindoostan, and Malwah. The terms were undoubtedly 
rigorous, and the Peishwa felt them to be so to such a degree, that at the very 
time of ratifying the treaty, he protested that it had been wrung from him, 
and that he acquiesced merely because he was unable to resist. It is impossible, 
however, to feel any sympathy for him. He had brought all his disasters upon 
himself by a cowardly, deceitful, and vindictive temper; and, as will soon be 
‘seen, the power left him, curtailed as it was, was still sufficient to tempt him to 
complete his ruin, by plunging once more into hostilities Ls 
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CHAPTER III. 


General preparations—The army of Hindoostan—The army of the Deccan —First_ movements—Treaties 
with Scindia and with Ameer Khan—Rupture with the Peishwa—Battle of Kirkee—Flight of the 
Peishwa— Operations against the Pindarees—Rupture with the Rajah of Nagpoor—Battle of 
Sectabaldee—Rupture with Holkar—Battle of Mahidpoor—Treaty with Holkar—Dispersion of the 
Pindarees—Operations against the Peishwa—Rajah of Sattarah installed —Capture of Sholapoor and 
Raighur—Storm of Talneer—Annexation of Saugur—Deposition of the Rajah of Nagpoor—Capture 
of Chanda—Surrender of Bajee Row—The last af the Peishwas. 







AVING obtained from the home authorities a distinct though 
Bi; somewhat qualified assent to the necessity of suppression of the 
predatory system, the governor-general, who had previously 
; formed his plans, lost no time in completing his general prepara- 
£ tions. With this view, two powerful armies were provided to 
A.p. 1817, advance simultaneously from the north and south, so as not only to envelope 

the usual haunts of the Pindarees, but to overawe any of the native chiefs who 
Preparations might be disposed to countenance them. The army of Hindoostan was com- 
themia, posed of four main divisions, each of them of sufficient strength to act indepen- 
‘ryan dently should circumstances require it. The right division, assembled at Agra, 
and commanded by General Donkin, consisted of two regiments of cavalry, one 
of them his majesty’s 8th dragoons, a regiment of European (his majesty’s 14th) 
and three battalions of native infantry, with eighteen guns. The left division, 
stationed at Callinger in Bundeleund, and commanded by General Marshall, 
consisted of a regiment of native cavalry, two corps of irregular horse, and five 
battalions of native infantry, with twenty-four guns. The centre division, 
stationed at Secundra, on the left bank of the Jumna, about thirty miles 
W.S.W. of Cawnpore, and commanded by General Brown, consisted of three 
regiments of cavalry, one of them his majesty’s 24th light dragoons, his 
majesty’s 87th regiment, and eight battalions of native infantry, with fifty-four 
guns. This division, with which the governor-general as commander-in-chief 
established his head-quarters, mustered 12,500 fighting men of the regular 
army. The fourth was a reserve division, stationed under Sir David Ochterlony 
at Rewaree, about fifty miles south-west of Delhi, and composed of a regiment 
of native cavalry, two corps of Skinner's horse, his majesty’s 67th regiment, 
and five battalions of native infantry, with twenty-two guns. To eacli division 
considerable bodies of irregulars were attached, while separate detachments 
were stationed in various localities to the east and west, so as to give ene 
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as required, or intercept the marauders when attempting to escape. The whole 0.117. 

of the army of Hindoostan mustered 63,000 men. 
The army of the Deccan, commanded by Sir Thomas Hislop, commander-in- Ams of the 

chief of the Madras presidency, was formed into five divisions. ‘The first divi- bled for 

sion, with which Sir Thomas Hislop fixed his headquarters, was intended to pro- bees 

ceed to Hindia, and consisted of a squadron of his majesty’s 22d light dragoons, "™™™"* 

two regiments of native cavalry, flank companies of his majesty’s royal Scots, 

and six battalions of native infantry, with field artillery. The second division, 

commanded by Colonel Doveton, and designed to mancenvre in Berar, consisted 

of a regiment of native cavalry, and of the remainder of his majesty’s royal 

Scots, six battalions of native infantry, and the Berar and Hyderabad brigades. 

‘The third division, commanded by Sir John Malcolm, who had also a commis- 

sion to act as the governor-general’s political agent, was intended to proceed in 

advance, and consisted of a regiment of native cavalry, and five companies of 

native infantry, with the Russell brigade, the Ellichpoor brigade, and 4000 

Mysore auxiliary horse. The fourth division, commanded by Colonel Smith 

and intended to operate in Candeish, consisted of a regiment of native cavalry, 

his majesty’s 65th regiment, six battalions of native infantry, and a body of 

reformed Poonah horse under European officers. The fifth division, forming the 

Nagpoor subsidiary foree, commanded by Colonel Adams, consisted of two regi- 

ments of native cavalry, a body of Rohilla horse, the contingent of the Nabob 

of Bhopaul, and six battalions of native infantry. A reserve division was 

formed under Colonel Pritzler, and brigades were left at Poonah, Nagpoor, and 

Hyderabad. A respectable force had also been assembled in Gujerat under Sir 

W. G. Kerr. The two armies, nearly equal in number, amounted in the aggre- 

gate to 113,000 men, with 800 pieces of ordnance. 

The Marquis of Hastings embarked at Calcutta on the voyage up the ‘ie gover 
Ganges on the 8th of July, 1817, and after a short stay at Patna, to receive a abate 5 
complimentary deputation from Khatmandoo, arrived at Cawnpore in Septem- og 
ber. On the 16th of October he took the field in person, reached Secundra, 
where the centre division had assembled, on the 20th, reviewed the troops on 
the 2lst, and crossed the Jumna with them on the 26th. General Donkin 
moved simultaneously from Agra, and both began their march upon Gwalior, 
the centre division by the route of Jaloun and Seonda on the Sindh, and the 
tight division by Dholpoor Bare on the Chumbul. The object of these move- 
ments cannot be better explained than in the governor-general’s own words: 
“Residing at Gwalior, he (Seindia) was in the heart of the richest part of his 
dominions, but independently of this objection that those territories were separ- 
ated from our territory only by the Jumna, there was a military defect in the 
situation, to which it must be supposed the Maharajah had never adverted. 

About twenty miles south of Gwalior a ridge of very abrupt hills, covered. 
with tangled wood peculiar to India, extends from the Little Sindh to the Chum{ = 
yey 
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AD.1817. bul, which rivers form the flank boundaries of the Gwalior district and its 
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dependencies. There are but two routes by which carriages and perhaps 
cavalry can pass that chain, one along the Little Sindh and another not far 
from the Chumbul. By my seizing, with the centre, a position which would 
bar any movement along the Little Sindh, and placing Major-general Donkin’s 
division at the back of the other pass, Scindia was reduced to the dilemma of 
subscribing the treaty which I offered him, or of crossing the hills through 
bye-paths, attended by a few followers who might be able to accompany him, 
sacrificing his splendid train of artillery (above 100 brass guns), with all its 
appendages, and abandoning at once to us his most: valuable possessions.” 

How far it was justifiable to take advantage of the false position in which 
any one had placed himself, and impose upon him terms which, as the governor- 
general himself confesses, “were essentially unqualified submission, though so 
coloured as to avoid making him feel public humiliation,” might well haye been 
questioned, had not Scindia by repeated acts of perfidy forfeited all claim to. 
more indulgent treatment. While professing a readiness to assist in the exter- 
mination of the Pindarees, he had not only promised them protection, but was 
suspected of sharing in their plunder. With his Mahratta confederates he had 
been incessantly intriguing for the formation of a league designed to destroy 
British supremacy, and had very recently been detected in a treacherous corre- 
spondence with the Nepaulese. This last act, which crowned all his other 
offences, had been discovered by mere accident. While two passengers were 
crossing the Ganges at Bithoor, a full-sized impression of Scindia’s seal chanced 
to drop from the turban of one of them Suspicion being excited, they were 
detained and searched. Besides several letters from Scindia himself, some open 
and some sealed, they were found to be in possession of a letter urging the 
Ghoorkas to make common cause with the other independent powers of India. 
For better concealment, this letter was neatly pasted between the leaves of # 
Sanscrit book of the Vedas which one of the passengers, who professed to be a 
travelling student, was carrying with him. The governor-general, as the most 
delicate and impressive mode of intimating to Scindia that the intrigue was 
known, sent the sealed letters to be delivered to him, unopened and without 
comment, in full durbar. This discovery undoubtedly had its weight in deter- 
ring Scindia from disputing the terms which were dictated to him, and which 
he was well aware might easily be made still more rigorous and unpalatable. 

By the treaty concluded on the 5th of November, 1817, he engaged to use 
his best efforts for the destruction of the Pindarees; to furnish and maintain in 
complete efficiency a specific contingent to act in concert with the British and 
under the direction of a British officer; to admit British garrisons into the forts 
of Hindia and Aseerghur, and allow them to be used as depéts during the war; 
to remit for three years his claims upon the British government, in ord: 
they might be applied to the equipment of the contingent; and to 
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sums hitherto paid in pensions to his family and ministers to be applied to the a.. 1817. 
regular payments of those of his troops co-operating with the British, With 
the exception of the troops so co-operating, all the others belonging to Scindia pale - 
were to remain stationary at the posts assigned by the British government. aude with 
By the eighth article of treaty of Surjee Argengaum, concluded in November, *“"“* 
1805, the British government had engaged to confine its alliances with other 

native states within certain limits. This article, as interfering with the alli- 

ances necessary to be formed for the successful suppression of the predatory 
system, was superseded by a new article, which gave full liberty to conclude 
alliances with the Rajpoot states of Odeypoor, Joudpoor, Jeypoor, and others 

on the left bank of the Chumbul, always, however, subject to the tribute which 

these states were bound to pay to Scindia, and the payment of which was 
guaranteed to him in consideration of his agreeing not to interfere in future 

with their affairs. This treaty with Scindia was immediately followed by 
another with Ameer Khan, who had sagacity enough to foresee the ruin which 
hostilities with the British would necessarily bring upon him, and therefore 
engaged, on their guaranteeing to him all the territories which he actually 
possessed under grants from Holkar, to disband his Patans, and give up his 
artillery, on receiving five lacs of rupees as their estimated value. As an hostage 

for the fulfilment of this treaty, Ameer Khan's son and heir was to reside at 

Delhi. 

In the midst of these negotiations a final rupture with Bajee Row took Final rup- 
place, and actual hostilities commenced. When he signed the treaty he had, Bajo Tow, 
with more boldness and honesty than he usually evinced, protested that it was 
wrung from him by compulsion, and there could not therefore be a doubt that 
he would seize the first opportunity to shake himself free from it. As if 
by signing it he felt so degraded as to be ashamed to show himself to the 
inhabitants of his capital, he withdrew from it, and continuing absent under 
various pretences, did not return till the end of September. What he was 
meditating was very apparent, for the whole of October was spent by him in 
collecting troops from all quarters, and urging his jaghirdars to prepare their 
contingents. It was the middle of the month before Mr. Elphinstone could 
obtain an audience, and when he demanded an explanation, he was merely 
told that the Peishwa was desirous to take part in the Pindaree war to the 
extent of his means. This pretenee was too shallow to deceive. Meanwhile, 
other circumstances gave unequivocal proof of intended hostilities. Numerous 
attempts were made to tamper with the fidelity of the sepoys of the brigade, 
and the Mahratta troops, as they crowded into the capital, encamped so as to 
inelose the British cantonments. The site of these, on the north-east of the city, 
had been well chosen for the purpose of defending it against an attack from 
without, but became very insecure when an attack was threatened both from 
without and from within. The necessity of removing to a stronger position LE 
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ap. 187. became every day more and more apparent, and at last Mr. Elphinstone, though 
most reluctant to precipitate the open rupture which was seen to be impending, 
gave orders on the 31st of October that the stores of the brigade should be 
transported to Kirkee, and that the brigade itself should immediately follow. 
Site of The Moota from the south-west meeting the Moola from the north-east, 
Geiitan forms with it the Moota-Moola, which takes an intermediate direction and 
menu, flows east. On the right bank, in the angle made by the Moota and the Moota- 
Moola, lies the city of Poonah, inclosed by the rivers towards the west and 
north, but quite open towards the south and east, in which latter direction, as 
already mentioned, the subsidiary force had its cantonments. On the opposite 
or left bank of the Moota, at the point of junction with the Moola, stood the 
British resideney, which had thus the disadvantage of being entirely separated 
from the cantonments, a river and the whole breadth of the city intervening 
between them. It was to get rid of this disadvantage, and escape from the 
danger of being surrounded by the troops which were pouring into the city, that 
the British brigade removed on the Ist of November to the village of Kirkee, 
situated rather more than two miles to the north, in an angle formed by an 
abrupt bend of the Moola, and affording peculiar advantages for defence. The 
brigade, consisting of a Bombay European regiment, which had just arrived, 
and three native battalions under Colonel Burr, seemed quite able to maintain 
its new position till succours should arrive, but it was deemed prudent to send 
to Seroor for a light battalion that had been left there to meet contingencies, 
and a corps of 1000 auxiliary horse that had just been raised in the same quarter. 
Demands This reinforcement started from Seroor on the 5th of November, and in the 
eeeneeh forenoon of that day, Bajee Row, informed of the fact, put his troops in motion. 
Fiphinstone-Gokla, a Mabratta chief, who had always been at the head of the war party, 
moved round a battalion, which took up a position between Kirkee and the 
residency, obviously with the view of cutting off the communication between 
the two. Mr. Elphinstone having immediately demanded an explanation, an 
officer arrived on the part of the Peishwa to say that he had heard of the 
approach of troops as well from Seroor as from Colonel Smith's army, and 
having twice before been the dupe of his own irresolution, he was now deter- 
mined to be beforehand with his demands. These were that the recently 
arrived Europeans should be sent back to Bombay, and that the brigade must 
both be reduced to its usual amount, and qantoned wherever he should appoint. 
A categorical answer being required, Mr. Elphinstone could only reply, that if 
the Peishwa joined his army, he would join the brigade, and that if the 
Mahratta troops advanced towards the brigade, they would assuredly be 
attacked. Bajee Row seems to have been too impatient to wait for this reply, 
for the moment his message left the residency, he mounted his horse, and joined 
his army at the Parbutee Hill, a little south-west of Poonah. So qui 
the subsequent movements, that Mr. Elphinstone and his suite had a 
7 
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to ford the Moola, and hasten up its left bank, to cross it again by a bridge ap. is. 
which led to Kirkee, when the residency was attacked, pillaged, and burned, 
with all Mr. Elphinstone’s valuable books and papers. 

Although the position at Kirkee could not have been successfully assailed, bettsot 
it was resolved to advance from it into the plain. The extent to which the 
fidelity of the native troops had been tampered with was not certainly known, 
and by keeping them cooped up, more might be lost than by assuming the 
offensive. Accordingly, Colonel Burr, leaving a detachment in charge of 
Kirkee, advanced and formed his line, placing the Europeans in the centre, 

Major Ford, who was cantoned at Dhapoora, a short distance to the west, with 
two battalions of the Poonah contingent, marched in to take his share in the 
danger, but was so much impeded by a party of horse sent to intercept him, 








, Position taken up by Colonel Burr on the 4th | d, First battalion of th Bombay Native Infantry, 
surrounded. 


Nov, 1817. | 7 as advanced and nearly 
b, Residence, whence Mr. Elphinstone retired by | ¢, First battalion of 7th Bombay Native Infantry, 
route b b b, on Sth Nov. | "as formed afterwanis en potence 
, Major Ford's battalion, ax they eame in from | f, Colonel Mine on the morning of the 168. 
Dhapoora. |g, His bivoune. 


that he was obliged to fight his way, and did not arrive before the action was 
hotly commenced. The Mahrattas opened a heavy but distant cannonade, and 
attempted to push bodies of horse round the British flanks. In this they partly 
succeeded, but were ultimately repulsed with considerable loss, and did not 
again attempt to come to close quarters. At nightfall the British returned to 
Kirkee, with a loss of only eighteen killed, and fifty-seven wounded; whereas 
the enemy, who had for some time kept at a respectful distance, retired 
leaving about 500 on the field. 

Hostilities being now openly declared, the Mahrattas, as if for the purpose Detained 
of making reconciliation impossible, proceeded to give a ferocious character to en pines 
the war, by putting to death Captain Vaughan and his brother, who, having feu” Bas 
been surrounded while travelling with a small escort, had surrendered on pro- %*™ 
mise of quarter; and inhumanly murdering or mutilating most of the wae me 
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belonging to the brigade who had been found in the vicinity of the old can- 
tonments. Meanwhile, a just retribution was in course of preparation. Colonel 
Smith, inferring the state of matters at Poonah, from the interruption of his 
communications, hastened southward. On the 8th of November he reached 
Ahmednuggur, and though parties of the enemy's cavalry kept hovering around 
him, did not experience much annoyance till he had passed Seroor, when they 
appeared in such numbers as to surround him on every side. He forced his 
way, notwithstanding, and after a loss of part of his baggage, arrived at Poonah 
on the 13th. A combined attack on the enemy's camp was arranged, but at 
day-light on the 17th, when it was put in execution, it was found deserted, 
with the tents still standing. ‘The Peishwa’s courage had again failed him, and 
he had hastened off during the night to save himself by flight. Poonah surren- 
dered in the course of the day, and a pursuit of the flying enemy was successful 
in capturing eighteen guns, with their tumbrils and ammunition, and a large 
quantity of baggage. 

During the discussions with the Peishwa, a complete change had come over 
the policy of Apa Sahib, We left him so conscious of dependence on British 
protection, that he had withdrawn from Nagpoor and fixed his residence close 
to the cantonments of the subsidiary force. His naturally restless and intrigu- 
ing disposition did not permit him long to remain quiet, and he soon became 
intimately connected with the very party which had most strenuously opposed 
his appointment to the regency. This change was speedily followed by indica- 
tions of a desire to shake himself free of some of the obligations to which he had 
become bound by the treaty, and he began with complaining that the subsi- 
diary force and the contingent absorbed far too large a proportion of the public 
revenue: This complaint was doubtless well founded, as the proportion exceeded 
a third of the whole, and measures were about to be taken to lighten the 
burden, when his own impatience and folly rendered an amicable adjustment 
impossible. The possession of the regency did not satisfy his ambition. He 
was anxious not) only to wield the power, but to bear the name of rajah, and’ 
as there was no obstacle to his possession of the musnud except the imbecile 
Pursajee, the necessary means were taken to remove it. On the morning of 
the Ist of February, 1817, Pursajee was found dead in his bed. Though it was 
afterwards ascertained that he had been murdered, the vague rumours of 
violence which were whispered at the time passed unheeded, and Apa Sahib 
gained the object of his crime by being immediately proclaimed, without oppo- 
sition, Rajah of Nagpoor. After this elevation he lost no time in effecting the 
changes which he had been meditating. Nerayun Punt, who had strongly 
advocated the subsidiary alliance, and had continued ever since to be the main 
channel of communication with the British government, was dismissed, and 
Purseram Row, a notorious intriguer in favour of an opposite poligys~was 
appointed in his place, When remonstrated with by Mr, Jenkin thems 
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on the incongruity of this appointment, he revoked it indeed, but only to make ap.107. 
choice of the commander of his private troops, Ramchundur Waugh, who was 
in some respects still more objectionable. Ali his other appointments to impor- 

tant offices in the state were made in a similar spirit. 

The British alliance, which Apa Sahib had previously professed to regard Ape Gehis 
as the main prop of his power, was now regarded with undisguised aversion, josiity w 
and he plunged deep into the intrigues which were at this time carried on for BAU! 
the purpose of establishing a new Mahratta confederacy. When the Peishwa, 
after threatening an open rupture sooner than give up Trimbukjee, was 
frightened into submission, and concluded the humiliating treaty mentioned 
above, Apa Sahib, aware how far he had committed himself, endeavoured to 
obviate the consequences by retracing his steps. He ostensibly restored 
Nerayun Punt to favour, made a new arrangement respecting the contingent, 
with which he professed to be perfectly. satisfied, and gave so many proofs of a 
friendly disposition, that the resident was partly imposed upon, and as late as 
the end of October, gave it as his opinion that no immediate rupture was to be 
apprehended. Very possibly, had affairs remained at Poonah on their former 
footing, this opinion might have proved correct, but no sooner was it known 
that the Peishwa had rushed into hostilities, than Apa Sahib resolved to make 
common cause with him. He did not, however, immediately declare himself, 
and only indicated his designs by the extent and activity of his military 
preparations. By the middle of November, appearances were so menacing that 
the resident requested that a brigade of Colonel Adam’s division should halt on 
the south of the Nerbudda, and be ready to detach a battalion with three troops 
of cavalry, to reinforce the Nagpoor brigade, which had been much weakened 
by sickness. The result of the battle of Kirkee, and the arrival of Colonel 
Smith at Poonah, followed by the Peishwa’s flight, however much they might 
have disconcerted Apa Sahib, made no apparent change in his purposes, for 
his levies of troops continued as briskly as before. At the same time, it was 
known that the question of peace or war was frequently agitated in the privacy 
of his court, and that he alternated from the one to the other, according as 
prudent or desperate counsels swayed him. 

The first overt declaration of Apa Sahib’s determination to throw in his lot bestia. 
with Bajee Row, was given on the night of the 24th of November, when the gianostothe 
resident received a note from Ramchundur Waugh, intimating that the rajah "“""* 
had received a khelaut, or dress of honour from Poonah, and intended next day 
to go in state to his camp, to be invested with it, and also formally to assume 
the title of Senaputee, or commander-in-chief, which had been conferred on 
him. Mr. Jenkins was invited to assist at the ceremony. Nothing could be 
more preposterous. Bajee Row was at this moment at open war with the 
British, and yet Apa Sahib, professedly their ally, was preparing in the most 
public manner to declare allegiance to him. Mr. Jenkins pointed out eer} Eri 
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A.v.1s17, inconsistencies, and not ‘only refused to take part in the ceremony, but remon- 
"strated against it in the strongest terms. Apa Sahib was not to be thus deterred; 
Preparations but aware that the performance of the ceremony could only be regarded as an 
lea unequivocal declaration of hostility, he immediately showed how ready he was 
attme. to proceed to extremes by stationing his troops in threatening positions, ‘The 
Brith means of defence were very limited, consisting only of two battalions of native 
infantry, considerably reduced by sickness, three troops of native cavalry, two 
companies forming the resident's escort, and a detachment of artillery with 

four six-pounders. Colonel Scott had the command. 
The residency was situated to the west of Nagpoor, and separated from it 
by a low ridge extending from north to south, and terminated by two heights 
called the Seetabaldee Hills, about 400 yards apart from each other, and with 





Sertanaupes Hints axo Nacroon Restpexcy.—From Prinsep's Narrative, 


bots: ‘of an elevation nowhere exceeding 100 feet. The south hill, the larger of the two, 


reidency. had a flat summit nearly 280 yards long from east to west, and was covered 
with tombs. The north hill, much less than the other, but rather more 
elevated, was of a conical shape, and at the top not more than thirty-three 
yards long by six broad. The slope of both hills was gentle, and the ascent 
easy, except at a few points where quarries had been opened. The buildings 
of the residency lay along the western base of the ridge overlooking a spacious 
plain; the base of the other three sides of the ridge was occupied by native 
huts irregularly grouped. Colonel Scott made his arrangements as follows. 
On the north hill he posted 300 men of one of the battalions, with two of the 
six-pounders, under command of Captain Sadleir. The remainder of this-bat- 
talion, and the whole of the other, with part of the escort and the 
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artillery, were stationed on the south hill The residency, hastily fitted for ap. isi, 
defence, was occupied by the other part of the escort, while the three troops of 
cavalry and some light infantry kept possession of the grounds in front of it, state of 
The whole force under Colonel Scott mustered about 1300; the Mahratta army, Xenon 
which lay to the east of the city, and stretched round from east to south at the 
distance of about three miles from the Seetabaldee Hills, was estimated at 
12,000 horse and 8000 foot; of the latter 3000 were Arabs. 

On the 26th of November, though the rajah’s cavalry were proceeding in 
large masses towards the western plain fronting the residency, and his 
infantry and artillery were taking up positions which menaced the Seetabaldee 
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‘a, First British position on 15th Dec. hand i, Enemy's camp and guns playing on 
1b, Seoond British position on 16th Dee. British advance. 
, Third British position on 16th Dec. k, Enemy's camp and guns playing on Col. Gahan, 


4, Enemy's guns abandoned on British advance. | 1, Battery of howitzers, opened 20th Deo. 

‘eand f, Position of Colonel M‘Leod after enemy's | m, Advanced position against fort, Zlst Deo, 
defeat. no, Enemp‘s magazine, 

, British reserve. Pp, Seotabaldee Hille, 


Hills, he kept up the farce of sending pacific messages. At sunset two ministers, 

Nerayun Punt and Nerayunjee Nagria, the latter as notoriously hostile as 

the other was friendly to British interests, arrived, but before the object of 

their visit could be ascertained hostilities commenced with a smart fire of Commence. 

musketry, opened by the Arabs almost simultaneously on both hills Tt was tlt 

replied to with spirit, and the conflict continued to rage throughout the night. 

At two in the morning an intermission of some hours took place, and the 

British availed themselves of it to make up fresh cartridges, and strengthen their 

position by placing along the exposed brow of the hills sacks of flour and grain, 

and anything else that might serve for cover. The enemy had made no decided 

impression, and yet affairs had begun to weara very gloomy appearance. On the 

northern hill, against which the attack had been specially directed, a heavy lowlF f= 
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Av.1siz. had been sustained. Captain Sadleir was killed, Captain Charleworth the next 

~~ in command was wounded, and the defenders were so thinned or exhausted 

ae that it was necessary to relieve them. It was therefore’ obvious that if the 

poor, enemy chose to avail themselves of their vast superiority of numbers, and keep 
up the attack by bringing forward fresh assailants, the defenders must ulti- 
mately be overcome by mere exhaustion. 

Such seemed to be the enemy’s plan, and in the meanwhile their cavalry 
were closing round the residency on the south and west so as to prevent the 
possibility of escape, and take advantage of any opportunity of a sudden onset 
in that quarter. At daybreak the fire opened more furiously than ever, addi- 
tional guns having been brought to bear during the night, and about ten o'clock 
the explosion of a tumbril on the summit of the northern hill caused so much 

Battle of the confusion that the Arabs rushed forward with loud cries and carried it, Thus 

aaa possession of the key of the position, the Arabs opened a destructive fire from 
the gun which they had captured, and two others which they had brought up. 
The first shot killed Lieutenant Clarke and Dr. Neven the surgeon; the second, 
a round of grape, fatally wounded Mr. Sotheby, the resident’s assistant, and 
disabled four soldiers; and it seemed as if the defenders were about to be com- 
pletely overpowered, when a gallant exploit saved them. Captain Fitzgerald, 
who commanded the cavalry, under instructions to keep off the enemy’s horse, 
but not to advance into the plain against them, remained at his post while the 
enemy closed round and hemmed him in on every side. At last they brought 
two guns to bear upon him, and caused such loss that he chose rather to forget 
his orders than submit to it. Rushing forth at the head of his troops, he 
drove the masses of horse in flight before him, captured the two guns, turned 
them upon the fugitives, and with so much effect that they allowed him to 
carry them back as trophies to his post. This unexpected and most successful 
charge so animated the defenders on the ridge that they attacked the Arabs, 
who had already planted their standards upon it, and forced them to give way. 
At this moment another tumbril exploded on the northern hill, and the sepoys 
pushing forward amid the confusion succeeded in recapturing it at the point of 
the bayonet. The tide of battle was now completely turned, and the Mahrattas 

Dattat of the gave Way on every side, The Arabs, who still showed in some foree, having 
been dispersed by another cavalry charge, the troops on the hills moved down, 
cleared the surrounding houses and villages of the enemy, and captured all the 
guns not previously carried off. The enemy, though aware that the British 
troops were worn out, and that their ammunition was nearly exhausted, had 
suffered too severely, and were too much intimidated, to try the issue of a second 
conflict. ‘The victors had good reason to congratulate themselves on this 
cowardly conduct, since they had already lost about a fourth of their whole 
number in killed and wounded. | ey 

As soon as the battle was decided, Apa Sahib, as if he thought a 
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double game had not yet been played out, sent a) miessage to the resident to av. 1s. 
express his concern for the untoward event. His troops, he said, had acted 
without his sanction or knowledge, and he was most anxious to renew the Terms dic 
former friendship. ‘The resident replied that the final decision now rested with ‘Sys 
the governor-general, but consented, on the withdrawal of the rajab’s army to 

the east of the city, to a suspension of hostilities. This consent he gave the 

more readily because he was in daily expectation of reinforcements; and in 

fact, on the 29th, only two days after the battle, Colonel Gahan, by accelerating 

his advance, arrived with three additional troops of cavalry and a battalion of 

native infantry. Another detachment, under Major Pitman, arrived on the 5th 

of December; and on the 12th and 13th, Colonel Doveton encamped at Seeta- 

baldee with the whole of the second division of the army of the Deccan. The 
resident was now in a position to dictate terms, and on the 15th made the fol- 
lowing propositions to the rajah:—that he should acknowledge having, by his 
defection, placed his territories at the mercy of the British government—that 

he should give up all his artillery—that he should disband the Arabs and other 
mercenary troops, sending them off in certain specified directions, so as to leave 
Nagpoor and its fort in British occupation—and that he should himself come to 

the British residency, and remain there as an hostage for performance. On the 
acceptance of these terms former relations would be restored, and nothing more 

would be demanded than the cession of as much territory as would meet the 
expense of the subsidiary force, and a provision for such a degree of internal 
control as might suffice to prevent a repetition of similar aggression. He was 
allowed till four o'clock of the following morning to declare his acceptance, and 

told that in the event of refusing it he would forthwith be attacked. 

Apa Sahib endeavoured to obtain a longer respite, and on representing that ep th 
he was willing to accept the terms, but was prevented by his troops from meroeatios 
coming to the residency, the time was prolonged till nine AM This hour 
having arrived without anything being done, Colonel Doveton put his army 
in order of battle and began to advance against the Mahratta camp. This 
movement thoroughly intimidated the rajah, who now, listening only to his 
fears, mounted his horse and hastened off with a few attendants to the resi- 
dency. The whole difficulty was not yet overcome. The artillery remained to 
be delivered up. The rajah again pleaded for delay, but as the interval might 
have been used for the clandestine removal of the guns it was peremptorily 
refused. The arrangement made, therefore, was that the troops should be with- 
drawn and the artillery abandoned by twelve o'clock. A little before this 
time Ramchundur Waugh, who had been sent to expedite matters, returned 
to the residency and reported that all the necessary steps had been taken. 
When a message to this effect was sent to Colonel Doveton, he saw reason to 
suspect that some deception was intended, and therefore, instead of only send- 
ing a detachment, he resolved to advance his whole line. After taking posses, 
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4.p.1817. sion of thirty-six guns in the arsenal south of the city, and leaving Colonel 
Scott with a brigade to take charge of them, he was proceeding south-east 

Treacheryot towards the Sakoo Duree Gardens, where he knew that there were several 

Akpan batteries, when a heavy cannonade suddenly opened on his front and, right 

emai flank. Before this treacherous attack could be overcome, battery after battery 
behoved to be carried, and many lives were lost. Ultimately the whole of the 
artillery, amounting to seventy-five pieces of ordnance, and the Mahratta camp, 
with all its equipage, including forty elephants, were captured. 

‘The above treacherous cannonade, and the conflict following upon it, do not 
appear to have been at all sanctioned by the rajah. Indeed, the subsequent 
proceedings made it plain that the blame rested chiefly with the Arabs, who, 
determined to make the best bargain they could for themselves, expected to 
gain their object by showing how much mischief they were capable of pro- 
ducing. Accordingly, uniting with another body of mercenaries from Hindoo- 
stan, so as to muster nearly 5000 men, they retired into the city on the capture 
of the guns and the camp, gained possession of the fort, which was of consider- 
able strength, and contained the rajah’s palace and other important public build- 

Tuy coompy ings, and declared their determination to defend themselves to extremity. As 
Nagpoor. any attempt forcibly to dislodge them must have laid the city in ruins, it was 
deemed advisable to endeavour to bring them to terms. They were offered a 
safe conduet to the Nagpoor frontier, and must have been understood to have 
accepted of the offer, since, in the course of the negotiation, they received all 
their arrears of pay. This premature compliance with their demands appears 
to have convinced them that it would be possible to obtain still better terms, 
and they again announced their determination to hold out. There was thus 
no longer any alternative, and the siege of the fort was commenced. The 
means were very inadequate, for the hesiegers had no battering train, and were 
obliged mainly to depend for breaching on such of the captured guns as seemed 
to be of sufficient calibre. The effect produced was not great, but the western 
gate, which had been selected as the point of attack, was supposed to be so 
materially injured as to justify an assault. The assailants had been too sat- 
guine, On approaching the gate it was found to be completely commanded 
from inner walls, from which the defenders kept up a murderous fire, rendering 
further advance impossible. This unfortunate repulse cost the storming party 
te a loss of 90 killed and 179 wounded. The gallantry displayed was not how- 
them. ever wholly lost, for the Arabs, made aware of the fate which must sooner or 
later overtake them, became intimidated, and offered to surrender if allowed to 
march out with their families, baggage, private property, and arms. These 

terms being granted, the fort was evacuated on the 30th of December, 1817. 
The revolt in the capital had naturally been followed by manifestations ot 


hostility in other parts of Nagpoor. These assumed so formidable an e 
ance in the eastern part of the valley of the Ser nd in Gunde 
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several small British detachments deemed it prudent to retire to the west and .p. 1818. 


concentrate at Hoshungabad, where they united on the 20th of December. 


Meanwhile Colonel Hardyman, holding a defensive position in Rewa, had Hosttsies 
received orders from the governor-general to march immediately to the Ner- parts et 


budda, and there be guided by the advices he might receive from Mr. Jenkins. 
Tn accordance with these orders he pushed forward at the head of a regiment 
of native cavalry, and a regiment of European infantry, with four guns, and 
arrived on the 19th of December at Jubulpoor. Here the Mahratta governor 
was waiting to give him battle with a body of 1000 horse and 2000 foot. They 
were strongly posted between a rocky eminence on the right, and a large tank 
with Jubulpoor on the left. Colonel Hardyman after a short cannonade 
charged the enemy’s left, broke it, and then following up his advantage com- 
pletely cleared the field, inflicting a severe loss on the fugitives. His threat- 
ened bombardment of the town and fort was spared by the speedy surrender 
of both, and he.was continuing his course southward, when an intimation from 
Mr, Jenkins that his services were no longer required, permitted him to return 
and establish his head-quarters at Jubulpoor. 


Nagpoor. 


The hostilities throughout Nagpoor being thus happily terminated, it only Taty wis 


remained to settle. the future relations with the rajah. To a certain extent — 
these had been already defined by the propositions which the resident had sub- 
mitted to him, and on the faith of which he claimed to have surrendered. In 
strict truth he had not done so, for the time allowed had expired before he rode 
to the residency, and the troops had not been disbanded, nor the whole artillery 
obtained, until a battle had been fought. Still, as the rajah’s surrender had 
been received without remark, and his subsequent conduct had been satisfactory, 
to depose him and assume the government would scarcely have been recon- 
cilable with good faith; Mr, Jenkins had therefore, on his own responsibility, 
prepared the draft of a treaty, by which the rajah, while permitted to occupy 
the musnud, was to make large cessions of territory, and submit to British 
control in regard to every branch of his administration, internal as well as 
external, On the 2d of January, 1818, before this treaty was definitively 
arranged, the instructions of the governor-general, which had been despatched 
some time before, but detained owing to the troubled state of the country, 
arrived. They differed very decidedly from the views on which the resident 
was proposing to act. Any reconciliation with Apa Sahib was peremptorily 
forbidden, and the rajahship was to be conferred on a grandson of Ragojee 
Bhonsla by a daughter. As he was a mere child, a regency of British selection 
was to conduct the government. Feeling that he was too far committed to 
give full effect to these instructions, Mr. Jenkins followed out his original 
proposals, and entered into a treaty, subject, however, to the governor-general’s 
approbation, by which Apa Sabib resumed his seat on the musnud, but engaged 
to govern by a native ministry of British selection; to throw open all the forts 
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Av.isis. of the country to the discretionary introduction of British garrisons, besides 
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giving up the Seetabaldee Hills and a portion of adjacent ground in perpetuity 
for the erection of fortresses and a bazaar; to pay all arrears of subsidy; to reside 
in Nagpoor under British protection; and to cede territories yielding revenue to 
the amount of twenty-four lacs for the payment of the subsidiary force. 
This treaty, which reduced the rajah to a mere pageant, sufficiently met the 
views of the governor-general, and was accordingly confirmed by him. Indeed, 
the plan of appointing Ragojee Bhonsla’s grandson rajah could not have been 
carried out, as the boy, then about ten years of age, together with his father 
Gooja Apa, had, previous to Colonel Doveton’s arrival, been forcibly sent off 
to the strong fort of Chanda. The new arrangement proved short-lived, but 
before proceeding with the details, it will be proper to turn aside, and trace the 
events which were taking place in other quarters. 

The court of Holkar, during the insanity, and still more after the death of 
Jeswunt Row, was distracted by numerous unprincipled factions, which made 
it impossible that any regular and consistent policy could be pursued. ‘Toolasee 
Baee, who from being a public singer had become Jeswunt Row’s favourite 
inistiress, and acquired a complete ascendency over him, was able after his death 
to secure the succession to a boy of the name of Mulhar Row. He was the 
son of Jeswunt Row, and as she, having no son of her own, had adopted him, 
she continued in possession of the regency. Possessed of great personal attrac- 
tions, engaging manners, and no mean talents, she might have made her 
position secure, had she not excited general disgust and contempt by her pro- 
fligacy, and provoked hatred by her vindictiveness and cruelty, With her 
dewan Gunput Row she carried on a criminal intercourse, which those who 
could easily have overlooked its immorality and shamelessness were not slow 
in turning to account for political purposes, and cabals among the chiefs, and 
mutinies among the troops, were of constant occurrence. At first the policy she 
“* pursued was accordant with that of her principal leaders, and she listened 
readily to the proposal of a new Mahratta confederacy, by which the British 
influence was to be overthrown. Heer advisers, however, being doubtful of its 
suecess, were careful not finally to commit themselves, and sent an envoy to the 
resident at Delhi to assure him of the friendly dispositions of the regent. A 
treaty similar to that which had been concluded with Scindia was accordingly 
proposed. By this time it had almost become a necessity with Toolasee Baee 
and her paramour, who had at last become convinced that without British 
protection it would be impossible for them longer to make head against 
disaffected chiefs and a mutinous army. Those opposed to her and to British 
interests, no sooner saw the course which the negotiation was taking, than they 
determined at all hazards to prevent it. On the morning of the 20th December, 
1817, the young Mulhar Row, being enticed from an outer tent where he was 
playing, was carried off At the same instant a guard was placed over 
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Baee. She suspected the fate intended for her, and tried to anticipate it by «.1818. 

refusing all sustenance. Her guards were too impatient to wait for so tardy a q 

death, and hastened off with her in her palanquin to the banks of the Seepra, Den of 

where they cut off her head and threw her body into the stream. Bace, 
The party opposed to the British having now the whole power in their 

hands, lost no time in showing the use which they meant to make of it, by 

preparing to encounter the British divisions under Sir John Maleolm and Sir 

Thomas Hislop, which, with a view to further the negotiation with Toolasee 

Baee, had, after forming a junction and halting two days at Oojein, advanced 

on the 14th of December towards the camp of Holkar. On approaching rosttities 

Mahidpoor on the 21st of December, Sir Thomas Hislop, who was marching """"* 

along the right bank of the Seepra, discovered the enemy drawn up in line on 
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the opposite bank, as if for the purpose of disputing the passage of the only Battie ot 
practicable ford in the vicinity. Their right was protected by a deep ravine,“ 
and their left by a slight bend of the river and a deserted village. This 
position might have been turned by making a considerable detour, but the 
British commander determined to take the shortest road, and sueceeded without 
much difficulty in foreing the passage. No sooner, however, had they crossed 
and begun to emerge from the cover of the banks and a ravine which led to the 
top of the bank, than they were received with a tremendous cannonade from 
a double range of batteries mounting seventy guns in front. Advancing with 
unflinching steadiness in the face of this cannonade, they were immediately 
formed, and the first and light brigades under Sir John Maleolm attacked the 
enemy’s left, while the cavaliy, supported by the second brigade, attacked the 
right. Both flanks gave way, but the centre stood firm till the second brigade 
wheeled round and dispersed it. The flight was now general, and the pursuit 
was continued till light failed. The loss of the enemy in killed and wounded 
was estimated at 3000; that of the British was also serious, amounting to 778. |. 
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Young Holkar, who was present at the battle of Mahidpoor seated on an 
elephant, is said to have shed tears on seeing his troops defeated. After the 
action he was carried to Allote and placed under the guardianship of Kesaria 

” Baee, his mother, as regent, who appointed Tantia Jog as her dewan. Notwith- 
standing the defeat some of Holkar's troops still kept the field, and a division 
under Sir John Malcolm was sent to disperse them. Meanwhile it became 
apparent that the struggle was hopeless, and overtures were made for peace, 
‘The negotiation was quickened by the concentration of the army of the Deccan, 
and the junction of Sir William Keir from Gujerat, and on the 6th of January, 
1818, a definitive treaty was concluded. It confirmed Ameer Khan in the 
territories guaranteed to him by the British—ceded to Zalim Sing Raj, Rana of 
Kotah, in property, certain districts which he held from Holkar only on lease— 
renounced all right to lands within and north of the Boonda Hills—and ceded 
all claims to territory or revenue within and south of the Satpoora range, 
together with all claims of tribute onthe Rajpoot princes. The territories of 
Holkar were guaranteed in their integrity as now curtailed, free from all claims 
of any kind on the part of the Peishwa, and the subsidiary force was to be 
kept up at the Company’s expense, but a contingent fixed at 3000 horse was 
to be maintained by Holkar in a state of complete efficiency, so as to be ready 
at all times to co-operate with the British troops. It is scarcely necessary to 
observe that these stipulations deprived Holkar, whose father had recently 
contended with the British government for supremacy, of real sovereignty, and 
reduced him, like all the other native powers with whom subsidiary alliances 
had been formed, to a state of vassalage. 

The sudden insurrections at Poonah and Nagpoor had necessarily interfered 
to some extent with the operations against the predatory hordes, and an enemy 
still more formidable than the Mahrattas had, shortly after the conclusion of 
the treaty with Scindia, made fearful havoc in the centre division of the grand 
army. Cholera, though known in India from time immemorial, had hitherto 
been confined to particular seasons and localities, without attracting much 
notice, but in the middle of 1817 it began to assume the form of a most 
destructive epidemic. Commencing in the eastern districts of Bengal, it pro- 
ceeded up the right bank of the Ganges, crossed it near Ghazipoor, and passing 
through Rewa, made its appearance in the centre division in the beginning 
of November. At first it crept about insidiously, attacking chiefly the lower 
classes of camp followers. Its virulence, however, gradually increased, and by 
the 14th it was carrying on its ravages in every part of the camp. The 
followers and the native soldiers still continued to furnish its most numerous 
victims, but Europeans of every rank were attacked, and the governor-general 
deemed it necessary to guard against the consequences of his own possible 
death, by providing that, in order to conceal it both from the troops and the 
enemy, he should be buried secretly in his tent. In one week 764 fightii ‘f 
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and 8000 followers perished. Death, and the desertions produced by terror, a.p.1817 
were depopulating the camp, when it was resolved to try the effect of a change 
of locality. The army accordingly moved south-east from the Sindh towards Chaugeot 
the Betwa, and crossing it, encamped on its dry and lofty banks at Erich, te ten 
Whether owing to the change of site, or because it had already exhausted its “"” 
virulence, the disease disappeared, and the centre division was able again to 
resume active operations. 

The Pindarees, aware of the offensive operations about to be made against 
them, cantoned, for the rains of 1817, in three durras or encampments. One, 
under Cheetoo, was situated near Ashta on the Parbutee, about forty miles 
south-west of Bhopaul; another, under Kureem Khan, due north of this town 
near Bairsea; and the third, under Wasil Mahomed, who by the death of his 
brother Dost Mahomed had succeeded to the sole command, near Garspoor, 
thirty-five miles west of Sangur. The enmity between Cheetoo and Kureem opertions 
Khan was so rancorous as to prevent them from concerting any common course ectene 
of action; and the native princes most disposed to favour them were so afraid of . 
the consequences, that they confined themselves to general expressions of good- 
will, without even promising protection to their families and baggage. The Pin- 
darees had thus been thrown entirely on their own resources when the rainy 
season closed, Meanwhile, General Marshall, commanding the left division of 
the main army, had moved from Callinger and advanced south-west to Huttah, on 
the Sonar, which was reached on the 28th of October. During this movement 
Wasil Mahomed suddenly quitted Garspoor, and penetrating a pass to the west- 
ward of General Marshall's route, made his appearance in Bundelcund, part of 
which he succeeded in plundering before the approach of an adequate force 
compelled him to retire. General Marshall, continuing his march, arrived at 
Rylee, to the east of Saugur, on the 8th of November, and opened a com- 
munication with Colonel Adams at Hoshungabad. The effect of these 
movements was to oblige Wasil Mahomed to decamp from Garspoor and 
hasten westward. Sir John Malcolm had previously arrived in the valley 
of the Nerbudda; General Donkin was moving with the right division of the 
grand army in a south-west direction to guard the left bank of the Chumbul; 
and the governor-general, with the centre division, had taken up a position 
which prevented an escape to the north or east, so that there was every prospect 
of soon seeing the Pindarees completely enveloped. 

The execution of this plan was momentarily endangered by a retrograde 
movement of Sir Thomas Hislop,.who on hearing of the commencement of 
hostilities at Poonah, hastened off thither in the belief that there the chief 
danger lay, leaving only the third and fifth divisions of the Deccan army, under 
Sir John Malcolm and Colonel'Adams respectively, to prosecute the Pindaree 
war. Sir Thomas Hislop was stopped in his retrograde movement by an order 
from the governor-general, who, believing, as the event afterwards justified, itt 
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that he had otherwise sufficiently provided against the Poonah hostilities, 
enjoined him to return and adhere to the original plan of campaign. Fortun- 
ately, the Pindarees had failed to profit by his absence, and by the united 
operations of General Marshall, Sir John Malcolm, and Colonel Adams, were 
driven entirely from their usual haunts, Kureem Khan and Wasil Mahomed, 
after uniting near Seronge, retiring together in a northerly direction towards 
Gwalior, while Cheetoo moved westward towards Holkar’s army, which had 
now taken the field. 

The governor-general, when he learned the movement of the Pindarees upon 
Gwalior, was at Erich, to which the cholera had driven him for change of site, 
and determined immediately to retrace his steps to the Sindh. On arriving at 
the Sonaree ford, within twenty-eight miles S.S.E. of Gwalior, he sent the 
advanced guard under Colonel Philpot across the river. This movement, by 
cutting off the communication of the Pindarees with Gwalior, reduced them to 
the necessity of endeavouring to force a passage in some other direction, and at 
the same time convinced Scindia that, humiliating though the treaty was 
which he had recently been compelled to sign, his only safety consisted in 
adhering to its terms, and performing his part of them with more alacrity than 
he had hitherto manifested. For a short time the Pindarees halted in consterna- 
tion at a considerable distance to the south-west, among the jungles and broken 
ground in the vicinity of Shahabad. To advance upon Gwalior was now 
impossible; to retrace their steps southward was equally impossible, as General 
Marshall and Colonel Adams had seized the points from which it would be easy 
to intercept them. The practicable openings still remaining seemed to be by 
the Chumbul into Jeypoor, or by Hurastee into Kotah. The latter was selected, 
probably because Zalim Sing, the Rajrana, had long been one of their greatest 
supporters. Now, however, his policy had undergone a change, and he deemed 
it necessary to give the British a proof of the sincerity with which he had 
entered into the recent alliance with them, by occupying all passes by which 
the Pindarees might attempt to force their way. Despair, however, appears to 
have armed them with extraordinary courage, and they succeeded in clearing 
a way for themselves in spite of the resistance offered by Zalim Sing’s troops 
But the respite which they thus obtained was only of short duration. On the 
14th of December, General Marshall, who had been following on their track, 
found that they were encamped only a short distance beyond the pass which 
they had forced, and hastened forward in the hope of taking them completely 
by surprise. In this he failed, but the Pindarees, headed by Kureem Khan 
and Wasil Mahomed, only escaped by throwing away their loads of grain and 
other baggage. In their next surprise they were still more unfortunate. 
General Donkin advanced so secretly upon them from the west, that they were 
not aware of his approach till he surprised their advanced guard in a night 
Livouac, about thirty miles north-east of Kotah. Kureem Khan's wife was 
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captured and all his state elephants, standards, and other insignia. The main 4.v.158. 
body of the two durras being still six miles distant, had time after hearing of 
the surprise to burn their tents and baggage before dispersing. ‘The greater Rout of the 
part of the fugitives were afterwards cut up by the different detachments ”"“"* 
which had been closing around them, or murdered by the villagers in retaliation 
of the cruelties which they had so often suffered at their hands. The two 
leaders, taking with them nearly 4000 men all well mounted, hastened off to 
the south, and managed to pass to the left of Colonel Adams’ division, while he 
was manceuvring on the right bank of the Parbutee. 

The only formidable body of Pindarees now existing was the durra headed pacer des 
by Cheetoo, who had retired into Mewar or Odeypoor. Sir John Malcolm, 
who had arrived at Tullain on the 26th of November, had determined to lose 
no time in following upon his track. With this view he had proceeded by 
Sarungpoor to Agur, when the hostile dispositions manifested by the camp of 
Holkar induced him to fall back upon Oojein, in order to form a junction there 
with Sir Thomas Hislop. The Pindarees had in the meantime been permitted 
to encamp close to Holkar’s army, and in consequence a body of his followers, 
as well as of those of Kureem Khan and Wasil Mahomed, actually took part 
with it in the battle of Mahidpoor. Cheetoo himself however did not long 
remain in the vicinity, but moved to the country on the west bunk, and near 
the sources of the Chumbul. He did not however remain long here, and 
removed north along with the other Pindaree leaders, and the remnants of 
their durras still kept together, to Jawud, where a chief of the name of Jeswunt 
Row Bhao, nominally dependent on Scindia, but disposed to act as his own 
master, had offered them an asylum. In this direction therefore various British bepiom= 
detachments proceeded, and Jeswunt Row Bhao was so far intimidated that he 
compelled the Pindaree leaders to remove with their followers from his neigh- 
bourhood. They proceeded at first northwards to Chittoor and then separated: 
Cheetoo moving towards the frontiers of Gujerat, and Kureem Khan and Wasil 
Mahomed towards Malwah. After various doublings, and the endurance of 
great hardship, partly from the unproductiveness of the country and partly 
from the hostility of the Bheels and other mountaineers, the main body of 
Cheetoo’s followers, finding the passes towards Gujerat too well guarded to 
leaye any hope of penetrating them, endeavoured, as a last: resource, to regain 
their original haunts in the upper valley of the Nerbudda. Taking a circui- 
tous route, so as to avoid the various British detachments, Cheetoo arrived at 
Oonchode, about fifty-five miles east of Indore, and on the 24th of January, 
1818, ascended the pass of Kanode, which brought him within twenty-five miles 
of Hindia. Here a British detachment was stationed under Major Heath, who 
immediately set out in pursuit, and coming upon the Pindaree camp just as 
night set in, completely dispersed it. Cheetoo afterwards assembled some of 
his scattered followers, and continued for some time wandering about Malwah. ic 
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‘p.1s13, At last he took the resolution of endeavouring to make terms with the British 
government, and with this view suddenly made his appearance in the camp of 
War against the Nabob of Bhopaul, to request his intercession. The proposal he made was 
tren” to enter the British service with a body of followers, and to receive a jaghire 
for their maintenance. Being offered nothing more than pardon for the past, 
and a provision for the future in some part of Hindoostan, he again set off, 
made his way into Candeish and the Deccan, and shared the fortunes of some 
of the disorganized bands which had belonged to the Peishwa, At a later 
period he endeavoured to profit by renewed troubles in Berar, where we shall 
again meet with him. 
De ‘The durras of Kureem Khan and Wasil Mahomed had entered Malwah in 
Kureem three parties. The largest of the three, headed by Namdar Khan, Kureem 
Wai" Khan's nephew, after passing round the camp of Sir Thomas Hislop at Mundi- 
Mahomed. oor, crossed the Chumbul, and moved eastward to Kotree, a village on the 
banks of the Kalee Sindh. Here they biyouacked on the 12th of January, 1818, 
and had no idea of any immediate danger, when Colonel Adams detached a 
body of native cavalry under Major Clarke to beat up their quarters. Having 
arrived before daylight of the 13th, and found them either so lulled into secu- 
rity, or worn out by fatigue, that they were totally unconscious of his approach, 
he determined to make more sure of success by waiting till the dawn, and in 
the meantime so disposing his regiment in two bands, that while one made the 
attack, the other was waiting to intercept the fugitives at the point by which 
it was foreseen that on the first alarm they would attempt to make their escape. 
The stratagem completely succeeded, and of the whole body, estimated at 1500, 
not more than a third escaped. The other two parties were chased from place 
to place without intermission during nine days, and arrived on the confines of 
Bhopaul in a state bordering on despair. As the position of the Pindarees had 
become absolutely hopeless, it was presumed that they would now be ready for 
unqualified submission, and accordingly intimation was conveyed to them 
through the Nabob of Bhopaul, that if they threw themselves on the mercy of 
the British government the chiefs would be provided for in some districts remote 
from their old haunts, and the lives of their followers would be spared. Namdar 
Khan at once availed himself of this intimation, and was allowed to settle 
in Bhopaul, the nabob becoming responsible for his good behaviour. Wasil 
Mahomed sought refuge in Gwalior, and remained for a time concealed in 
Scindia’s camp. The resident, on ascertaining the fact, called upon Scindia to 
apprehend him. He refused as a point of honour to do so, and wished the 
resident to undertake the ungrateful task, but was ‘ultimately compelled to 
execute it, the governor-general insisting not only that he should do it himself, 
but do it in broad day, in order that all India might see that an enemy of the 
British government could nowhere find an asylum. r 
Kureem Khan, instead of accompanying his durra into Malwah, had nai 
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at Jawud, under the covert protection of Jeswunt Row Bhao. This chief was 4.v.1s18. 
in charge of one division of Scindia’s troops, which, in terms of the treaty, were 

to co-operate against the Pindarees, under the immediate direction of British erete 
officers. Captain Caulfield, sent to Jawud for that purpose, was received with Jawua. 
the greatest external deference, but soon discovered that Jeswunt Row Bhao 

was much more disposed to co-operate with the Pindarees than against them, 

and still continued to harbour several of their leaders whom he had ostensibly 
dismissed. The governor-general was so indignant at this double-dealing that, 

on the 24th of January, 1818, he despatched instructions to proceed against 
Jeswunt Row Bhao as a public enemy. Before these instructions arrived, 
General Brown, by whose detachment they were to have been executed, had 
anticipated them. Captain Caulfield, after in vain demanding the surrender of 
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the harboured Pindarees, withdrew on the 28th of January to General Brown's storming ot 
camp. The very next day a squadron of cavalry, sent by the general to occupy zarvts 
a pass by which it was understood that the harboured Pindarees were about to 
escape from Jawud, was fired upon both from this town and Jeswunt Row 
Bhao’s camp. This overt act of hostility left no room for hesitation, and the 
whole British line was immediately ordered out for an assault on the enemy’s 
posts. They were all forced with scarcely any loss, and the town itself was 
stormed, after blowing open the gate by a twelve-pounder. Jeswunt Row Bhao 
escaped by the fleetness of his horse with only a few attendants, and the places 

and districts which he had recently seized from Odeypoor returned to the 
Rana, now a British ally. Among the places thus restored was Kumulner, 
situated thirty-five miles N.N.W. of Odeypoor, and regarded as one of the 
strongest hill-forts in India. Kureem Khan, who was concealed in Jawud 
when it was stormed, succeeded with the utmost difficulty in getting off on foot. 

For some time he lived in the neighbouring jungles, and after various adven- Lr 
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A.D.1s1s. tures submitted to his fate by surrendering to Sir John Malcolm on the 14th of 
"February. He was finally settled with his family in the Goruckpoor district, 
Fateot not far from the frontiers of Nepaul, on a property which yielded about £1600 
joann a year, and spent the rest of his life as a peaceable and industrious farmer, 
Wasil Mahomed, placed under surveillance at Ghazipoor, on the Ganges, 
thirty-five miles north-east of Benares, could not be reconciled to his lot, and 
after an ineffectual endeavour to escape, poisoned himself. The Pindaree war, 
though Cheetoo was still at large, might now be considered terminated. 
Another war, rather more worthy of the name, since the once formidable 
Peishwa was the enemy to be encountered, was about the same time brought 
to a conclusion. The remaining details must now be given. 
Continued The Peishwa, after his defeat at Poonah, on the 16th of November, 1817, 
Ue vektwa. fled southward pursued by General Smith. It was thought that he intended 
to shut himself up in one of his hill-forts to abide a siege. He had a very 
different object in view. Probably from haying penetrated the governor- 
general's intention of supplanting his authority by that of the rajah, who had 
long been kept as a mere pageant in the hill-fort of Wusota, fifteen miles north- 
west of Sattarah, he had sent forward a party to carry him off with his family. 
This object having been accomplished, Bajee Row, now possessed of the persons 
of those whose legal title being better than his own might have become formi- 
dable rival claimants, turned eastward to Punderpoor. General Smith, after 
providing for the occupation of Poonah, commenced his pursuit, and on the 
29th of November forced the Salpa Pass, leading to the table-land in which the 
Kistna has its source. He had not proceeded thus far undisturbed, for Gokla, 
with 5000 of the Peishwa’s best horse, kept hovering on his line of march, ready 
to seize any advantage that might offer, Bajee Row managed in the meantime 
to keep two long marches in advance, and on leaving Punderpoor on the 6th of 
December, succeeded by getting round the pursuing force in advancing rapidly 
to the north-west. Passing about midway between Seroor and Poonah, he con- 
tinued his flight northward to Wattoor, on the road to Nassik, and received a 
considerable addition to his force by the junction of his old favourite, Trim- 
bukjee Dainglia. Nassik now seemed to be his object. If it was, he had lost 
the opportunity by loitering at Wattoor, for General Smith, who, in continuing 
the pursuit, took a route considerably to the east, had advanced so far that on 
the 26th of December, when the Peishwa was still at Wattoor, he was to the 
north-east of him, and moving in a line by which his further progress by the 
Nassik road would be inevitably intercepted. The Peishwa accordingly, after 
making a march to the north of Wattoor, returned to it, and on the 28th 
December hastened southward on the direct road to Poonah, 
‘The advance of the Peishwa in the direction of Poonah naturally created 
alarm, and Colonel Burt, the officer in command, having no doubt an 
attack was meditated, judged it necessary to solicit the rei T, 
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battalion from Seroor. Captain Staunton of the Bombay establishment was 
accordingly detached at six in the evening of the 31st December, with the 2d 
battalion of the Ist regiment of Bombay native infantry, 600 strong, twenty-six 
Enropean artillerymen under Lieutenant Chisholm of the Madras artillery, and 
about 300 ausiliary horse under Lieutenant Swanston. At ten in the morning 
of New-year’s Day, 1818, Captain Staunton, on reaching the heights above 
Korigaon, perceived the plain below covered with the Peishwa’s army, estimated 
at 20,000 horse and 8000 foot, a large proportion Arabs, and therefore superior 
to the ordinary native Indian infantry. He immediately endeavoured to gain 
possession of the village, under cover of which, as it was surrounded by 
a wall, and rendered inaccessible to cavalry on the south by the bed of the 
Beema, he might be able to maintain himself, at least till he could be relieved. 


AD. 1818, 
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a body of infantry. The two parties arrived nearly at the same time, and each 
obtaining possession of part of the village a desperate struggle ensued. It con- 
tinued without intermission from noon till sunset. At first the British were 
the assailants, and endeavoured to dislodge the Arabs. Having failed in this 
they were obliged in turn to defend their own post, the Arabs keeping up a 
galling fire from a small fort which they had seized, and from terraced roofs of 
the houses, and at the same time rushing on with desperate courage on the 
very points of the bayonets, itf the face of murderous discharges from the two 
admirably served guns. During this protracted conflict the British soldiers, 
besides being exhausted by their previous march, and obliged to encounter the 
fresh parties which the enemy, from an overwhelming superiority of numbers, 
were able from time to time to bring forward, remained without either food 
or water. Towards evening their position became critical in the extreme. 
Of the eight officers, Lieutenant Chisholm had been killed, and Lieutenants 
Pattinson, Connellan, and Swanston, and Assistant-surgeon Wingate wounded, 
so that only Captain Staunton, Lieutenant Innes, and Assistant-surgeon Wylie 
remained effective. A large proportion of the artillery, too, had fallen or been 
disabled, and not a few of the other soldiers, besides being thinned by casualties, 
were sinking under fatigue. At this time the enemy succeeded in capturing 
one of the guns, and seizing a choultry in which many of the wounded had 
been deposited. The first use they made of this success was to commence a 
horrid butchery of the wounded. Assistant-surgeon Wingate was literally 
hewn to pieces, and a similar fate was prepared for Lieutenants Swanston and 
Connellan, when the choultry was recovered by a sudden onset, and the mur- 
dering Arabs within were bayoneted. The recapture of the gun took place 
under circumstances still more extraordinary. They are thus related by Captain 
Duff: '—«Lieutenant Thomas Pattinson, adjutant of the battalion, lying mortally 
wounded, being shot through the body, no sooner heard that the gun was 

* Duff's Makrattas, vol. iii. p 435, 496. 
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ap.1s18. taken, than getting up, he called to the grenadiers once more to follow him, 
and seizing a musket by the muzzle, rushed into the middle of the Arabs, 
Battleot striking them down right and left, until a second ball through his body com- 
Xevee Dletely disabled him. Lieutenant Pattinson had been nobly seconded; the 
sepoys thus led were irresistible, the gun was retaken, and the dead Arabs, 
literally lying above each other, proved how desperately it had been defended.” 
When the gun was recovered, the body of Lieutenant Chisholm was found 
beside it with the head cut off. Captain Staunton took advantage of this 
barbarous mutilation to point it out to his men, and tell that such was the 
treatment awaiting all who should fall dead or alive into the hands of the 
besisel Mahrattas. Some had previously begun to talk of surrender, but all now 
Mahrattas, Geclared their determination to maintain the fight to the last, and if necessary 
die to a man. While thus animated with new courage, they succeeded in 
obtaining a supply of water, and were also enabled in some measure to recruit 
their strength, as the enemy, now evidently discouraged, began to relax their 
efforts, and by nine at night completely evacuated the village. When the 
morning dawned the Mahrattas were still hovering around, but appeared to 
draw off in the direction of Poonah. They were in fact preparing for flight, in 
consequence of intelligence that General Smith was approaching. Captain 
Staunton, not aware of this fact, believed that they were taking up a position 
in order to intercept his advance to Poonah, and therefore determined on 
retracing his steps to Seroor, As soon as it was dark he commenced his 
retreat, and without knowing the cause, was agreeably surprised to find that 
no attempt was made to molest him. He had lost of the battalion, and of the 
artillery, in killed and wounded, 175 men; about a third of the auxiliary horse 
also were killed, wounded, and missing. Among the wounded whom he was 
able to bring along with him, was the gallant Lieutenant Pattinson, respecting 
whom the following additional particulars-are furnished by Captain Duff:— 
“Lieutenant Pattinson was a very powerful man, being six feet seven inches in 
height; nothing could exceed his heroic conduct on the memorable occasion 
when he received his wounds; he did not expire until the regiment reached 
Seroor, but unfortunately in his last moments he laboured under an impression 
that his corps had been defeated, which caused him great distress.” 
tact The loss of the Mahrattas at the battle of Korigaon was nearly 600. Both 
Gokla and Trimbukjee Dainglia were present directing the attacks, and the 
latter was at one time within the village, Bajee Row viewed the conflict from 
a rising ground on the opposite side of the river, about two miles distant, and 
frequently expressed his impatience, tauntingly asking his commanders, “where 
were now their boasts of defeating the English, when they could not overcome 
one battalion.” The Rajah of Sattarah, who sat beside him, having put up an 
astabgeer or screen from the sun, the Peishwa begged him to put it down, 
“otherwise the English would send a cannon-ball through it” ‘This ineide 
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not improbable in itself, is very characteristic of Bajee Row, whose cowardice a p.1518. 
was notorious. When the battle was lost, and General Smith’s approach became 

known, he started off for the south, and never halted till he reached the banks Continue 
of the Gatpurba. To his surprise he found part of a country which he believed Pesiwa. 
to be friendly already in possession of the British. General (afterwards Sir 
Thomas Monro), who had been sent from Madras to settle the districts of the 
Carnatic, ceded by the treaty of Poonah in 1817, had produced this change by 
collecting a few regulars in addition to his own escort, and taking advantage 

of the disaffection of the native population to the Mahratta rule. Alarmed at 

this state of matters, and also at the 
approach of General Pritzler, who had 
joined in the pursuit, the Peishwa 
turned round and pursued his flight 
northward to the vicinity of Meeruj. 
General Pritzler was now close upon his 
track, and Gokla sustained considerable 
loss by a smart action to which he was 
brought while endeavouring as usual 
to facilitate his escape. Meanwhile 
General Smith coming from the north, 
prevented the Peishwa’s further pro- 
gress in that direction, and he again 
decamped for the south. General Smith’s 
and General Pyitzler’s divisions being 
thus brought into communication, united 
their forces near Sattarah on the 8th of February. The fort on being sum- Capture of 
moned immediately surrendered, and the rajab’s flag being hoisted, a mani- 

festo was published, declaring that the British government had determined to 
establish the Rajah of Sattarah in an independent sovereignty, and completely 
extinguish the rule of the Peishwa, by annexing his territories to those of the 
Company. The latter object had already been in a great measure accomplished, 

since Bajee Row, hunted about from post to post, could not be said to possess 
anything but the ground which he actually occupied. 

The comparative ease with which the Peishwa had hitherto eluded his pur- New pian 
suers seemed to prove something defective in the mode of pursuit, and the pt 
two divisions of Generals Smith and Pritzler having been placed at the disposal Pithiwa, 
of Mr. Elphinstone, who had been appointed commissioner with full powers for 
the settlement of the territory formerly belonging to the Peishwa, it was 
resolyed to form a new distribution of the troops, by employing the artillery 
and most of the infantry in the reduction of the various forts in the southern 
Mabratta districts, and continuing the pursuit of the Peishwa with the cavalry 
and a light division, consisting of the horse artillery, two squadrons of his Lic 
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Ap.1sis, majesty’s 22d dragoons, the 2d and 7th regiments of Madras cavalry, 1200 
"auxiliary horse, and 2500 infantry. The former service was assigned to Gene- 
Capture of ral Pritzler, who captured in succession the strongholds of Singhur, Vizierghur, 
aera and Poorundur, These important captures were followed by the surrender of 
a number of minor places as soon as the army appeared before them. The 
forts in the Southern Concan yielded with equal facility to Colonel Prother, 
who had been sent into it with an armament from Bombay; while General 
Monro, who had completely occupied the whole country to the south of the 
Malpurba, succeeded without much difficulty in reducing the forts of Badamy 
and Bhagulkote. In consequence of this uninterrupted chain of success many 
of the principal Mahratta jaghirdars made their submission. 
cae General Smith, to whom the pursuit of the Peishwa had been assigned, 
thePeishwa. finding that he had fled eastward beyond the Beema, and its tributary Seena, 
as far as Sholapoor, set out on the 13th of February, and on the 19th arrived 
at Yellapoor. Here he learned that the Peishwa was again moving west, and 
might in all probability be met with about Punderpoor. A night march was 
accordingly made in that direction, but it was only to learn that the Peishwa 
had once more changed his route and proceeded twenty miles north to Ashtee, 
where he was reported to be totally unconscious of the vicinity of a British 
force. Encouraged by this information General Smith, taking only the cavalry 
and horse artillery, hastened across the Beema at Keroulee, and at half past 
eighit on the morning of the 20th, had the satisfaction of hearing the Peishwa’s 
kettlé-drums beat in preparation for a march. It had been hastily resolved 
upon, for the general's approach, previously unsuspected, had just become 
known. Bajee Row, as usual, thought only of his personal safety, and set off 
tiscamp followed by the main body of his army. Gokla, to whom he had previously 
surprised. * . 
sent a taunting message for having allowed the army to be thus surprised, only 
replied by promising that his rear would be well guarded. He kept his word. 
Detaining a body of about 4000 horse to support him, he took his station with 
500 across the line by which the British cavalry were advancing, His friends 
advising him to fall back and return with a more adequate force, he simply 
answered, “Whatever is to be done must. be done here’ As soon as the British 
were within musket-shot the Mahrattas fired an ineffectual volley, and then, to 
the number of about 300, with Gokla at their head, made a charge by galloping 
down diagonally across the front, and suddenly wheeling round on the flank 
of the 7th regiment of cavalry as they were forming after crossing a ravine. 
The momentary confusion thus produced was soon repaired by Major Dawes, 
who, charging with his dragoons along the rear of the 7th regiment, dashed into 
the midst of the Mabrattas and dispersed them. No further resistance was 
attempted, and the fugitives were followed for about five miles. ‘Though the 
loss of the enemy did not exceed 100 men, the results of the victory w 
important. Gokla, on whose fidelity, courage, and military talents sae 
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mainly depended, was among the slain, and the Rajah of Sattarah, with his 
mother and brothers, who had been foreed to accompany the Mahratta camp, 
were captured and released. The Peishwa continued his flight northwards to 
Kopergaon, on the north or left bank of the Godavery. While at Sholapoor he 
had obtained some addition to his force by the arrival of Gunput Row from 
Nagpoor with the remnants of the rajah’s dispersed and disbanded army, and 
in his present flight he was joined by part of Holkar's broken army, whose for- 
tunes were as desperate as his own. These reinforcements were, however, far 
from compensating for the daily thinning of his ranks by desertion, few of the 
Mahratta chiefs being willing to risk the loss of everything by adhering to a 
ruined cause. Before following the Peishwa in his flight some attention must 
be paid to the events which had taken place in Nagpoor. 

The governor-general, more from a sense of honour than a conviction of its 
accordance with sound policy, had ratified the treaty which restored Apa Sahib 
to his seat on the musnud of Nagpoor. The narrow escape from deposition 
would, it was supposed, incline the rajah, if not from a sense of gratitude, at 
least from a regard to his own interest, to avoid any future collision with the 
British government. It was not long before he gave abundant proof of being 
actuated by a very different spirit. Not only had he never recalled the secret 
orders issued before the treaty to the mountain rajahs, to call out their followers 
and throw every possible impediment in the way of the British authorities; but 
after the treaty was concluded he had instructed the commanders of the various 
forts and districts which had been ceded, to refuse compliance with the calls 
which would be made upon them to surrender. On the 18th of January, 1818, 
only nine days after the rajah had returned to his palace, he instructed the 
commandant of Chanda to commence recruiting, and particularly, though in 
direct defiance of the treaty, to enlist Arabs. Ata later period it was ascer- 
tained that when Gunput Row went off to join the Peishwa, he was accompanied 
by an agent authorized to make overtures for mutual co-operation against the 
British. The resident, when once his suspicions were aroused, had little diffi- 
culty in obtaining evidence that not merely the rajah’s favourite ministers, 
Nagoo Punt and Ramchundur Waugh, but the rajah himself, partly through 
them, and partly in his own name, had solicited and were even expecting 
assistance from the Peishwa. Such an expectation was certainly a great 
delusion, but some movements of the Peishwa in the direction of Chanda, 
which was the rajah’s principal stronghold, and to which it was suspected that 
he himself was preparing to escape, so alarmed Mr. Jenkins, that on the 15th 
of March he resolved to act on his own responsibility in arresting both Apa 
Sahib and his two implicated ministers. After the arrest, as happens almost 
invariably in India, the proofs of criminality rapidly increased, and it now first 
clearly appeared that Pursajee, the previous rajah, instead of dying a natural 
death as was pretended, had perished by Apa Sahib’s hired assassins, 
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During these transactions at Nagpoor, the Peishwa was continuing his 
flight. On arriving at Kopergaon, the pursuit, in consequence of General Smith 


thePastwa Having turned aside to escort the Rajah of Sattarah to his new sovereignty, 


to reach 
‘Nagpoor. 


His scheme 
frustrated. 


seemed so far abated, that he ventured to pay a visit to Nassik, and then pro- 
ceeded northwards to the vicinity of Chandore, apparently in the hope of being 
ableto pass through Candeish into Malwah. In this direction, however, his further 
progress was arrested by the first division of the army of the Deccan, which, 
in the beginning of March, had crossed the Taptee, on its return to the south. 
As he was at the same time threatened by General Smith from the west and 
General Doveton from the south-east, there was only one other direction open 
to him. This was due east. He immediately began to follow it, and not 
without the hope of being able in some measure to retrieve his fortunes. 
Gunput Row, and others in the interest of Apa Sahib, had laboured to convince 
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him that his presence in Nagpoor would be followed by a general insurrection 
in favour of the Mahrattas, and his object therefore now was to join Apa Sahib, 
whom he expected to find at Chanda. This scheme had been frustrated by the 
precautions of Mr. Jenkins, who, besides arresting the rajah and his ministers, 
had despatched Colonel Scott with the greater part of the force then at 
Nagpoor towards Chanda, and had also particularly called the attention of 
Colonel Adams to the importance of attempting the immediate reduction of 
this fortress. The consequence was that the Peishwa found himself suddenly 
stopped short in his advance, and learned that Apa Sahib, instead of waiting 
for him at Chanda, was a prisoner within the British residency. For some 
days he seemed unable to decide what his next route should be, shifting his 
ground between the Wurda and the Payn Gunga, but not venturing to cross 
either of those rivers. Meanwhile, the divisions of General 

Colonel Adams were hemming him in, and making escape almost i 
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On the 17th of April, Colonel Adams set out from Pipalkote, and had scarcely 
marched five miles on the road to Seonee, not far from the junction of the Payn 
Gunga with the Wurda, where the enemy were understood to be encamped, 
when he came in sight of the van of the Peishwa’s army, flying from General 
Doveton by the very road by which he (Colonel Adams) was advancing. The 
encounter was in consequence inevitable, but the Mahrattas, anxious only to 
escape, made no resistance, and were easily thrown into confusion. The nature 
of the ground unfortunately favoured their flight, and they disappeared through 
the jungle, leaving above 1000 on the field. The British loss was only two 
wounded. Five guns, all that the Peishwa possessed, were taken, together with 
three elephants and 200 camels. The elephants, known to be those on which his 
treasure usually was laden, were expected to yield a rich booty, but the whole 
had disappeared in the confusion except 11,000 rupees. Bajee Row had, as usual, 
on the first appearance of danger, mounted his horse and galloped off. General 
Doveton, who was only twelve miles distant when this action was fought, 
immediately took up the pursuit, and dividing his force into two bodies, 
continued close upon the heels of the Mahratta army during five successive 
days, during which famine and fatigue did as much execution on the enemy as 
the sword. A few days later, desertion left the Peishwa with little more than 
a third of the adherents who had encamped with him at Seonee. 

The Peishwa, after his last discomfiture, fled south-west to Boree, on an 
affluent of the Godavery, and then turned northwards, intending to cross the 
‘Taptee and penetrate if possible into Hindoostan. Before following his future 
fortunes some incidents which occurred in the south may be mentioned. On 
the 31st of March a force prepared for the attack of Wusota, the strong- 
hold in which the Rajah of Sattarah and his family had been kept, com- 
pletely invested it. Though reputed one of the strongest places in India, it 
could only have been so before gunpowder was invented, as all its defences by 
nature and art were rendered unavailing by the proximity of a hill called Old 
Wusota, which commanded it. The breaching batteries, erected on this hill, 
opened with such destructive effect, that one day’s fire sufficed to compel a 
surrender, Valuables to the amount of nearly three lacs were found within the 
place, and restored to the rajah, to whose family they belonged, the troops 
receiving a compensation. Two British officers, Lieutenants Morrison and 
Hunter, who were taken prisoners at the commencement of the Poonah 
hostilities, were confined in the dungeons of the fort. They “were found,” 
says Captain Duff, “in a dress of coarse unbleached cotton, made into a form 
neither European nor Indian, but partaking of the nature of both; their beards 
had grown, and their appearance was, as may be imagined, extraordinary ; but 
their health was perfectly good. They had been kept in ignorance of the 
advance of their countrymen, or the state of the war; the firing, in driving in 
the outposts, was represented by their guard as the attack of some insurgents 
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v.18. in the neighbourhood; the bursting of the shells over their heads was the first 
intimation of approaching deliverance, and the most joyful sound that had 
reached their ears for five dreary months.” To the honour of Gokla it should 
be mentioned that a letter was found in his own hand-writing, addressed to the 
killedar, and desiring him to treat the two poor Europeans well. 

Reestablish-. Qn the 11th of April, shortly after the fall of Wusota, the Rajah of Sattarah 

Tajahor Was, with great pomp, seated on his throne by Mr. Elphinstone the commis- 

sioner. The policy of thus erecting what was virtually a new Mahratta 

sovereignty is very questionable. Had it been what it professed to be, a real 
sovereignty, it might have excited expectations which it was never meant to 
gratify, and kept alive recollections which it would have been safer to suppress. 

As it was only a nominal sovereignty, the rajah continued to be as formerly, 

little better than a pageant. Captain Duff, the author of the History of the 

Mahrattas, was the agent selected by Mr. Elphinstone to arrange the form, or 

rather to exercise the powers of the newly established government. He had thus 

the best opportunity of judging of the result, and though he speaks with some 
reserve, his language certainly indicates an unfavourable opinion. The Rajah 

Pertab Siew (or Sing), who was in his twenty-seventh year, was “naturally 

intelligent and well disposed ; but bred amongst intrigue, surrounded by men of 

profligate character, and ignorant of everything except the etiquette and parade 
of a court. His whole family entertained the most extravagant ideas of their 
own consequence, and their expectations were proportionate, so that, for a time, 
the bounty which they experienced was not duly appreciated.” Subsequently 
the rights of the rajah were defined by a formal treaty, which bound him to 
hold his territory “in subordinate co-operation with the British government ;” 
and subject to this condition, he was invested with complete sovereign powers. 
On this arrangement Captain Duff simply remarks, that “the boon thus con- 
ferred by the British nation was certainly appreciated by the country generally, 
as well as by his relations and himself; but time must prove whether this liberal 
experiment, on the part of the authorities of the East India Company, will be 
ate attended with any lasting good effect to the governors or the governed.” The 
bestowed territory bestowed upon the rajah extended between the Wurna and Neera, 

"rn? from the Syadree Mountains, a range of the Western Ghauts, on the west, to 
Punderpoor, near the Nizam’s frontier, on the east, and yielded directly to the 
rajah an estimated revenue of thirteen lacs, 75,000 rupees (£137,500), together 
with three laes granted in jaghire, and three lacs permanently alienated, thus 
making the aggregate revenue of the whole territory about £200,000. Though 
anticipating the narrative, it may here be mentioned that the result, of which 
Captain Duff spoke so doubtfully, did not prove satisfactory, and that ulti- 
mately advantage was taken of a failure of direct heirs to extinguish the rajah- 
ship, by declaring the whole to be British territory. to 

On the 13th of April, General Pritzler, after detaching part of his divin 
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assist in the capture of the forts north of Poonah, proceeded southward with p.1s1s. 


the remainder to place himself under the orders of General Monro, who, it will 


be remembered, had with very inadequate means reduced Badamy and secured Affair of 


other important advantages. Thus reinforced, he was able to accomplish 
a design which he had for some time contemplated. This was to attack the | 
infantry and guns which the Peishwa, in order to facilitate his flight, had left 
behind at Sholapoor. Setting out on the 26th of April, he crossed the Beema 
on the 7th of May, and two days after arrived before Sholapoor, the town and 
fort of which was strongly garrisoned with Arabs, while the main body of the 
Peishwa’s infantry, with eleven guns of his field train, was encamped under its 
walls, On the 10th, when the pettah was attacked and carried by escalade, 
General Monro, perceiving that the enemy were moving off in small parties 
from the camp, detached General Pritzler in pursuit, with three troops of the 
22d dragoons, and about 400 irregular horse. When overtaken, a few miles 
from the town, the enemy were marching in pretty close column. The attack 
at once broke and dispersed them, the greater part throwing down their arms 
and saying themselves by flight. The Arabs, who disdained this cowardly 
mode of escape, paid dearly for their courage, and fell in great numbers. On 
the 15th of May, after a single day's bombardment, the fort surrendered, and 
with it the whole of the Peishwa’s remaining artillery, amounting to thirty- 
seven guns. During these operations the British loss in killed and wounded 
was only ninety-seven, while that of the enemy in killed alone exceeded 800. 

Almost simultaneously with these successes, the fort of Chanda, the chief 
stronghold of the Rajah of Nagpoor, was taken by Colonel Adams. On learn- 
ing that both Generals Doveton and Smith were in hot pursuit of the Peishwa, 
with every prospect of success, he turned east and sat down before Chanda on 
the 9th of May. ‘The poisoning of the wells in the line of his approach seemed 
to indicate the determination of the commandant to hold out to extremity, 
while the natural and artificial strength of the place, and a garrison of upwards 
of 3000 men, furnished him amply with the means. Influenced partly by these 
considerations, Colonel Adams endeavoured to avoid the necessity of a siege by 
an offer of favourable terms. These, however, were indignantly rejected, the 
commandant, as if determined to make capitulation impossible, having not only 
detained the messenger, but, it is alleged, barbarously blown him from a gun. 
There was now therefore no alternative, and the siege commenced. 


Sholapoor. 


Chanda, situated eighty-five miles south of Nagpoor, was about six miles Advance 
in circuit, and inclosed by a stone wall, flanked at jntervals with round towers Guana, 


of sufficient size and strength to carry the heaviest guns. Near its centre stood 
the citadel crowning a commanding height. Access to the place was rendered 
difficult, on the north by a large tank and dense jungle, and in other direc. 
tions by the Eraee and Jurputi, two affluents of the Wurda, which running 


along its eastern and western faces, met at the distance of about 400 yards to = 


ua 
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the south. Colonel Adams took up his position in this last direction, and 
selected the south-east angle for the point of attack. A breaching battery, 
erected only 250 yards from this point, opened on the morning of the 19th of 
May, and before evening had made a breach which was pronounced practi- 


. cable. The storm took place on the 20th, and succeeded with little loss to 


Capture of 
Raighur, 


Fort of Tal- 
eer. 


the assailants, while at least 500 of the garrison were killed. The commandant 
was among the number, and the defenders of the citadel, dispirited in conse- 
quence, forthwith abandoned it. Colonel Adams, thus successful beyond expec- 
tation, was returning to the cantonment at Hoshungabad, when the cholera 
broke out among his troops, and in a few days carried off more men than he 
had lost during the whole of the military operations, The scourge indeed had 
now spread over the whole country, and no part of India, from the mountains 
of Nepaul to Cape Comorin, escaped. 

Some other captures, either from their own importance or accompanying 
circumstances, are deserving of notice. In the Concan, and in the adjacent 
country, both below and above the Ghauts, Colonel Prother, who had been 
sent with a detachment from Bombay, succeeded in the reduction of several 
strongholds. One of these, Raighur, situated among the mountains, thirty-two 
miles south-west from Poonah, was regarded by the Mahrattas as impregnable, 
and had accordingly been selected by the Peishwas as the chief depository of 
their treasures, In April, 1818, when Colonel Prother appeared before it, it 
was the residence of Varanasee Bai, the wife of the Peishwa, who had selected 
it as the most secure asylum that could be found for her, and was defended by 
a picked garrison of 1000 men, mostly Arabs. On the 24th of April the pettah 
was gained, and shortly afterwards, mortars and howitzers being with great 
difficulty brought into position, the bombardment commenced. A safe-conduet 
had previously been offered to the Bai, but the officers of the garrison, deter- 
mined on resistance, did not communicate it to her, and the shells continued 
to be thrown in for fourteen days with such destructive effect that most of the 
buildings were laid in ruins. At last, a shell having set fire to the residence of 
the Bai, she insisted on a surrender, and the garrison capitulated on being per- 
mitted to march out with their private property and arms, 

Though the Peishwa was still at liberty, the great objects of the campaign 
had been accomplished, and the governor-general therefore determined to 
reduce his military establishments. The army of the Decean was first dissolved. 
and accordingly, Sir Thomas Hislop began, in the middle of January, 1818, to 
march southwards with the first division, after reinforeing the third, which was 
still to remain with Sir John Malcolm in Malwah. Having traversed the 
country between the Nerbudda and the Taptee, he arrived on the 27th of 
February at Talneer, situated on the right or north bank of the latter river. 


As this was one of the places which Holkar had ceded by the late 
difficulty was anticipated in obtaining the delivery of it, and the an 
=) 
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ceding the division advanced into the plain without any suspicion of danger. 4.1818. 
The first intimation of hostility was given by the firing of a round shot from 
the fort. A summons to surrender was immediately sent to the commandant, Sig 
and he was distinctly warned that, if resistance was offered, he and his garrison, ™®°* 
as acting contrary to the orders of his own sovereign who had ceded the place, 

and in defiance of the British government, to which it now rightfully belonged, 

would be treated as rebels. The commandant refused to receive the letter con- 

taining this warning, but its purport was verbally communicated to him. It 

is therefore to be presumed that when he determined to resist, and gave open 

proof of it by commencing a fire of musketry which proved fatal to several 

British soldiers, he had counted the cost, and was ready if unsuccessful to pay 





View oF Tatxexn rx 1818.—From Prinsop's Narrative. 


the penalty. The subsequent proceedings having led to much important dis- 
cussion, must be given with some detail. 

‘The message to the killedar or commandant was sent between seven and eit 
eight in the morning. It intimated to him that the order from Holkar to sur- withstand. 
render the fort was in Sir Thomas Hislop’s possession, called upon him to send Mist 
out some person to examine and recognize its genuineness, in order that the La ee 5 
surrender might take place before noon, and concluded with the above warning 
as to the consequences of refusal. The messenger was detained, and noon 
having arrived without any answer, the provisional batteries which had been 
hastily prepared against the place opened their fire. At the same time the 
commander-in-chief instructed the deputy adjutant-general, Colonel Macgregor 
Murray, “that nothing less than unconditional surrender would be received ; 
that the lives of the garrison should be guaranteed; that no promise whatever 
could be given to the killedar for his, but that he would be held personally 
answerable for his acts.” About three o'clock a person came out from the fort 
and inquired whether terms would be given. Colonel Murray answered as | 
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Ap.1sis. above instructed, and another hour having elapsed without any appearance of 
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surrender, the detachments selected for the assault moved forward. It had 
been intended to blow open the outer gate, and two six-pounders had been 
carried up for that purpose. It was unnecessary, however, to use them, as the 
wall of the gate had been so much injured as to give a ready passage to the 
storming party. They found the second gate open, and were rushing on to 
the third gate, when a number of unarmed persons, apparently intending to 
escape, came out from the wicket, and were placed under a guard. At the 
third and fourth gates the assailants met with no resistance. On arriving at 
the fifth they found the wicket open, or saw it opened from within, and the 
garrison, which consisted of 300 Arabs, standing behind it. Some parley took 
place, the Arabs demanding terms, and the assailants insisting on their uncon- 
ditional surrender, with an assurance that their lives would be saved. It is 
very probable that the parties were unintelligible to each other, but Colonel 
Murray and Major Gordon, understanding that the surrender was acquiesced 
in, passed the wicket with a few grenadiers, No sooner had they entered 
than—from causes which have not been satisfactorily explained, some attributing 
it to treachery, others to misunderstanding, and others to a rash attempt to 
deprive several of the Arabs of their arms—Major Gordon and the grenadiers 
were shot or cut down, and Colonel Murray, after being dangerously stabbed, 
was only saved by being dragged back through the wicket, which had fortu- 
nately been kept open. ‘The assailants now infuriated forced their passage, and 
put every man of the garrison to the sword. 

This general massacre, though certainly much to be lamented, was inevitable 
under the circumstances. The storming party, having every reason to believe 
that their comrades had been treacherously murdered, followed the natural 
impulse of the moment, and took summary vengeance, It has been argued 
that there was no treachery, as there was no surrender, and that the Arabs in 
attacking those who had entered within the wicket, only understood that they 
were repelling force by force. If so, they brought their fate upon themselves, 
since, according to the rigorous but well-known laws of war, troops standing 
an assault are not entitled to quarter. The slaughter of the garrison, therefore, 
being either justifiable or inevitable, need not be further discussed. Buta 
very important question still remains. Among the persons who issued from 
the wicket of the third gate and were placed under a guard was the killedar 
himself. This fact was not observed at the time, as there was nothing in his 
dress to distinguish him, and he did not make himself known. Afterwards 
when the assault was over, it was determined not to give him the benefit of 
any surrender, real or supposed. He was therefore tried on the spot, con- 
demned, and in the course of the evening hanged on one of the bastions. Was 
this legal? Was it accordant with justice and humanity? Lo 

When the proceedings at Talneer became known in England they apne 
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a very strong sensation. The execution of the killedar in particular was 4p iss. 
severely animadyerted upon, and not only the courts of directors and pro- 
prietors, but both Houses of Parliament, in passing votes of thanks to Sir Si Thoms 
Thomas Hislop and the army of the Deccan, specially excepted his execution of ceplanatloa 
the killedar, as an act on which further explanation was required. ‘This {imsrue.” 
explanation was furnished by Sir Thomas Hislop in a very long di pee, 
addressed to the governor-general in council, on the 10th of September, 1819. 

The only part of it necessary to be quoted is his account of the evidence on 

which the sentence proceeded:—‘At the investigation I attended, and was 
assisted by your lordship’s political agent (Captain Briggs) and the adjutant- 

general (Colonel Conway). Evidence was taken in the killedar’s presence, by 

which it appeared that my communication sent to him in the morning had 

been delivered, and understood by him and several others in the fort; that he 

was perfectly aware of the cession of Holkar, and that it was publicly known; 

that he was entreated by several persons not to resist in such a cause, but that 

he was resolved to do so till death; his resistance and exposing himself to an 

assault, was therefore regulated by his own free-will: he was sensible of his 

guilt, and had nothing to urge in his favour. The result of the inquiry was the 
unanimous opinion (after the witnesses had been heard, and the killedar had 

been asked what he had to say in his defence, to which he replied, Nothing), 

that the whole of his proceedings became subject to capital punishment, which 

every consideration of humanity and justice urgently demanded should be 
inflicted on the spot.” 

This verbose account is by no means satisfactory. The killedar was not rer 
implicated in the supposed treachery of the garrison at the fifth gate, for he justitying 
had previously surrendered or been made prisoner; nor could he be said in Spices 
strict truth to have stood an assault, as he had laid aside his arms and become 
a prisoner before the storming party encountered any real opposition. The only 
grounds, therefore, on which the sentence admits of any plausible vindication, 
are that his original resistance was rebellion, and that in order to prevent the 
rebellion. from spreading it was necessary to strike terror by making a signal 
example. Now it is not to be denied that the killedar in resisting the order of 
his sovereign to deliver up the fort was technically a rebel, but in order to fix 
the amount of guilt which he thus incurred, it is necessary to remember that at 
this period Holkar himself was merely a child, and the whole powers of gov- 
ernment were in the hands of contending factions The killedar, who was a 
man of rank, the uncle of Balaram Set, the late prime minister of Tulasi Bai, 
belonged to one of these factions, which had long possessed the ascendant, had 
only lately lost: it, and was in hopes of being able to regain it. In these cir- 
cumstances rebellion in the ordinary sense of the term was impossible. The 
order to surrender the fort, though it bore the name of Holkar, must have been 
viewed by the killedar as only the order of the faction to which he was opposed, | 
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and it was therefore preposterous in the extreme for a third party to step in 
and inflict the punishment of rebellion on a leader of one of the factions, for 
refusing to recognize and yield implicit obedience to the orders issued by 
another. The sentence being thus unjust cannot have been politic, and hence 
the other ground of vindication—the expediency of making an example— 
hardly requires to be discussed. It may be true, as Sir Thomas Hislop alleges, 
that other killedars from whom resistance might haye been anticipated imme- 
diately yielded up their forts; but any advantage thus obtained must have 
been more than counterbalanced by the opinion which prevailed among the 
native troops and people generally, that the killedar had suffered wrongfully, 
and that the British government, in sanctioning his execution, had stained 
their reputation for moderation and justice, 

While the different divisions of the army of the Deccan had been employed 
in following on the track of the fleeing Peishwa, and reducing the provinces 
which had hitherto acknowledged his sway, the district of Candeish had in a 
great measure been overlooked. The bands of Arab mercenaries who belonged 
to the different native armies which had been broken up, had here congre- 
gated, and as it seemed vain to expect that they would ever forget their 
military habits and form a peaceable and industrious population, it was deter- 
mined to offer them no better terms than payment of any arrears that might 
be due to them, and reconveyance to their native country. As there was no 
reason to believe that they would voluntarily accept of these terms, compulsory 
measures were resorted to, and Colonel Macdowall, who had been successful 
with a detachment of the Hyderabad division in the line of hills north of the 
Godavery, was ordered to proceed for the same purpose into Candeish. Leaving 
Chandore on the 13th of May he marched northward, and on the 15th arrived 
before Malligaum, a strong fortress situated in a circular bend of the Musan, & 
little above its junction with the Girna, an affluent of the Taptee. Here the 
Arabs had mainly concentrated their force and prepared for a determined 
resistance, 

Malligaum consisted as usual of a fort and a pettah. The fort, in the form 
of a square, was protected by the river on the north and south, and inclosed by 
a triple wall, with a wide and deep ditch between the second wall and the 
first, which was lofty and built of solid masonry, with towers at the angles 
The entrance to it was by intricate passages, leading through nine gates 
furnished with excellent bomb-proofs. The pettah, situated on the eastern side, 
was inclosed by a partly decayed rampart, and contained many buildings of 
sufficient strength and height to be used as points of defence. ‘The means 
which Colonel Macdowall possessed for the siege of such a place were altogether 
inadeqnate, consisting of not more than 950. firelocks, 270 pioneers, and a 
small detail of European artillery; but Captain Briggs, who acted b 
under Mr. Elphinstone, was in hopes of a comparatively easy 
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having established an understanding with part of the garrison through Rajah a.v. 181s. 
Bahadur, who had held the place as jaghirdar, till he was dispossessed by the 
Arabs, and placed under a kind of thraldom. It was soon seen that nothing 

was to be expected from the rajah, and that the utmost courage and science 

would scarcely suffice to insure success. 

‘The south-west having been selected as the point of attack, the engineers er ahal 
broke ground at nightfall of the 18th of May behind a mango grove near the Satlignam. 
bank of the river. Scarcely, however, were operations commenced when a 
vigorous sally from the fort was made, and not repulsed till the besiegers had 
lost twenty-one men in killed and wounded—a loss all the more serious that 
one of the killed was Lieutenant Davies, an officer of great ability, who com- 
manded the engineers. Notwithstanding this interruption, two batteries were 





‘Tae Fort oF Mattzoaum, West and South Sides —Prom Lake's Journals of the Sieges of the Madras Army, 1817-1819. 


thrown up in the course of the night at the distance of 500 yards, and progress 

continued to be made. By the 28th a breach had been effected which appeared 

to be practicable, and as reinforcements of 600 infantry and 500 irregular horse 

had in the meantime been received, and the ammunition was on the point of 

failing, it was resolved to risk an assault. It was made at daybreak of the tte atin. 

29th, and proved premature. The storming party, headed by Ensign Nattes, 

the surviving engineer officer, on arriving at the verge of an outwork beyond 

the ditch, found that the garrison had dug a trench so deep as to make it impos- 

sible to descend the glacis. Ensign Nattes, standing on the verge, was in the 

act of pronouncing the word “impracticable,” when he was shot dead. After 

remaining for a short time exposed to a destrnetive fire, the storming party 

was recalled. Simultaneously with the assault an attack was made on the 

pettah, and an escalade of the outer wall of the fort attempted. The former 

was gallantly carried by Colonel Stewart, sword in band, but the latter was 

abandoned in consequence of the failure at the breach. The inadequacy of the arts 
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ap.isis. force and the exhaustion of the ammunition having made the continuance of 

~~~ active operations impossible, Colonel Macdowall turned the siege into a blockade, 
and waited for reinforcements. These, consisting of a strong body of Euro- 
peans and a native battalion, with an additional train of artillery, and a supply 
of stores from the depét at Ahmednuggur, were sent off under the command of 
Major Watson, and arrived on the 9th of June. 

Renewed The failure of the assault and the capture of the pettah had led to a change 

spas in the plan of attack. The intention now was to carry it on from the north 

chet and east. With this view the main body of the troops crossed the river, 
mines were commenced, and a battery of five heavy mortars and four howitzers 
was constructed. At daybreak of the 11th of June the battery opened its fire, 
and in the course of the day threw upwards of 300 shells in the direction where 
the principal magazine was known to be situated. This perseverance was 
crowned with success, and a tremendous explosion took place, blowing about 
thirty feet of the curtain outwards into the ditch, and killing and disabling 
many of the garrison. Preparations were again about to be made for the 
assault when the Arabs anticipated them by offering to capitulate. Colonel 
Macdowall insisted on an unconditional surrender. The garrison did not 
decline the terms, but dreading a repetition of what had happened at Talneer, 
urgently requested a written assurance that their lives would be spared, This 
the colonel at once conceded, and still further to allay their fears, engaged that 
they should be well treated. 

Curions On this occasion a striking and rather costly illustration was given of the 


blunder ax 


toterms ot importance of a knowledge of the native languages. The Mahratta moonshee, 
sviniton instructed to draw up the written engagement, used expressions which went far 
beyond what was intended, and instead of a promise of good treatment on uncon- 
ditional surrender, made Colonel Macdowall engage that “whatever was most 
advantageous for the garrison” should be done; “that letters should be written 
concerning the pay; that the British government should be at the expense of 
feeding and recovering the sick, and that the Arabs should not want anything 
till they reached the places where they wished to go.” These words, “where 
they wished to go,” were a mistake for “where it was intended to send them.” 
Abdool Kader, the principal Arab chief, with this letter in his pocket, marched 
out on the 14th of May at the head of his garrison, now reduced to 300 Arabs 
and sixty Hindostanees. The mistake was first discovered by Captain Briggs, 
the political agent, who, when Colonel Macdowall went to hand over the 
prisoners to him for the purpose of being transported to their own country; 
declined to receive them, on the ground that the written engagement did not 
warrant such treatment. Ultimately, on the whole matter being referred to 
Mr. Elphinstone, he never hesitated a moment to take the course which honour 
dictated, and the prisoners were treated with the utmost indulgence i 
a liberal construction of the written engagement could entitle th a 
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were immediately released, their whole arrears were paid to them from the .p. 1518. 
government treasury, and they were furnished both with a safe conduct and = 
with money to supply their wants till they should reach the residence of their 

own choice. This treatment doubtless did much to counteract the bad effects 

of the severity displayed at Talneer. 

Apa Sahib and his two favourite ministers had been arrested in consequence Aya Sahib 
of the multiplied proofs of their intrigues with the Peishwa, and the alarm jrisndto 
excited by the approach of the former in the direction of Nagpoor. As a “™**" 
grandson of Ragojee Bhonsla by a daughter had, according to the governor- 
general's original intention, been placed on the musnud, and government was 
henceforth to be administered in his name during his minority by the resident, 
it was necessary finally to dispose of Apa Sahib and his two associates. For 
the ex-rajah’s residence the old palace of the Mogul within the fort of Allahabad 
was fixed upon, and accordingly on the 3d of May Captain Browne, escorted 
by a wing of the 22d Bengal infantry, and three troops of the 8th native 
cavalry, started from Nagpoor with the three prisoners. He proceeded north- 
east in the direction of Jubulpoor, where his prisoners were to be handed over 
to a fresh escort, and he had arrived at Raichoor, within a march of it, when 
Apa Sahib made his escape. A Brahmin who accompanied the party from 
Nagpoor for a few marches, then left, and returned on the 12th of May, the 
very day before the escape took place, was supposed to have planned it. By 
representations of the merit of rescuing a Hindoo of the race of Sevajee, and 
large pecuniary bribes, several of the sepoys had been tempted from their 
fidelity. In consequence of a regular plot thus formed, a sepoy dress was 
introduced into the tent about two in the morning of the 13th; Apa Sahib 
having substituted it for his own joined the guard, and under semblance of a 
relief marched out of the camp without interruption. Six sepoys deserted at ae 
the same time, and others, together with a native officer, were deeply impli- : 
cated. To postpone pursuit, precautions were taken to prevent an early dis- 
covery, Everything in the tent remained as usual; and when at four in the 
morning an officer as usual looked into the tent to ascertain the presence of the 
rajah, he found the two attendants whose duty it was to hand-rub (shampoo) 
their master apparently engaged in performing this office, and not suspecting 
that they were thus operating only on the cushions of the bed, reported that 
all was right. When the escape was discovered pursuit was attempted in vain. 
The very direction he had taken could not at first be ascertained, and after it 
was found that he had fled to Heraee, about forty miles to the south-west, and 
found an asylum with the Gonds among the recesses of the Mahadeo Hills, 
the offered reward of £10,000, subsequently increased to £20,000, and a jaghire 
of £1000 a year for life, could not tempt his protectors to betray bim_ 

The long-continued pursuit of Bajee Row was meantime drawing to a close. 
He had tarned northwards in the hope of either reaching the camp of Scindia, ua 
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Ap.1sis. who might perhaps be induced to make common cause with him, or of taking 
___ refuge in the strong fortress of Aseerghur, held by Scindia’s nominal dependant, 
Le nlacagyy Jeswunt Row Lar. He had however begun to talk of surrender, and had 
surender, despatched messengers to tender it to the residents at both Nagpoor and 
Poonah. Having on the 5th of May crossed the Taptee just below its conflu- 
ence with the Poorna, he proceeded along its right bank to Chupra, but finding 
this route closed against him, turned suddenly north-east, and arrived at 
Dholkote, about thirteen miles west of Aseerghur. Here as he had gained con- 
siderably in advance of General Doveton, who had been pursuing him, he 
began to refresh his broken and dispirited troops. General Malcolm, who on 
the departure of Sir Thomas Hislop had been left in command of all the troops 
of the Madras army north of the Taptee, received this intelligence at Mhow, 
about twelve miles S.S.W. of Indore, and immediately sent off detachments to 
occupy the leading points on the line of the Nerbudda, and make it impossible 
for Bajee Row to penetrate into Malwah without being attacked. On the 
16th of May, Anund Row Jeswunt and two other vakeels arrived in the camp 
at Mhow with a letter from the Peishwa desiring peace, and requesting that 
General Malcolm, whom he styled one of his best and oldest friends, would 
undertake the re-establishment of a good understanding between him and the 
British government. After a long conference, in which the vakeels urged the 
Peishwa’s request that General Malcolm would visit him in his camp, and he 
declined, both because it might have an injurious tendency by indicating undue 
solicitude for peace, and might interfere with his direction of the necessary 
military operations, the vakeels, made aware that “their master must prepare 
himself to abandon his throne and quit the Deccan,” set out on the 18th of 
May on their return, accompanied by Lieutenants Low and Macdonald, General 
Malcolm’s first and second political assistants. 
Kosotitions On the very night of their departure General Malcolm having receivell 
view. intelligence of Apa Sahib’s escape, and feeling uncertain of the effect whieh it 
might have on the Peishwa’s intentions, forwarded instructions to Lieutenant 
Low, directing him to allow the vakeels to proceed alone, and not to go to the 
Mahratta camp unless they returned in a short time with the Peishwa’s special 
“invitation to that effect. (At the same time General Malcolm moved south- 
‘ward to Mundlesir, on the Nerbudda, where he arrived on the 22d of May, 
and General Doveton proceeding in an opposite direction reached Boorban- 
poor, within fourteen miles of the Mahratta camp. ‘The Peishwa, though now 
in great alarm, did not make any advance towards Mundlesir, and therefore 
General Malcolm, who had proposed to wait there for him, fearing some new 
evasion, crossed the Nerbudda on the morning of the 27th, and advanced by # 
forced march to Bekungong. The previous day the vakeels had returned with 
assurances of their master’s sincerity, and an invitation to Lieutenant 
proceed to his camp. That officer accordingly, made fully acquainted 
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only terms whieh could be granted, had an interview with the Peishwa on the s.p 1s, 
29th of May. ‘The result was the arrangement of a meeting between the = 
Peishwa and General Malcolm on the Ist of June at Khairee, immediately to 

the north of the mountain pass of that name. 

At the meeting, which took place as appointed, the Peishwa was appar- Propet 
ently unable to make up his mind to the terms which were offered, and which orton 
seemed to fall far short of his expectations. He thought he would have been 
permitted at least to retain the title of Peishwa and reside at Poonah, and on 
finding the contrary, proposed that they should meet again next day. This 
General Malcolm positively refused. He knew that the Peishwa had just sent 
the whole of his property into Aseerghur, 
and suspecting that he was about to follow 
it in person, he determined, as he himself 
says, “that not a moment was to be lost 
in bringing matters to a close.” He there- 
fore no sooner returned to his tent after 
the termination of the interview than he 
sent the following schedule of agreement 
for the Peishwa’s signature:—‘ Ist, That 
Bajee Row shall resign for himself and his 
successors all right, title, and claim over 
the government of Poonah, or to any sove- 
reign power whatever. 2d, That Bajee 
Row shall immediately come with his 
family, and a small number of his ad- 
herents and attendants, to the camp of Pena senor 
Brigadier-general Malcolm, where he shall 
be received with honour and respect, and escorted safe to the city of ate 
Benares, or any other sacred place in Hindoostan that, the governor-general him. 
may at his request fix for his residence. 3d, On account of the peace of the 
Deccan, and the advanced state of the season, Bajee Row must proceed to 
Hindoostan without one day’s delay; but General Maleolm engages that any 
part of his family that may be left behind shall be sent to him as early as 
possible, and every facility given to render their journey speedy and con- 
venient. 4th, That Bajee Row shall, on his voluntarily agreeing to this 
arrangement, receive a liberal pension from the Company's government for 
the support of himself and family. The amount of this pension will be fixed 
by the governor-general; but Brigadier-general Maleolm takes upon himself to 
engage that it shall not be less than eight lacs of rupees per annum. 5th, If 
Bajee Row, by a ready and complete fulfilment of this agreement, shows 
that he reposes entire confidence in the British government, his requests in 
favour of principal jaghirdars and old adherents, who have been ruined by 
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Av. 1818. their attachment to him, will meet with liberal attention. His representa- 
~~ tions also in favour of Brahmins of remarkable character, and of religious 
tae establishments founded or supported by his family, shall be treated with regard. 
thePeitwa. 6th, The above propositions must not only be accepted by Bajee Row, but he 
must personally come into Brigadier-general Maleolm’s camp within twenty- 
four hours of this period, or else hostilities will be recommenced, and no 

further negotiation will be entered into with him.” 

These propositions were sent to Bajee Row, with a message that they could 
not be altered, and that not more than twenty-four hours would be allowed for 
their acceptance. To quicken his decision, General Malcolm had recourse to 
the rather petty device of allowing one of his writers to give the vakeels of 
the two leading Mahratta chiefs still adhering to Bajee Row a copy both of 

eke the letter sent and of the propositions submitted to him. The effect, as he 

scwpis was told, was, that “they perused them with eagerness, and the knowledge of 

‘wm the consideration meant to be given them, in the event of a settlement, 
appeared to quicken their zeal in no slight degree.” Lest this should not 
prove sufficient, more active steps were taken. The main body of the British 
troops began to advance towards Khairee; further communication between the 
two camps was strictly prohibited; and Bajee Row was distinctly informed 
that if he did not immediately accept the terms, and encamp near the British 
force, he would throw away his last chance. At length Bajee Row, thoroughly 
intimidated, and seeing that nothing was to be gained by further evasion, 
began to approach the British camp, and arrived in its vicinity at eleven o'clock 
on the morning of the 3d of June. The foree which accompanied him con- 
sisted of about 5000 horse and 3000 infantry. Of the latter nearly 2000 were 
Arabs. 

ieee The British and the Mahratta forces made several marches together towards 

Bajeo Row. the Nerbudda, General Malcolm repeatedly remonstrating with Bajee Row on 
the imprudence of keeping together so large a body of armed men, the greater 
proportion of -whom must, from their situation, be discontented. Nothing, 
however, occurred till the 9th of June, when the Arabs demanded their arrears. 
‘They had been hired some months before by Trimbukjee Dainglia, but had 
only been a short time with Bajee Row. On this ground he offered to pay 
only for the time of their actual service with himself, whereas they insisted, 
with some show of reason, that they were entitled to pay from the time when 
they were hired. After a whole day spent in discussion no arrangement could 
be made, and Bajee Row, in the greatest alarm for his life, sent contradictory 
messages to the British camp, calling for relief, and at the same time praying 
that no movement towards him should be made, as he thought that the first 
appearance of it would be the signal for his murder. ‘There was indeed good 
ground for alarm. The Arabs had completely surrounded his tent, andin 
probability, had they proceeded to extremes, not only Bajee Row hii 
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all his family, including women and children, would have been sacrificed. By ap.tss. 
dexterous management on the part of General Malcolm, and great forbearance 
on the part of the troops under his command, the mutiny was happily quelled, 
and an award was pronounced which satistied all parties. Subsequently to 
this event Bajee Row’s attendants were reduced to about 700 horse and 200 
infantry, and he readily complied with every wish expressed, as to marching, 
encampments, and all other points. 

The governor-general, when made acquainted with the terms on which the Dissatistac- 
surrender of Bajee Row had been obtained, was considerably disappointed. He gmemor. 
thought that General Malcohn erred, first in negotiating at all with Bajee Pessina 
Row, next in deputing an officer to his camp, and lastly, in the large amount Saree 
assigned to him as a pension. The governor-general, in giving this opinion, 
was influenced by the belief, that “the troops with which Bajee Row had 
crossed the Taptee were completely surrounded. He found progress towards 
Gwalior impracticable, retreat as much so, and opposition to the British force 
altogether hopeless; so that any terms granted to him were purely gratuitous.” 
On the other hand, Sir John Malcolm, when reviewing the transaction in his 
Political History of India, says:—But after all, the real fact was, that Bajes 
Row was not in our power. He had the means, by going into Aseerghur, of pro- 
tracting the war for five or six months, and keeping all India disturbed and 
unsettled during that period.” In support of this fact he produces a letter, in 
which General Doveton says, “that Bajee Row had the perfect power of going 
into Aseerghur at any hour of the day or night, without its being possible for 
any efforts of ours to have prevented it at that time.” The question is not of 
much importance, but if it was possible, as here alleged, for Bajee Row to have 
protracted the war for other six months, the pension which induced him to 
terminate it at once was not extravagant. This was the opinion of the court They a» 
of directors, who, in their general letter to Bengal, wrote as follows:—‘“It was wees 
also possible that he (Bajee Row) might have been compelled to surrender ead 
unconditionally, had no terms been offered to him; but it does appear to us 
that he still had some chance of escape, and that by throwing himself into 
Aseerghur, he might, at all events for a considerable period of time, have 
deprived us of the important advantages which resulted from his early sur- 
render; and, in this view of the subject, we are disposed to think that these 
adyantages justified the terms which were granted to him.” The governor- 
general, though disapproving of the terms, did not for a moment question the 
validity of the engagement, and the residence of the ex-Peishwa was fixed at 
Bithoor, on the right bank of the Ganges—a residence recommended to him 
for its sanctity, as the place where Brahma js said to have offered an aswamedha, 
or sacrifice of a horse, on completing the act of creation, and recommended to 
the government from being only twelve miles north-west of Cawnpoor. 

During the arrangements with Bajee Row, several of his leading adherents y= 
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A.p.1sis, endeavoured to make terms for themselves. Among these were Trimbukjee 

~ Dainglia and the Pindaree Cheetoo. On finding that an unconditional sur- 

eee render was demanded, and nothing more promised than that their lives should 

Row'sfol- be spared, they disappeared. Trimbukjee concealed himself for some time in 

wwe the vicinity of Nassik, but being discovered and captured, was first remanded 
to Tannab, his former prison, and afterwards sent off to Bengal, to end his 
days in the strong fort of Chunar, sixteen miles south-west of Benares. Cheetoo, 
after remaining fora time on the southern frontiers of Bhopaul, joined Apa 
Sahib, and shared his asylum among the Gonds of the Mahadeo Hills. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Barbarous races in India—Apa Sahib among the Gonds—His flight with Cheetoo—Cheetoo's death— 
Capture of Ascerghur—Settlements with native powers—Central India—Hindoostan—Rajpootans 
—Termination of the war—Affairs of Cutch—Treaty with the Ameers of Scinde—Relations with 
the Guicowar, Oude, and Hyderabad—Connection with Palmer and Company—Close of the adminis- 
tration of the Marquis of Hastings—Its results, external and internal. 


are two mountain ranges, the Vindhya on the north, and the 
Satpoora on the south. Near the centre, where they are lowest, 
they are traversed by the principal routes from the Deccan to 
=~» Hindoostan ; but rising gradually towards the east and the west, 
bere they form at each extremity a lofty mountain barrier, rendered almost impene- 
fidin. trable by the thickets and forests with which they are clothed. They are 
inhabited by semi-barbarous tribes, supposed to be the descendants of the 
aboriginal natives who took refuge among them, when driven from the lower 
grounds by their Brahminical conquerors. Towards the western extremity, 

where the mountains separate Malwah from Candeish and Gujerat, the inhabi- 

tants are designated by the name of Bheels, and are supposed by Sir John 
Malcolm, though probably on insufficient grounds, to be distinct from all other 

Indian tribes. He divides them into three distinct classes, of which he gives the 
following account :'—“The first consists of a few who, from ancient residence 

or chance, have become inhabitants of villages on the plains (though usually 

near the hills), of which they are the watchmen, and are incorporated as @ 

portion of the community ; the cultivating Bheels are those who have continued 

in their peaceable occupations after their leaders were destroyed or driven by 
invaders to become desperate freebooters; and the wild or mountai ate 

* Central Iadia, vol. i pages 520, 521, ra? 
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comprises all that part of the tribe who, preferring savage freedom and indol- a.p, 1s. 
ence to submission and industry, have continued to subsist by plunder.” The 
name of Bheel, however, is no longer confined to those properly so called, but The Bhees. 
in consequence of intermixtures of foreign blood, and the adoption of their 

usages and modes of life by other classes of the community, is applied generally 

to all the plunderers dwelling in the mountains, and on the woody banks of 

rivers in the western parts of India. During the period of non-interference, 

the Bheels of the plains lost the little civilization which had been communi- 

eated to them, and uniting with the wild mountaineers almost annihilated 
cultivation and commerce by their depredations; but in completing the sup- 
pression of the predatory system successful efforts were made, particularly by 
Captain Briggs, the political agent in Candeish, and Sir John Malcolm in Mal- 

wah. Partly by severity, but far more by judicious measures of conciliation, a 

great proportion of the Bheels have been reduced to order, and a Bheel militia, 
disciplined and commanded by British officers, have made the most lawless 
districts secure both to the farmer and the traveller. 

Towards the eastern extremity, where the ranges attain their greatest me Kole, 
height, and separate Bengal and Orissa from Berar, the inhabitants, in some ‘aon 
respects still more barbarous than the Bheels, consist of various tribes, of which 
the principal are the Koles, the Khands, and the Gonds. Some of them lead 
an agricultural, and more a pastoral life, but a large proportion depend for 
subsistence on the wild fruits and wild animals of their almost impenetrable 
thickets. Their chief weapons are bows and arrows, and long knives; their only 
luxury is ardent spirits, in which they indulge to the greatest excess ; and their 
sanguinary deities, before the British government put down the abomination, 
were often propitiated by human victims. The Gonds, by far the most nume- 
rous tribe, spread from the southern and western limits of Behar into Berar, 
and for some distance westward along the valley of the Nerbudda. Some of 
them consequently were the nominal subjects of the Rajah of Nagpoor, and 
hence it“is easy to understand how the ex-rajah Apa Sahib sought and found 
an asylum among them. His protector was Chain Sah, who had usurped the 
rights of his nephew, the chief of Harai or Herye, and by extending his 
authority over several adjacent districts had the seat of his power among the 
Mahadeo Hills, situated on the east of the road leading between Nagpoor and 
Hoshungabad. 

Apa Sahib’s place of refuge was no sooner known than he was joined by 4m Ssuits 
various other Gond chiefs, as professed vassals of Berar, and by bands of Mah- coma 
rattas, Pindarees, and Arabs, whom late events had thrown out of employment. 

‘The whole number of adventurers whom he thus gathered around him fell little 

short of 20,000, and acting in parties, amounting occasionally to 2000 or 3000, 

immediately commenced a war of posts on the British detachments. The season 

of the year did not admit of a regular campaign, but in order to confine the Lan 
ru 
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depredations of Apa Sahib’s followers within as narrow limits as possible, and 
check any general rising in his favour, detachments from Hoshungabad, Nag- 
poor, and Saugur were stationed in various parts of the valley contiguous to the 
hills. In the desultory warfare which ensued, the enemy's better knowledge 
of the country gave him considerable advantages. A body of Arabs having 


alventurers assembled near the sources of the Taptee, advanced and gained possession of 


A campaign 
‘among the 
Gonds. 


the town of Maisdi. With the view of dislodging these, Captain Sparkes was 
detached on the 18th of July, 1818, from Hoshungabad to Baitool, with two 
companies of the 10th Bengal native infantry. Stronger detachments followed 
on the 20th, but Captain Sparkes pushed on without waiting for them, and 
encountered a body of horse. When they retreated he rashly followed, and 
found himself brought suddenly face to face with a main body, consisting of 
2000 horse and 1500 foot. He took post on the edge of a ravine, and notwith- 
standing the enormous disparity of numbers maintained his ground till he 
fell. Ultimately, the whole of the ammunition having been expended, the 
enemy rushed in and put all to the sword, with the exception of a few indivi- 
duals who managed to escape. 

To avert the natural consequences of this disaster, movements on a larger 
scale became necessary, and troops began to advance simultaneously from 
Hoshungabad, Nagpoor, Jubulpoor, and Jalna, but the inclemency of the 
weather and state of the roads so retarded their progress, that the euemy were 
able in the meantime to gain new successes. In the beginning of August they 
obtained possession of the town of Mooltaee by the connivance of the civil 
authorities, and still farther to the eastward, after capturing several places, 
advanced to within forty miles of Nagpoor. Here great alarm prevailed, and 
was much increased by the detection of a conspiracy against the young rajah. 
At length, when the difficulties of the march had been surmounted, and the 
troops began to act, the work of retaliation commenced, and all that the enemy 
had gained was soon wrested from them. Not only were they driven from all 
their posts in the plain, but they were followed into the hills, and made to pay 
dearly for all their aggressions. With the beginning of 1819 the campaign 
opened in more regular form, and parties penetrating into every recess of the 
hills took Chain Sah prisoner, and beat up the head-quarters of Apa Sahib. 
He had anticipated their arrival, and fled, accompanied by Cheetoo and a few 
well-mounted horsemen, in the direction of Aseerghur, where they hoped to 
find an asylum. Attempts were made to intercept them, and well-nigh succeeded, 
for they only escaped by dashing into a deep ravine, into which, owing to the 
darkness of the night, cavalry could not follow them. The commandant Jes- 
wunt Row Lar admitted Apa Sahib, but refused to admit Cheetoo and his 
followers, who remained in the vicinity till they were attacked bya de ‘bment 
sent by Sir John Malcolm. They would in all probability have been , 
had not the matchlock-men in the fort opened on their pursuers, 
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them an opportunity of dispersing. Not thinking himself yet secure, or 4p isis. 
because Jeswunt Row was afraid to risk the consequences of harbouring him, oe 
Apa Sahib set out in the disguise of a religious mendicant to Boorhanpoor, and pep 
after a short concealment there, proceeded through Malwah towards Gwalior. 
Scindia though not indisposed was afraid to countenance him, and he found no 
resting-place till he entered the Punjab, and obtained a friendly reception 

from Runjeet Sing. At a later period the Rajah of Joudpoor, on becoming 
responsible for his conduct, was allowed to give him an asylum. .A worse fate 

was reserved for Cheetoo. On the dispersion of his followers at Aseerghur he 

fled north with his son, crossed the Nerbudda, and attempted to penetrate into 
Malwah by traversing the Vindhya Mountains On finding the Baglee Pass 
carefully guarded he parted from his son, and was not afterwards seen alive. A 

party of Holkar’s cavalry passing from Baglee to Kantapoor perceived a horse 
wandering alone. Having caught it and recognized it to be Cheetoo’s, they bidaty 
made a search in a neighbouring thicket notoriously infested by tigers. At 

first they found a sword, parts of a dress torn and stained with blood, some 

money, and some recent grants which Cheetoo had obtained from the ex-Rajah 

of Nagpoor, and part of a human body. There could now be little doubt that 

he had met a death not unbefitting the kind of life he had led, and been seized 

by a tiger. hat there might remain no doubt of the fact the animal was 

traced to its den. It had just fled, leaving behind ita human head in so 

perfect a state, that when brought to Sir John Maleolm’s camp, it was at once 
recognized by Cheetoo’s son, who had been made prisoner, and given up to 

him for interment. 

The design of Apa Sahib to seek an asylum in Aseerghur having been pene- ieee 
trated by the British government, Scindia, who had engaged previous to the Ascorghur. 
war to yield it up for temporary occupation, was called upon to fulfil this 
engagement. He complied with apparent readiness, and sending orders to 
deliver it up to Sir John Malcolm, repaired to Gwalior. Jeswunt Row professed 
similar readiness, but spun out the time by evasive pleas, till Apa Sahib 
actually arrived and gained admittance as already mentioned. By this act, 
and still more by firing on the troops in pursuit of Cheetoo, Jeswunt Row had 
shown that nothing but force could compel him to yield up the fort, and there- 
fore Sir John Malcolm and General Doveton were instructed to employ the 
forces at their disposal in reducing it. They accordingly arrived in its vicinity 
and took up their positions, Sir John Malcolm on the north, and General 
Doveton on the south. 

Aseerghur consisted of an upper and a lower fort, and of a partially walled 
town, situated immediately to the west of the former. The upper fort crowned 
the summit of an isolated rock of the Satpoora range, about 750 feet in height, 
and occupied an area, which, though nearly 1100 yards in extreme length from = 
east to west, and 600 yards in extreme width from north to south, as ong 
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to the irregularity of its outline, not nearly so large as these figures might seem 
to indicate. Within the area were two depressions or basins, in which a 
sufficient supply of water for the garrison throughout the year could be 
collected, but this advantage, seldom enjoyed by a hill-fort, was partly coun- 
terbalanced by the numerous ravines which afforded cover to an enemy in 
making his approaches. The wall inclosing the area was only a low curtain, 
but nothing more was required, as the whole precipice was carefully scarped 
on all sides to the depth of 120 feet, so as to make access impossible except at 
two points, the one on the north, and the other on the south-west face. The 
principal task, therefore, which art had to accomplish was to fortify these 
avenues. The one on the north, naturally the more difficult of the two, was 
carried up a precipitous ravine, and was in its upper part defended by an outer 
rampart containing four casemates, with embrasures 18 feet both in height 
and thickness, and 190 feet in length across the approach. The easier and 
more used avenue, after ascending from the town to the lower fort, which was 
surrounded by a rampart 30 feet high, and flanked with towers, was continued 
by a steep flight of stone steps traversing five successive gateways, all con- 
structed of solid masonry. The guns placed in battery on the summit of the 
rock were of enormous calibre. One of them carried a ball of 330 pounds 
weight, and was believed by the natives capable of lodging it at Boorhanpoor, 
a distance of fourteen miles. 

Operations were commenced on the 18th of March, 1819, by the attack of 
the town, which was carried with little resistance, the garrison retiring into 
the lower fort. Batteries were immediately constructed notwithstanding a 
spirited sally, and by the 21st a practicable breach was effected. The garrison 
not venturing to stand an assault retired to the upper fort, but. immediately 
after took advantage of the explosion of a powder magazine belonging to one 
of the batteries, to return and resume their fire. This however was soon 
silenced, and on the 30th, when preparations were again made for storming 
the lower fort, the assailants were allowed to take possession of it without 


struggle. Meanwhile General Doveton had moved round with the principal — 


part of the heavy ordnance to the east face, from which side it seemed that the 
upper fort could be most advantageously attacked. The progress, impeded by 
many obstacles, was necessarily slow, but by the 7th of April the defences 
were so ruined that Jeswunt Row consented to an unconditional surrender. 
The loss of the besiegers, amounting to 313 killed and wounded, was greater 
than that of the garrison. 

According to agreement, Aseerghur, of which the British were entitled 
only to temporary occupation, was to be restored to Scindia, but an unex- 
pected discovery within the place itself rendered this unnecessary. It was 
known that Bajee Row had deposited valuable jewels in the fort, ‘Thea 
vod ing red toe tel tnt they a 0 
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returned. This not being believed, he engaged to show Bajee Row’s receipt. 4p. 1810. 
It was contained in a casket among other papers, one of which was observed ak 
by an officer who stood by to be in Scindia’s handwriting. On mentioning Pxores 
the circumstance the commandant betrayed so much confusion that it was treachery. 
deemed proper to seize the casket, and examine its contents The paper which 

had attracted observation proved to be a letter from Scindia instructing the 
commandant to obey whatever orders the Peishwa might give him, and refuse 
delivery of the fort to the English. When charged with this treachery Scindia 

and his ministers did not venture to deny it. They only attempted a kind of 
apology by alleging that any message sent to Jeswunt Row could only be con- 

sidered as words of course, since it was well known that that officer would 

only do what was pleasing to himself, To give some colour to this apology, 

Scindia even admitted that he had invited Bajee Row to Gwalior merely 
because he knew that it was impossible for him to come. In justification of 

this double duplicity, he simply remarked how natural it was for a man seeing 

his friend struggling in the water and crying for help, to stretch out the hand 

and speak words of comfort, though aware that he could give him no assistance. 

The penalty inflicted by the governor-general was to retain permanent posses- 

sion of Aseerghur and its district: Scindia, who had feared a heavier punish- 

ment, was glad to escape so easily. 

As military operations terminated with the capture of Aseerghur, and the ee 
armies returned to their usual cantonments in time of peace, we are now in a 
position to form an estimate of the results of the war. At first sight the pre- 
parations seemed far greater than the occasion required. The ostensible object 
was to put down a number of predatory hordes, who, though they mustered 
their tens of thousands, were known to be incapable of carrying out a regular 
campaign, and never ventured to fight a pitched battle. But though the 
Pindarees were hy no means formidable in themselves, they had powerful 
supporters who would gladly have come to the rescue if they had seen the least 
chance of success, As it was, three of the leading Mahratta powers did break 
out into open hostilities, and Scindia was only deterred from following their 
example by the judicious measures which had been taken to bring an over- 
whelming force to bear upon bim. The danger was that a great Mahratta tts dangers 
confederacy would be formed, and make it necessary to wage a new war for 
supremacy. The salutary fear inspired by the strong force maintained in 
action by the governor-general, induced each Mabratta power to keep aloof in 
order to consult its own safety, and thus made it easy, when hostilities did 
actually commence, to encounter them separately, and beat them in detail. 

The powerful armies which the governor-general brought into the field, 
while they overawed the Mahrattas, were necessary in order to carry out the 
vigorous policy which it had been wisely resolved to substitute for that of = 
non-interference. In the vain and selfish expectation that we might nea 
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‘Ap.asi, our own security by leaving the native states to waste themselyes in preying 
~~ upon each other, we had allowed a kind of general anarchy to prevail, and 
cleats Se could not be aroused to a sense of the true position we were called to maintain 
Daintain- till we began to count the cost, and found that in order to prevent the anarchy 
es, from spreading into our own territories, we were incurring as much expense 
India” as would suffice to suppress it altogether, and bring back tranquillity. For 
this purpose it was necessary not merely to convince the states to which we 
had refused protection that we were now disposed to grant it, but to show by 
the actual forces which we mustered that we were able and willing to make it 
good against all who might venture to call it in question, It was this which 
made the Rajpoot and other chiefs so eager to obtain our alliance, and induced 
them virtually to sacrifice their independence for the sake of the security which 
they knew we could afford them. From this period the British government: 
was recognized as umpire in all disputes between sovereign native states, and 
an appeal to its decision has been happily substituted for the former invariable 
appeal to the sword. 
ae In contemplating the vastness of the change one cannot help wondering 
Stabishet, at the comparative facility with which it was accomplished. Numerous 
encounters took place, and the superiority of British skill and courage Was 
never more fully manifested; but no great battles were fought, and yet how 
vast the revolution which has been effected! Scindia so humbled that he dared 
not take a single step in favour of those to whom it was notorious that he had 
pledged his support; Holkar, who was at one time so formidable as, single- . 
handed, to defy the whole British power, left in possession of little more than 
half his original territories, and these so intersected and dismembered as to be 
incapable of acting together for any common purpose; one Rajah of Nagpoor, 
after forfeiting a large portion of his territories, deposed, and unable to find an 
asylum without fleeing to one of the extremities of India, and another placed 
on the musnud solely by British influence; and last of all, the very name of 
Peishwa, the acknowledged head of the Mahratta confederacy, abolished, and 
the last individual who bore it exiled to Bengal, to live under British autho- 
rity, and subsist as a pensioner on British bounty, while his extensive terri: 
tories have been annexed to the British dominions, either absolutely or in 
effect. In various quarters, too, while important accessions of territory have 
been gained, an influence in some respects as valuable as territory has been 
acquired. . Our alliances have been extended over all Rajpootana, including not 
only the leading states of Odeypoor, Joudpoor, and Jeypoor, but the extensive 
though remote and barren territories of Jessulmeer and Bikaner, together 
with the minor states of Kotah, Boondee, Kerowlee, Siroki, Banswara, &e. In 
all these states the Mahratta influence, once paramount and used for 
purposes of oppression, has been completely destroyed, while British 
besides being stipulated by treaty, has been further secured by the of 
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the central province of Ajmeer, formerly held in bondage by a nominal depend- «.. 1819. 
ant of Scindia. In Bundeleund the reduction of refractory zemindars has 
put an end to the lawless exactions by which the cultivators were oppressed, Britis 
and the whole country kept in constant alarm; and while the Nabob of cane 
Bhopaul has been rewarded for his fidelity to his engagements by considerable 
accessions of territory, and relief from indefinite Mahratta claims which were 
continually threatening his independence, the neighbouring chief of Saugur, 
for refusing to fulfil his engagements, has paid the penalty, and seen his terri- 
tory finally merged in that of the Company. 
It is of importance to remember that the extensive acquisitions of territory 
made during, and in consequence of the war, were not originally contemplated. 
‘The suppression of the predatory system, as it was the ostensible, was also the 
real object for which the Marquis of Hastings brought the armies into the field, 
and hence all the districts from which the Pindarees were expelled, instead of 
being retained as lawful conquests, were at once restored to the states from 
which they had been dissevered. The same course would have been followed rxtension 
to the end, and the war, however much it might have added to British influ- pera 
ence, would have terminated without increasing the extent of British territory. (1 sitoa, 
The Mahrattas brought their fate upon themselves by their open hostilities or 
secret treachery; and the British, after being forced into such struggles as took 
place at Poonah, the Seetabaldee Hills, and Mahidpoor, had no alternative but 
to provide against their recurrence by deposing or curtailing the territories of 
the chiefs who, while professing friendship, had thus treacherously assailed 
them. Though it cannot be supposed that the humiliations thus experienced 
did not leave rankling feelings behind them, it has been satisfactorily proved 
that both Scindia and Holkar, by exchanging a condition bordering on anarchy 
for one of comparative tranquillity, gained more in revenue than they had lost 
in territory. Sir John Malcolm, contrasting Central India in 1817 and 1821, 
says:—* Dowlut Row Scindia has already derived a double benefit from the 
change in the reduction of his army, and the increase of his revenue.” “The Tiree 
saving in actual expenditure, from reductions alone, cannot be less than twenty bed 
lacs of rupees per annum; and it is difficult to calculate the amount of money Ste 
and tranquillity gained by the extinction of men like Bapoo Scindia and 
Jeswunt Row Bhao, and other leaders who commanded those bodies of his 
army which were at once the most useless and expensive. In 1817 there was 
not one district belonging to Scindia in Central India that was not more or less 
ina disturbed state; in 1821 there existed not one enemy to the public peace. 
The progress of improvement in his territories differs in every part; but it is 
general.” “On the whole of Scindia’s territories in this part of India, we may 
safely compute a rise of about 25 per cent. in the revenue, and a deduction of 
15 in the expenses of its collection.” OF Holkar's dominions he speaks in still 
more flattering terms:—“The revennes of Holkar from his. possessions. iy -/7.[- 
Vor. TI. aa nn 
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Malwah and Nemaur were in 1817, 441,679 rupees (£44,167) ; in 1819-20 they 
were 1,696,183 rupees (£169,618). The expenses of collection were four years 


Indirect ago from 35 to 40 per cent.; they do not now exceed 15 per cent.; there being 





Scwette, in fact hardly any sebundy or revenue corps kept up. The proximity of the 

Satan” British troops, with the knowledge of the support and protection which that 

iene government affords to the Holkar territories, has hitherto continued to preserve 

india, —_ them in tranquillity.” In order to give a more complete idea of what he calls 

“the rapid resuscitation of this state,” Sir John Malcolm has inserted in the 

appendix to his Central India, a table, showing that, of 3701 government 

villages belonging to Holkar, ‘‘there were in 1817 only 2038 inhabited; 1663 

were deserted, or, as the natives emphatically term it, without lamp. In 1818, 

269 villages were restored; in 1819, 343; and in 1820, 508, leaving only 543 

deserted; and there can be no doubt that within three years, these will be 

re-populated.” The progress of improvement was 

equally satisfactory in other quarters. The Puar 

states of Dhar and Dewass, which were nearly depo- 

pulated, had commenced a career of prosperity; 

Bhopaul, which in 1817 struggled for existence, was 

“in a state of rapid improvement;” the petty Raj- 

poot states had experienced “as great an improve- 

ment as any in Central India;” and this description 

applied, “with a little difference, to all the Rajpoot 

principalities east and west of the Chumbul.” Some 

miscellaneous transactions for which no place in the 

narrative has yet been found may now be mentioned. 

Row Barmaljee, the Rajah of Cutch, with whom, 

it will be remembered, the British government had 

a concluded a treaty, had surrounded himself with dis- 

Flngrek I nae solute companions, and indulged to such an extent 

in intemperate habits as to affect his intellect. His 

sake whole conduct was that of a cruel and capricious tyrant. The young prince 
Cuteh. 


Lakhpati or Ladhuba, who had competed with him for the sovereignty, was 
barbarously murdered by his orders; and Ladhuba’s widow, who had been 
left pregnant and afterwards gave birth to a son, would have shared her 
husband’s fate had not the British government thrown its shield around 
her. With such a brutal prince it was impossible that friendly relations 
could be durable, and he began almost openly to make military prepara- 
tions. The British thus forewarned reinforced their station at Anjar with 
an additional battalion; and Barmaljee, now afraid to risk the encounter, 
turned his arms against Kallian Sing, the father of Ladhuba’s widow, and one 
of the Jhareja chiefs under British protection. This infringement of the treaty 
was not allowed to pass unnoticed, and the approach of a British alae 
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combined with the little success which had attended his operations, compelled a-v. 189. 
him to a hasty retreat. The detachment then advanced upon Bhooj on the 
24th of March, 1819, and after repulsing large masses of horse and foot by Sho 
which they were charged, carried the fort by surprise. As it completely com- 
manded the town, Barmaljee saw the fruitlessness of further resistance, and 
surrendered at discretion. By concert with the Jhareja chiefs he was deposed, 
and the government was administered, in the name of his infant son Row 
Desal, by a native regency, under the direction of the resident and the guar- 
antee of the British government. In the treaty coneluded at this time clauses 
were inserted against the practice of female infanticide, which prevailed to a 
horrible extent among the Jharejas. It is not unworthy of notice that Cutch, 
shortly after these political commotions, suffered dreadfully from an earthquake. 





Hz-rort or Buoos.—From Mrs. Elwood's Overland Journey to India. 


An enormous mound of earth and sand many miles in extent was heaved up, Dreadful 
and at the same time an adjacent tract of country sunk down and was sub- aie 
merged. At Bhooj 7000 houses were thrown down, and 1140 persons buried 

among the ruins. At Anjar about 3000 houses were thrown down or rendered 
uninhabitable, and the fort became a pile of ruins.) Many other towns were 

wholly or partially destroyed. The volcanic agency, though most tremendous 

in Cutch, was not confined to it, and simultaneous shocks were felt in many 

other parts of India. 

‘The political arrangements in Cutch gave great umbrage to the Ameers of or 
Scinde. They had long been bent on the conquest of it, and were mortified to Amcor of 
find their designs anticipated. The feelings of enmity to the British govern- ee 
ment thus engendered were aggravated by other cireumstances. The confines 
of Gujerat and Cutch had been pillaged by the Khosas and other marauding 
tribes on the borders of the desert of Scinde. In order to suppress these ravages 
the co-operation of the Ameers had been requested, and they had sent a body of LS -~ 
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.p. 1819. troops to act with a British detachment sent against the plunderers under 
~__ Colonel Barclay, from Pulanpoor, near the northern confines of Gujerat. The 
Hostile pr- Scindian auxiliaries, so far from aiding in the expulsion of the Khosas, allowed 
tieamen them to encamp without molestation in their vicinity, and when Colonel Bar- 
orscinds. clay attacked the marauders and dispersed them, complained as if they themselves 
had been the direct object of attack. New ground of offence was given when 
the British troops, in pursuing the fugitives, crossed the Scinde frontier, The 
Ameers, without deigning to ask for explanation, or attempting an amicable 
arrangement, at once took redress into their own hands by invading Cutch 
with a body of troops, which advancing within fifty miles of Bhooj, took the 
town of Loona, and laid waste the adjacent country. On the advance of a 
British detachment they retired, but the Bombay government refused to over- 
look the aggression, and threatened to retaliate by sending a division into 
Scinde. The Ameers, not yet prepared for hostilities, disowned the proceedings 
of their troops, and sent apologies both to Bombay and Bhooj. The governor- 
general was not at this time disposed to risk a new war which did not seem to 
him to promise any profitable result; and therefore, accepting the disavowal as a 
sufficient apology, he authorized the conclusion of a treaty, which simply stipu- 
lated that the Ameers should procure the liberation of the prisoners and restrain 
the Khosas and other marauders from making inroads on the British or their 
allies. ‘The reasons which induced the supreme government to adopt this 
pacific course were put on record, and are sufficiently curious to justify a quota- 
tion: “Few things would be more impolitic than a war with Scinde, as its suc- 
cessful prosecution would not only be unprofitable but an evil. The country 
was not worth possessing, and its occupation would involve us in all the 
intrigues and wars, and incalculable embarrassments of the countries beyond the 
Indus. Hostilities might become unavoidable hereafter, but it was wise to 
defer their occurrence as long as possible.” 
State of The state of affairs in the neighbouring territories of Gujerat has already 
Gujerst, been partly explained. The imbecile Guicowar, Anand Row, retained posses- 
sion of the musnud, while the government was administered by his brother, 
Futteh Sing, in concert with the British resident. On Futteh Sing’s death, in 
1818, Syajee Row, a younger brother, of the age of nineteen, took his place, and 
with this exception, the arrangement continued as before. An important 
change, however, took place when Anand Row died in 1819, By this event 
Syajee Row became Guicowar. He was not disposed to forego any of his rights, 
and argued with much plausibility that since he had been considered fit to 
conduct the government as regent to his predecessor, he must surely be capable 
of conducting it, now that the sole right of sovereignty was legally vested in 
himself, There was therefore no longer any occasion for the control of the 
British resident. Though the claims of the new Guicowar to i 
authority were acknowledged, it was foreseen that the uncontrolled 
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it would endanger both British interests and the prosperity of the country, and a.p.1520, 
Mr. Elphinstone, now become governor of Bombay, judged it necessary to 

repair to Baroda for the purpose of placing the future intercourse of the two 

states on a proper basis. The deposition 
of the Peishwa had conferred many im- 
portant advantages on the Guicowar. It 
had relieved him from large pecuniary 
claims, and procured for him important 
territorial acquisitions; and therefore, as 
the British government had undertaken 
the entire defence of the country, it was 
considered fair that the quantity of terri- 
tory ceded for subsidy should be consider- 
ably increased. Still, however, it was 
supposed that the revenues had been 
brought into such a prosperous state as to 
be well able to bear the additional burden. 
Great was Mr. Elphinstone’s astonishment — Tur Hoxovravur 3 
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to learn that the finances were in a state 
of embarrassment, Above £1,000,000 sterling of debt remained undischarged ; New ar 
the expenditure of the two last years had exceeded the receipts; the troops ere 
were largely in arrears; and the tributaries, partly from bad seasons, but still 
more from oppressive exactions, were suffering severe distress, Under these 
circumstances the idea of abandoning all control over the internal administra- 

tion was necessarily abandoned, and after providing for the discharge of the 

debt by means of loans raised at a reduced rate of interest, on the security 

of assignments of revenue and a British guarantee, a final arrangement was 

made to the following effect—The British government should have the exclusive 
management of foreign affairs, and the Guicowar, so long as he fulfilled the 
engagements which the British had guaranteed, should conduct the internal 

affairs, subject, however, to the following provisos—that he should consult with 

the British government in the appointment of his minister, and that the resi- 

dent should have free access at all times to inspect the public account, be 
apprised of all proposed financial measures at the commencement of each year, 

and be consulted before any expense of magnitude was to be incurred. 

Before leaving Gujerat some notice is due to an expedition undertaken in rxpatition 
1820 against the piratical tribes which continued to infest the north-western oes 
coast of the peninsula, Tempted by the withdrawal of the British troops for Sve 
the Mahratta war, the Wagars of Okamandal rose in insurrection, surprised 
Dwaraka and Beyt, and meeting with no adequate force to oppose them, made 
themselves masters of the whole district. They had been in undisputed posses- 
sion of it for several months when the Honourable Colonel Stanhope, who Mire 
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been sent by sea at the head of an expedition, consisting of his majesty’s 65th 
regiment, two battalions of Bombay infantry with details of artillery, and the 
Ast regiment of native cavalry, arrived off Dwaraka. The troops were landed 


after a short bombardment carried 
the town by escalade. The garri- 
son, composed chiefly of Arabs and 
natives of Scinde, retired into the 
great temple, whose solid and 
lofty walls seemed to defy all 
ordinary means of attack. An en- 
trance was however effected from 
the roof of an adjoining house, 
and of 500 men who had taken 
refuge within the temple and been 
driven out, not more than 100 
escaped. This signal chastisement 
so intimidated the chiefs, who had 
taken up strong positions within 
the thicket, that they surrendered at discretion, The garrison of Beyt also 
capitulated, and the insurrection was completely suppressed. 

Discussions which had been carried on between the Nabob of Onde and 
Major Baillie, the British resident at his court during the administration of 
Lord Minto, after being suppressed for a time, recommenced shortly after the 
arrival of his successor, The great subject of debate was the degree to which 
the resident was entitled to interfere with the internal administration of the 
nabob, the latter striving to limit, and the former to extend it as much as 
possible. Earl Minto had decided in favour of the resident, but quitted India 
before any steps had been taken in accordance with his decision, Meantime 
an event took place which promised to lead to an amicable adjustment. The 
nabob, Sadut Ali, whose ruling passion had been avarice, died on the 11th of 
July, 1814, leaving an accumulated treasure of £13,000,000 sterling, He was 
succeeded by his eldest son, by the title of Ghazee-u-din Hyder, who, aware 
how much he was indebted to Major Baillie for the ease with which he obtained 
the succession, showed his gratitude by consulting him in the choice of his 
ministers, and consenting to several of the reforms which had been urged in 
vain upon his father. This satisfactory state of matters did not last Jong. 
Some of the resident's reforms, not being in accordance with native prejudices, 
were ‘very unpopular, and the nabob began to suspect that he would have 
acted more wisely if, instead of consulting him, he had taken his own jway. 
While under this impression, he paid a visit to Earl Moira, who had arri 
Cawnpore to be near the scene of action during the Nepaulese war, and 
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afterwards returned with him to Lucknow. On this occasion the young .v.15». 

nabob offered a crore of rupees (£1,000,000 sterling) as a free gift to the 

Company. It was accepted as a loan, and registered as a public debt, bearing Nima” 

interest at the government current rate of 6 per cent. eS 
At the time when the nabob offered his present, he delivered a paper which, 

while professing personal regard for the resident, indicated a desire to be less 

subject to his control. The governor-general having learned privately that the 

nabob’s feelings on this subject were much stronger than he had ventured to 

express, took a questionable, and certainly a very undignified method of 

arriving at the truth, by not only holding personal conferences with the nabob, 

but allowing members both of his civil and military staff to hold them also, 

and then listening to the tales which they brought him. Little reliance could 110 0m- 

be’ placed on information thus obtained, more especially as the nabob never ag 

seemed to be of one mind, making complaints one day, and retracting them the Je! 

next; but the governor-general satisfied himself that the nabob was not treated *™!- 

with all the deference which, according to his lordship’s notions, was due to 

regal state. He therefore instructed the resident to treat the nabob on all 

public occasions as an independent prince; to be strict in the observance of all 

established ceremonials; and to confine advice or remonstrance upon any mis- 

management in the nabob’s administration to such occasions as might endanger 

British interests. Not long after receiving these instructions, the resident was 

desired to apply to the nabob for a second crore of rupees. They were obtained, 

and furnished another seasonable supply for the Nepaulese war. It would 

seem however that the nabob parted with the money more by constraint than 

willingly, and felt more than ever dissatisfied with the resident as the instru- 

ment employed in exacting it. He displayed his resentment by becoming 

more hostile than ever to all kinds of reform, and removing from his counsels 

all the persons known to have the resident's support. Major Baillie, attributing 

these proceedings of the nabob not so much to caprice or personal resentment 

as to factious intrigues encouraged by the course which the governor-general had 

pursued with regard to him, forwarded in September, 1815, a letter dated five 

months before, in which he gave free utterance to his feelings. The governor- eel 

general in replying did not hesitate to express his opinion that the resident had his 4 ‘in 

displayed a grasping and domineering spirit, which justified the jealousy and Liveabie 

resentment of both the late and the present nabob. In consequence of this eee 

rupture, the governor-general in council removed Major Baillie, and thus freed 

the nabob from all control in his internal administration. This change was fol- 

lowed by great cordiality between the two governments, and to the satisfaction 

of both the loan of the second crore of rupees was discharged in May, 1816, by 

a treaty which commuted it for a tract of territory which belonged to the 

British government, and was situated to the north-west of Oude, on the frontiers 

of Nepaul. The governor-general, satisfied that the affairs of the country had LO i 
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A.p.1s%. improved since the irritating interference with the internal administration had 
ceased, ventured to recommend another change, with the view of giving Oude 
still more the character of an independent sovereignty. 

The Nabob - The Nabobs of Oude had hitherto been satisfied with the title of Nabob 

Stim tne Vizier, intimating that they were the hereditary viziers or prime ministers of the 

se of king Creat Mogul. ‘They were accordingly regarded not as the equals, but as the ser 
vants of the King of Delhi. So much was this distinction regarded in practice, 
that the governor-general, during a second visit to Lucknow, was witness to an 
act of humiliation imposed by it. Two brothers of the King of Delhi were living 
there on pensions furnished partly by the Company and partly by the nabob. 
Notwithstanding this subordinate position, etiquette gave them such decided 
precedence, that when the nabob met them in the streets of his own capital, his 
elephant was made to kneel in token of homage. The thing seemed to the 
governor-general so incongruous, that he suggested to the nabob the propriety 
of ridding himself of all such forms of servility. He had advised him on his 
accession to dispense with application to Delhi for confirmation or investiture, 
and he now advised him to assume a title which would declare him to be no 
longer the servant, but the equal of the Mogul. The only restriction was, that 
change of title should make no change in the nabob’s relations with the British 
government. ‘The governor-general seems to have’been apprehensive that the 
throne of Delhi might be occupied by a prince hostile to British union, and he 
therefore deemed it good policy to convert the two heads of the Mahometansin 
Tndia into rival sovereigns. The nabob, whose pride and ambition were thus 
flattered, hastened to act on the governor-general’s suggestion, and in 1819, to 
the extreme indignation of the court of Delhi, and the dissatistaction of 
Mahometans generally, issued a proclamation declaring his future designation 
to be Abu Musuffar, Moiz-ud-din, Shah-i-Zaman, Ghazi-ud-din, Hyder Shah, 
Padshah-i-Awadh, “the Vietorious—the Upholder of the Faith—the King of 

Miggovern- the Aga—Ghazi-ud-din, Hyder Shah—King of Oude.” ‘The soundness of the 
oa governor-general’s judgment in this matter has heen questioned; but the subject 
was too insignificant to deserve all the discussion which it provoked, and has 
already lost any little interest which once belonged to it In regard to the 
condition of Oude, it is necessary only further to add, that it Searcely justified 
the flattering picture which the governor-general drew of the. happy conse- 
quences resulting from the nabob’s uncontrolled internal management. British 
troops were repeatedly called out to assist in reducing refractory zemindars: 
and in the beginning of 1822, in the vicinity of Sultanpoor alone, a British 
detachment dismantled above seventy of their forts. Bands of armed robbers, 
countenanced by the zemindars and connived at by the police, haunted the 
jungles, and not unfrequently passed the frontier to carry on their depredations 

within the British territory. . r 
The relations with the Nizam did not undergo much change ange 
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administration of the Marquis of Hastings, but several events took place which 
on various accounts deserve more than a passing notice. The nominal admin- 
istration of the government was vested in the Nizam’s favourite Moonir-ul- 
Moolk, but the real power was exercised by the Hindoo Chandoo Lal in 
concert with the resident. The Nizam, indignant at not having the absolute 
control, allowed matters to take their course, and when asked for his opinion, 
sullenly answered that it was of no use to give it, as he had no interest. 
Chandoo Lal was able and active, but aware of his precarious position in con- 
sequence of the hostility felt to him at court, endeavoured to make friends there 
by a liberal distribution of money to all the courtiers or their retainers who 
possessed any influence, or could furnish him with information by acting as 
spies. So profuse were his bribes that part of them were said to find their 
way to the hoards of the Nizam himself, and Moonir-ul-Moolk, whose testimony, 
however, being that of an enemy, must be taken with qualification, said that the 
whole of the Nizam’s family was bribed, every one of his own servants was in 
Chandoo Lal’s pay, and even his own mother-in-law sent him a daily report 
of whatever occurred in the inmost recesses of his house. This system 
required an enormous expenditure, which the minister endeavoured to meet, 
partly by rapacious exactions, and partly by loans at exorbitant interest from 
the bankers of Hyderabad. The revenues were let to the highest bidders, and 
the contractors, intent only on profit, employed so much violence and extortion, 
that the cultivators abandoned their lands in despair, and both the revenue and 
the population rapidly diminished. 

As British influence had placed and was maintaining Chandoo Lal in power, 
the supreme government felt responsible for his proceedings, and on the repre- 
sentations of the resident ordered a stringent control to be exercised over him. 
Among other sources of financial embarrassment was his connection with a 
mercantile house which had been established at Hyderabad under the firm of 
William Palmer and Co., and which, being recommended by Mr, Russell, then 
resident, had so far succeeded, in 1814, in obtaining not merely the permission, 
but the countenance of the governor-general in council, that he was instructed 
to show it every proper degree of encouragement consistent with the treaty 
with the Nizam. Chandoo Lal’s pecuniary necessities soon brought him into 
intimate communication with the firm, and he obtained considerable advances 
from it. In 1816 William Palmer and Co. professed to doubt whether their 
dealings with the Nizam’s government were not struck at by Act 87 Geo. IIT. 
¢ 142, The 28th section of this act, proceeding on the preamble that “the 
practice of British subjects lending money, or being concerned in the lending 
of the same, or in transactions for the borrowing money for, or lending money 
to the native princes in India, has been productive of much mischief, and is the 
source of much usury and extortion,” enacts that from the Ist of December, 
1797, “no British subject shall by himself, or by any other person directly 
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Av. 1816. or indirectly employed by him, lend any money or other valuable thing to any 
native prince in India, by whatever name or description such native prince shall 

Question as. be called ; nor shall any British subject be concerned either by himself, or by any 

lenlty ot other person, either directly or indirectly, in raising or procuring any money 

or ‘sna for such native prince, or as being security for such loan or money; nor shall 

ne" any British subject lend any money or other valuable thing to any other person 

‘Nisam. for the purpose of being lent to any such native prince; nor shall any British 
subject by himself, or by any other person, either directly or indirectly, for his 
use or benefit, take, receive, hold, enjoy, or be concerned in any bond, note, or 
other security or assignment granted or to be granted after the Ist day of 
December next, for the loan, or for the repayment of money or other valuable 
thing.” The violation of the law was to be treated as a misdemeanour, and 
the security taken for the money lent, was “to be null and void to all intents 
and purposes,” 

Notwithstanding the minuteness and stringency of the above prohibitions, 
it was expressly declared that the things forbidden were unlawful, only 
provided they were done “without the consent and approbation of the court of 
directors of the East India Company, or the consent and approbation of the 
governor in council of one of the said Company's governments in India, first had 
and obtained in writing.” If the previous dealings of William Palmer and 
Co. were, as they themselves suspected, illegal, it is very questionable if any 
subsequent consent Would have cured them; but they were naturally anxious 
to be in safety for the future, and succeeded on application in obtaining the 

Tuesywr, Tequisite consent of the governor-general in council, subject only to the reser- 
soaons vation that the resident should have full permission to satisfy himself at any 
ings, time as to the nature of the transactions in which the firm might engage in 
consequence of the permission then granted. Backed by the countenance of 
the supreme government they extended their pecuniary transactions with 
Chandoo Lal, and in particular undertook with its full cognizance to provide the 
pay of the reformed troops in Berar and Aurangabad. The regular payment 
of the troops being indispensable to their efficiency, the sanction to this trans- 
action was the more easily obtained, from its being asserted that the native 


bankers would not advance the necessary funds at the same rate of interest, or 
on the security of assignments of revenue. 





William Palmer and Co. had as yet only been experimenting on the credulity 
of the supreme government, and on finding how readily all their requests were 
complied with, entered into a negotiation for a loan to Chandoo Lal of sixty 
lacs of rupees (£600,000). Their application for the sanction of this loan was 
forwarded to Calcutta by Mr. Russell, the resident, who recommended it on the 
ground that equally advantageous terms could not be obtained through any other 
agency. The loan, according to Chandoo Lal’s statement, was to be 
in reducing the arrears due to the public establishments, in paying 
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incumbrances held by native bankers and others, and in making advances to a..15%. 
the ryots to enable them to cultivate their lands. The proposed mode of appli- 
cation was unexceptionable, but some degree of suspicion had been aroused, Relation of 
and the resolution to sanction the loan, opposed by two members of the supreme Palmer snd 
council, was carried only by the casting vote of the governor-general. ‘This ae 
was particularly unfortunate, as one of the leading members of the firm of 
William Palmer and Co. had married a ward whom the governor-general had 
brought up in his family and loved like a daughter, and persons were unchari- 
table enough to suggest that the relation thus established had clouded his judg- 
ment, and gained his consent to an arrangement of which he would otherwise 
have been the first to perceive the impropriety. 

In 1820, shortly after the sanction to the new loan had been granted, a 





‘Tue East IxptA Hovse.—From a water-colour drawing in Library of East India House, 


despatch was received from the directors strongly disapproving of the whole of Pispprovat_ 
the transactions relating to the firm of Palmer and Co, and enjoining both that tom. 
the consent which had been given with the view of legalizing their proceedings 
should be withdrawn, and that in the event of any discussion as to the claims 

of the firm on the Nizam, the British government should not interfere to enforce 
them. In consequence of these instructions the firm was interdicted from future 
pecuniary dealings with the Nizam’s minister. Had William Palmer and Co. 
been acting in an honourable and straightforward manner, they might have 
complained with justice of the severity of this sudden interdict and the ruin in 
which it might involve them; but when the real state of the case was investi- 
gated, their explanations were considered shufiling and evasive, and the so-called 

Joan of sixty lacs proved little better than a fiction and fraud. Like Chandoo Le 
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ap.1s%. Lal they had represented the loan as an entirely new advance made for specific 
purposes, whereas Sir Charles Metcalfe, who had become resident at Hyderabad, 
be ooo had little difficulty in discovering, notwithstanding the mysterious manner in 
Sianuisot which the accounts were stated, that there had been no real advance, and that, 
Mating. the loan of sixty lacs was nothing more than the transfer of a previous debt of 
that amount, claimed by the firm from the Nizam, to a new account. They 
had thus obtained the sanction of the supreme government by false pretences, 
As soon as the real facts were discovered, the governor-general became fully 
alive to the gross imposition which had been practised upon him, and charac- 
terized it as it deserved. For a moment imputations affecting the governor- 
general's personal integrity were whispered in some quarters, but another 
moment dissipated them, and the worst that could be said was, that from not 
exercising due caution he had allowed his confidence to be abused. This unfor- 
tunate affair is the more to be lamented from having brought the administration 
of the Marquis of Hastings to a close sooner than he intended. Mortified at 
the want of confidence which the instructions from the directors implied, and 
stung to the quick by the suspicion which some of their expressions seemed to 
insinuate, he tendered his resignation in 1821, and finally quitted India on the 
Ist of January, 1823, 
viens ‘The political changes effected by the Marquis of Hastings, though they con- 
tion, stitute at once the leading feature and the highest merit of his administration, 
ought not to make us forget the important internal reforms which he introduced 
into the various branches of the public service. Several of these reforms cannot 
be said to have originated with himself, Some were pressed upon his notice by 
the home authorities, and others suggested by such eminent public servants 
as Sir Thomas Monro, Sir John Maleolm, the Honourable Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, Sir Charles Metealfe, &e Still to the Marquis of Hastings belongs the 
merit of singling out those which were most worthy of being adopted, and 
making the necessary arrangements for carrying them into practical effect. In 
the judicial department the accumulation of undecided cases had become a crying 
evil, and amounted in fact to a denial of justice. The causes were sufficiently 
obvious—the undue multiplication of forms, which, though meant to secure 
regularity of procedure, protracted litigation, while the number of judges was 
Taw mfors.far too small for the business allotted to them. A considerable diminution of 
the evil was obtained by shortening and simplifying process in cases where 
quickness of despatch was scarcely of Jess importance than accuracy of decision, 
and by increasing both the number and the emoluments of the native judges. At 
the same time the jurisdiction of these judges was greatly extended, Moonsifs, at 
first restricted to cases of the value of 50 rupees, were made competent to cases 
of 150; and sudder ameers, also limited at first to 50, were ultimately allowed to 
adjudge in cases of 500. Encouragement was also given to punchayets, 
of courts where the judges acted as arbiters; and while both their « 
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and procedure were regulated, their decisions were declared unchallengable on 


any ground but that of corruption. In criminal justice the chief alteration - 


consisted in an abandonment of the rule laid down by Lord Cornwallis, that 
the offices of collector and judge, or magistrate, were never to be combined. 
The native rule was the very reverse of this, and by returning to it, while the 
duties of collector were not seriously interfered with, a great number of crim- 
inal cases were summarily disposed of by judges in whose impartiality confi- 
dence could be placed. 

In no branch of the public service was improvement more wanted than that 
of revenue. In Bengal no fundamental alteration could be made. The per- 
manent settlement had been finally and irrevocably adopted, and the utmost 
that could be done was to enact regulations for the correction of previous errors, 
or to provide for altered circumstances. Among the regulations thus adopted 
under the permanent settlement, notice is due to those which checked fraud 
and precipitancy in the sale of land for arrears of revenue, and still more to 
those which gave to the ryot a protection which he had never before enjoyed, 
at least under the permanent settlement of Bengal. By an extraordinary over- 
sight or deliberate perpetration of injustice, the sale of a zemindary abolished 
all sub-tenures, and the purchaser was entitled if he chose to oust and order off 
every occupant whom he found upon it. Instead of this iniquitous and tyran- 
nical law, it was now enacted that tenants and cultivators having a hereditary 
or prescriptive right of occupancy could not be dispossessed so long as they 
paid their customary rents, and that those rents could not be inereased except 
in specified circumstances. It was indeed high time to take effectual measures 
for checking all the forms of injustice and oppression which had preyailed in 
the collection of the public revenues. In Cuttack, in particular, though belong- 
ing to the Bengal presidency, and at no great distance from its capital, the 
abuses had become so intolerable that the people were goaded into a rebellion, 
which spread over the greater part of the province, and continued to rage from 
1817 to 1819. The revenue exacted from the province, owing to the errone- 
ous principle on which it had been calculated, was excessive. Under the Mah- 
rattas it had averaged little more than ten lacs, and these subject to nume- 
yous deductions. Under the British it amounted, without deduction, to 
nearly twelve lacs, afterwards so much increased by random augmentations as 
to amount, in 1816-17, to nearly fourteen lacs. Under this system of extortion 
arrears quickly accumulated, and many of the old zemindars, driven from their 
estates by sales not only forced but often fraudulent, were replaced by new 
men, who were hated alike for their rapacity and intrusion. After a kind of 
reign of terror had commenced, the people of Khoorda, who had been most 
mercilessly dealt with, found a leader in Jaghandoo, the principal military 
‘officer of the rajah. So general was the disaffection that in a few weeks he 
owas heading above 3000 insurgents. The-suecesses which he gained: before a 
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suffitidnt foite; was collected to oppose him, were of course soon checked, but 
his adherents continued to act in desultory bodies, and tranquillity was not 
restored till effectual steps were taken to convince the people that their griey- 
ances would be redressed. In accordance with the recommendations of a com- 
missioner, specially appointed, large arrears were cancelled, sales of defaulting 
estates in many instances suspended, and the amount of former assessments 
considerably reduced. On inquiry, many instances of oppression and extortion 
were established, not only against native officials, but their European superiors, 
who, if not directly guilty, had incurred responsibility by connivance. The 
former were justly punished, the latter displaced, and though Jagbandoo did 
not surrender till several years later, so little of the insurrectionary spirit 
remained that in August, 1819, a general amnesty was proclaimed. The lesson 
of Cuttack was not 
lost upon the govern- 
ment, and care was 
taken, by searching 
out and correcting 
abuses, to prevent si- 
milar risings in other 
quarters, 
. cna = Though the estab- 
A Ryon—From Asiatic Costumes, lishment of the perma- 
nent settlement in the 
ancient provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa precluded the introduction of 
fundamental changes in regard to them, a large field for experiment lay open in 
the ceded and conquered provinces. ‘The permanent settlement, once enlogized 
as the perfection of wisdom, had fallen into disfavour, particularly with the home 
authorities, who had peremptotily forbidden its extension, ‘The proper substi- 
tute for it was not yet finally decided, and the Marquis of Hastings certainly 
took the wisest course which could be adopted under such circumstances, by 
leaving the question open, and in the meantime taking active and extensive 
measures to acquire the knowledge which was necessary for its right decision. 
Among, the temporary arrangements by which the revenue was to be collected, 
in the interval, the preference was given, particularly in the upper provinces, to 
the system known by the name of village settlement, which fixes a certain 
amount of assessment on each village or community, and levying the whole 
from one or more individuals acting as the representatives of the villagers, leaves 
it to them, subject to an appeal to the civil courts, to adjust the proportion due 
by each individual cultivator. In the Madras presidency, though the zemindars’ 
settlement had been early introduced into the Northern Cirears, the Company's 
Jaghire, and the districts of Madura and Tinnevelly, and the village settlement 
had also been adopted in different quarters, a decided preference was gi 
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another system known by the name of the ryotwar settlement, which found a .v. 192. 
powerful advocate and able administrator in Sir Thomas Monro. The peculiarity = 
of this settlement is that it dispenses with middlemen, and brings the ryots Meryotwar 
into immediate contact with government. An annual adjustment is made with “"""* 
each individual cultivator, by fixing a maximum money rent, according to the 
quantity, fertility, and estimated produce of the land he actually cultivates. 

Should the sum thus fixed eventually prove excessive, proportionable reductions 

are made. The great objections to this settlement are the amount of labour 

which it entails on the collectors, and the constant fluctuations which it causes 

in the amount of revenue. In answer to these objections the advocates of the 
settlement hold out the prospect of being able in course of years to obtain 

such a correct average of the actual capability of each field, as to allow the rent 

to be permanently fixed, and thus render an annual adjustment unnecessary. 

In the presidency of Bombay the zemindary settlement was prevented by the 
impossibility of finding individuals who could be considered as zemindars, and 

the revenue was collected on no very uniform principle, partly by the village 

and partly by the ryotwar settlements, either separate or combined. Perhaps 

too much importance has been attached to the mere mode of settlement. The 

great point of interest to the cultivator is the amount which he is required to 

pay, and provided this is kept sufficiently moderate, the particular system 
according to which it is levied gives him little concern. 

During the administration of the Marquis of Hastings, the public revenue 7 
of India was augmented nearly £6,000,000 sterling, the amount in 1813-14, rovenne, 
being £17,228,000, and in 1822-23, £23,120,000. Much of this increase was of 
a fluctuating character, and the only part which could be considered permanent 
was the land revenue derived from the newly acquired or the increased produc- 
tiveness of the old territories The receipts of 1822-23 exceeded the expendi- 
ture by nearly three millions and a half, but an addition of nearly two millions 
and a half was made to the public debt, the debt bearing interest being in 
1813-14, £27,002,000, and in 1822-23, £29,382,000. 

The merits of the Marquis of Hastings were acknowledged immediately Question of 
after the termination of the Nepaulese war, by the advance in the peerage to Marquis 
already mentioned, and after the termination of the Pindaree war, by a grant “aa a 
from the Company of £60,000. In both these cases, however, it was his mili- 
tary merits only that were honoured and rewarded, but there had been no 
acknowledgment of the soundness and signal suecess of the policy which had 
made the British authority paramount in India, and conferred incalculable 
blessings on the whole country, by extirpating systematic plunderers, and putting 
an end to international wars. He did not receive this act of tardy justice till he 
had intimated his intention to resign. Then only the directors and proprietors 
concurred in. a resolution expressing regret at his resignation, and thanking him 
for the unremitting zeal and eminent ability with which he had for nearly nine 
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years administered the Indian government. This resolution being deemed by 


the friends and admirers of the Marquis of Hastings a very inadequate recogni- 


Motion k 


lost 
for granting 


pecuniary 
reward to 
Manquis of 
Hastings, 


tion of his services, the subject was again brought under the notice of the 
proprietors on the 3d of March, 1824, by a motion recommending the court of 
directors to report on the mode of making such a pecuniary grant as should be 
worthy of his eminent services and of the Company's gratitude. This motion 
was met by another for the printing of all the correspondence, and other docu- 
ments upon the public records, which regarded the administration of the Marquis 
of Hastings, and might enable the court to judge of the propriety of a further 
pecuniary reward. The second motion was carried, and some time having 
elapsed before the voluminous docaments for which it called could be printed, the 
discussion was not revived till the 11th of February, 1825, when at a meeting 
of the general court it was moved that there was nothing in the papers relating 
to the transactions with William Palmer and Co., which in the slightest degree 
affected the personal character or integrity of the late governor-general. This 
motion was met by an amendment which, while admitting that the purity of 
his motives could not be impeached, approved of certain despatches sent to 
Bengal, in which the directors strongly censured the countenance given to the 
above firm. After a discussion, prolonged for seven days, a ballot was taken 
and proved in favour of the amendment. Here the matter rested, and a simple 
error of judgment (for it was now admitted on all hands to be nothing more) 
was held sufficient to justify the withholding of a pecuniary reward, which 
would otherwise have been bestowed without a dissentient voice, and which, if 
ever due to a governor-general, certainly ought not to haye been denied to the 
Marquis of Hastings, 





CHAPTER V. 


‘Mr. Canning, appointed governor-general, resigns—Lond Amherst appointed—Mr. John Adam's interim 
pep Amberst installed—Misunderstandings with the Burmese—Commencement 
hostilities—Expedition against Rangoon—Its capture—Subsequent military operations—Reverses 
Sickness of the troops—Storming of stockades—Expeditions hy water—The Burmese grand army 
dispersed—Operations in Assam and in Aracan—Mutiny at Barrackpoor—Operations in Pegu— 
Capture of Prome—Negotiations for peace—Termination of hostilities. 


RITISH politics, at the time when the Marqnis of Hastings inti- 
:4 mated his intended resignation, were in an unsettled state. 
: Queen Caroline had returned to England, and ministers, urged 
on by George IV., had reluctantly committed themselves to that 
. great scandal known by the name of the Queen's! Trial. 

Mr. Canning, who was then president of the Board of Conte, ha pay 
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intimated his determination not to take part in it, and therefore, on the 24th of av. 182». 
June, 1820, when, in consequence of the queen's refusal to submit to a com- 
promise recommended by a large majority of the House of Commons, it was Appoint- 
seen that the trial must proceed, he tendered his resignation. The king refused =eatin 
to receive it, and made it possible for him to continue in office, by leaving eae 
him at perfect liberty to follow his own inclinations with regard to the {ny 
trial. Mr. Canning accordingly, though still retaining office, went abroad, and 

did not return until the bill of pains and penalties had been withdrawn. The 
unhappy questions connected with it still continued to be agitated, and 

Mr. Canning, feeling the incongruity of 
remaining in a ministry with which he 
could not act in a matter of the greatest 
moment, again tendered his resignation. 
This time it was accepted, and he once 
more went abroad. Being thus out of 
place when the Marquis of Hastings in- 
timated his resignation, he readily con- 
sented, in March, 1822, to succeed him as 
governor-general. His preparations for 
the voyage were immediately commenced, 
and he had nearly completed them when 
the melancholy death of the Marquis of 
Londonderry threw open the doors of the 
ministry to him, and he resigned his In- 

dian appointment to accept that of secre- [ev kgee alps apse pela 

tary of state for foreign affairs, 

The office of governor-general having thus beeome once more vacant, two Appoint- 
candidates were put forward—Lord Amherst, whose conduct during his embassy ton! Am- 
to China, though it had received the entire approbation of the directors, had not a 
yet been rewarded ; and Lord William Bentinck, whose summary dismissal from 
the government of Madras on grounds which had since been considered insuf- 
ficient, gave him some claim to the still higher honour which the directors 
now had it in their power to bestow. Lord Amherst was preferred, but did 
not arrive till several months after the departure of his predecessor. In the 
interval the office of governor-general devolved on Mr. John Adam, as the senior 
member of council. It was not to be expected that during this short and 
uncertain interregnum Mr. Adam would venture on any new measure of import- 
ance. All he had to do was to carry on the government as before, to complete 
any transactions which remained unfinished, and to take the initiative only 
when delay would obviously have been mischievous. Thongh inclined thusito 
regulate his procedure, Mr. Adam felt constrained, particularly on two occasions, 
to act in a manner which subjected him to some degree of unpopularity. Le 
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A.D. 1890. Mr. Adam had from the first strenuously objected to the encouragement 
given to the house of William Palmer and Co. and therefore lost no time in 

pede cold following out the orders which the court of directors transmitted on the subject. 

venment, The debt due to the firm by the Nizam was accordingly discharged by an 
advance of the Company on the security of the tribute which they were bound 
to pay to the Nizam for the Northern Circars, and to prevent the recurrence 
of similar entanglements, the order to interdict all future pecuniary dealings 
with the court of Hyderabad was strictly enforced. The measure proved fatal 
to the house of William Palmer and Co. Had they alone been the sufferers, no 

beni ea regret could have been felt for their downfall. Unfortunately many individuals 

Pater aud Who had no share in their misconduct were involved by it, and complained, 

= not without some degree of plausibility, that had less precipitation been used, 
and the firm been allowed to wind up gradually, the eventual loss might have 
been greatly diminished. The answer, however, is that in the affair of William 
Palmer and Co,, Mr. Adam acted ministerially, and had no option but to yield 
implicit obedience to the orders which he received. In the other measure he 
acted more on his own judgment, and, we are inclined to think, with less 
diseretion, 

The press, from the difficulty of leaving it free while the government was 
absolute, had engaged the attention of successive administrations, and been 
subjected from time to time to restrictions more or less stringent. A regular 
censorship had at last been established, and no newspaper was allowed to be 
printed without being “previously inspected by the secretary to the govern- 
ment, or by a person authorized by him for that purpose.” The penalty for 

Meee offending was “immediate embarkation for Europe.” At first the censorship 
applied only to newspapers. Earl Minto, during the whole of whose goveru- 
ment “there appears,” according to Sir John Malcolm, “to have been a very 
vigilant superintendence of the press,” placed religious publications under 
similar fetters, and in 1818 directed, “not only that the newspapers, notices, 
handbills, and all ephemeral publications, should be sent to the chief secretary 
for revision, but that the titles of all works intended for publication should be 
transmitted to the same officer, who had the option of requiring the work itself 
to be sent for his examination, if he deemed it necessary.” Sir John Malcolm, 
from whose Political India, vol. ii. p. 299, the above passage is quoted, lauds 
“these additional restrictions on the press” as evineing “the necessity of increased 
vigilance to check a growing evil,” and yet, as if for the very purpose of showing 
that the evil could not be “growing,” immediately bears the following testi- 
mony: “It is worthy of observation that from the time the office of censor was 
established, though there were never less than five newspapers published at Cal- 
cutta, in which every kind of European intelligence, and all matters of general 
and local interest, were inserted, there did not occur, from 1801 till a 
period of twenty years, one occasion on which government was com) 
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to threaten to send any individual to England.” In 1818 the Marquis of Hast- 4.p. 1815, 
ings abolished the censorship. In reply to an address from the inhabitants of 
Madras, he thus stated his reasons: “My removal of restrictions from the press [einen os 
has been mentioned in laudatory language. I might easily have adopted that or Hastings 
procedure without any length of cautious consideration, from my habit of 32 ye. 
regarding the freedom of publication as a natural right of my fellow-subjects, 
to be narrowed only by special and urgent cause assigned. The seeing no 
necessity for those invidious shackles might have sufficed to make me break 
them. I know myself, however, to have been guided in the step by a positive 
and well-weighed policy. If our motives of action are worthy, it must be wise 
to render them intelligible throughout an empire, our hold on which is opinion. 
Further, it is salutary for supreme authority, even when its intentions are most 
pure, to look to the control of public scrutiny; while conscious of rectitude that 
authority can lose nothing of its strength by its exposure to general comment. 
On the contrary, it requires incalculable addition of force.” These remarks, 
however true in themselves, were not applicable to the circumstances, since the 
governor-general, though he speaks of breaking ‘those invidious shackles,” and 
subjecting the “supreme authority” to “general comment,” showed that he 
meant nothing of the kind, by issuing the following regulations:—“The editors 
of newspapers are prohibited from publishing any matter coming under the fol- 
lowing heads: 1. Animadversions on the measures and proceedings of the 
honourable court of directors, or other public authorities in England, connected 
with the government in India; or disquisitions on political transactions of the 
local administration; or offensive remarks levelled at the public conduct of the 
members of council, of the judges of the supreme court, or of the lord-bishop of 
Caleutta. 2. Discussions having a tendency to create alarm or suspicion among 
the native population, of any intended interference with their religious opinions. 
3. The republication from English or other newspapers of passages coming 
under any of the above heads, or otherwise calculated to affect the British 
power or reputation in India. 4. Private scandal and personal remarks on 
individuals tending to excite dissension in society.” Assuming that, in the 
actual condition of India, these regulations, or at least some modification of 
them, was indispensable, it was obviously absurd to speak of the abolition of 
the censorship as equivalent to the establishment of freedom, and Sir John 
Malcolm states the simple truth when he observes, “by this measure the name 
of an invidious office was abolished, and the responsibility of printing offensive 
matter was removed from a public functionary to the author or editor; but 
this change, so far from rescinding any of the restrictions upon the press, in 
reality imposed them in as strong, if not in a stronger degree, than any measure 
that had before been adopted.” 

Shortly after the abolition of the censorship, a newspaper entitled the 
Calcutta. Journal, was established by Mr. James Silk Buckingham, as proprietor ic 
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and editor. It was conducted with much talent, but much less in accordance 
with the governor-general’s regulations than with the views which he was 
understood to have sanctioned in his reply to the Madras address, and hence 
Mr. Buckingham had been more than once warned that, unless he acted with 


“ more circumspection, he would forfeit his license to remain in India, and be 


shipped off for England. The governor-general, hpwever, was unwilling to 
take a step which it would be impossible to reconcile with his rather high-flown 
sentiments on the advantages of free discussion, and therefore quitted India 
without carrying his menaces into execution. Mr. Adam, who was not 
restrained by any such scruples, signalized his short tenure of office by a kind 
of crusade against the press. Without venturing to re-establish the censorship, 
he obliged every printer to obtain a license before he could print a newspaper, 
pamphlet, or any other work whatever, and gave a practical proof of his deter- 


* mination that the regulations of the Marquis of Hastings were no longer to 


remain a dead letter by actually putting them in force against Mr. Buckingham 
and shipping him off for England. By this decided step he incurred much 
obloquy, as it was generally felt that the offence, which consisted merely in 
the insertion of a paragraph ridiculing the appointment of one of the chaplains 
of the Scotch church to the office of clerk to the committee of stationery, was 


. not of so grave a character as to justify the severe punishment with which he 





with the 


visited it. The offence, at all events, was not of a kind which required to be 
immediately put down by a strong hand, and Mr, Adam would have acted in a 
more becoming manner had he refrained from using his short tenure of office 
for the purpose of displaying his known hostility to freedom of the Indian press, 
and left it to the new governor-general to deal with the offending proprietor of 
the Caleutta Jowrnal in his own way, Though Mr. Buckingham failed to 
obtain redress either from the court of proprietors, before whom his case was 
repeatedly brought, or from the privy-council, who refused an application to 
rescind the press regulations, he never allowed the subject to be lost sight of, 
and ultimately succeeded in procuring compensation for his loss in the form of 
an annuity. 
Lord Auherst arrived at Calcutta on the Ist of August, 1823, and was no 
IE oa Pm his office aie: governor-general, than he found himself involved 
ies with a new untried enemy, d the proper bounds of 
India. ‘The countries immediately beyond nes Asari Scents after 
being long possessed by petty chiefs, from whom no great danger could be 
apprehended, had gradually fallen under the dominion of the King of Ava, the 
Sovereign of the Burman empire, and a collision which had often been imminent 
had at last become inevitable. Assam in the north-east, Kachar in the centre, 
and Aracan in the south-east, along the eastern shores of Bengal, either formed 
part of the Burman empire, or were in course of being incorporated with it; 
and it was seareely possible that a people so arrogant as the Burmesg ahd 
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unconscious of the extent of the British resources, after pushing their conquests av. 1703. 
to our Indian frontier, would be contented to remain there without attempting 
encroachment. Nor were plausible pretexts wanting. Aracan, though seis 
inhabited by a people identical in origin with the Burmese, formed an inde- with wai 
pendent kingdom till 1784, when Minderagee Prahoo, King of Ava, taking Merges 
advantage of some intestine dissensions, crossed the Yumadong Mountains, 
subdued it, annexed it to his empire, and placed it under the government of a 
viceroy. The new rule was so oppressive, that great numbers of the Aracanese 

or Mugs, as they were usually termed, fled from the tyranny which they 
despaired of being able to resist, and were allowed to settle on certain tracts of 

waste land within or bordering on Chittagong. Here many of them became 
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industrious cultivators, but more of them preferred to live as marauders, and 
retaliate, by means of plundering incursions, the injuries they had suffered. 

In 1798, three chiefs, or, as they are sometimes described, leaders of banditti, Peasy 
fled across the border into Chittagong, and were followed across the Naaf by a the tho Brita 
body of Burmese, who had orders not to quit the pursuit, how far soever it es 
might carry them, till they had captured the fugitives. The pursuers who 
thus crossed the Naaf were estimated at 5000, and to support them, if opposi- 
tion should be offered, an army of 20,000 men began to assemble in Aracan. 

This violation of the British frontier at first only called forth a strong remon- 
strance, but the Burmese officer, while disclaiming hostile intentions, plainly 
intimated that he would not retire till the fugitives were given up, and to show 
that he was in earnest, stockaded his camp. Such a defiance aroused even the 
timid spirit of Sir John Shore, who was then governor-general, and a detach- 
ment was sent to compel the Burmese to retire. The beneficial effect of this 
decided step was neutralized by a promise that the British government, if 
satisfied of the guilt of the fugitives, would deliver them up. On this assurance, 
the Burmese officer withdrew, and of course was able to boast that he had ic 
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gained his point. This boast was fully confirmed when the fugitives, after 
undergoing the form of a trial, were pronounced guilty, and handed over to the 
tender mercies of their enemies. What these would be must have been fore- 
seen, and therefore, however much we may be shocked at the dastardliness and 
inbumanity which consigned them to such a fate, we cannot be surprised to 
learn that two of them were shut up in closed cells and starved to death; the 
third contrived to escape. When the whole circumstances are considered, it 
must be admitted that the Burmese only drew a very natural inference, when 
they attributed the delivery of the fugitives to fear. At all events any doubts 
which they might have had on the subject must have been removed, when the 
governor-general, so far from insisting on any apology for the violation of the 
British territory, showed himself only anxious to conciliate the good-will of the 
King of Ava, and in 1795 despatched Captain Symes on a friendly mission to 
his court. 

During 1797 and 1798, the continuance of oppression in Aracan was followed 
by a vast increase of emigrants into the Chittagong districts. To prevent the 
repetition of a Burmese incursion and consequent misunderstandings, orderg 
were given to check the emigration. This, however, was found to be no easy, 
task. One party, when ordered to retire, boldly replied:—“We will never 
return to the Aracan country; if you choose to slaughter us here, we are ready 
to die; if, by force, to drive us away, we will go and dwell in the jungles of the 
great mountains, which afford shelter for wild beasts.” Fugitives, amounting 
in the aggregate to 40,000, are described as « flying through wilds and deserts, 
without any preconcerted plan, numbers perishing from want, sickness, and 
fatigue. The road to the Naaf (the river separating Aracan from Chittagong) 
was strewed with the bodies of the aged and decrepit, and of mothers with 


infants at the breast.” It was impossible, without violating the dictates both 
of policy and humanity, to drive such multitudes to desperation by denying 
them an asylum, and the Marquis of ‘Wellesley, now governor-general, appointed 
Captain Hiram Cox to superintend their location. Meanwhile the viceroy of 
Aracan had despatched a body of troops across the frontier in pursuit of the 
fugitives, and addressed a letter to the magistrate of Chittagong, in which he 
said: “If you, regarding former amity, will deliver us up all the refugees, 
friendship and concord will continue to subsist. If you keep in your country 
the slaves of our king, the broad path of intercourse between the states will be 
blocked up. Our disagreement is only about these refugees; we wrote to you 
to deliver them, and you have been offended thereat. We again write to you, 
who are in the province of Chittagong, on the part of the king of the Company, 
that we will take away the whole of the Aracanese; and further, in order to 
take them away, more troops are coming. If you will Keep the Aracanese in 
your country, the cord of friendship will be broken.” Mr. Stoneho: he 
magistrate, replied that there could be no negotiation until the Dome 
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retired, and declared his determination, if compelled, to use force for that purpose. .p. 1811. 
To this alternative he actually had recourse, but unfortunately without success, 
for the Burmese, who had erected a strong stockade, repulsed the attempt made Temporary 
to dislodge them. Further hostilities had become apparently inevitable, when rent with 
the Burmese retired of their own accord, and the governor-general, who was et 
fully occupied elsewhere, availed himself of their withdrawal to attempt an 
amicable settlement. With this view he deputed Lieutenant Hill on a mission 

to the viceroy of Aracan. The King of Ava, then occupied with schemes for 

the conquest of Assam, deemed it expedient to profess moderation, and sent an 
ambassador to Caleutta. The result was, that the ambassador departed 
apparently satisfied with the explanations and promises given to him. These 

were in effect, that all Mugs who could be proved guilty of crimes would be 
surrendered, and that in future no subjects of the Burman empire would be 
received as emigrants within the British territories. 

‘The amicable settlement proved to be a delusion, for in 1800 the viceroy of Emigrants 
Aracan demanded the unconditional surrender of the fugitives, and threatened ey 
invasion if the demand were not immediately complied with. Affairs of greater 
moment made it inexpedient to resent this menace, and therefore the governor- 
general, choosing to regard it as the unauthorized act of the viceroy, sent Colonel 
Symes on a second mission to Ava in 1802. According to the official despatch, 
he succeeded in impressing the Burmese court with full confidence in the good 
faith and friendly views of the British government, and received similar assur- 
ances in return, but subsequent information has proved this to be a gross mis- 
statement. Colonel Symes was only admitted to a single and disdainful 
audience of the king, while the letter which he delivered from the governor- 
general was not even honoured with an answer, unless that name is given 
to a paper of questionable authenticity in which the subject-matter of the letter 
was passed unnoticed. Considering the circumstances under which the mission 
was sent, a better reception was scarcely deserved, and ought not to have been 
anticipated. Z 

In 1809 it was ascertained that the Burmese had long been meditating the Complaints 
conquest of the British provinces of Chittagong and Dacea, and it is hence easy mow. 
to understand how readily, before they even prepared for an open rupture, they 
ayailed themselves of the proceedings of the Aracanese emigrants, to keep an 
open ground of quarrel. And it is not to be denied that their complaints were 
often too well founded. In 1811 an emigrant chief of the name of Khyen-bran, 
usually printed in English King-bearing, collecting a large body of his country- 
men, burst suddenly into Aracan, overran the whole country, and compelled the 
capital itself to capitulate; Earl Minto immediately despatched Captain Canning, 
who had previously been employed on two missions to Ava, to disavow all con- 
nection with the insurgents, and declare the anxious desire of the British goy- 
ernment for the continuance of friendly relations. On arriving at Rangoon,» 
yin 
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ap.isu. Captain Canning found not only that a strong belief of British connection with 
the revolt prevailed, but that, in anticipation of hostilities, an embargo had 
Pawan been laid on the British vessels in the port. He succeeded in inducing the 
Inuee Viceroy of Pega to remove the embargo, but about the same time received a 
letter from Calcutta informing him of the invasion of the British territory by the 
viceroy of Aracan, and ordering his immediate return. This had now become 
a task of some difficulty, for orders had arrived from the Burman capital 
to send Captain Canning thither with his consent or without it, the intention 
obviously being to detain him as a hostage for the delivery of Khyen-bran. 
The envoy, by his own firmness, and the presence of two of the Company's 
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armed vessels at Rangoon, defeated this project, and he succeeded in re-embark- 
ing for Caleutta. 

Anson of The invasion of the British territory by the vieeroy of Aracan had been the 

era by natural result of his successes over Khyen-bran, who, having encountered a 

ofAmcn. large Burmese force, had sustained a complete defeat, and been driven back 
with his followers to their former haunts, Elated with victory, the viceroy, not 
satisfied with demanding the delivery of the rebels, intimated that if this were 
refused, he would invade the Company’s territories with 60,000 men, and annex 
Chittagong and Dacca to the Burman empire. This menace having been met 
in @ proper spirit, the court of Ava desisted from military demonstrations, and 
indicated a desire to negotiate. 

While matters were in this state, a person arrived with a commission from 
the King of Ava to proceed to Benares, and purchase some of the sacred works 
of the Hindoos. This was the professed, but as had been suspected, it proved 
not tobe the real object, for instead of purchasing books, he spent his time in 
intriguing against the British government. Shortly afterwards, anothe1 
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arrived with a commission to proceed to Delhi. The purchase of manuscripts «.p. 1817. 
was as before his professed object, but as it was discovered that he had no less 

an object in view than the formation of a general confederacy, for the purpose Insidious 
of expelling the British from India, the permission he asked was not granted, {ie tm. 
and an intimation was made to the Rajah of Aracan, through whom the ™“ 
application had been made, that on furnishing a list of the works and other 
articles wanted, they would be furnished without subjecting him to the trouble 

of deputing agents. Notwithstanding this somewhat ominous display of hostile 
designs, the form of negotiation was continued, and in 1813 a mission arrived 

at Calcutta from the viceroy of Pegu. The letter accompanying it was certainly 

not flattering in its terms. Among other things it informed the governor- 
general (Earl Minto) that, by surrendering the Mug fugitives and sending them 

to Ava, he might obtain the royal pardon for the numerous falsehoods he had 
written. 

Khyen-bran having in the meantime recovered from the effects of his dis- Proceedings 
comfiture, had again collected a large number of adherents, and renewed his — 
incursions into the Burmese territories. Earl Minto had hitherto treated the 
Aracanese refugees with great indulgence; but in September, 1813, having 





become possessed of a letter in which Khyen-bran avowed his intention to 
invade the Burmese territories, he deemed it necessary to put a check upon his 
movements, and issued a proclamation denouncing the proceedings of the 
insurgents, forbidding the subjects of the Company to give them any counten- 
ance, and offering rewards for the apprehension of their leaders. These 
measures were not very successful, and Khyen-bran continued his inroads with 
little interruption, till his death in the beginning of 1815. This event put an 
end to the border troubles, and to the consequent danger of an immediate col- 
lision between the two states, but the Burmese were by no means satisfied, and 
continued from time to time to reiterate their demand for the surrender of the 
insurgents. The deputies from the viceroy of Pegu had) not left Calcutta when 
Earl Moira arrived to assume the government, but an finding that he was dis- 
posed to treat their application with no greater favour than his predecessor had 
done, they immediately returned to Rangoon. 
After the death of Khyen-bran, the depredations of the Mugs were seldom threat of 
hostilities 
carried into Aracan, and some surprise therefore was excited, when, in the byte 
» beginning of 1817, Mr. Pechell, magistrate of Chittagong, received a letter from i 
the Rajah of Ramree, governor of the four Burman frontier provinces, written 
in a very bombastic style, and plainly intimating that nothing but the 
immediate surrender of all the Mugs would prevent hostilities. “The Mugs of 
Aracan,” observed the Rajah, “are the slaves of the King of Ava. The English 
government has assisted the Mugs of our four provinces, and given them a resid- 
ence. There will be a quarrel between us and you like fire. Formerly the 
government of Aracan demanded the Mugs from the British government, which 
Vou. 11. ou oe 
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promised to restore them, but at length did not do so. Again the Mugs 
escaped from your hands, came and despoiled the four provinces, and went and 
received protection in your country. If at this time you do not restore them, 
according to my demand, or make delays in doing so, the friendship now sub- 
sisting between us will be broken.” This letter was delivered by the rajah’s 
son, who told Mr. Pechell that its contents were dictated by the king, and that 
they therefore did not require arguments, but an answer. The governor- 
general, on being made acquainted with the rajab’s letter, instructed Mr. Pechell 
to reply to it in a conciliatory but firm tone, and at the same time addressed 
a letter to the viceroy of Pegu, in which, after observing “that the 
British government could not without a violation of the principles of justice, 
on which it invariably acts, deliver up a body of people who had sought its pro- 
tection, and some of whom had resided within its territories for thirty years,” 
he declared bis confidence “that the enlightened mind of his Burmese majesty 
would perceive the inability of agitating a question, the further discussion of 
which could lead to no result advantageous to either state.” 

The relations with the court of Ava had in the meantime engaged the 
attention of the home authorities, and instructions as to the course to be pur- 
sued towards the fugitives had been sent out to the supreme government. In 
a letter dated 6th January, 1815, they say: “We earnestly hope that you have 
not been driven to the necessity of delivering up Khyen-bran, because we 
observe that every Mug who is suspected of being a partizan of Khyen-bran is 
put to death, and that a whole village containing about two thousand five 
hundred souls was massacred on this account, when neither men, women, nor 
children were spared. If therefore, for the sake of avoiding hostilities with the 
King of Ava, you should have been compelled to the adoption of this measure, 
we trust that Khyen-bran has been the Single person delivered, and that none 
of his infatuated followers have been included in such a surrender.” In another 
letter dated 19th May of the same year, after approving of a proposal to unite 
the Burmese with the British troops in suppressing the insurgents, they add: 
“We are pleased to observe that the magistrate was cautioned to avoid using 
language which might be interpreted by the Rajah of Aracan into a promise, 
on the part of our government, to deliver the chiefs of the insurgents to the 
Burmese, in the event of their surrendering themselves to the British troops.” 
It is to be regretted that the home authorities subsequently abandoned these 
humane sentiments, and in the vain hope of preventing hostilities which had 
obviously become inevitable, gave orders that in future all offending Mugs 
when apprehended should be delivered to the blood-thirsty Burmese. 

In 1818 the son of the Rajah of Ramree arrived asecond time at Chitta- 
gong, and desired to proceed to Caleutta, to deliver to the governor-general & 
letter, which he said his father had written by orders of the King of Av its 
substance was as follows:—“The countries of Chittagong and 
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shedabad and Cossimbazar do not belong to India. Those countries are ours. 
The British government is faithless. This was not formerly the case. It is not 
your right to receive the revenue of those countries; it is proper that you should 
pay the revenue of those countries to us; if you do not pay it, we will destroy 
your country.” This letter appears to have been written under the impression 
that the British government was so engrossed or rather overwhelmed by the 
Pindaree war, as to be willing to make any sacrifice sooner than risk hostilities 
with so invincible a people as the Burmese imagined themselves to be. Before 
it was delivered, the Pindarees and Mahrattas, in whom the Burmese expected 
to find powerful allies, had been completely subdued, and they themselves had 
sustained a defeat from the Siamese. Under these altered circumstances, the 
Marquis of Hastings, who had apparently resolved to leave the Burmese war as 
a legacy to his successor, fell upon the device of treating the offensive letter as 
a forgery. “By this procedure,” says his lordship, “I evaded the necessity 
of noticing an insolent step, foreseeing that his Burmese majesty would be 
thoroughly glad of the excuse to remain quiet, when he learned that his secret 
allies had been subdued.” 

The claim which the Burmese monarch made to the districts mentioned in 
his letter was probably founded on the recent conquests which he had made, 
and which may have been supposed to carry the adjacent territories enumerated 
as accessories, One of the most important of these conquests was Assam, 
situated to the north-east of Bengal, and consisting chiefly of an immense valley 
inclosed by mountains, and traversed longitudinally from east to west by the 
Brahmapootra. This territory, governed nominally by a rajah, but in reality 
by a council of three ministers termed Gohains, who claimed it as their hereditary 
right to appoint him and overrule all his proceedings, had fallen into a state 
bordering on anarchy. In 1809, the Rajah Chandra Kanta; in endeavouring 
to rid himself of the Boora Gohain, was worsted, and after applying without 
success to the British government, called in the aid of the Burmese, who fur- 
nished him with a force of 6000 men. The death of the Boora Gohain enabled 
the rajah to dispense with foreign aid, but the Burmese had no sooner returned 
home than their presence was again required. A son of the Boora Gohain 
had raised up a new claimant to the throne, and obliged the rajah to save him- 
self by flight to the confines of Bhootan. The Burmese again reinstated him, 
but soon began to covet the territory for themselves. An open rupture hence 
ensued, and Chandra Kanta, unable to make head against the Burmese general, 
Mengyee Maha Bandoola, lost the sovereignty of Assam, which was hence- 
forth regarded as a dependency of Ava. Misunderstandings similar to those 
which had prevailed in regard to Aracan and Chittagong were the consequences 
of this new conquest, the British authorities complaining of depredations on 
their district of Rungpoor, and the Burmese, without offering redress, insisting 
on the surrender of fugitives from Assam, and declaring their determination to 
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the British district of Sylhet on the north and east, and of Munipoor, which had 
been overrun by Alompra, the most celebrated of the Burmese sovereigns, 
about the same time when he added Pegu and Aracan to his dominions, fur- 
nished additional points of contact at which collision was to be apprehended. 
For some years the vigilance of the British authorities in Chittagong had 
prevented any serious inroads into Aracan by the emigrants. The Burmese, 
however, were far from reciprocating this forbearance, and had in fact entirely 
changed the position of affairs, by becoming themselves the aggressors. People 
following their avocations within the British boundaries were slain, or car- 
ried off and sold as slaves, and these outrages were so openly encouraged as to 
make it plain that the Burmese, so far from desiring to prevent, were bent on 
provoking hostilities. Their recent conquests had satisfied them that they 
were invincible, and they believed that they had only to attempt the conquest 
of Bengal in order to achieve it, Their celebrated general, Maha Bandoola, on 
his return from Assam, is reported to have said, that if his sovereign wished for 
Bengal he would engage to conquer it for him with no other troops than the 
strangers dependent upon Ava; and according to another account, “from the 
king to the beggar, the Burmese were hot for a war with the English.” Dr. 
Judson, the American missionary, who had resided ten years in the country, repre- 
sents the prevailing feeling as often expressed in such words as the following: 
“The English are the inhabitants of a small and remote island. What business 
have they to come in ships from so great a distance to dethrone kings, and 
take possession of countries they have no right to? They contrive to conquer 
and govern the black foreigners, the people of castes, who have puny frames 
and no courage, They have never yet fought with so strong and brave a 
people as the Burmese, skilled in the use of the sword and spear. If they 
once fight with us, and we have an opportunity of manifesting our bravery, 
it will be an example to the black nations, which are now slaves to the English, 
and will encourage them to throw off the yoke.” This feeling could not fail to 
manifest itself sooner or later in overt acts. There was no difficulty in finding 
& pretext. 
At the mouth of the Naaf was the small island of Shapooree, which had for 
many years been possessed by the British as belonging to Chittagong. The 
Burmese set up a claim to this island, and on the 24th of September, 1823, @ 
body of about, 1000 men landing upon it, overpowered the British guard, and 
after killing or wounding several individuals, obliged the rest to save them- 
selves by flight. The aggressors shortly afterwards retired, but as they had 
escaped with impunity, and nothing but an unavailing expostulation from Cal- 
cutta followed, the Burmese were confirmed in their belief that they had 
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4000 Burmese and Assamese, penetrating by the Bharteke Pass, encamped at .v. 1801. 
Bikrampoor, about forty-five miles east of Sylhet, while a more considerable 

force advanced from Munipoor. A British detachment, which had been pre- ieee 
viously posted to guard the Sylhet frontier, advanced upon Bikrampoor, and bape 
finding the Burmese engaged in completing a stockade, attacked them and put 

them to rout. The detachment was too feeble to follow up this advantage; and 

on its retiring within the British boundary, the two bodies of Burmese, amount- 

ing in all to about 6000, effected a junction, advanced to Jatrapoor, con- 
structed stockades on both sides of the Surma, and advanced along its north 

bank till within 1000 yards of a British post at Bhadrapoor. Captain John- 

stone, the officer in command, immediately attacked them, and carried the 
stockades at the point of the bayonet. The division from Assam was driven 

back in disorder into that territory; the division from Manipoor managed 

better, and defended their stockade on the Surma so successfully that the 
British were obliged to retire. 

While hostilities had thus actually commenced in the north, they were about Governer- 
to commence in Aracan. The rajah who governed there had received orders Setartien 
to expel the British from Shapooree, be the cost what it might, and Maha ““*" 
Bandoola, the most celebrated of the Burmese generals, was appointed to the 
chief command. The island was in consequence once more seized, and the 
governor-general, unable any longer to put off the evil day by additional pro- 
crastination, had no alternative but to publish a declaration of war. This 
document, published on the 24th of February, 1824, is far too long to admit of 
quotation or even analysis. After a full detail of the circumstances, it charges 
the court of Ava with having “grossly and wantonly violated the relations of 
friendship so long established between the two states,” and with having “com- 
pelled the British government to take up arms, not less in self-defence than 
for the assertion of its rights and the vindication of its insulted dignity and 
honour,” and concludes as follows: “Anxious, however, to avert the calamities 
of war, and retaining an unfeigned desire to avail itself of any proper opening 
which may arise for an accommodation of differences with the King of Ava, 
before hostilities shall have been pushed to an extreme length, the British gov- 
ernment will be prepared even yet to listen to pacific overtures on the part of 
his Burmese majesty, provided that they are accompanied with the tender of an 
adequate apology, and involve the concession of such terms as are indispensable 
to the future security and tranquillity of the eastern frontier of Bengal.” 

In forming the plan of military operations it was necessary to take into 
consideration the nature of the country, and the mode of warfare practised by 
the enemy. The country was almost a continuous tract of forest and marsh, 
completely inundated at certain seasons, and at all times teeming with vapours 
which made the atmosphere almost pestilential ; and so little was known of the 
geography that, with the exception of a few narrow belts of land along the e- v 
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A.D.1824. coast, or the banks of navigable rivers, it was entirely unexplored. To lead an 


army through such a country, even if the population had been friendly, would 


Plan of mili: have been a task of no ordinary difficulty; but to force a passage through it, 
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2 continuous series of forts, was an enterprise, the difficulties of which afford 
the best explanation of the reluctance of successive governors-general to engage 
in it, It was a knowledge of these difficulties, and confidence in their peculiar 
mode of warfare, that made the Burmese so anxious to provoke an encounter. 
The Prince of Tharawadee, the brother of the King of Ava, when told that the 
Burmese soldiers could not cope with the British, replied, “We are skilled in 
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making trenches and stockades, which the English do not understand;” and 
there cannot be a doubt that to this skill they were mainly indebted for any 
successes which they obtained in the course of the war. Every individual 
soldier carried a spade or hoe as an essential part of his military equipment. 
With this, as the line advanced, he dug a hole, from which he fired away under 
cover till a nearer approach unearthed him. It was only, however, to retire 
to much better protection within his stockades.. These usually formed com- 
plete inclosures of a square or oblong shape, varying in height from ten to 
twenty feet, constructed sometimes of solid beams of timber, previously pre- 
pared, and sometimes of bamboos and young wood in a green state. The whole 
firmly and closely planted in the ground, and bound together at the top by 
transverse beams, with no more openings than were necessary for embrasures 
and loop-holes, formed a defensive work which did not yield readily (to an 
ordinary cannonade, and was most effectually assailed by shells and roakels 
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Within the interior, platforms were fixed or embankments thrown up, on which « 
gingals, or small guns, carrying a ball of six or twelve ounces, were planted, 
and oceasionally, to increase the difficulty of access to the main work, it had the 
additional protection of outer and inner ditches, and of minor stockades, abattis, 
and similar outworks. 

In arranging the plan of a campaign in a country presenting such physical Manor 
features, and against troops pursuing such a system of military tactics, the campsien. 
most advisable course seemed to be to avoid, as much as possible, the difficulties 
and tediousness of land routes, and endeavour to reach the interior by water. 

No doubt was entertained as to the practicability of the latter plan. The 
capital and other chief cities of the Burman empire were situated on the 
Ivawadi, which, if the proper season were chosen, might be ascended by a 
flotilla conveying troops for a distance of 500 miles in about six weeks. In 
this direction, therefore, it was determined that the main effort should be made; 
and that, in the meantime, little more should be attempted in other quarters 
than to keep the enemy at bay and check his further progress. This plan, 
though adopted by the supreme government in the absence of Sir Edward 
Paget, the commander-in-chief, was cordially approved by him before any actual 





steps were taken. The adjutant-general, writing in his name, says:—*The 
commander-in-chief can hardly persuade himself that if we place our frontier 
in even a tolerable state of defence, any serious attempt will be made by the 
Burmese to pass it; but should he be mistaken in this opinion, he is inclined to 
hope that our military operations on the eastern frontier will be confined to 
their expulsion from our territories, and to the re-establishment of those states 
along the line of frontier which have been overrun and captured by the Burmese. 
Any military attempt beyond this, upon the internal dominions of the King of 
Ava, he is inclined to deprecate, as in place of armies, fortresses, and cities, he is 
led to believe we should find nothing but jungle, pestilence, and famine. It appears 
to the commander-in-chief that the only effectual mode of punishing the 
insolence of this power is by maritime means.” 

In supplying troops to the maritime expedition, Bengal very imperfectly British tone 
performed its part. The aversion of the sepoys to a sea voyage could only ee 
have been overcome by forcing their inclinations, and as this was judged inex- 
pedient, this presidency furnished only his Majesty’s 13th and 38th regiments, 
two companies of artillery, and the 40th regiment of native infantry. Madras, 
where the sepoy objection did not exist to the same extent, and was perhaps in 
some degree overcome by the energy and popularity of Sir Thomas Monro the 
governor, furnished a much larger foree, consisting of his Majesty's 41st and 
89th regiments, the Madras European regiment, and seven native regiments, 
with detachments of pioneers and artillery. The whole force, mustering 
upwards of 11,000 men, about one half Europeans, was placed under the 
command of Major-general Sir Archibald Campbell. Under him Colonel LE 
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Ap.1s%. M‘Creagh commanded the Bengal, and Colonel Macbean the Madras division. 
_ The naval force consisted of the sloops of war Larne and Sophia, with several 
ache of the Company's cruisers, having the transports in convoy, a flotilla of twenty 
of Rangoon. gun-brigs and twenty war-boats, each carrying a piece of heavy ordnance, and 
the Diana, a small steam-vessel, which, as she was the first of the kind seen on 
the east coast of the Bay of Bengal, was regarded by the natives with wonder 
and superstitious terror, when they saw her without sails or oars, moving 
against wind and tide by some mysterious agency. Captain Canning accom- 
panied the expedition as political agent and joint-commissioner with the 
eommander-in-chief. Port Cornwallis, situated near the north-east extremity 
of the Great Andaman Island, was the appointed place of rendezvous. The 
Bengal, and the first part of the Madras 
force, met here in the end of April, 1824, 
and having been joined by Commodore 
Grant, the chief naval officer in the 
Indian seas, in the Ligey frigate, sailed 
north-east on the 5th of May, and on 
the 9th, to the great astonishment and 
alarm of the Burmese, who appear 
never to have dreamed of an attack in 
this quarter, arriyed off the mouths of 
the Trawadi. 

The Irawadi rises near the eastern 
extremity of the Himalaya, on the fron- 
tiers of Assam, and after a southern 

course of about 1000 miles, falls into 

SS AMimaoenwel the Bay of Bengal. Like the Ganges) it 

has a large delta, at the upper extremity 

‘The frawaai, of which it divides intoa number of branches, ‘These opening into one another, 
form a kind of net-work across the delta, and carry off so much of the water 
that the main stream may be said to disappear. The two principal branches 
are the Bassein on the west, and the Rangoon on the east, each of them so 
called from an important town of the same name situated on its banks 
Rangoon, the larger of the two towns, and the chief port of Burmah, stood on 
the left bank, about twenty-five miles from the sea, in a fork formed by two 
branches, the one of which flows eastward under the name of the Syriam, while 
the other, continuing the river of Rangoon, properly so called, flows south to 
the sea. Its width at Rangoon was nearly half a mile, and on its opposite 
bank stood a town of some extent called Dalla, 
On the 11th of May, the expedition sailed up the river, and anchored 


opposite to Rangoon. Its defences, consisting only of a stockade > api 
a1 





feet high, which inclosed it on every side, and of a principal battery 
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guns, situated on a wharf at the river side, were far too feeble to offer any a. 1:1. 
effectual resistance. After a few shots from the battery, which the Liffey r 
instantly silenced, the troops landed and took possession of the town without Attack and 

FE ; «capture of 
seeing an enemy. When the firing commenced, the governor sent an American Rangoon. 
missionary to ask what the English wanted, and threatening, if the fire did not 
cease, to put to death such Europeans as were in his hands. These so-called 
Europeans were eight British traders and pilots, two American missionaries, 
an Armenian, and a Greek. His fears prevented him from carrying out his 
murderous threat, and he fled, leaving his prisoners behind him. These, to the 
surprise and disappointment of the victors, proved to be the only inhabitants 
remaining in Rangoon. The whole population had been ordered to retire into 
the adjacent forests, and not a man had ventured to disobey. 

This total desertion of the city was an event which the British had never 
anticipated, and against which consequently they had made no provision. 
Knowing that Pegu, the province in which Rangoon is situated, was a Errorin 
comparatively recent conquest of the Burmese, and that the inhabitants were hecho 
by no means satisfied with their new masters, they had expected to be hailed 
placed at 





as deliverers, and to have all the resources of a productive country 
their disposal, whereas they now found that no assistance whatever would be 
given to them, and that they must depend entirely upon themselves for supplies. 
Under such circumstances, an advance into the interior Was at once seen to be 
impracticable. With the view of taking advantage of the augmented volume 
of water in the river, they had arrived at the very commencement of the rainy 
season, when the greater part of the country would become inundated, and 
instead of carrying on a decisive campaign, it would be necessary to remain 
shut up in Rangoon, or at least to confine military operations to its immediate 
vicinity. Considerations which had been previously overlooked now forced 
themselves into view, and it became impossible not to admit that in the 
arrangement of the campaign serious blunders had been committed. The 
attack by sea, if advisable at all, was ill-timed. An attempt to ascend the 
river in incommodious boats during the tropical rains, without native boatmen 
to giide them, and while both banks were in possession of the enemy, would 
only be to invite destruction; and yet, to remain cooped up among the swamps 
of the delta, was to expose the troops to a mortality which, while it gave none 
of the triumphs of actual warfare, could hardly fail to be far more destructive. 
No choice, however, remained, and it was resolved to place the troops under 
cover, and use all despatch in obtaining the necessary provisions and supplies 
from India. 

The stockades of Rangoon, though a feeble defence against a British force, were 
a sufficient protection against any sudden onset of the natives, and no new 
works therefore were required for security. The more commodious and 
substantial of the buildings were appropriated for the head-quarters and general) 
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staff, and for the stores and ammunition. About two miles to the north of 
Rangoon, on an artificial mound about thirty feet high, stood a famous Buddhist 
temple, called Shwe-da-gon, or the Golden Pagoda, solidly built of brick, on an 
octagonal base, coated with gilding, decorated with ornamental mouldings, and 
rising in the form of a cone gradually tapering to a spire to the height of 
above 300 feet. This temple being, like the town, entirely abandoned, was 
taken possession of by his Majesty's 69th regiment and the Madras artillery; 
the rest of the troops found convenient cantonments in a number of small 
temples and priests’ residences, lining two roads which led from the northern 
gateway of the town to the pagoda. During the completion of these arrange- 
ments, detachments explored the neighbourhood, and parties proceeded up the 
river in boats for the purpose of reconnoitring and destroying any defences or 





‘Tar Suwe-pa-cox Pacons, Raxcoox.—From a photograph. 


fire-rafts which they might discover. One of these parties came upon an unfinished 
stockade at Kemendine, about sixty miles aboye Rangoon, and having landed, 
gallantly carried it, though not without some loss, against a very superior force. 
On the same day a considerable detachment, sent some distance into the intérior, 
fell in with the governor of Rangoon, who, instead of risking an encounter, fled 
into the adjoining forest. While these successes gave reason to believe that 
Burmese courage was not of a high order, there were numerous indications of 
their activity in preparing for a future struggle, and of their determination not 
to allow their invaders to remain long at ease in their cantonments. About the 
middle of May the rains set in, and the whole of the country around Rangoon 
became one vast sheet of water. 


While the expedition was preparing to proceed against Rangoon, a force 
collected under Brigadier-general M‘Morine at Goalpara, on the 
near the frontiers of Assam, moved eastward on the 13th of pari 
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Gowhatty, where the Burmese had thrown up stockades. They did not, a. 18%. 


however, venture to defend them, and retired as the British approached. The 





population, who had been cruelly treated by their Burmese masters, were eager Land fores 


to throw off the yoke, and manifested a most friendly disposition; but as they 
were too poor to furnish the necessary supplies, and the transport of these was, 
from the nature of the country, a work of the utmost difficulty, it was necessary, 
instead of advancing with the whole force, to send forward a detachment 
under Colonel Richards to Nowgong to meet Mr. Scott, the commissioner, who 
had arrived there with an escort. From Nowgong, Colonel Richards proceeded 
to Kaliabar, and thence eastward to Maura Mukh, where the governor of Assam 
was stockaded with a force of about 1000 men. The favourable opportunity 
of striking a blow which would probably have liberated the whole of Upper 
Assam, was abandoned from want of supplies, and Colonel Richards, thus 
obliged to renounce the advantage of his previous successes, returned to Gowhatty 
to pass the rainy season. 


inthenorth. 


In June, the Burmese, who had in the beginning of the year retired from Proceedings 
Kachar, returned with a force estimated at 8000 men, and began to make tna Men 


incursions from Munipoor, stockading themselves on the heights of Talain, "* 


Dudpatlee, and Jatrapoor. The force left in Sylhet was far too feeble to offer 
any effectual opposition to them, and an attempt to dislodge them from a stockade 
at Talain proved a failure. A retreat followed, and the Burmese, elated with 
success, remained in undisputed possession of Kachar till the season should 
allow the campaign to be again opened. 


In Aracan, the original seat of their aggression, the Burmese appear to have Invasion of 


Chittagong, 


made their main effort; and in the beginning of May, when the British were ty tb ‘the Bur- 


surprising them at Rangoon, they were effecting an almost equal surprise by ™** 
appearing on the frontiers of Chittagong with a force of more than 10,000 men, 
commanded by the renowned Maha Bandoola. The force prepared to resist this 
invasion was wholly inadequate, but the Bengal government, though made 
aware of the threatened danger, made no additional effort to avert it. What- 
ever may have been the cause of this great negligence, it was severely punished. 
Colonel Shapland, holding the command in Chittagong, had pushed forward to 
Ramoo a detachment under Captain Noton, consisting of five companies of the 
45th native infantry, with two guns, and details from a Mug levy and the 
Chittagong provincial battalion. Against this detachment, the Burmese, after 
crossing the Naaf, rapidly advanced with their whole concentrated force, and on 
the 13th of May arrived at a stream flowing past Ramoo. Captain Noton’s 
two guns, well served, prevented their passage for some time, but they at last 
effected it, and hastened to attack him. His whole force consisted of about 1050 
men, but of these 650 were irregulars, on whom no dependence could be placed. 
Having posted his troops behind a bank surrounding the encampment, with 
his right flanked by the river, his front formed by the regular sepoys with the |— 
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Ap. 18%. two six-pounders, and protected by a tank, at which a strong picket was sta- 





‘The British 
repulsed at 
Ramoo. 


Operations 
in the 
vicinity of 
Rangoon. 


tioned, and his rear protected by another tank, which was given in charge to the 
provincials and the Mug levy, he waited the encounter, After a short struggle, 
the provincials and Mugs gave way, and the Burmese, making their way into 
the rear, rendered the position untenable. Of necessity a retreat was ordered. 
At first it was conducted with some degree of regularity, but ultimately, as the 
enemy pressed on with increasing boldness, the men threw down their arms 
and rushed into the water. The loss was less than might have been expected. 
Only about 250 in all were missing, but not a few of these, carried off as 
prisoners to Ava, confirmed that court in the belief that its soldiers were irresis- 
tible; while an unmanly panic, communicated from Chittagong and Dacea, 
spread even to Calcutta, where, among other absurdities, it was deemed not 
incredible that a body of adventurous Burmese might penetrate through the 
Sunderbunds into the British Indian metropolis. Though the disaster was 
thus monstrously exaggerated, there cannot be a doubt that had the Burmese 
known how to improve their advantage, a considerable tract of British territory 
might have been overrun and pillaged. Fortunately they spent the time in 
idle exultation, till the rains opposed an effectual barrier to their further progress, 
and before the season for campaigning again commenced, a blunder which had 
left Chittagong almost undefended was repaired. ‘The expedition to Rangoon 
had also produced its effect, and the King of Ava, alarmed for his eapital, had 
given orders that all available troops should be concentrated for defensive 
warfare. The army of Aracan was consequently recalled, and the only occasion 
on which the Burmese could have inflicted a serious blow was lost, 

The rains, while they rendered a regular campaign impossible, had not pro- 
duced a cessation of hostilities at Rangoon. The Burmese, considerably rein- 
forced, constructed stockades in every direction, in order to exclude access to 
the interior, and by sending parties through the jungle, incessantly harassed 
the pickets and cut off all stragglers. They also sent down fire-rafts for the pur- 
pose of burning the vessels and flotilla anchored off Rangoon. During these 
operations the British were not contented to remain on the defensive. On the 
28th of May, Sir Archibald Campbell, taking 400 Europeans and 250 sepoys, 
with a gun and howitzer, proceeded to make a reconnoissance. he path, after 
leading through a tangled forest, where the natural obstacles were increased by 
artificial impediments, opened on rice fields and plains knee-deep in water. 
‘The difficulty of transporting the guns in consequence became so great, that it 
was judged necessary to send them back under the escort of the sepoys. The 
detachment, thus limited to Europeans alone, continued the route, and at the 
distance of about eight miles from Rangoon came in sight of a body of the 
enemy about 7000 strong. Part of them, entrenched behind strong stockades, 


were immediately attacked and routed with great slaughter. The main jbo, 
intimidated by this success, showed no inclination to avenge their comeda 
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the detachment returned unmolested to the cantonments. Two days after, av. 1824. 
another stockade not far from the great pagoda was stormed. 
These successes, however much they may have discouraged the Burmese, Afairat 
did not deter them from prosecuting the plan they had evidently formed of aes 
hemming in the British troops within Rangoon, so as to leave them no alterna~ 
tive but surrender or destruction. At Kemendine, in particular, a series of 
extensive works had been constructed. These it was determined to attack 
both by land and water, and with this view three columns were detached 
against the northern and eastern faces of the stockades, while General Campbell, 
embarking 300 of his Majesty’s 41st regiment, ascended the Irawadi with 
three cruisers. The works proved stronger than had been supposed, and none 
of the columns having succeeded in penetrating them, a retreat became 
necessary. The Burmese, however, were not permitted long to exult in this 
success, On the 10th of June the attack was renewed with a more adequate 
force, consisting of 3000 men, with four eighteen-pounders and four howitzers. 
Before reaching Kemendine it was necessary to capture a strong stockade which 
had been erected between it and the great pagoda. Three of its sides were 
inclosed by the forest, and the fourth side had in its front a plain covered with 





water. This naturally strong position showed the importance which was 
attached to it by the number of troops collected to defend it. The attack eom- 
menced with a cannonade on the open face. After an hour a sufficient aperture 
was made, and the storming column rushed forward; and about the same time 
a second column managed to clamber over the palisades in the rear, The 
defenders thus attacked in opposite directions, and unable to escape, fought 
with desperation, while the bayonet made fearful havoc among them. This 
attack was expected to be only the prelude to one of greater difficulty, and 
batteries had begun to play on the works at Kemendine, when the unusual 
silence caused inquiry to be made, and they were found to be abandoned. The 
Burmese, after the severe lesson that,had thus been taught them, became less 
confident, and withdrawing to a greater distance, began to concentrate their 
forces at Donabew, fifty miles above Rangoon. 

Notwithstanding these successes, the British had not as yet made any Comparative 
decided progress, and were obliged to remain in a state of comparative inaction. parma, 
One obvious cause of this was the state of the country in consequence of the ™*™"* 
rains, but there was unfortunately another cause of a more distressing nature. 
Disease, the effect partly of the climate, and partly of a deficiency of fresh and 
wholesome provisions, began to prevail to such an alarming extent, that searcely 
3000 men remained fit for active duty towards the end of the monsoon. 
Meanwhile the enemy, apparently aware how much their invaders were reduced 
and enfeebled, were encouraged to make new exertions Towards the end of 
Tune, great numbers of troops were observed passing from Dalla on the right 
bank to the left above Kemendine, and on the Ist of July, while the forests in Le 
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v.18, front were occupied with troops, three columns, each about 1000 strong, moved to 
the right as if to interpose between part of the cantonments and Rangoon. 
They were speedily checked and dispersed, but the very next day resumed 
operations by marching a strong body upon Dalla. It was only to sustain a 
second repulse; and Dalla itself, as it had been deserted by its inhabitants, and 

might be used as a cover for other attempts, was destroyed. 
Extensive The court of Ava had been hoping to hear of the annihilation of the 
Tometine invaders, and being of course disappointed with the progress of events, had 
Sunes: superseded Thekia Wungyee in the command, and given it to Thamba Wungyee, 
who, knowing what was expected of him, was naturally anxious not to fall short 
of it. He accordingly made a great display of activity, and gave so much 
annoyance that it became necessary to dislodge him. This was no easy task. 
The Rangoon river, about six miles above the town, is joined by another branch 
of the Irawadi, called the Lyne. Here Thamba Wungyee had erected four 
stockades—one at the junction, another about half a mile below on the right 
bank of the Rangoon, a third immediately opposite to it on the left bank, and 
a fourth at Kamaroot, about a mile and a half above the junction, and at some 
distance from the left bank of the Lyne. This last, the largest and strongest of 
all, was connected with the others by entrenchments. These works were 
defended by at least 10,000 men. On the 8th of July, Sir Archibald Campbell 
ascended the river with a flotilla, consisting of the Larne, two of the Company's 
cruisers, and some smaller vessels, having on board a considerable body of troops, 
and having with little difficulty overpowered the enemy's fire by that of the 
ships, carried the three stockades accessible from the river. The fourth stockade 
could not be thus reached, and a strong detachment under Brigadier-general 
Macbean marched against it from the Shwe-da-gon. The march proved so 
difficult, that the heavy artillery was sent back, and only a few small howitzers 
retained. On reaching Kamaroot it was found that the stockades to be 
captured were no fewer than seven, and besides being strongly garrisoned, 
‘tein were defended by thirty pieces of artillery. Within ten minutes after the 
Kamarot. attack commenced, the first stockade was carried by escalade; the second after 
a longer resistance yielded to the same mode of capture; the others scarcely 
offered any resistance; and thus, without firing a shot, by the aid of the 
bayonet alone, works which the Burmese regarded as almost impregnable were 
wrested from them by a mere handful of assailants. Among the incidents at 
Kamaroot, a single conflict between Major (afterwards Sir) Robert Sale, and a 
Burman of rank who fell by his hand, is not unworthy of notice. About 800 
of the enemy lay dead within the stockades; Thamba Wungyee, the com- 
mander, died of his wounds, The defeat at Kamaroot struck terror into the 
Burmese, and made them for the first time doubtful of the issue of a war 

into which they had entered with the utmost confidence. 

oof 





While waiting the return of the dry season, Sir Archibald Cam) 
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necessarily restricted on land to a petty and desultory warfare. In the ..1s2. 

beginning of August he took Syriam, the ancient capital of Pegu, situated 

near the junction of the river of Pegu with that of Rangoon, and of some ate 4 
an 


historical interest from the establishment of a factory in it by the Portuguese, operatiom 
when they were aspiring to extend their dominion over the whole East. In ”"*” 





Arrack ox Fort ov Syatasg.—From Moore's Views in Rangoon. 


this old factory the Burmese, when attacked by the British detachment, forti- 
fied themselves as if determined to stand a siege; but after opening a brisk fire 
their courage failed them, and they saved themselves from the consequences of 
an escalade, by a precipitate flight. The inhabitants of Rangoon, who had at 
first so universally obeyed the order to quit it, now began gradually to return, 
and the inhabitants of Pegu generally showed so much disaffection to their 
Burmese masters, that they might to all appearance have easily been induced 
to throw off the yoke which had for sixty years lain heavily upon them. As 
yet, however, it was not thought expedient to give any encouragement to 
their wishes for independence, as the effect might have been to place a chief 
upon the throne who was unable to maintain himself upon it without British 
assistance. The restraint thus exercised was at all events cautious, but it may 
be questioned if it was well judged, as it made the Peguers, if not jealous of 
our success, indifferent to it, and thus tended to protract the war. This seems 
to have been the view ultimately taken by the supreme government, as they 
afterwards gave the encouragement which they now refused, and offered to 
recognize the independence of any chief whom the Peguers might appoint to 
rule over them. 

The obstacles to operations by land did not apply to those by sea. While a 
the expedition was on its way the island of Cheduba had been reduced wee 
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‘A.p.1s. party detached for that purpose, and at the end of August a strong division 
sailed for the Tenasserim provinces, which, under the names of Ye, Tavoy, and 
Subjugation Mergue, form a narrow but fertile maritime tract stretching along the east 
tthe Ten cast of the Bay of Bengal, through six degrees of latitude, from the mouths of 
provines. the Trawadi to the frontiers of the Molucca peninsula. The towns of Tavoy 
and Mergue, and the provinces of which they are the capitals, were speedily 
reduced. The inhabitants of the former cordially assisted in the invasion, and 
after seizing the Burmese governor, made a voluntary surrender, At Mergue 
the resistance was more seeming than real; and after the troops had landed 
and stormed the first stockade, all opposition ceased, and the people who had 
at first fled soon returned, and were perfectly reconciled to their new masters. 
The resistance in Ye, or Amherst, as it has since been called, was confined 
chiefly to the important town of Martaban, situated in the north on a bay of 
the same name, and either on or within the frontiers of Pegu. As it possessed 
defences of some strength, and was garrisoned by a considerable number of 
Burmese, it was not taken without the combined exertions of the naval and 
the land forces, and the storming of a series of’ stockades. The importance of 
these conquests was soon felt in more abundant supplies of fresh provisions to 
the troops at Rangoon, and the establishment of comparatively healthy stations 
for the recovery of invalids. 
tes The Burmese meanwhile were not inactive, and besides keeping up a series 
es Golden of petty but harassing manceuvres, actually ventured on a night assault of the 
British post at the Golden Pagoda, In this attempt they had no ordinary 
encouragement, for they were headed by leaders, part of them said to be 
female, who had succeeded by means of charms and amulets in making them- 
selves invulnerable. The loss of twenty of their number having satisfied them 
that the charm had 
somehow or . other 
lost its efficacy, they 
decamped in con- 
fusion. On the op- 
posite side of the 
river at Dalla, where 
a British post had 
been established, the 
Burmese _ made @ 
bold attempt to cut 
i off some gun-brigs 
‘whialy were anchored in the vicinity. For this purpose they brought down a 
flotilla, which on the first alarm was put to flight, and chased till five of its 
boats were captured. Higher up the river, where the Burmese were und\ 
to be busily erecting stockades and pig ef mi as 
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land foree succeeded in dislodging them on the first onset. These encounters 4.0. isu, 
proved that the courage of the Burmese had greatly declined, but an event 
now occurred tending greatly to revive it. 

Information having been received in the beginning of October that the Serious re- 
Burmese had taken up a strong position at Kaikloo, about fourteen miles from Rutten, 
Rangoon, it was determined to dislodge them, and as the Madras native 
infantry were mortified at the subordinate part they had borne in previous 
exploits, this important task was now assigned to them alone. Accordingly, 
Colonel Smith was detached on the 4th with a brigade of the 3d and 34th 
native infantry, mustering about 800 men, and two howitzers. In the course 
of the evening he arrived at a Burmese entrenchment, and after an ineffectual 
attempt to carry it by escalade, succeeded by means of the howitzers. The 
failure of the escalade was rather ominous, and Colonel Smith, on learning from 
the prisoners that the preparations of the Burmese at Kaikloo were more 
formidable than had been imagined, asked to be reinforced by a detachment of 
Europeans. The commander-in-chief, under the influence of feelings which 
are more easily explained than justified, refused Europeans, and sent only 
300 Madras infantry, with two additional field-pieces. The whole set out for 
Kaikloo on the morning of the 7th of October. The first obstacles encountered 
were a succession of breastworks. From the time spent in carrying these by 
storm, it was five in the afternoon before the principal stockade was reached. 

Its right rested on a height crowned with a fortified pagoda. Colonel Smith 
arranged his troops in three columus—the first to attack the stockade in front, 
the second to diverge to the right and attack it in flank, and the third to 
form a reserve, while a party should make a dash at the pagoda. The first 
column was allowed to approach within sixty yards, and was then suddenly 
assailed with a murderous fire of grape and musketry. Major Wahab, who 
commanded, and the leading officers and men, soon fell killed or wounded, and 
the others, losing their presence of mind, lay down to avoid the fire. The 
assailants of the pagoda also failed, and were in their turn pursued. The second 
column, unable to penetrate the thicket, was in the meantime retracing its 
steps without having effected anything. Under these circumstances Colonel Comeqnent 
Smith saw no alternative but retreat. Fortunately the second column ot the Bar 
arrived in time to prevent the retreat from becoming a complete rout, and the " 
whole fell back in tolerable order, after sustaining a loss of twenty-two killed 
and sixty-six wounded. This affair, magnified by the Burmese into a great 
vietory, revived their spirits, and was exultingly celebrated at the court of Ava. 
No time, however, was lost in retrieving the disaster. On the 17th of October, 
a force of 420 Europeans and 350 native infantry, with three field-pieces, 
marched against Kaikloo, and had their indignation roused to the highest pitch 
on seeing the bodies of their comrades who fell on the 7th hanging from trees 
in horrid states of mutilation. They hastened forward resolved on a signal , »- 
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vengeance, but found the works abandoned, and returned to Rangoon without 
seeing an enemy. At the very time when the repulse at Kaikloo was sustained, 
it was partly compensated by the signal defeat of Kye Wungyee, a leading 
member of the Ava ministry, who had taken post at Thantabain, on the Lyne. 
Besides fourteen war-boats, each carrying a gun, he was defended by three 
breastworks, behind which stood the principal stockade, constructed of solid 
timber, fifteen feet high, with an interior platform carrying small iron and 
wooden guns, and heavier ordnance placed in battery on the solid ground 
below. Formidable as these works appeared, a small naval and military force 
sent against them stormed part with scarcely any loss, and thereby struck such 
terror, that the other part was abandoned after one or two ineffective charges. 
The season for opening the campaign 
was now approaching, and though the 
climate and unwholesome food had pro- 
duced so much sickness that not more 
than 1300 Europeans remained fit for 
duty, and the native troops were similarly 
reduced, the prospect of active opera- 
tions was hailed with enthusiasm, in the 
full conviction of coming triumphs. 
And yet the circumstances were such as 
might have appalled them, According 
to prevalent rumour, the King of Ava 
had at last mustered all his forces for 
a final effort, which was to drive the 
invaders into the sca, or send them off 
ye GR i Sales in. chains to the interior, where igno- 

Af the tale of Donabew. . miny and torture awaited them. Maha 

Bandoola, the greatest of the Burmese 

warriors, had arrived with his veterans from Araean, and was advancing on 
Rangoon at the head of 60,000 men. Though much of this ramour was justly 
treated as mere gasconade, there was no room to doubt that it was partly true, 
as Maha Bandoola actually made his appearance in the vicinity of the British 
jines in the beginning of December. His army, supported on the right by a 
flotilla of war-boats and fire-rafts, extended in a semicircle from the river 
opposite Dalla, past Kemendine and the Golden Pagoda, and rested with its left 
on Puzendoon creek, about half a mile east of Rangoon. His front, for the most 
part covered by dense jungle, was, where open, protected by breastworks and 
stockades. The Golden Pagoda, forming the key of the British position, was 
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oceupied by 300 men of his Majesty's 38th, with twenty pieces of artillery, 0.19%. 
while the 28th Madras infantry were stationed immediately below. His 
Majesty’s 13th were posted with some guns along the high ground leading from Poxitio. 
the pagoda to the town. An old Buddhist convent in front of the lines was held aay 
by 200 Madras European infantry and some sepoys; and the stockade of neg 
Kemendine, which covered the left rear of the position, by the 26th Madras native 
infantry and a few Madras Europeans. The remainder of the force was placed 

in communication with Rangoon, which, as well as Kemendine, derived impor- 

tant additional defence from the shipping. 

During the first week of December, Maha Bandoola kept his army incessantly Great exer 
employed, both in advancing his works and making repeated attempts on the peste 
Kemendine stockade. Repulse seemed to have no effect in dislodging them, for 
the moment their assailants retired, they returned and resumed their labours. 

By this perseverance they made so much progress, and so annoyed the shipping 

by constant firing and the launching of fire-rafts, that something more than 
desultory efforts seemed necessary, and a general attack was resolved upon. 
Accordingly, while gun-boats sailed up Puzendoon creek to take the Burmese 

in flank, two columns, the one of 1100 men under Major Sale, and the other of 

600 men under Major Walker, moved against their left. The operation was 
successful, and both columns breaking through the entrenchments drove the 
whole of the enemy’s left from their position, with a heavy loss in men, guns, 
military equipments, and stores. Maha Bandoola seeming still disposed to 
maintain his right and centre, another and still greater effort became necessary. 

It was made on the 7th of December, in four columns, and resulted in the com- 
plete discomfiture of the whole Burmese army, which fled in complete disorder 
without waiting to be attacked in the entrenchments. No hostile foree now 
remained in the vicinity of Rangoon, but it was not long before the Burmese 
again gave proof of their presence and their determination to omit no mode of 
warfare which gave any promise of success. On the 14th of December a eon- 
flagration, which, from breaking out in different places at once, was evidently 
intentional, laid a great part of Rangoon in ashes; and at the same time intelli- 
gence arrived that a force estimated at 20,000 had reached Kokein, only five 
miles to the north, and were busily employed in throwing up strong defences. 
Their presence at such a distance was no longer to be tolerated, and therefore, on a 
the 15th, the commander-in-chief in person started off with two columns, the right Koran. 
mustering 600, and the left 800 men. Short as the time had been, the works 
at Kokein had been thrown up with such rapidity, that they embraced a circuit 
of three miles, and consisted of two large and strong stockades situated on the 
flanks, and connected by-six circular entrenchments. The attack having been 
so arranged as to commence simultaneously in front and rear, the Burmese were 
completely hemmed in, and both within the stockades and in attempting to 
escape from them suffered a yery heavy loss. During this operation Sebel igs 
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Ap.1su. of the men-of-war and gun-boats, towed by the Diana steamer, were employed 
in destroying the enemy’s war-boats and fire-rafts. The grand army which 
names , came to Rangoon for the purpose of either slaughtering the invaders or carrying 
Kokein. —_ ¢hem off in chains, had vanished. Maha Bandoola, however, was not the man to 
despair prematurely. He had always strenuously advocated the war, and was 
not yet prepared to confess that the only effect of his advice had been to bring 
his country to the brink of ruin. Retiring to Donabew, he immediately began 
to organize a new army, and to entrench it within works stronger and more ex- 
tensive than those from which he had previously been driven. While he is thus 
employed it will be proper to take a survey of the operations in other quarters. 
Operations ‘The retirement of Colonel Richards from his advanced position in Assam to 
asc" Gowhatty was immediately followed by the return of the Burmese and the 
renewal of their inroads into the adjacent districts. It was necessary therefore, 
as soon as he had obtained supplies and reinforcements, to resume the campaign. 
The state of the weather rendering it impossible to proceed at once with his whole 
force, which mustered about 3000 native troops, he was only able towards the 
end of October to send off two detachments by water for the purpose of check- 
ing the enemy’s depredations. The one detachment under Major Waters, after 
routing a party of Burmese at Raha Chowki, proceeded to Nowgong, where the 
Boora Rajah and the governor of Assam had entrenched themselves with 1300 
men. Notwithstanding their superior numbers, they declined the encounter, 
and left him to take undisputed possession of their works. The other detach- 
ment, under Major Cooper, proceeded to Caliabar, and found it abandoned. 
Colonel Richards having thus secured two advanced positions, commenced a 
tedious march with the remainder of his force along the banks, while his stores 
and baggage were dragged in boats against the current of the Brahmapootra, and 
on the 6th of January, 1825, reached Maura Mukh, about 120 miles beyond 
Gowhatty. On the 29th he arrived at Rangpoor, the capital of Upper Assam, 
situated on the Dikho, a feeder of the Brahmapootra. ‘The fort, consisting of » 
square building of solid masonry, mounted 200 pieces of cannon, and was more- 
over rendered difficult of access by two swamps anda ditch. It was defended 
by a strong garrison of Burmese and Assamese, and seemed capable of making 
4 vigorous defence. Fortunately violent dissensions prevailed among the 
leaders, and Colonel Richards had no sooner carried a stockade which had been 
erected across the road, and begun to plant a breaching battery, than he received 
tt fnal aus- Proposals for surrender. The terms as ultimately arranged were that such of 
jeestion. the garrison as chose might retire peaceably within the Burmese territories, 
and such as were willing to submit might remain in Assam, At first about 
9000 persons, including women and children, began their departure for the 
Burmese frontiers, but many soon repented, and the number of emigrants was 
greatly diminished. With the surrender of Rangpoor, Assam ceased Ae te: 
i 
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scene of further hostilities, and became a British province. 
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When the obstacles which threatened the success of the expedition to Ran- .n.182. 
goon became known at Calcutta, it was determined to fit out two considerable 
armaments for an overland invasion of Ava, the one to penetrate through Two tors 
Kachar and Munipoor into the valley of the Ningtee, a tributary of the Ira- Meama 
wadi, and the other, starting from Chittagong, to cross the mountains between “™* “* 
Aracan and Ava, and ultimately form a junction with the army from Rangoon. 

The Kachar division, mustering upwards of 7000 men, commanded by Colonel 
Shuldham, assembled on the Sylhet frontier toward the end of 1824 As the 
Burmese had retired from Kachar, and had full occupation in Pegu, there was 

no reason to apprehend any direct resistance. There were physical obstacles, 
however, of a very formidable nature, and these unfortunately, from the same 
ignorance and rashness which characterized all the initiatory movements in the 
Burmese war, had been in a great measure overlooked. The very first march Proceedings 
could not be accomplished till a road had been made by the pioneers, with ‘ctw 
infinite labour, from Bhadrapoor to Banskandy. ‘The distance to Munipoor “"™ 
was still ninety miles of one of the most rugged tracts that was ever travelled, 
presenting a succession of steep hills clothed with dense forests, water-courses 

with high and precipitous banks, and occasional flats of deep plashy mire. 

‘The pioneers succeeded in cutting a foot-way of about forty miles, but it was 

only labour in vain, as neither artillery nor loaded cattle could pass along it. 

After the month of February and March. 1825, had been spent in a vain endea- 

vour to overcome these obstacles, they were pronounced insurmountable, and 

the prosecution of the invasion by Kachar was in consequence abandoned. 

The Aracan armament, mustering about 11,000 men, under the command of the Arian 
Brigadier-general Morrison, assembled at Chittagong. The preparations for it 
had been dilatory, and accompanied with circumstances of an ominous deserip- 
tion. The aversion of the sepoys, particularly those of Bengal, to a sea voyage 
has already been mentioned. As this aversion seemed not to be overcome, 
government yielded to it, and resolved to substitute a tedious and difficult march 
by land for the far cheaper and more expeditious sea route For this purpose 
several sepoy regiments were ordered eastward from the north-western pro- 
vinees. During their march a very unusual number of desertions took place, 
and it became obvious that the aversion of the sepoys was not merely to the 
sea voyage, but to employment at all in the Burmese war. They had heard of 
the disaster which had befallen Captain Noton’s detachment at Ramoo, and 
they regarded the Burmese with terror, as a kind of magicians who could render 
themselves invulnerable. Thus overcome by superstitious and unmanly fears 
they were determined not to go to Aracan if they could possibly avoid it. All 
therefore that they wanted was a plausible pretext for refusing, and unfortu- 
nately, owing to mismanagement on the part of their superiors, they had no 
difficulty in finding it. Three native regiments, the 26th, 47th, and 62d, cantoned 
at Barrackpoor, were under orders for Aracan. They had received the intimation Le 
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with murmurs, complaining with some show of reason that they did not pos- 
sess and were unable to procure the necessary means of transport. The sepoy 
carried his knapsack, containing his linen and various small articles, and sixty 
rounds of ammunition, but in addition to these, in order not to risk the loss of 
caste, he cumbered himself with various culinary articles, as a plate, a water- 
pot, a boiler, a frying pan, and a cup. These articles, all of brass, weighed 
about twenty-two Ibs, and could only be conveyed by hiring or purchasing 
bullocks for the purpose. ‘This expense, probably because it was considered 
to be one of his own creating, was thrown upon himself, and was usually borne 
without grumbling. In the present instance, however, the circumstances were 
of an exceptional nature, and he not unreasonably expected that allowance 
would be made for them. The commissariat, in supplying its own demands, had 
nearly swept Bengal of all its available cattle, and none could be obtained by 
the sepoys except at extravagant rates. When the fact was represented at 
head-quarters, on the part of the 47th regiment, which was to be the first to 
march, the answer returned was that the sepoys must provide themselves as 
usual. The mutinous spirit which previously existed now threw off restraint, 
and at private meetings held within the lines, the sepoys bound themselves by 
oath not to march unless their pay was increased and carriage supplied. To 
remove or allay the discontent, Colonel Cartwright, in command of the regi- 
ment, made some purchases of bullocks at his own expense, and government 
offered advances of money; but the men having been furnished with a real 
grievance, under cover of which they might disguise, and at the same time give 
effect to their cowardly fears of the Burmese, refused to part with it. In fact 
the grievance had been practically removed, for two days before the final orders 
to march were given, “the cattle for the baggage were reported to be efficient 
and ready,” and the only thing that can be said in justification or palliation of 
the continued insubordination is, that having been allowed to proceed so far it 
could not now be suppressed. 

Colonel Cartwright, having in vain exerted himself to restore discipline, 
sought the advice of his superior officer General Dalzell, who proceeded to 
Caleutta to consult with Sir Edward Paget, the commander-in-chief. On his 
return General Dalzell gave orders that the 47th regiment should appear on 
parade in marching order on the Ist of November. About a third of the whole 
obeyed, but the rest assembling tumultuously in the adjacent lines, threatened 
to fire upon them if they stirred, while all the attempts made by General 
Dalzell and the other officers to bring the mutineers to a sense of duty were 
met with clamour and menace. They were, therefore, of necessity left to take 
their own course till effectual means of eoereion could be provided. During the 
day and the following night they continued in the same excited and tumultu- 
ous state, and on being made acquainted with the arrival of the commander- 
in-chief, sent a petition to him. Captain Macan, who was employed to transl: 5 
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it, appended to his translation the following note:—*The original of this .p. isa, 
petition is written in a most barbarous and unintelligible manner. No regard = 
is paid to spelling, grammar, or idiom. I am therefore doubtful if I have pines a 
expressed the sentiments of the petitioners in every paragraph, and I am con- Bengu 
vineed that they have themselves not done so. ‘Those parts, however (such as mie" 
the third paragraph), on which I have doubts are the least important.” The 
petition certainly justifies Captain Macan’s account of it, and requires a very 

wide interpretation, but it is scarcely possible to suppose that it does not con- 

tain any statement of what the mutineers really wanted. Now it is remark- 

able that the document, though long enough to have enumerated a large list of 
grievances, makes no mention whatever of those to which their conduct has 
usually been ascribed. It says nothing of irregular promotions, which are said 

to have offended them, nor of the difficulty of procuring bullocks for transport, 
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and confines itself almost entirely to one single topic. “The case,” it says, is Their 

this:—“The soubahdar major and havildar major told the sepoys, &c., they were (eee, 

going to Rangoon, and would be embarked on board ship, and he told all the 

sepoys that when the Company went to war they ought not to shrink.” To 

this, according to the petition, the sepoys replied “that they never could put 

their feet on board ship, and that no person would forfeit his caste. For this 

reason all the sepoys swore by the Ganges water and toolsee (sacred basil), that 

they would never put their feet in a ship; and every gentleman knows that 

when a Hindoo takes Ganges water and toolsee in his hand, he will sacrifice his 

life. In this way the regiment, &c., pledged themselves. This which is written 

is our representation.” After complaining of the soubahdar and havildar for 

having stated to Colonel Cartwright that the regiment was ready to march, 

“whereas the sepoys knew nothing of this circumstance,” the petition concludes 

thus:—*“Now you are master of our lives; what you order we will do, but 
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4p.1s%. we will not go on board ship, nor will we march for that purpose. Formerly 

our name was good, but it has now become bad; our wish is therefore that our 

Mutiny of names be effaced, and that every man may return to his home.” From these 
Teal: 





47th 
ment. quotations it is obvious that what the petitioners really demanded was that 


they should either be exempted from serving in the Burmese war or discharged. 
The answer to the petition was that it had never been intended to send them 
by sea, but that no regard could be had to soldiers in actual rebellion, and the 
first and only thing they had to do was to lay down their arms without stipu- 
lating for conditions. 

As the other two native regiments were known to be infected, the suppres- 
sion of the mutiny could not be expected from them, and therefore two of the 
king’s regiments—the royals and the 47th—with a detachment of horse 
artillery, and a troop of the governor-general’s body-guard, had been brought 
to Barrackpoor for that purpose. arly on the morning of the 2d of 
November, these troops were drawn up perpendicularly to the sepoy lines, the 
artillery a little to the rear. The mutinous regiment, the native 47th, was 
formed in front of the lines, and to the left, in the rear of them, the 26th and 
62d, the two other native regiments which were under orders to march. 
About twenty men of the 26th, and above 100 of the 62d, had joined the 47th, 
and stood along with it to share its fate. Before the final step was taken Sir 
Edward Paget deputed the quarter-master general, the adjutant-general, Colonel 
Galloway, the commander of the rebellious regiment, and Captain Macan of the 
16th lancers, as interpreter, to explain his answer to the petition, and make the 
mutineers fully aware of the perilous position in which they stood. ‘The 
native officers had previously withdrawn, and left them to themselves, After 
some expostulation, which they met only with clamour and symptoms of 
inereasing violence, they were told that their fate depended on obeying the 
orders about to be given by the adjutant-general. His first was “order arms ;” 
it was instantly obeyed ; the second was “ ground arms;” it was met with loud 
murmurs and vociferations, and obeyed, it is said, only by a single individual. 
The artillery immediately opened fire, and the mutineers, though possessed 
each of forty rounds of ammunition, instead of employing it in resistance, at 

ay 1, once broke, threw down their arms, and fled, In rushing across the parade- 
ground, several were shot by the infantry, or cut down by a charge of the 
body-guard, still more fell in the pursuit, or perished in the river which skirts 
the plain of Barrackpoor on the north. At first the number of killed was 
Stated at nearly 200, but this appears to have been an exaggeration, as only 
eleven bodies were found in the lines and on the parade-ground. Of the many 
who were made prisoners, and afterwards tried by native courts-martial, some 
Tingleaders were hanged, and others condemned to hard labour in irons A 
more lenient course was ultimately adopted, and all those detained in custody 
ere liberated The native officers, on the assumption that they muy os 
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known of the mutiny, and-perhaps encouraged it, were dismissed the service, AD. 1524 
andthe name of the 47th Bengal native infantry was erased from the army 

list. The stern course adopted was successful, and the mutinous spirit, which 

had already infected two other regiments and might soon have been much more 
widely spread, disappeared. 

From the account which has been given of this mutiny, it seems impossible pea 
to deny that part of the blame must be borne by the military authorities. meat. 
When the difficulty of procuring the necessary bullocks for transport was repre- 
sented to them, and not denied, it was, to say the least, harsh and inconsiderate, 
simply to reply in effect that they neither could nor would assist in obviating 
it. It is true, that they afterwards came forward and offered to advance the 
necessary funds, but by this very act they pronounced their own condempation. 

If there was any propriety in the advance, it ought to have been offered at the 
time when assistance was requested, and not delayed till it could only be 
regarded asa concession made under pressure to mutineers. At the same time, itis 
perfectly plain that the refusal of assistance, however much it may have inflamed 
the mutinous spirit and forced it to a crisis, did not originate it. The sepoys 
were determined from the first not to go to Aracan unless under compulsion. 
They began accordingly with swearing “by the Ganges water and toolsee that 
they would never put their feet in a ship.” When this oath proved unavailing 
from its having been determined to send them by land, their reluctance took a 
different form, and they began to clamour for additional allowances and pay. 
Pretexts, in short, more or less plausible never would have been wanting, as the (ede! 
men, without having made up their minds to actual resistance, were bent on 
shunning a service which they both feared and detested. The eourt of inquiry, 
which afterwards reported on the mutiny, take a different, and we cannot help 
thinking, a very preposterous view of the subject. According to them, the 
mutiny was an “ebullition of despair at being compelled to march without the 
means of doing so,” and they “do not hesitate to believe that, in spite of every 
other diseouraging circumstance, if the means of carriage had been forthcoming 
at the proper period, and in proportion adequate to the necessities of men 
imarching on such an arduous and trying service, none of the other points of 
complaint would have been heard, and the late 47th regiment would now have 
been contending against the enemies of the state.” The court of inquiry, when 
they speak thus, entirely lose sight of the notorious aversion of the sepoys to 
the service on which they were ordered, and very absurdly represent the want 
of bullock transport as the cause of a mutinous spirit which existed, and had 
been manifested by the prevalence of desertion, before this want was known. 
The opinion of Sir Edward Paget, the commander-in-chief, though it was 
scouted at the time, will now, when it can be read by the light of subsequent 
events, be treated with more respect. Giving evidence before a committee of 
the House of Commons on the state of discipline in the native Indian army, he | __ 
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Av.1s. says: “It isimpossible for me to conceal from the committee that there is a 
great spirit of insubordination in the army, at least in that I had the opportunity 
Insubonli- of more particularly seeing, which is the Bengal army. A sort of spirit of 
Dene.” independence prevails amongst the officers, which is totally inconsistent with 
“ws our ideas of military discipline. I had abundant opportunities of seeing it 
myself, and had the proofs before me of that spirit; and I have reason to think, 
from what I have subsequently heard, that it is by no means subsiding.” 
cae When the mutiny at Barrackpoor was suppressed, all the obstacles to the 
fore. completion of the expedition against Aracan were removed. It consisted, as 
already mentioned, of a land army of about 11,000 men, commanded by General 
Morrison, and composed of his Majesty's 44th and 54th regiments, the 26th, 
42d, 49th, and 62d Bengal native infantry, the 10th and 16th Madras native 
infantry, the Mug levy, and some local horse, with details of artillery and 
pioneers. For the conveyance of troops and supplies along the shore, and to 





co-operate in the reduction of maritime tracts and islands, it was accompanied 
by a flotilla commanded by Commodore Hayes, and consisting of the Vestal 
Bombay cruiser, the Company's surveying ships Research and Investigator, 
the armed steamer Pluto, five gun-brigs, with the ketch bomb-vessel, four gun- 
pinnaces, and eighty gun-boats, each carrying a twelve-pounder carronade, 
besides transports and country boats. In addition to the ordinary crews, the 
flotilla carried 600 marines. Owing to various causes of delay, General Morrison 
was unable to move from Chittagong till the beginning of January, 1825, but 
it was expected that he would soon be able to make up for lost time, as it was 
known that in consequence of the withdrawal of Maha Bandoola with his army, 
for the purpose of arresting the progress of Sir Archibald Campbell, there was 
now no Burmese force in Aracan capable of encountering him. The existence 
of an enemy far more formidable than the Burmese was again in a great 
measure overlooked. 

aswel Aracan stretches nearly 300 miles from north to south along the eastern 

Amen shore of the Bay of Bengal. On the east, the Yumadong Mountains, which 
have an average height of 3000 to 4000 feet, separate it from Burmah and 
Pegu. ‘These mountains, and the streams which flow from them, give it its 
peculiar physical features. In the north, where their distance from the coast 
is greatest, they leave a width of about ninety miles, but in proceeding south- 
wards the space between them and the coast gradually narrows, till at last 
they leave no interval at all, and terminate on the shore in Cape Negrais. In 
the southern half of Aracan, the mountains come so close to the shore as to 
leave no room for the development of any streams exceeding mere mountain 
torrents; but in the northern half, above the twentieth degree of north latitude, 
the breadth is not only sufficient to furnish supplies to larger streams, but 
being intersected longitudinally by lower ridges parallel to the principal 
is divided by them into several long valleys, each of which forms the 
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considerable river. Of these rivers, which, in consequence of the configuration» a.p. 1825. 
now described, necessarily flow southward, the principal are the Myoo, the = 
Kaladyne or Aracan, and the Lemyo. They have each a course of about 150 ae 
miles, are on an average not more than twenty miles distant from each other, Aracin. 
and approaching still nearer in the lower part of their course, have a common 
embouchure in Hunter's Bay, where they communicate by various channels, 

and form numerous small islands. Most of the coast is in like manner skirted 

with islands, but of these, the only two whose magnitude entitles them to 

notice, are Ransee and Cheduba. From the Naaf, which forms the boundary 
between Chittagong and Aracan, the coast is lined by shoals, which sometimes 

stretch two or three miles from the shore; and indented by numerous bays and 

creeks, mostly formed by the torrents which, rushing down from the neigh- 
bouring mountains, take the nearest course to the sea. The interior is even 

more forbidding than the coast, presenting a succession of rugged heights, 
separated by deep ravines, or of marshy flats. In both cases, lofty forests or 

dense jungle render any routes that can be taken difficult in the extreme, 

and poison the atmosphere, particularly at the commencement and cessation of 

the rains, so as to make it absolutely pestilential. 

General Morrison, in order to avoid the apparently insurmountable obstacles reap 
to his passage through the interior of the country, resolved to pursue a route can fore 
as near as possible to the coast, hoping that he would thus be able to avail 
himself of the assistance of the flotilla in the conveyance of stores, and in facili- 
tating the passage of troops across the mouths of rivers. Having, on the Ist of 
February, reached the estuary of the Naaf, he sent a detachment across it to take 
possession of Mangdoo, but was not able to transport the main body of the 
army before the 12th. As a greatepart of the cattle necessary for transport 
had not yet arrived, he was obliged to leave most of the baggage and stores 
at Mangdoo, under charge of a division, and continued his march southward to 
the estuary of the Myoo, or Tek Myoo. It was more than three miles in 
width, and, owing to various causes of delay, was not finally crossed till a 
whole month had elapsed. The army then encamped at Chankrain, situated 
ona branch of the Koladyne, which is navigable by loaded boats to within a 
few miles of Aracan, the capital To effect its capture was now the great 
object of the expedition. At first it seems to have been intended to approach 
it by water, and Commodore Hayes having entered the mouth of the Koladyne 
with the flotilla toward the end of February, had ascended to a place called 
Kiung-pala. Here his further progress was obstructed by a stockade, which, 
after he had sustained some loss in an ineffectual attempt to force it, compelled 
him to return. The land attack was therefore necessarily adopted, and the 
army, on the 20th of March, began to move upwards, following the direction of 
the river. No enemy appeared, and even at Kiung-pala, the stockade which 
had baffled Commodore Hayes was found abandoned. On the 26th, and the 
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A». 185. day following, some resistance was offered at two places where stockades had 
been erected, but it was easily overcome, and the army, advancing without 
vet opposition, arrived on the 29th at the foot of a range of hills about 400 feet 
high, which encircle and completely command the capital, situated in the plain 
below. Here it seemed that no further advance would be permitted, as the 
summit of the hills was strongly stockaded, and a Burmese force, estimated at 
9000 men, stood ready to defend it. Formidable as the works appeared, it was 
determined at once to assault them. This rash resolution was punished by a 
repulse. The assailants in climbing the steep ascent, were met by a murderous 
fire, and volleys of heavy stones rolled down upon them, and after an ineffectual 
struggle, they were compelled to retire with considerable loss. After this severe 
lesson greater caution was used. On the 30th, the guns brought into position 
opened a brisk fire on the stockades, and on the evening of the 31st, « detach- 
ment succeeded, by a circuitous movement, in gaining the heights without 
being discovered. On the Ist of April, the Burmese, while assailed as before 
in front, lost all presence of mind on being attacked also in flank, and fled, 
leaving Aracan an easy capture. The subjugation of the rest of the country 
was easily accomplished. 
Disasters According to the original plan, General Morrison's next object was to 
rien co-operate with the army/on the Irawadi, Here again, owing to ignorance 
geography. Of the geography of the country, or rather to an infatuated neglect of informa- 
tion which had been communicated—and the truth or falsehood of which might 
easily have been verified—the perfectly practicable pass of Aeng, by which a 
very extensive trade between Burmah and Aracan was carried on, was over- 
looked, and one beset with insuperable difficulties selected. To reconnoitre, and 
if possible attempt this pass, Major Bucke, atthe head of a detachment, proceeded 
to Talak, at the foot of the mountains, about seventy miles S.S.E. of Aracan. 
After four marches up the rugged ascent, the troops arrived in a state of com- 
plete exhaustion at Thantabain, on the Burman frontier, but it was only to learn 
that the enemy, posted in force, were waiting to dispute their further progress. 
Hitherto it had been almost impossible to advance unopposed. What, then, 
would it be to attempt it with an enemy in front? Major Bucke, influenced by 
this consideration, and the inefficient state to which fatigue and privation had 
reduced his detachment, immediately began to retrace his steps. Had he, 
instead of attempting the ascent at Talak, only continued his march about ten 
miles farther to the south-east, he would have found the pass of Aeng lying 
ae open and wide to receive him. The failure of the expedition was not the worst 
brs or of the evils which could be traced to ignorance of the Aeng Pass. The main 
army, left in Aracan, made no other effort to co-operate with Sir Archibald 
Campbell, and remained only to pine away and perish by disease. Its ravages 
were indeed fearful. When the rainy reason terminated, a fourth of the whole 
army had died, and more than half the survivors were in hospital. 
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an army nothing further was to be expected, and nothing remained but to avoid 4.0. 1825, 
its total annihilation by withdrawing it from the pestilential atmosphere of the < 
capital, and sending its scanty remnants to recruit at different stations on the 
coast which had proved comparatively healthy. It is now time to return to 
the army at Rangoon, on whose unaided exertions the success of the war seemed 
now to depend. 

After the capture of the stockades at Kokein the condition of the British "ores! 
forces had greatly improved. The return of the healthy season had arrested of Pesu. 
the progress of disease, reinforcements had arrived, and the population, whose 
desertion of their houses had added greatly to the difficulties of the campaign, were 
rapidly returning. It has been already mentioned that some overtures which 
the Peguers made with a view to secure their future independence were not 
encouraged, because it was feared that the British government might be called 
upon for a guarantee, which might produce disagreeable entanglements. A 
new policy was now inaugurated, and in order to give additional confidence to 
the returning inhabitants, Sir Archibald Campbell issued a proclamation in 
which, after asking “What folly can actuate you to attempt any further opposi- 
tion to the British arms?” and reminding them of the oppression and tyranny 
which they had for a long time endured “by the cruel and brutal conduct of 
the Burmese government,” and contrasting their wretched position with the 
“comfort and happiness” of the Tenasserim provinces, ‘now under the pro- 
tection of the English flag,” he concluded thus: “Choose from among yourselves 
a chief and I will acknowledge him.” There were obstacles, however, which 
made it difficult for the Peguers to take advantage of the pledge thus given 
them. Their ancient ruling dynasty was extinct, and before there was any 
prospect of a harmonious choice, British policy had assumed a new phase, and 
determined to renounce “the present benefit,” in order to avoid “the eventual 
inconvenience” of encouraging the people to recover their independence. 

Difficulty of conveyance and deficiency of supplies had at one time disposed New plan ot 
Sir Archibald Campbell to meditate an entirely new line of operations, ‘The imamtal. 
alternative he proposed was, to proceed to Martaban and thence march on Ava 
through Old Pegu, or to re-embark the troops, and re-land them in Aracan, with 
the view of penetrating into the heart of the Burman empire through some pass 
of the Yumadong Mountains. Fortunately government discountenanced both 
proposals, and satisfied him that he ought to follow out the original design. 
Accordingly, as soon as his arrangements were completed, he left a garrison in 
Rangoon, and formed his army into three divisions:—the first, of 2400 men, 
under his own immediate command; the second, of 1200, under Brigadier-general 
Cotton; and the third, of 600, under Major Sale. The last division sailed to 
Cape Negrais, and after destroying some batteries which the Burmese had 
erected there, ascended the Bassein to the town of same name. The Burmese 
having set it on fire and abandoned it, Major Sale attempted to follow on, 
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A.D, 1825, hate: track, till the failure of proper conveyance left lim no alternative but to 
return to Bassein, re-embark, and sail back to Rangoon, without having effected 
Operations. any object of the least moment. The blame, however, rested not with him, 
fssant but with those who had sent him on an expedition from which no adequate 
coe™' results could reasonably have been anticipated. The second division, accom- 
panied by a flotilla of sixty-two gun-boats, and all the boats of the men-of-war, 
proceeded up the river, with instructions to carry the enemy's works at Pan- 
lang and Donabew by the way. General Cotton began to ascend the river on 
the 16th of February, and three days after arrived at Panlang. The stockades 
erected on both banks, and also in front, at the point where the channel 
divided, had a formidable appearance, but were quickly cleared by the shells 
and rockets of the flotilla, and captured without a struggle. Destroying all the 
stockades except one, in which a garrison 
was left to maintain the communication 
with Rangoon, General Cotton continued to 





ascend, and quitting the Rangoon for the 
Trawadi at the point where they branch off, 
came in sight of Donabew on the 28th. 
Here Maha Bandoola commanded in per- 
son, and had entrenched himself, ‘with a 
garrison of 12,000 men, within works as 

strong as Burmese art could make them. 
The principal stockade of Donabew ex- 
tended for nearly a mile along the right 
bank of the river, and formed a parallelo- 
gram, varying in breadth, according to the 
nature of the ground, from 500 to 800 yards. 
The stockading, from fifteen to seventeen 
Bespooras woxort Tan, wrrut Forx Goxs, feet high, was composed of solid teak beams 
driven firmly into the earth, and as close as 
sonst , Possible; immediately behind rose the old brick walls of Donabew, affording 
by means of ecross-beams additional strength to the stockades, and a platform 
on which the defenders, while pouring a murderous fire on their assailants, 
were well sheltered. On this platform, and other parts of the works, 140 guns 
of various calibre, and a still greater number of gingals, were mounted. All 
round the stockade was an outer ditch of considerable depth and width, made 
difficult. to cross by various contrivances, such as spikes, nails, holes, &c., and 
onevery side except toward the river was an abattis thirty yards broad, and 
otherwise of a very formidable description. Beside the principal stockade 
there were other two of similar structure, but minor dimensions, situated 

lower down the river, and forming a kind of outworks. 


To attack these formidable defences and eer grsion of 12,000 nen bei 
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by the ablest and most renowned of the Burmese warriors, General Cotton 4.p. 1825. 
could barely muster 600 bayonets. It was a gross blunder on the part of the 
commander-in-chief to send him on such an errand with such inadequate means, Failure of 
and it was a still grosser blunder on his part to attempt to execute it when he ee ea 
had ascertained by ocular inspection that it was scarcely possible for him to ’™"** 
succeed. From some idea, however, that his instructions left him no option, he 

lost no time in making the necessary preparations. After sending a flag of 

truce with a summons to surrender, and receiving the defiance which he must 

have anticipated, he commenced his attack at sunrise on the 7th of March, by 

sending his troops in two columns, under cover of the fire of two field-pieces 

and a rocket battery, against the nearer of the two minor stockades. The 

defence, though maintained with more steadiness than the Burmese had 

recently displayed, was unavailing, and the assailants were quickly within the 

work, dealing death to all who had not previously eseaped from it. As soon as 

the first stockade was captured a battery was erected in front of it, and began 

to play upon the second stockade. When a sufficient impression was supposed. 

to have been made, 200 men advanced in two parties to storm. The destructive 

fire with which they were met caused them to diverge from the point of attack 

and betake themselves to a ditch. It gave them no shelter, for besi 
filled with spikes, it had been scarped so as to expose it to the fire of the 
stockade, and Captain Rose, who though wounded was gallantly leading the 
storming party, having fallen by a second shot, it was deemed hopeless to 
persevere, and the flotilla, after re-embarking the troops, guns, and stores, 
dropped down the river to wait for new instructions. 

‘The first division, under Sir Archibald Campbell, was meantime pursuing its subsquent 
march. It had started on the 13th of February, and proceeded up the country, eat 
keeping at a short distance from the left bank of the Lyne. On the 23d it 
reached the town of this name, and on the Ist of March, after fording the river, 

a march of fourteen miles brought it to Tharawa, on the Irawadi. After 
halting here for some days, for the purpose of receiving accounts of General 
Cotton, a cannonade heard in the direction of Donabew on the 7th, and some 
information obtained, led Sir Archibald Campbell to conclude that that 
stockade had been actually carried, and that he himself might now safely con- 
tinue his march. A despatch from General Cotton undeceived him when he 
had made only two marches in advance, and he immediately began to retrace 
his steps, under a conviction of the necessity of not only restoring the reputa- 
tion of the British arms, but of removing a hostile force, which now commanding 
the river in his rear, entirely destroyed his communication with Rangoon. On 
the 13th he returned to Tharawa, and began to make preparations for crossing 
the Trawadi. As the river is here nearly half a mile wide, and the actual 
means of transport consisted only of a few canoes, this was a work of no ordi- 
nary difficulty. At length, however, by constructing rafts for the more pon- Ls 
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4.p.18%, derous materials, the army with its equipments were safely landed on the right 
bank. On the 18th the retrograde movement was resumed, and on the 25th, 
after a march, during which it was necessary to cut a pathway through thickets 
of intricate jungle, Donabew was reached. 

Successes of Sir Archibald Campbell having taken up his position above the works, 

ene hile the flotilla which had brought up General Cotton's division was below, 
it became necessary to open a communication. This was gallantly effected by 
the flotilla, which, taking advantage of a fair wind, sailed up the river and 
ran the gauntlet of all the guns which the enemy could bring to bear upon it, 
without sustaining any serious damage. During this achievement the Burmese, 
as if to show what they too were capable of, ventured on a vigorous sortie, 
It was headed by seventeen elephants, each carrying five or six men, armed 
with gingals and muskets, and supported by a small body of horse, and dense 
masses of infantry. It was a vain bravado on the part of the Burmese, and 
cost them dear. As they approached, a well-directed fire of artillery and 
musketry threw their ranks into confusion. The elephants becoming unmanage- 
able, or deprived of their drivers, who had been shot down, fled into the adjoin- 
ing thicket, the horse followed, and the foot made the best of their way back 
into the stockade. In the subsequent operations, so little courage and skill 
were displayed by the defenders, that the assailants had a comparatively easy 
task to perform. Maha Bandoola had been killed by a rocket or the bursting 
of a shell, and the Burmese troops, thus deprived of the only leader in whom 
they had confidence, refused to continue the struggle. On the 3d of April, when 
the guns and heavy mortars which had been placed in battery opened their 
fire, no answer was made from the stockade, and its defenders were discovered 
in full retreat through the adjoining jungle. No further explanation was 


necessary, and the whole works were taken possession of without more 
resistance. 





cole The only obstacle to an advance into the interior being thus removed, Sir 


theinterior. Archibald Campbell, now strengthened by his other divisions, and by additional 
reinforcements from Rangoon, resumed his march. The Prince of Tharawadi, the 
brother of the Burmese sovereign, who had assumed the command, had succeeded 
in collecting a considerable force, but was evidently determined to rest satisfied’ 
with the defensive, regularly retiring as the British advanced. ‘Thus allowed to 
march without encountering any opposition, Sir Archibald Campbell had arrived 
within thirty miles of Prome, when a British soldier, who had been made 
prisoner by the Burmese, arrived in his eamp, with a letter addressed to him 
hy two of the atwen-wuns, or royal councillors. It attributed the war which 
had interrupted the ancient friendship of the two states to the conduct of a 
certain paltry chief, and proposed ‘that a negotiation might be opened for the 
restoration of peace. The answer returned was, that the British, army 
was advancing to Prome, and that its commander-in-chief, on arriving i 
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would very willingly listen to any overtures that had peace for their object. a.p. 1525. 
The atwen-wuns had hoped that the proposal to negotiate would induce the 
British commander to desist from advancing, and on finding the contrary, ceased Capture of 
ae i Prome. 

to make any further communication. On the 25th of April, Prome, which, 
in the judgment of Sir Archibald Campbell, was so strong by natare and 
art, that a garrison of 1000 men might have successfully defended it against 
ten times that number, was entered without opposition. 

Though the Burmese, by their lame abandonment of Prome, seemed at first 
sight to have given up the contest in despair, they afterwards resumed new 
courage, and began to make large levies of troops. In this manner they 
collected a force of about 52,000 men. Of these about 20,000 were assembled at 
Meaday, on the Irawadi, forty miles due north of Prome, under Mimiabo, a half 
brother of the king, 
and 12,000 at Tongho, 
eighty miles to the 
E.N.E,, while the re- 
maining 20,000 were 
stationed principally 
at Pagahm, Melloon, 
and Patanagoh, To 
oppose all these troops 
Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell had under his 
command only 5000 
men, of whom nearly 
a half were Euro- 
peans. Notwithstand- 
ing the vast disparity 
of numbers, past ex- 
perience justified him in feeling confident as to the result, and yet, for many Neeotiation 
reasons, of which the enormous expense was one of the strongest, the supreme i. 
government were urgent for an early termination of hostilities. Not long, 
therefore, after he had established his head-quarters at Prome, Sir Archibald 
Campbell took the initiative in negotiation, by addressing a letter to the Bur- 
mese ministers, stating that he was empowered to conclude a peace, and inviting 
them to save their country from the calamities which a continuance of the war 
would certainly bring upon it. A favourable answer was immediately returned, 
and the British commander, waiving the point of etiquette, which he would have 
shown more judgment in maintaining, sent a mission to the camp of Mimiabo, 
when he might have insisted on receiving one. After some delay, an armistice 





Brrues.\—1, Keo Wongee, or Prime Minister. 2, A Trooper. 3, A Camay Horseman. 


+ From Snodgrass’s Narrative of the Burmese War, Cox's Residence in the Burman Empire, and Symes’ 
Embassy to the Kingdom of Ava. LS 
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‘.p,18%. of one month was concluded, and a day was fixed on which Sir Archibald 

Campbell and the Kye Wungyee, one of the principal of the Burmese ministers, 

were to meet and arrange the definitive conditions of peace. 

Mosting of On the 2d of October, the day fixed for the meeting, the commissioners, 

“mae Sir Archibald Campbell and Sir James Brisbane, the British admiral in the 
Indian seas, on the one side, and the Kye Wungyee and Lamain Wun on 
the other, each party attended by a personal suite, and escorted by 1000 
picked men, encamped on the plain of Naibenzik, about a mile asunder. About 
midway between, a lotoo, or hall of audience, on the model of that at Ava, 
had been erected. In all the preliminary arrangements the utmost care had 





been taken to maintain an appearance of perfect equality, and this was now 
carried so far, that both parties, by previous agreement, started from their 
encampments at the very same moment, and met together in front of the lotoo. 
“Shaking of hands,” says Major Snodgrass,' “and every demonstration of 
amicable feeling having passed, the parties entered the house, and sat down 





on two rows of chairs fronting each other; the wungyees and their suite, in 
all fifteen chiefs, each bearing the chain of nobility, and dressed in their splendid 
court dresses, evidently doing grievous penance in seats they were never accus~ 
tomed to, that no difference might appear, even in the most trifling particular 
between the parties; and so observing and tenacious were they on this point, 
that scarcely a movement could be made without a corresponding one on their 
side.” On proceeding to business, the terms proposed evidently disconcerted 
them. Sir Archibald Campbell demanded that the King of Ava should cede 
Aracan, abstain from interference with Assam, Kachar, and Munipoor, and pay 
two crores of rupees (£2,000,000 sterling) as the expenses of the war, one half 
immediately, and the remainder at an early date, Rangoon, Martaban, and the 
Sahl Tenasserim provinces being in the meantime retained as security. The 
tions Burmese commissioners declared that these rigorous demands had taken them 
completely by surprise, and after arguing strenuously against them, as neither 
just nor generous, proposed an extension of the armistice till the 2d of Novem- 
ber, that they might have an opportunity of submitting them to the king. It 
was evident from what passed, that the Burmese would not make the conces- 
sions demanded without another struggle, but as the season for opening & 
new campaign had not yet arrived, the extension of the armistice was readily 
granted. A few days before it expired, a letter arrived from the Burmese 
commissioners, intimating the final determination of the court of Ava, in the 
following terms:—‘If yon sincerely want peace, and our former friendship 
re-established according to Burman eustom, empty your hands of what you 
have, and then if you ask it, we will be on friendly terms with you, and send 
our petition for the release of your English prisoners, and send them down to 
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you. However, after the termination of the armistice between us, if you show A.D. 1925. 
any inclination to renew your demands for money for your expenses, or any 7 ae 
territory from us, you are to consider our friendship atan end. This is Burman 
custom.” 
‘The Burmese, as soon as they had indignantly rejected the terms proposed Resmption 
£ # é * ‘of ostilities 
by Sir Archibald Campbell, lost no time in preparing for the resumption of hos- 
tilities, and began to advance upon Prome. A considerable body took post at 
Watigaon, about twenty miles distant, and by commanding the country on 
the right flank of the British army, threatened to give great annoyance. In 
order to dislodge them, Brigadier-general M‘Dowall was detached on the 
evening of the 15th of November, with four regiments of Madras native 
infantry, disposed in three columns—the first under his own immediate com- 
mand, to attack the position on the left, and the second to assail it in front, 





Prome, from the Heights —From a sketch ly Lieutenant Willoughby, Bengal Artillery, 


while the third moved to the eastward. ‘The columns, from marching separ- Los 
ately over ground covered with marsh and jungle, could not communicate, and ’ 
lost sight of each other. The brigadier arrived first. Though he had no 
breaching-guns, and knew nothing of the other columns, he rushed on to force 
an entrance into the works. This precipitation cost him his life. After he had 
fallen, and most of the other officers were disabled by the murderous fire of 
the enemy, the assailants were compelled to retreat, pursued to within nine 
miles of Prome. The second column was not more fortunate, and after attack- 
ing a strong stockade, the fire from which nearly annihilated the advance, 
retired with so much precipitation that they were obliged to abandon their 
wounded. The third column escaped disaster by retreating as soon as there 
was reason to believe that the others had failed. The total loss in killed, 
wounded, and missing, exceeded 200. 
The Burmese, greatly encouraged hy this success, were confident that under te 
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the leadership of an old retired veteran, of the name of Maha Nemyo, who had 
achieved it for them, they would yet compel the British to abandon Prome, 
To put this to the proof, they advanced nearer and nearer, till they were only 
a few miles distant. Sir Archibald Campbell was in hopes of turning their 
new confidence to account, and by throwing up earthworks and entrench- 
ments, as if he were afraid of an attack, endeavoured to tempt them to become 
the assailants, The Burmese, however, were not to be allured from their usual 
mode of fighting, and continued to make their approaches with such an union 
of caution and perseverance, that it became necessary for the British once 
more to assume the offensive. Accordingly, on the Ist of December, Sir 
Archibald Campbell, leaving four native regiments in charge of Prome, marched 
out with the remainder of his force in two divisions, the one under himself, 
and the other under General Cotton. The second division arriving first, imme- 
diately stormed and carried the works which the enemy had constructed on 
the Nawain, a stream which runs past Prome before joining the Trawadi. 
Within the stockades were found 300 dead, including the veteran Maha 
Nemyo. This was by no means the whole of the Burmese loss, for the first 
division having arrived on the opposite bank of the Nawain, as they were 
abandoning the stockades, intercepted them in their flight, and added greatly 
to the slaughter. The enemy’s left having been thus destroyed, the next move- 
ment was directed against their centre at Napadi, where Kye Wungyee com- 
manded, and had advantageously stockaded himself on a series of heights. 
These, after the flotilla had sailed up the river, and taken up a position which 
enabled it to throw shells and rockets into the stockades on either bank, were 
gallantly carried by a detachment under Colonel Sale, who, having gained the 
summit without firing a shot, drove the Burmese from their entrenchments, 
and pursued them from hill to hill, till the whole position, embracing an extent 
of two miles, was secured. ‘The enemy’s right, which followed the Trawadi to 
Padong, was still entire, but General Cotton having crossed the river, succeeded, 
without much difficulty, in breaking it up, by carrying the works on the banks, 
and also a strong stockade at some distance in the interior. 

During this campaign the Burmese had depended much on the aid of tribu- 
tary tribes dwelling to the north of Aya, and known by the common name of 
Shans. These, so long as the cause seemed hopeful, had easily been induced 
to take an active part in the war. The late defeats, however, had completely 
altered their views, and they at once returned to their own country. ‘The 
court of Ava, thus brought again to the brink of ruin, saw no hope of escape 
except in negotiation. On the 26th of December, when the British force had 
reached Meaday, and were preparing for a further advance, a flag of truce 
arrived, with a message from the Burmese commander. It stated that full 
powers had been received from the court to conclude a treaty, and pro} 
that deputies should be sent to arrange the conditions. The British ic 
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consented as before, but in the meantime continued his march in the direction a.v. 

of the capital. On the 28th, the Burmese commander sent another message, 
proposing that the commissioners should meet to conclude the treaty on the A setutive 
26th of January. As the proposal of this distant day was accompanied with a cuted, but 
request for an interim suspension of hostilities, it was evident that nothing sib 
but delay was contemplated, and therefore the utmost concession that could 

be obtained was, that hostilities should be momentarily suspended, to allow 

the commissioners to meet in a boat, which was for that purpose anchored 

in the middle of the river. The meeting took place on the 30th, and after 

a good deal of discussion, which resulted in a considerable modification of the 

terms originally proposed, the definitive treaty was formally executed on the 

3d of January, 1826, The result was as before. To give time for ratifica- 

tion, and on a promise that the British prisoners would be immediately sent 

down from Ava, and a first instalment of the pecuniary compensation paid, » 

short armistice was agreed to, It was to terminate on the 18th of January, 

and on the day immediately preceding, a deputation arrived. They brought 

neither the ratified treaty, nor the money, nor the prisoners, and simply 
requested a prolongation of the time. This was at once declined, and on the 

18th, a British deputation proceeded to the Burmese camp, to offer the option 

of either returning the ratified treaty, or of evacuating the entrenchments at 
Melloon, situated across the river, directly opposite to the British camp at 
Patanagoh, by sunrise on the 20th. As they could not or would not comply 

with either alternative, hostilities recommenced. 

During the armistice the Burmese, while pretending strictly to observe its Howilitie 
conditions, had secretly strengthened their works and obtained reinforcements, 
and they now stood ready with an army of nearly 20,000 men to contend once 
more for victory. On the 19th the British batteries opened their fire, and the 
troops having crossed under cover of it, in two divisions, the one aboye and the 
other below, the Burmese hardly waited to be attacked, and made off with 
such celerity that it was in vain attempted to intercept their retreat. Within 
the works were found a great nember of guns, and large supplies of ammunition 
and grain. Though thusagain defeated with an ease which must have convinced 
the Burmese of their utter inability to continue the contest, the terms demanded, 
and more especially the payment of money, was felt by them to be so humili- 
ating, that when a military chief came forward and pledged himself to expel 
the invaders, he was eagerly listened to. The utmost force which could now 
be assembled did not exceed 16,000 men, but these seemed quite sufficient to 
the boasting chief Zay-ya-thuyan, alias Nuring Phuring, “Prince of Sunset,” 
who, attributing all previous disasters to the incompetence of the commanders, 
assured the king that he might confidently calculate on yery different results. 
His Burmese majesty must have felt somewhat doubtful on the subject, since, at 
the very time when the Prince of Sunset was invested with the chief command, 1 
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Ab. 18%, an attempt was made to renew the negotiations, by employing as deputies for 
~ that purpose Mr. Price, an American missionary resident at Ava, and Mr, Snod- 
grass, the surgeon of the Royals, who had been taken prisoner. 

New tactice The British army, continuing its advance, arrived on the 8th of February 

‘fsame within five miles of Pagahm, an ancient city, which boasted of having been 
the capital of the Burman empire during the period of its greatest prosperity. 
Behind its brick wall, though ruinous, the Prince of Sunset might have found 
good cover, had he not disdained all tactics that savoured of timidity. Instead 
of entrenching himself within stockades, according to the Burmese mode of 
fighting, he had drawn up his army in the open field, and along the sides of a 
pathway leading through a thicket of prickly jungle Indeed, what had he to 
fear if he was the consummate warrior he believed himself to be, while his force 
was at least tenfold more numerous than that opposed to him? Owing to the 
absence of two regiments employed in foraging, Sir Archibald Campbell could 
not muster more than 1300 fighting men. With this small body he moved to the 
attack on the morning of the 9th of February, and with very little difficulty 
cleared the field. Nuring Phuring hastened off with such rapidity that he was 
the first to bear to Ava the tidings of his own defeat. The object of all this 
haste was to solicit a new army, with which he would at once return and expel 
the invaders, but the court had had enough of him, and not satisfied with 
driving him contumeliously from the presence, put him to death that very 
evening. 

Newotitions The employment of the Prince of Sunset had been the last effort of despair, 
and it soon became evident that the resources of the Burmese empire were 
insufficient to prevent a mere handful of British soldiers from penetrating 500 
miles into the interior of the country, and compelling the capital to surrender 
to them at discretion. After halting five days at Pagahm, Sir Archibald 
Campbell resumed his march, and had arrived at Yandaboo, within sixty miles 
of Ava, when negotiators arrived in the persons of two Burthese ministers and 
the two American missionaries, Messrs. Price and Judson. As a proof of the 
sincerity of the court they were accompanied by a number of liberated prisoners, 
and brought with them twenty-five lacs of rupees (£250,000) as the first pecu- 
niary instalment. The terms having been previously arranged, nothing remained 

Srrawion but to give effect to them by a regular treaty. ‘This was concluded, without 
giving rise to the least discussion, on the 24th of February, and ratified without 
any unnecessary delay. The treaty consisted of eleven articles, but after the 
incidental notice already taken of them, a full recapitulation would be super- 
fluous. Aracan and the Tenasserim provinces were ceded in perpetuity to the 
British government, and the King of Ava renounced all right to interfere with 
Assam, Jyntra, and Kachar. The crore of rupees, declared to be not merely in 
indemnification of the expenses of the war, but “in proof of the sincere di 
tion of the Burmese government to maintain the relations of peace anda 
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between the two nations,” was to be paid by four equal instalments—the first -v. 1829. 
immediately, the second in a hundred days, the third at the end of a year, and = 
the fourth at the expiry of two years. On the first payment the British army Pes con- 
was to retire to Rangoon, and on the second to quit the Burmese dominions. a 
Each state was to receive an accredited minister from the other, and a com- 
mereial treaty was to be framed on principles of reciprocal advantage. 

‘The Burmese war was never cordially sanctioned by the home authorities, Review of 
‘The expense at which it was carried on was enormous, and the acquisitions Of move war. 
territory secured by it, though they have proved far more valuable than was at 
one time anticipated, must still be considered a dear purchase. The propriety 
of the war cannot be determined merely by counting the cost, and balancing 
the profit and loss. The Burmese were certainly bent on war, and every con- 
cession that could have been made to them would have been followed by some 
new demand, In point of tact they did ultimately lay claim to districts lying 
within the ancient recognized limits of Bengal, and nothing but the series of 
severe lessons which they received after hostilities commenced, sufficed to con- 
vince them that they were not the invincible warriors whom they had vainly 





imagined themselves to be. A Burmese war, therefore, however little to be 
desired on its own account, was sooner or later inevitable, and the Indian 
government which undertook it have a sufficient vindication in the fact that 
they only yielded to a necessity which was laid upon them. For the mode of 
conducting the war they and the commander to whom they intrusted it were 
strictly responsible, and it is here that the blame lies. They carried it on 
without any regular plan, committed gross blunders, from which careful inquiry, 
previously made, would have saved them, and incurred enormous expense and 
loss of life from scattering their forces instead of concentrating them, and en- 
gaging in wild expeditions without any reasonable prospect of an adequate 
result. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


‘Tranquillity not perfectly established—Disturbances in various quarters—Proceedings at Kittoor and 
Kolapoor—Transactions in Bhurtpoor—Question of interference— Resignation and death of Sir 
David Ochterlony—Siege and capture of Bhurtpoor—State of affairs in Oude—Death of Sir Thomas 
‘Monro—Close of Earl Amherst’s administration. 








was scarcely to be expected that when the predatory system was 
} suppressed, India would at once subside into a state of complete tran- 
quillity. The multitudes who had pursued rapine as a trade, though 
unable any longer to practise it in large and regularly organized 
bands, were ready to avail themselves of every source of disturbance; 
*. and not a few of the native princes, while they were pleased with the security 

which they enjoyed under British protection, were dissatisfied with the sacri- 

fices of independence at which it had been purchased. 'To the larger states the 


ate loss of territory and the humiliation which they had suffered were still more 


galling, and nothing but the fear of subjecting themselves to more fatal 
disasters deterred them from once more hazarding a contest. British supremacy 
was thus recognized and submitted to from necessity, not choice; and any 
events which seemed to promise an opportunity of subverting it were hailed 
with delight. The Burmese war gave full scope for the indulgence of these 
feelings. The natives of India entertained the most extravagant ideas of the 
strength and prowess of the Burmese. Not only were they known to be capable 
of bringing powerful armies into the field, but they were also supposed to be 
in possession of magical arts by which they could render themselves invulnera~ 
ble. The effect of these notions on the sepoys has already been seen. The 
order to prepare for marching to the seat of war became the signal for wholesale 
desertion, and in one case was followed by a mutiny, which, if it had not been 
speedily suppressed by foree, would probably have spread over the whole of the 
native army of Bengal. It is heuce easy to understand how a general feeling of 
restlessness and discontent gradually displayed itself in proportion as the 
country began to be bared of troops, in order to meet the demands of a foreign 
war, and how every rumour of disaster confirmed the belief that the British, in 
encountering the Burmese, were rushing blindly on their own destruction. 
Altogether apart from the Burmese war there were many causes of disturbance 
at work, and when to these this war was added, the only wonder is that the overt 
acts to which they led were not more numerous and of a more formidable 
description. Some of these which interrupted the internal tranquillity i 
during Earl Amherst’s administration will now be mentioned. ue 
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In the north-west, among the protected Sikh states, a religious mendicant 
announced his advent as Kali, the last of the Hindoo avatars, for the purpose 
of putting an end to the reign of foreigners. The supposed desirableness of the 
event sufficed to produce a general expectation of it; and though the precaution 
had been taken to arrest the mendicant, and he was paying the penalty of his 
imposture in prison when the day appointed for the advent arrived, a riotous 
multitude assembled, and were not dispersed till military force was employed. 
In the same quarter a predatory leader having assembled a large band of fol- 
lowers made himself master of the fort of Kunjawa, at no great distance from 
Saharanpoor, assumed the title of rajah, and began to levy contributions on the 
surrounding districts. Numbers flocked to him from all quarters, and the 
insurrection was assuming a regularly organized form, when a body of troops, 
collected with some difficulty, marched against his stronghold, and succeeded 
in dislodging him after 150 of his followers had been slain. At some distance 
to the south-west, on the borders of Rajpootana, and even in the vicinity of 
Delhi, the Mewattees and Bhattees, and other bands of plunderers, taking advan- 
tage of the withdrawal of the troops which had overawed them, resumed their 
depredations, and carried them on to such an extent that for a short time the 
communication with Delhi was interrupted, and order was not restored till an 
increase of military force had been obtained. At Calpee on the Jumna, about 
fifty miles south-west of Cawnpoor, a refractory jaghirdar of the Rajah of Jaloun 
suddenly appeared with a considerable body of horse and foot, and after an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to seize the fort, containing an amount of public treasure, plun- 
dered and set fire to the town. In Malwah various sinister rumours were circu- 
lated, and it was even represented that owing to the difficulties of the Burmese 
war the British were about to retire altogether from Central India. It was pro- 
bably owing in part to these absurd rumours that in one locality a rising was 
organized, and that in the vicinity of Boorhanpoor, among the jungles which 
extend to the north of the Taptee, between Aseerghur and Ellichpoor, Sheikh 
Dalla, an old Pindaree leader, collected a strong body of horse and foot, and did 
serious mischief before he was effectually checked. The Bheels too began again 
to grow troublesome, and were with difficulty restrained from resuming their 
predatory habits. 

Still farther to the south, in the Mahratta country, some serious disturb- 
ances occurred. Kittoor, situated to the east of the Portuguese territory of Goa, 
and to the north-west of Darwar, was, with the adjoining district, held under the 
Company. On the death of the chief without children, in September, 1824, the 
grant was understood to have lapsed, but the natives, who had previously been 
intrusted with the management of the district, being unwilling to relinquish 
it, endeavoured to secure its continuance, by alleging that the chief, previous 
to his death, authorized his wife and his mother to adopt a son for him. In 
accordance with this pretended injunction a boy very distantly related to his 
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.p.184 family was brought forward and recognized as his successor. The whole pro- 
ceeding was informal. The adoption to be valid ought to have taken place 
Revolt st during the chief’s lifetime, and at all events no subsequent steps ought to have 
been taken without the sanction of the paramount power. On these grounds, 
and also because he believed that the real object of the proceedings was to 
favour the ambition of a faction, and carry off the accumulated treasure of the 
late chief, to the detriment of his widow, Mx. Thackeray, the British collector, 
refused to recognize the new arrangements, and in the meantime, while waiting 
instructions from Bombay, took possession of the treasure, and assumed the 
management of the district. No opposition was offered, and in order to prevent 
the treasure within the fort from being clandestinely carried off, it was sealed 
up and a guard placed over it. The collector, with his two assistants, was 
encamped without the fort with an escort consisting of a company of native horse- 
artillery and a company of native infantry, and on the 23d of October, on sending 
as usual to relieve the guard over the treasure, was astonished to learn that the 
gates had been shut, and that all admission was refused. On the spur of the 
moment an attempt was made to force an entrance and issued in a lamentable 
disaster. The collector and the two officers commanding the escort were killed, 
another British officer was wounded, and the two assistants being taken prisoners, 
were carried into the fort and detained as a kind of hostages. This revolt, 
apparently trivial in itself, acquired importance from the general excitement 
which it produced, and the obvious sympathy of the surrounding population 
with the insurgents. It was necessary, therefore, to lose no time in arresting 
the insurrectionary spirit, and a large body of troops under Colonel Deacon was 
immediately despatched against Kittoor. Though the garrison must have seen 
from the first that their case was desperate, they refused to surrender, and only 
yielded at last after the batteries had opened and effected a practicable breach. 
ae At Kolapoor, the capital of another Mabratta territory, situated among the 
ofKolapoor. Western Ghauts, the disturbance was of a still more serious character. The 
rajah, boasting a direct descent from Sevajee, the founder of the Mahratta 
empire, had a high idea of his own importance, and where he imagined he had 
a right, thought himself entitled, without consulting any other power, to take 
his own mode of enforeing it. Acting on this view he made a claim of supre- 
macy over the district of Kagal, in possession of Hindoo Row, a brother-in-law 
of Scindia, and when the claim was disputed marched a body of troops into 
the district and took forcible possession of it. Scindia, offended at this treat- 
ment of his near relative, applied to the British government on the subject, and 
complained with some show of justice, that while his own hands were tied up by 
a treaty which did not allow him to interfere, the Rajah of Kolapoor was allowed 
to deprive others of rights which were as good as his own, and thus virtually 
set the paramount power at defiance. This non-interference on the part of the 
government produced its usual fruits, and the rajah, finding his first 
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ments unchallenged, proceeded to make them on a more extensive scale. The a.p. 18. 
next object of his attack was a zemindar, holding partly of the Rajah of Sat- 

tarah and partly of the Bombay presidency. Even this did not satisfy him, and S/n 
he was soon seen at the head of a body of 6000 horse and foot, and a brigade ofKelapoor. 
of artillery, plundering and levying contributions. The Bombay government, 

who had hitherto shown the greatest reluctance to interfere, became convinced 

at last that it had become indispensable, and sent a detachment, before which 

the rajah retired to his capital. His cowardice appears to have been as great 

as his arrogance, and he at once professed submission. A treaty was accord- 

ingly made by which he renounced all claim to the territories which he had 

seized, agreed to pay compensation for the depredations he had committed, and 

became restricted to the employment of a limited number of troops. As soon 

as the withdrawal of the detachment relieved him from his more immediate 

alarm, he forgot all these stipulations, and began again to pursue a course 

which made it necessary to bind him by still more stringent obligations, The 
consequence was that British garrisons were stationed in his forts of Kolapoor 

and Panala, and he lost even the semblance of independence. 

Some disturbances which took place in Cutch towards the end of 1824 Stste of 
derive importance chiefly from the encouragement given to them by the Ameers ene 
of Scinde, who were again feeling their way, and watching an opportunity of as 
effecting a long-meditated conquest. The despatch of strong reinforcements 
from Bombay under Colonel Napier, and the successful termination of the 
Burmese war, convinced the Ameers that, at least for the present, their safest 
course was to keep the peace. In another quarter not yet mentioned the 
disturbance was not so easily suppressed, and led to results of greater historical 
importance than any that have yet been mentioned. The treaty which was 
made with the Rajah of Bhurtpoor, after Lord Lake had failed in four successive 
attempts to storm his capital, had been faithfully observed on both sides, and 
the relations between the two governments had long been of the most friendly 
description. In 1824 the reigning rajah, Baldeo Sing, feeling his own life to be 
precarious, was anxious to secure the succession to his son Bulwant Sing, who 
was then a minor, Under ordinary circumstances he could not have doubted 
that this son, whose legitimacy was undisputed and indisputable, would succeed, 
but he had a nephew, Durjan Sal, whose ambitious designs filled him with the 
greatest alarm, and it occurred to him that the most effectual method of frus- 
trating these designs would be to place his son under the immediate protection 
of the British government. With this view he applied to Sir David Ochterlony, 
the British resident at Delhi, and induced him to invest Bulwant Sing with a 
khelat or honorary dress, in recognition of his being the apparent heir. This 
ceremony was performed in the beginning of 1824, and about twelve months 
after the succession opened by the death of Baldeo Sing. 

Bulwant Sing, who was then only about six years of age, was immediately 
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recognized as rajah, while his maternal uncle Ram Ratan Sing, acting as his 
guardian, conducted the government. This arrangement had scarcely subsisted 
for a month, when Durjan Sal justified all the suspicions which the late rajah 
had entertained of him, by gaining over the soldiers, forcing his way into the 
citadel, slaying Ram Ratan Sing, and gaining possession of the person of the 
young rajah. Sir David Ochterlony, holding these proceedings to be equivalent 
to an usurpation of supreme authority, immediately issued a proclamation to 
the Jats, denouncing Durjan Sal as an usurper, and calling upon them to 
support their legitimate sovereign, in whose cause he would soon appear at 
the head of a British force. This decided step was so far effectual that Durjan 
Sal, who was suspected of a design of clearing his way to the throne by the 
murder of the rajah, professed to have no other intention than to act as regent 
during his minority. This office, according to his own account, he had accepted 
in accordance with the wishes of the whole tribe, whom Ram Ratan Sing’s 
tyrannical conduct had disgusted. This explanation, though plausible, was not 
deemed satisfactory, and on his declining either to visit the British cantonments 
or intrust the young rajah to British custody, Sir David Ochterlony hastily 
assembled a considerable force, with the determination of at once marching 
against Bhurtpoor. These warlike preparations were suddenly arrested by a 
letter from the governor-general in council, condemning them in terms so 
unmeasured, that Sir David Ochterlony felt he had no alternative but to resign. 
The abrupt prohibition of an expedition which it seemed impossible to delay 
without a sacrifice both of honour and sound policy, cut him to the heart, and 
he died shortly after at Meerut, complaining loudly to the last of the harsh 
manner in which he had been virtually dismissed. He had served the Company 
faithfully and with distinguished ability for fifty years, and it is therefore 
impossible not to regret that his retirement, which, owing to his increasing 
infirmities, had doubtless become expedient, was effected by means which gave 
it all the appearance of an intended disgrace. The public immediately testified 
their sense of his merits by the erection of a monument to him in Calcutta, 
and government gave all the compensation which was now in their power, by 
issuing, on the 28th of July, 1825, a general order, highly eulogistic of his 
talents, diplomatic as well as military, and directing, ‘‘as an especial testi- 
mony” of high respect for his services, and “as a public demonstration of 
sorrow for his demise,” that minute guns, to the number of sixty-eight, corre- 
sponding with his age, should be fired from the ramparts of Fort- William. 

It is rather singular that the principle of non-interference, for the main- 
tenance of which government had been so resolute when Sir David Ochterlony’s 
military preparations called forth their censure, was afterwards expressly 
abandoned. The inconsistency, however, becomes less glaring on considering 
that the opposite decisions were given under different cireumstances. When 
Sir David Ochterlony determined to use force, the means pBinenqhaig aw 
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not apparently exhausted. Durjan Sal was aspiring professedly to nothing ap. 18%. 
iore than the regency, and seemed willing to come under an engagement to 
retire as soon as the rajah should attain majority. This was probably mere 
pretence, but as he seemed to be countenanced by the leading chiefs among the Further pro- 
Jats, it was not unreasonably considered impolitic, if not quixotic, to enter into bear rf 
a new war which threatened to be formidable, for the purpose of forcing a new 
government upon a people who were living in tolerable tranquillity under the 

one actually existing. But a very short time had sufficed to give the case an 

entirely new aspect. Durjan Sal, on learning that the British military prepara- 

tions had been countermanded, had thrown off the mask, and intimated that 

instead of being satisfied with the regency he now claimed possession as legal 

heir, He had been adopted, he said, by a previous rajah, and had therefore a 
preferable title. At the same time that he put forth this new claim he showed 

that nothing but force would compel him to abandon it, and military adven- 

turers began to flock from all quarters to Bhurtpoor, as a common rendezvous 

where they might hope to be soon actively employed. The apparent unanimity 

which at one time prevailed among the Jats themselves had also been destroyed. 

Madhoo Sing, a younger brother of Durjan Sal, after supporting him in all his 
proceedings, had suddenly separated from him and made himself master of 

Deeg, and it was becoming obvious that there would soon be no alternative 
between forcible interference and the toleration of a state of anarchy which 

could hardly fail to extend to other native states. 

Under these circumstances the whole question was submitted to Sir Charles Thenecesity 
Metcalfe, who had been summoned from Hyderabad, where he was resident, py 
to succeed Sir David Ochterlony at Delhi He was one of a band of able 
diplomatists who had received their first training under the Marquis of 
Wellesley, and had ever since been strenuous supporters of the Indian policy 
which that great statesman inaugurated. The view which the favourite pupil — 
of such a master would give could hardly be doubtful. It is thus explained in 
a very able paper which he drew up on the occasion:—“We have, by degrees, 
become the paramount state of India. Although we exercised the powers of 
this supremacy in many instances before 1817, we have used and asserted them 
more generally since the existence of our influence by the events of that and 
the following year. It then became an established principle of our policy to 
maintain tranquillity among all the states of India, and to prevent the anarchy 
and misrule which were likely to disturb the general peace. Sir John 
Malcolm’s proceedings in Malwah were governed by this principle, as well as 
those of Sir David Ochterlony. In the ease of succession to a principality, it 
seems clearly incumbent on us, with reference to that principle, to refuse to 
acknowledge any but the lawful successor, as otherwise we should throw the 
weight of our power into the scale of usurpation and injustice. Our influence 
is too pervading to admit of neutrality, and sufferance would operate as 
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A.D.1825. support.” The application of these principles to the case in question was 
~~ sufficiently obvious. ‘We are bound not by any positive engagement to the 
SirCharles Bhurtpoor state, nor by any claim on her part, but by our duty as supreme 
ial guardians of general tranquillity, law, and right, to maintain the right of Rajah 
fanue* Bulwant Sing to the raj of Bhurtpoor, and we cannot acknowledge any other 
Bure. pretender. This duty seems to me so imperative that I do not attach any 
peculiar importance to the late investiture of the young rajah in the presence 
of Sir David Ochterlony. We should have been equally bound without that 
ceremony, which, if we had not been under a pre-existing obligation to main- 
tain the rightful succession, would not have pledged us to anything beyond 
acknowledgment.” With regard to the regency and the two brothers Durjan 
Sal and Madhoo Sing, the competing claimants for the office, Sir Charles 
Metcalfe did not think that any final decision was yet required, but his present 
conviction was thus expressed: “We are not called upon to support either 
brother; and if we must act by force it would seem to be desirable to banish both.” 
Negotiation might yet prove effectual, and was undoubtedly the most desirable 
mode of settlement; but if recourse to arms should become necessary, there 
would “not be wanting sources of consolation,” since “a display and rigorous 
exercise of our power, if rendered necessary, would be likely to bring back men’s 
minds in that quarter to a proper tone, and the capture of Bhurtpoor, if effected 
in a glorious manner, would do us more honour throughout India, by the 
removal of the hitherto unfaded impressions caused by our former failure, than 
any other event that can be conceived.” 
Adoption of ‘The above extracts from the opinion given by Sir Charles Metcalfe, are the 


‘iewshy:te more important from their having practically decided the question, and made a 
fuel, convert of the governor-general. “I have hitherto,” said Earl Amherst, 
“entertained the opinion that our interference with other states should be 
- limited to cases of positive injury to the honourable Company, or of immediate 
danger thereof. In that opinion I have reason to believe that I am not sup- 
ported by the servants of the honourable Company most competent to judge 
of its interests, and best acquainted with the circumstances of this country: 1 
should therefore have hesitated in acting upon my own judgment in opposi- 
tion to others; but I ain further free to confess that my own opinion has under- 
gone some change, and that I am disposed to think that a system of non-inter- 
ference, which appears to have been tried and to have failed in 1806, would 
be tried with less probability of suecess, and would be exposed to more signal 
failure, after the events which have occurred, and the policy which has been 
pursued during the last nineteen or twenty years, A much greater degree of 
interference than was formerly called for, appears to have resulted from the 
situation in which we were placed by the pacification of 1818, It might be a 
hazardous experiment to relax in the exercise of that paramount authority 
which our extended influence in Malwah and Rajpootana specially has ? qT 
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upon us. Applying these general principles to the particular cases before us, ap. 182s. 
and believing that without direct interference on our part, there is a probability ss 
of very extended disturbances in the Upper provinces, I am prepared, in the 
first place, to maintain, by force of arms if necessary, the succession of Bulwant 
Sing to the raj of Bhurtpoor.” 

As the members of the supreme council had previously been in favour of Rewtution 
a decided policy, the above conversion of the governor-general removed the ene 
only obstacle to its immediate adoption, and the views of all the members were cere 
substantially embodied in the following resolution:—“ Impressed with # full 
conviction that the existing disturbances 
at Bhurtpoor, if not speedily quieted, will 
produce general commotion and interrup- 
tion of the public tranquillity in Upper 
India, and feeling convinced that it is our 
solemn duty, no less than our right, as the 
paramount power and conservators of the 
public peace, to interfere for the preven- 
tion of these evils, and that these evils 
will be best prevented by the mainten- 
ance of the succession of the rightful heir 
to the raj of Bhurtpoor, whilst such a 
course will be in strict consistency with 
the uniform practice and policy of the 
British government in all analogous cases, 
the governor-general in council resolves 
that authority be conveyed to Sir Charles 
Theophilus Metcalfe to accomplish the 
above object, if practicable, by expostula- 
tion and remonstrance, and should these 
fail, by a resort to measures of force.” 








+In accordance with this resolution, negotiation was first attempted, but as there A British 
was little probability of its success, military preparations were carried on with year betue 
great activity, and after Sir Charles Metealfe, despairing of an amicable settle. "°°" 





ment, had, on the 25th of November, 1825, issued a proclamation denouncing 
the pretensions of Durjan Sal, and declaring the determination of the British 
government to support the rightful prince, Lord Combermere, now commander- 
in-chief, prepared to move against Bhurtpoor at the head of an army of about 
21,000 men, consisting of two regiments of European, and six of native cavalry, 
together with Skinner's irregular horse, and of three regiments of European, 
and sixteen of native infantry, with strong detachments of horse and foot, 
artillery and pioneers, and a battering train of above a hundred pieces of heavy 
ordnance. The force of the garrison of Bhurtpoor was supposed to be numeri- 
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AD.1s25, cally equal to that of the besiegers. The British army, marching in two divi- 

~~~ sions, which had assembled at Agra and Madura—the former under General 

Fapeiition Jasper Nicolls, and the latter under General Thomas Reynell—started on the 

pote 7th and 8th December, and were soon across the Bhurtpoor frontier. On the 
10th, the Madura division moved toward the north-west, keeping considerably 
to the north of the fort, and screened from view by an intervening forest, and 
arrived in the vicinity of the Motee Jheel, from which the ditch which sur- 
rounded the fort derived its supply of water. At the former siege by Lord 
Lake, the failure of one of these attacks was attributed to a sudden and 
unexpected increase of the water, by opening the sluices of the Jheel. 
The possibility of such an occurrence was now happily prevented by sending 
forward a column, which, by gaining and retaining possession of the embank- 
ment and sluices of the Jheel, prevented the enemy from drawing any water 
from it. The consequence was, that throughout the siege the ditch continued 
almost dry, and thus relieved the besiegers from what might have proved 
one of their most serious difficulties. 

Nature oft An account of the situation and defences of Bhurtpoor having been given 
on the oceasion of the former siege, it is only necessary here to repeat, that it 
stood in a plain ‘somewhat rugged towards the west, covered an area of about 
five miles in circuit, and was inclosed by a broad and deep ditch, from the 
inner edge of which rose a thick and lofty wall of sun-burned clay, flanked by 
thirty-five turreted bastions. The citadel occupied a height towering above 
the rest of the town, and was inclosed by a ditch 150 feet wide and 50 deep. 

As the extent of the fortifications made it impossible completely to invest 
the place, the first division took up a position which, resting on the Jheel on 
the north-west, extended along the northern face; the second division, connected 

cease: with the left of the first, fronted the eastern face. The southern and western 
progres ot faces were thus left nearly open, but by means of posts gradually established 

‘esl beyond the southern and western faces, and in communication with each other, 
the admission of reinforcements as well as the escape of the garrison was in a 
great measure prevented, The points selected for attack were a ravelin a little 
to the east of a principal gateway on the north-eastern face, and a bastion on 
the eastern face, which, jutting out from the ramparts by a narrow neck, received 
the name of the Long-necked Bastion. On the 23d of December ground was 
broken for the purpose of making regular approaches towards these two points, 
and on the 24th the batteries which had been erected began to play upon 
them. At first a brisk fire was kept up by the garrison, and bodies of horse 
and foot made desultory attempts to interrupt the progress of the siege, but in 
proportion as the batteries were advanced and established an overpowering fire, 
the enemy's guns were withdrawn from the outer works, and the besiegers suf 
fered little interruption while they continued for several days a heavy fire of 
shot and shells from forty-eight: battering guns and thirty-six mortage! 
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effect, produced, however, was not satisfactory. The clay ramparts stood the a.p. 1s. 
fire better than if they had been built of solid masonry, and though considera- 
ble breaches both to the right and left had been made, the engineers refused to 
report them practicable. The mode of attack was therefore changed, and after 
the trenches had been brought close to the countersearp of the ditch, the process 
of breaching by mines instead of batteries was adopted. By the 8th of January 
four mines were sprung, one of them under the cavalier and curtain of the 
north-eastern angle; and though the effect produced was still short of what had 
been anticipated, the dilapidation produced was sufficient to show that perse- 
verance in mining could hardly fail to succeed. On the 11th and 12th mines 
were carried across the ditch and beneath the ramparts, and on the 16th the 
mine beneath the Long-necked Bastion was sprung with complete success. The cae 
garrison made some attempts to countermine and also to repair the breaches. storm. 
In the former they completely failed, and in the latter were exposed to such a 
tremendous fire from the batteries that their success was very partial, The 
assault was now at hand. It was fixed for the 18th, and was to commence on 
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a very appropriate signal—the explosion of a mine which had been driven under 
the N.EE. cavalier, and charged with nearly a ton weight of gunpowder. The 
effect was tremendous, and proved fatal even to some of the assailants as they 
stood ready in the trenches. After a momentary pause, produeed by this acci- 
dent, the storming party rushed forward in two columns, and were speedily on 
the summit of the main breaches on the right and left. Though the enemy made 
a resolute defence it soon proved unavailing, and the assailants, as soon as the 
first struggle was over, completed the capture with a loss of about 600 men. 
The loss of the garrison in killed and wo ded was estimated at 14,000. 
During the storm strong bodies of horse and foot attempted to escape by 
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the western gates. Most of them were cut down or captured by the cavalry. 
Among the prisoners thus taken was Durjan Sal, with his wife and two sons. 
He was forthwith sent off as a state prisoner to Allahabad On the 19th of 
January, Lord Combermere and Sir Charles 
Metcalfe entered the citadel, and on the 
following day they performed the ceremony 
of placing the young rajah on the throne, 
‘The principal widow of the late rajah, ap- 
pointed nominal regent, was intrusted with 
the custody of his person, while the govern- 
ment was committed to two ministers, who 
were to administer it under the control of 
a British resident specially appointed to 
Bhurtpoor. Madhoo Sing, the brother of 
Durjan Sal, immediately made his submis- 
sion, and retired from Deeg to live within 
the British territories on a liberal pension. 





Stiven Hownat or Dunsax Sat! the Unurper of By the capture of Bhurtpoor a stain which 
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te Memumefite Eatledacommes had Jong rested on the British arms was re- 
moved, and the hopes of a future rising, which its supposed impregnability had 
fostered in several of the native states, were extinguished. As it was not 
impossible, however, that it might again have become a rallying point for the 
disaffected, its fortifications were dismantled. The expediency of this proceeding 
cannot be questioned; but since the British government were professedly acting, 
not for themselves, but for an ally, it sounds rather strange to hear that one of 
the first things they did after reinstating him in his capital, was to render it inca- 
pable of defence. In another respect the conduct of the captors was still less 
justifiable: “Our plundering here under the name of prize,” writes Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, “has been very disgraceful, and has tarnished our well-earned honour. 
Until I get rid of the prize agents I cannot re-establish the sovereignty of the 
young rajah, whom we came professedly to protect, and have been plundering 
to his last lotah since he fell into our hands.”* 

‘There was still one other quarter in which the paramount authority of the 
British government had been called in question. The Rajah of Macherry, or as 
he is usually called, the Rajah of Ulwar, from his capital, situated sixty miles 
W.N.W. of Bhurtpoor, having died, leaving an illegitimate son and a nephew, 
both in nonage, his succession was disputed by their respective partizans. Ulti- 


1 This is made of thin plates of silver, very beauti- curious from being in the shape of a crested bird 
fully wrought, fixed on the exterior of a wooden with outstretched wings. ‘The body, head, and out 
framing. The bottom of the howdah is of open cane: side of the wings are covered with silver, the under- 
work, and the sides are covered with crimson silk, side of the latter being lined with crimson flowered 
of which material also are made the cushions. The silk. 
canopy is of extremely ungainly form, but is very ne 
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mately, as neither had a decided ascendency, a compromise was effected, by a.p. 180. 
which Benee Sing, the nephew, became nominal rajah, and Bulwant Sing, the - 
son, was to administer the government on attaining majority. Till then Ahmed pret: 
Buksh Khan, the nabob of a neighbouring district under British protection, was in Ulwar, 
to be his guardian. The peace produced by this compromise was not lasting. 

‘As soon as the youths grew up their mutual claims were revived, and a civil 

war began again to rage. In 1824, the nephew, Benee Sing, gained a decided 
ascendency, and became real as well as nominal rajah, the son, Bulwant Sing, 
retiring upon a jaghire. Shortly after an attempt was made to assassinate 
Ahmed Buksh Khan, and the assassin being seized, confessed that he had been 
employed by Mulha, the rajah’s minister and favourite, and some other leading 
members of his court. Ahmed Buksh Khan, being prohibited by treaty with 

the British from redressing himself, applied to them for protection, and a 
demand was therefore made upon the rajah to seize the persons accused, and 

send them to Delhi for trial. He at first made a show of compliance by placing 

the parties in nominal confinement, but soon threw off the mask, took Mulha 

into greater favour than before, and when remonstrated with by the resident at 

Delhi, maintained, not without plausibility, that as an independent prince he 

alone was entitled to try his subjects for any crimes alleged to have been com- 

mitted by them. To give effect to this view, and show that nothing but force 

would compel him to abandon it, he strengthened the defences of his capital, 

began to collect troops, and entered into communications with disaffected parties, 

and more especially with Durjan Sal, at Bhurtpoor. The capture of this cele- 

brated stronghold filled him with dismay, and he no sooner heard that the 
victorious army which achieved it was about to march against him than he 
hastened to make his submission, by sending off the parties accused as instiga- 

tors of the attempted assassination of Ahmed Buksh Khan to take their trial 

at Delhi, releasing Bulwant Sing from the prison in which he had confined 

him, and, moreover, ceding to him one-half of the territory which Sir George 
Barlow, when he was foolishly squandering away the conquests of the Marquis 

of Wellesley, had bestowed on the Row Rajah of Macherry. 

All open hostilities throughout India having now ceased, Earl Amherst, Visit ot the 
who had intimated his intention to resign, set ont, in the beginning of August, fener to 
1826, on a tour through the Upper provinces. On his arrival at Cawnpoor, on ““**"* 
the 16th of November, he was visited among other native princes by Ghazee- 
ud-din Hyder, the King of Oude. To return the visit he proceeded to Lucknow. 

In the confidential intercourse which ensued, the subject of internal interference 
was again discussed, the king complaining of the extent to which his legitimate 
authority was appropriated by the resident, and insisting that there was 
nothing in the state of the country to justify it, On the borders, the turbulence 
of some refractory chiefs led to occasional disturbances, but the whole of the 
territory was, with a few exceptions, cultivated like a garden, and the people 
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‘AD. 187, Were apparently contented. These representations, if well founded, derived much 


additional weight from the conduct of the king, who, though far too much 
Alleged under the influence of favourites, male and female, had not only faithfully ful- 
Sram king filled his engagements, but repeatedly relieved the embarrassments of the Cal- 
ofOule. atta treasury by liberal loans from the hoards of Sadut Ali. In addition to 
the large advances formerly mentioned he had, in the end of 1825, lent the 
Company in perpetuity the sum of £1,000,000 sterling at five per cent. interest, 
and a few months afterwards had increased it by another £500,000. Neither 
his remonstrances nor his loans had the effect of producing any essential change 
in the British policy, and his grievances, real or imaginary, remained unre- 
dressed when he died in October, 1827, and was succeeded by his eldest: son, 
Soliman Jah, under the title of Nasir-ud-din Hyder. 
persia From Lucknow the governor-general proceeded to Agra, where he arrived 
govemment in January, 1827. Here he was visited by the various chiefs of Malwah, and 
Bron. received missions from Holkar and Scindia. The former being still a minor 
was probably thought too young, and the latter was pining away under a 
mortal disease which made it impossible for him to be personally present. The 
territories of Holkar, under the able management of his minister Tantra Jog, 
and the almost absolute control of Mr. Wellesley, the British resident, had 
rapidly improved ; those of Scindia now enjoyed a degree of tranquillity which 
had long been denied, but in their present extent and resources presented a 
humiliating contrast to what they were thirty years before, during the first 
period of Dowlut Row Scindia’s reign. He had sometimes dreamed that during 
a period of disaster to the British arms he might yet regain all he had lost, but 
latterly he had become more reconciled to his lot, and sought compensation for 
disappointed ambition in indolence and luxurious indulgence. He died in 
March, 1827, without any heir of his own body, and without having appointed 
any successor; but in accordance with what was supposed to be his wish, a boy 
of eleven years of age, distantly related to his family, was, with the sanction 
of the British government, raised to the throne, and placed under the gnardian- 
ship of his favourite wife, Baiza Bai, as regent. 
Interview After a visit to the young Rajah of Bhurtpoor Lord Amherst proceeded to 
Suites: Delhi, where he was met: by envoys from the different Rajpoot states, and was 
“Tian’® compelled to discuss some questions of precedence with the Mogul, who would 
fain, in the midst of his humiliation, have received the governor-general as a 
vassal, and exacted the homage which he claimed as his superior. The time for 
such mummery had passed away, and before the visit terminated the King of 
Delhi was made perfectly aware that his existence as a territorial sovereign 
had ceased, and that he must henceforth be contented to regard himself as only 
a stipendiary of the Company. From Delhi, Lord Amherst continued his jour- 
ney northward to Simla, which thus, for the first time, became wh 
inh 
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friendly missions with Runjeet Sing, and received intelligence of the hostilities a.p.1s7 
which had again broken out between Persia and Russia, and, in consequence of 
the continued encroachments of the latter power, excited in certain quarters no 


small alarm for the future safety of our Indian empire. The governor-general 





Sivta.—From a drawing by Major Luard. 


quitted Simla in the end of June on his return to Calcutta. About a week Death of 
afterwards, on the 6th of July 1827 the government of India was deprived by ane 
death of one of its most distinguished servants, Sir Thomas Monro, governor of 
Madras. The length of his service and the state of his health had made him 
desirous to return home, and by a letter addressed to the directors on the 25th 
of September, 1823, he had requested permission to resign in January, 1825. 
The Burmese war compelled him to forego his intention, and he exerted his 
utmost energies in forwarding troops and furnishing supplies. When the war 
terminated, he renewed his request to be relieved at the earliest period possi- 
ble. His letter was received in September, 1826, but unfortunately no imme- 
diate steps were taken, and it was only in January, 1827, after nearly four 
months had elapsed, that new governors were in one day appointed to the presi- 
dencies of Madras and Bombay—the Right Hon. S. R. Lushington to the New gover 
former, as successor to Sir Thomas Monro, and Sir John Malcolm to the latter, Matsa and 
as successor to the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone. More than four months 
elapsed before the new governors took their departure. So far as regarded 
Sir Thomas Monro it was too late. During a visit which he paid to the dis- 
tricts north of Mysore, in which he had long and successfully laboured, he was 
seized with cholera, and died at Puteecindah, not far from Gooty. 

The internal administration of Lord Amherst does not require any lengthened 
notice. In Bengal, which was under his more immediate superintendence, the 
different public departments were left nearly as he found them; but both in i 
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A.D. 18%. Madras and Bombay most important improvements, of which the chief merit 
~___ belongs to Sir Thomas Monro and Mr. Elphinstone, were introduced. The 
bosabraaa leading object of both these distinguished men was to adapt their reforms to 
eininn the feelings and habits of the population, and in particular, to employ native 
agency wherever it could be made available, rather as an auxiliary to European 
agency than as a substitute for it. The enormous expenditure of the Burmese 
war had greatly embarrassed the Indian finances. Above ten millions sterling 
had been permanently added to the debt. At the same time, while the charges 
had increased, the revenues had diminished, so as to leave in 1827-28 a local 
deficit of above a million. The account, comparing the close of Lord Amherst's 
administration with its commencement, stood as follows: In 1822-23, revenue, 
£23,118,000 ; charge, £18,406,000. In 1827-28, revenue, £22,863,000; charge, 
£21,974,000. In 1822-23, debt, £29,588,000; in 1827-28, debt, £39,606,000. 
The financial prospect was thus rather alarming, but as the increased expendi- 
happily terminated, there was 
ground to hope that by careful economy the temporary embarrassment which 
had been produced, would soon disappear. In February, 1828, Earl Amherst, 
owing to the illness of a member of his family, sailed for England without 
waiting for the arrival of a successor. In the interval, the government was 
administered by Mr. Butterworth Bayley, who succeeded to it as senior member 
of council. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Lord William Bentinck governor-general—Eeonomical and judicial reforms—Opium regulations—A boli 
tion of Suttee—Rights of Christian converts from Hindooism—Collision between supreme court 
and government of Bombay—Settlement of North-western provinces—Measures against Thuggee— 
Internal disturbances in Assam, Tenasserim, Mysore, and Coorg. 

Sey 2 last Lord William Bentinck had succeeded in obtaining 

ME the appointment of governor-general. He had been abruptly 

deprived in 1807 of the government of Madras by a resolution 

f of the directors, which déclared, “that although the zeal and 

& integrity of the present governor, Lord William Bentinck, are 

Feel deserving of the court’s approbation; yet, when they consider the unhappy 

events which have taken place at Vellore, and also other parts of his lord- 


. ship’s administration which have come before them, the court are of ion 
st i 
a 








that it is expedient, for the restoration of confidence in the 
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government, that Lord William Bentinck should be removed, and he is a.v. 1:7. 
hereby removed accordingly.” He complained loudly of the treatment, and 

in an appeal to the directors thus expressed himself: “The mutiny at Vellore 

cannot be imputed to me, directly or indirectly. I have been removed from 

my situation, and condemned as an ac- 
complice in measures with which I had 
no further concern than to obviate their 
ill consequences; my dismissal was 
effected in a manner harsh and mortify- 
ing; and the forms which custom has 
prescribed to soften the severity of a mis- 
fortune, at all events sufficiently severe, 
were on this single occasion violated, as 
if for the express purpose of deepening 
my disgrace.” He concluded thus: “I 
have been severely injured in my cha- 
racter and feelings. For these injuries 
Task reparation, if, indeed, any repara- 
tion can atone for feelings so deeply 


aggrieved, and a character so unjustly Lop Witttas Cavexpiat Bewrixex, 
me ‘After a yie-aie Uy Sie Thonsss Lawrence. 





compromised in the eyes of the world. 

In complying with my demands, you will discharge, if I may venture to say 80, LoriWillian 

what is due no less to your own honour than to mine.” The court answered a andisee 

this appeal by long and verbose resolutions, in which, while admitting “the {yom 

charges originally advanced against the conduct of the governor and commander- *"* 

in-chief respecting the violations of caste, to have been, in the sense then attached 

to them, misapplied and defective,” yet, “as the misfortunes which happened in 

their administration placed their fate under the government of public events and 

opinions which the court could not control, so it is not now in their power to 

alter the effects of them.” In regard to Lord William Bentinck in particular, 

the apology was somewhat amplified by such expressions as the following:—* But 

in the abruptness of the order of removal the court meant no personal disrespect 

to Lord William Bentinck, and extremely regret that his feelings have been 

wounded by considering it in that light. They lament that it should have been 

his fate to have his publie situation decided by a crisis of such difficulty and 

danger as it has been the lot of very few public men to encounter; a crisis which 

they have since been happy to find was not produced by intended or actual 

violations of caste, as they are now satisfied that Lord William Bentinck had no 

share in originating the orders which for a time bore that character, and by the 

machinations of enemies working upon the ignorance and prejudices of the 

sepoys, were by them believed to be such violations.” Again: ‘But in all the 

ameasures of moderation, clemency, and consideration, recommended by Lord = 
ue 
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William Bentinck after the mutiny, the court, though not exactly agreeing 
with him in the data from which he reasoned, give him unqualified praise; and 


LortWilliam though the unfortunate events which separated Lord William Bentinck from 
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governor: 
general, 
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the service of the Company cannot be recalled, yet the court are happy to bear 
testimony to the uprightness, disinterestedness, zeal, respect to the system of 
the Company, and in many instances, success, with which he acted in the gov- 
ernment of Fort St. George, and to express their best wishes that his valuable 
qualities and honourable character may be employed, as they deserve, for the 
benefit of his country.” 

This apology was by no means satisfactory, and Lord William Bentinck 
was determined not to rest satisfied till he had wiped off the disgrace to which 
he conceived the directors had unjustly subjected him by their abrupt dismissal. 
For many years afterwards he was employed in the service of his country, both 
as a soldier and a diplomatist, but his thoughts were still turned to India, and 
his ambition was to return to it in possession of a higher appointment than 
that of which he had been deprived. Such an appointment would be the best 
of all modes of reparation, since it would at once reverse the sentence of inca- 
pacity which had been pronounced against him, and furnish him with an 
opportunity of practically demonstrating his abilities as an Indian adminis- 
trator. Accordingly, as has been mentioned, he became, on the retirement of 
the Marquis of Hastings, a candidate for the office of governor-general. On 
that occasion Lord Amherst was preferred, but Lord William Bentinck did not 
allow his claims to be forgotten, and when the office again became vacant, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining it. The appointment was in itself a great triumph to Lord 
William Bentinck, as it was impossible to resist the inference that if he was fit 
to be governor-general, he ought not to have been dismissed as unfit to be gov- 
ernor of Madras. For a time, however, it seemed doubtful if the appointment 
was to prove anything more than a barren honour. He received it in July, 
1827, but the ministry which had sanctioned his nomination, sustained by the 
death of Mr, Canning in August a shock from which it never recovered, and 
though the same political party continued for a short time to retain office under 
Lord Goderich, the ministry of the Duke of Wellington displaced it before Lord 
William Bentinck had taken his departure. It thus became a question whether 
the longing for patronage might not prevail, and induce the new ministers to 
annul the appointment by putting in force the crown’s undoubted power of 
recall. To their honour they adopted a more becoming course, and Lord 
William Bentinck was permitted to depart. He set sail in February, 1828, and 
immediately on his arrival at Caleutta on the 4th of July, assumed the gov- 
ernment. 

As all hostilities had previously ceased and the» country was generally 
tranquil, the first duty of the new administration was sufficiently obvious. A 
large addition had been made to the debt, and the revenue was m: 7 
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million sterling short of the expenditure. It was impossible that such a state a.v. 182. 
of matters could be allowed to continue, and accordingly before the actual 
arrival of the new governor-general, Sir Charles Metcalfe, who had been called touWillian 
from Delhi toa seat in the council board, only expressed the common resolution policy of r- 
of himself and his colleagues when he said, “The government which allows “""" 
this to go on in time of peace deserves any punishment. The government of 

which I am a part shall not allow it.” Lord William Bentinck was animated 

by the same spirit, perhaps in a still more eminent degree, and during his 
interviews with the directors had the subject so strongly foreed upon his notice, 

that he arrived with a determination to institute a rigid examination into 

every branch of the publie expenditure, and carry economy to its utmost 

limits, The home authorities had assumed the scale of expenditure in 1823-24 

asa fair standard, and Lord William Bentinck was prepared to give practical 

effect to their views. It must be admitted, however, that his first measure 

of economy was not wisely chosen, as the justice of it was questioned by high 
authority, and the clamour and discontent which it occasioned more than coun- 
terbalanced the paltry saving which it effected. 

The subject of batta or batha, a word which merely siguifies “extra pay or 1 one on 
allowance,” has been already mentioned. It consisted of a fixed addition which ortatta. 
was made to the pay of the officers of the army when they were in the field 
within the territories of the Company. At an early period the allowance was 
doubled when the service was beyond these territories, or rendered to native 
princes, who took this way of testifying their gratitude to such valuable 
auxiliaries. It was thus paid by Meer Jaffier when he was made Nabob of 
Bengal, and the reduction of it by the Company, after the grant of the dewannee 
had thrown the burden of the payment upon themselves, led to mutinous 
proceedings, which it required all the energy of Clive to suppress. At that 
time double batta was abolished, but single batta still continued to be paid. 
Strictly speaking it was due only when the troops were in the field, and hence 
the original understanding was, that when they were in cantonments and 
provided with quarters at the public expense, only half bata was payable. By 
a subsequent arrangement in 1801, the expense of providing quarters in canton- 
ments was thrown upon the officers themselves, and to coinpensate for this 
additional burden they were allowed full batta at all times, whether in the 
field or in quarters. This arrangement had never been approved by the home 
authorities, and in 1814 instructions were given to the government of Bengal 
to return to the original plan of allowing half batta only at those stations of 
the British army which had been established prior to the extension of the 
Company's territories in that presidency. The Marquis of Hastings was so 
strenuously opposed to these instructions, that instead of acting upon them he y 
simply returned them to the court for re-consideration, and Lord Amherst had 
in this respect only followed his example. The time for enforcing them seemed y= 
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AD. 18%. now to have arrived, and the orders of the court were so peremptory, that Lord 
William Bentinck had no alternative but to obey them or resign. He chose the 
former, and had, it is understood, pledged himself, before leaving England, that 
the issue of what was afterwards known as the “Half-batta Order,’ would be 
one of his first measures of retrenchment. 

Question as The half-batta order was issued on the 9th of November, 1828, under 

tion ot circumstances which must have made the governor-general doubtful of its 

ico expediency. Lord Combermere, the commander-in-chief, protested strongly 

caine Sgainst it, and resigned his office sooner than take any part in its execution, 

atta. The two civil members of council, Mr. Bayley and Sir Charles Metcalfe, only 
consented because, as the latter expressed it, “The order was one which could 
not have been disobeyed, unless we could tell the court that we are supreme 
and they subordinate.” So far was he, however, from approving the measure, 
that he recorded his sentiments on the subject “with a view, if possible, to get 
the order rescinded.” Tn his minute, after giving it as his confirmed opinion, 
founded on twenty-eight years’ observation, “that the allowances of officers on 
full batta are barely sufficient for their proper support in their several ranks, 
and do not admit of any reduction without great suffering,” he concluded thus: 
“Had I conceived that this government possessed any discretionary authority 
on the subject, the execution of that measure would never have received my 
assent; for it appears to me, with every deference to the high authorities from 
which it has proceeded, to be extremely unwise and inexpedient, fraught with 
mischief, and unproductive of any essential good.” 

Clamour If this was the opinion of the most competent judges, we can easily under- 

raised by the 

abolition of Stand how loud was the clamour and how violent the opposition of those whose 

‘mts incomes were curtailed by this retrenchment. The whole amount of the annual 
saving fell short of £20,000, and this was only to be obtained by trenching 
particularly on the incomes of junior officers, whose aggregate allowances were 
already insufficient for their support, and breaking what was called the compact 
of 1801, which gave whole batta as a compensation for the quarters which the 
officers had been obliged to procure at their own expense, and on the faith of 
which they had actually purchased what were previously public quarters at an 
open sale, and paid for them with their own money. These and similar 
representations were submitted to the government, in memorials presented 
through the commander-in-chief, and transmitted to the directors. The governor- 
general could only answer that he was acting in obedience to instructions, and 
that it would afford him sincere gratification to recall the half-batta order, should 
the court see fit to give him the necessary authority. The court took higher 
ground, and after denouncing the tone of the memorials as inconsistent with 
military subordination, closed all further discussion by declaring their determi- 


nation to enforce the retrenchment. No one was so great a sufferer by iit as 
the govemor-ganea himself, sine tuted im at the very eammensret 
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of his administration to a degree of unpopularity, of which he was never able .v. 159. 
afterwards completely to disencumber himself. The prejudice with which he 
had thus to struggle was not more unfortunate than it was unjust, since he had The aboti- 
only acted ministerially in the matter, and rather in opposition to his own sity aut 
opinion than in accordance with it. ‘This may fairly be inferred from a minute (iin 
of a later date, in which, adverting to the subject, he says: “Trifling, however, 

as this deduction is upon the aggregate amount of the pay of the Bengal army, 

it has been severely felt by the few upon whom it has fallen, and has created 

in all an alarm of uncertainty as to their future condition, which has perhaps 
produced more discontent than the measure itself” The opposition made to the 
half-batta order appears to have made more impression on the directors than 

they themselves were willing to admit. The only stations to which it was at 

first made applicable were Dinapoor, Berhampoor, Barrackpoor, Dum-Dum, and 
Ghazipoor. A much wider application was doubtless intended, and the fact 

that it was not carried further is best explained by a change of opinion in the 

home authorities, who seem, though late, to have been at last convinced that 

any retrenchment which spread discontent throughout an army must be dearly 
purchased. 

In order to carry out the retrenchments on which the home authorities were Oter 
intent, for the purpose of reducing the expenditure to the standard of 1823-24, rangement 
the governor-general shortly after his arrival appointed two committees, a civil 
and a military, each composed of three members, one from each presidency, to 
sit at Calcutta, and institute a full inquiry into all the branches of the public 
service, with a view to suggest such alterations as might secure the utmost 
degree of unity, efficiency, and economy in the management of affairs. The 
military committee found the work allotted them already in a great measure 
performed by the sweeping reductions which had been made both in the 
number of troops and in the amount of allowances, and by means of which the 
aggregate military expenditure was diminished to the extent of more than a 
million sterling. The civil committee entered upon a comparatively new field 
of labour, and succeeded after several years of assiduous labour in effecting 
reductions to the amount of nearly half a million. The total aggregate of 
reductions in both branches was £1,553,991. Part of these, however, were only 
prospective, as they depended on vacancies which had not yet taken place; and 
the whole sum, even if it could have been immediately realized, would have 
fallen short of the necessities of the case, as an Indian surplus of at least two 
millions was required to defray annual expenses incurred on territorial account 
in England. It was therefore still necessary, after every possible retrenchment, 
had been made for the purpose of diminishing expenditure, to endeavour to 
obtain a positive increase of revenue. Some of the means employed with this 
view deserve notice. 
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Av. 1s. grants, exempting their lands or certain portions of them, from government 
assessment. In most of these grants the exemption was declared to be per- 





Iandsex- petual, but practically it was not so, as the grants of one sovereign were fre- 
Gnomes quently recalled or arbitrarily disregarded by his successor. This was the case 
“eesmen When the Mogul government was in full vigour, and there was no question as 
to the sufficiency of the authority by which each grant was made, At a 
later period, when misrule began to prevail and the Mogul empire was dismem- 
bered, not only did the chiefs who had previously been contented to hold a 
delegated authority from Delhi aspire to independence, but advantage was 
taken of the general confusion to obtain exemptions from government assess- 
ment, by the intervention of parties who had no right to grant them, and not 
unfrequently by the still more exceptionuble process of forged documents. In 
this way the revenue was seriously impaired, and numerous proprietors who 
claimed and enjoyed the protection of government bore no part of its burdens. 
The British government, when it first began to levy territorial revenue in India 
being very much in the dark, and at the same time disposed to act with a 
liberality bordering on prodigality, laid it down as a general rule, to recognize 
the validity of all exemptions of an earlier date than the grant of the dewannee, 
Invalid provided the grantees were in actual possession. There cannot be a doubt that, 


groans on 


whichmaay in this Way, many grants not supported by any sufficient title were sustained. 
of these 


exemption Nor was this the worst. As soon as the principle of recognition was announced, 
Tinimea, Dative dexterity was set to work, and the manufacture of forged documents was 
carried on by wholesale. Some easy means of testing their genuineness might 
have been devised, but, as if the government of the day had been afraid to 
detect the impositions which were practised upon them, they made it as difficult 
as possible, by requiring that every title of exemption not invalid on the very 
face of it should give the holder of it the full privilege of exemption till 
formally set aside bya court of law. The encouragement thus given to the 
concoction of fictitious titles soon became so apparent, that the collectors were 
at length empowered to investigate rent-free titles and pronounce upon their 
validity. If the decision was adverse and confirmed by the board of revenue, 
the land was forthwith assessed at the usual rate, reserving to the proprietor 
aright of appeal to the ordinary court. This enactment proved an imperfect 
remedy, and even caused some injustice. The accumulation of undecided cases 
in the courts of law led to almost interminable delay, while a percentage 
allowed to the collectors on every case of resumption converted them into 
interested parties, and so far deprived them of the character of impartial 
ed judges. To remedy these defects a new regulation was made shortly before the 
arrival of Lord William Bentinck, and afterwards earried into full effect with 
his concurrence. It empowered the governor-general to appoint special com- 
missioners to decide on all cases of appeal from the decision of the in 
regard to exemptions, and removed from the collectors themselves the 
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tion to partiality, by depriving them of the percentage on resumption. Under 4.0. 182s. 
this last enactment a considerable addition was made to tle public revenue by 
the assessment of lands which had previously eseaped. 

Another branch of revenue which at this time attracted muchvattention, both Reveme 
on political and financial grounds, was that derived from opium. In. Bengal “"""""" 
the production of this drug was a complete monopoly, no cultivator being per- 
mitted to raise it except on account of government, which made advances in 
anticipation of the crop, and received the whole produce at a certain fixed rate 
per lb. From the great difference between the price thus paid and that after- 
wards obtained at the government sales, a large amount of revenue was obtained. 

During the anarchy which prevailed in Central India before the predatory 
system was put down by the Marquis of Hastings, the Bengal monopoly was 
not subjected to any formidable competition from native states; but when, in 








Fort axp Hanson oF Kunnacuee.—From Kennedy's Narrative of Campaign on the Indus. 


consequence of the restoration of tranquillity, it became practicable not only sat 
to cultivate the poppy successfully throughout Malwah for home consumption, 

but to realize a large profit by sending the surplus across Rajpootana to the 

port of Kurrachee in Seinde, and thence to the Portuguese settlements of Diu 

and Damaun for tinal shipment to China, the opium profits of the Company 
were seriously diminished, and various schemes were devised for the purpose of 
recovering them. The prohibition of the culture in all districts except those 
where the Company’s monopoly was established, was at onee seen to be the 
most effectual remedy ; but the enforcement of such a prohibition was impossible, 

or, if not impossible, would have been a flagrant violation of the independent rights 

of native states. It was therefore mentioned only to be rejected; and the plan 

first adopted was to endeavour to secure a virtual monopoly of export by enter- 

ing the opium market as purchasers, and buying so largely as to leave no more 

in the hands of native cultivators and dealers than was necessary for home con- Le 
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v.18, sumption. The absurdity of this arrangement, which might easily have been fore- 
~~ seen, was soon made apparent. Its only effect was to raise the price and thereby 
Objections at once increase the demand and enlarge the area of cultivation. The cure 
ae thus proved worse than the evil which it was meant to remedy, and the native 
fomopium, €Xporters, still obtaining a full supply, were able to carry on the traffic as exten- 
sively and as profitably as before. The next device was to give the rulers of 
native states an interest in the repression of the opium traffic, With this view 
the Company succeeded in binding most of them by treaty to restrict the cul- 
ture of the poppy, and prohibit the transit of opium through their territories, 
in consideration of an annual sum to be paid to them as an equivalent for the 
estimated loss of revenue. These treaties, by their gross interference with the 
rights of industry, were unpopular in the extreme, and not only exhibited the 
British government in the odious light of adding to its revenue by means of 
tyrannical restrictions imposed on cultivators who were not its subjects, but 
fostered heart-burnings, and led to riots, by which the public tranquillity was 
disturbed, the opium smugglers often moving about in armed bands, and effec- 
tually resisting the attempts made to capture them. ‘These opium treaties, 
while they thus proved a fruitful source of disturbance, and made British supre- 
macy detested, failed to accomplish the object contemplated by them. Though 
Holkar, and most of the petty chiefs of Malwah, tempted by the annual equiva- 
lent, or afraid to give offence to the Company, concluded treaties, Seindia and 
the Rajahs of Jeypoor and Joudpoor positively refused, and thus large tracts of 
country remained, in which the poppy was freely cultivated, and across which 
the opium dealers could carry on their traffic without interruption. The utter 
inefficacy of the restrictions was palpable from the fact, that the export of opium 
from Damaun, which in 1820-21 did not exceed 600 chests, amounted in 1827-28 

to 4000. 
pate S It was impossible that treaties thus at once tyrannical and inoperative could 
be maintained. Lord Amherst had seen the necessity of rescinding them, and 
Mr. Bayley, during his short tenure of the government, had instituted inquiries 
with a view to their abandonment. To this there was no obstacle, as the 
treaties contained a clause which made it optional for the British authorities to 
abandon the restrictions at any future period, and hence all that remained for 
Lord William Bentinck after his arrival was to give effect to this option. The 
great difficulty was to provide against the anticipated defalcation of revenue, 
and the degree of perplexity which it occasioned may be inferred from a serious 
proposal to return to the old abortive plan of buying up the surplus produce. 
A far wiser plan, suggested apparently by Sir John Malcolm when governor of 
Bombay, was, after some hesitation, finally adopted by the governor-general in 
council, in July, 1830. The transit of Malwah opium to Kurrachee through a 


country, great part of which is absolutely a desert, was at once circui 
expensive, whereas the transit to Bombay was short and easy. 
. an 
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this difference, the new plan simply was to leave the culture of the poppy in .p. 182s. 
Malwah free from all restrictions except those which the native princes might = 
be pleased to impose for their own benefit, and allow the opium to be trans- ers 
mitted for sale or export to Bombay, subject only to a payment per chest caleu- 
lated not to exceed the additional expense which must have been incurred 
before it could have been conveyed to Kurrachee, and finally shipped at Damaun. 
This plan, which, if such a traffic is to be carried on at all, is the least objec- 
tionable that could be devised, is still in force. The revenue obtained from 
opium passes in 1830-31 was only £16,642. The following year it rose to 
£125,230, and it has since continued to increase till it borders on £500,000 
sterling. This of course, being only the revenue derived from opium passes to 
Bombay, is but a fraction of that which the whole opium traffic, including that 
of Calcutta, yields to the British government in India. 

The judicial reforms which took place during Lord William Bentinck’s Judicial re. 
administration were chiefly characterized by an extended employment of native 
agency. The almost total exclusion of this agency by Marquis Cornwallis 
during his first administration had long been regarded as one of its greatest 
blemishes, and succeeding administrations had so far remedied the evil that in 
1827, nineteen-twentieths of the original suits in the civil courts were decided 
by native judges. The object now was, not so much to increase the number of 
these judges, as to enlarge their jurisdiction, and improve their position by 
augmenting their salaries, so as to add to their respectability and afford some 
guarantee for their integrity. It was the good fortune of Lord William Ben- 
tinck to carry out these important improvements; but they did not originate 
with him, and the merit of them must at least be shared by him, both with 
distinguished servants of the Company in India, who had recognized their 
necessity, and with the home authorities, who had not only sanctioned them, 
but sent out instructions in conformity to which the most important regulation 
on the subject afterwards was drawn up and promulgated. In another arrange- 
ment he incurred more responsibility, and is entitled to a greater degree of 
personal credit. 

The court of directors had long been anxious for the abolition of Suttee, and in Avotition ot 
1824 had declared their conviction “of the practicability of abolishing the practice, 
or at least, of the safety with which it might be prohibited.” Opinion, however, 
continued to be greatly divided on the subject, and the utmost length to which 
the highest Indian authorities were disposed to go was to make some experi- 
ments in the conquered and ceded provinces, where the practice was compara- 
tively rare, and in the meantime leave it untouched in Bengal, where it annually 
counted its victims by hundreds. Lord Amherst, while declaring that “nothing 
but apprehension of evils infinitely greater than those arising from the existence 
of the practice should induce us to tolerate it for a single day,” could only “recom- 
mend our trusting to the progress now making in the diffusion of knowledge Le 
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AD. 18%. among the natives, for the gradual suppression of this detestable superstition.” 

From adhering to these views Lord Amherst lost the honour which now belongs 

Cecayaaed to his successor, of having put down a erying abomination, regardless of all the 

"alarm and clamour which were employed to deter him from listening to the 

voice of humanity. From what has already been said on the subject of Suttee 

in a previous part of the work, it is necessary only to add that, by the regula- 

tion passed by the governor-general in council, on the 4th of December, 1829, 

it was expressly declared that, “after the promulgation of this regulation, all 

persons convicted of aiding and abetting in the sacrifice of a Hindoo widow, by 

burning or burying her alive, whether the sacrifice be voluntary on her part or 

not, shall be deemed guilty of culpable homicide, and shall be liable to punish- 

ment by fine or imprisonment, or by both fine and imprisonment, at the discre- 

tion of the court of circuit, according to the nature and circumstances of the 

case, and the degree of guilt established against the offender; nor shall it be 

held to be any plea in justification that he or she was desired by the party 

sacrificed to assist in putting her to death.” Though none of the threatened 

evils followed the promulgation of this enactment, it ought not to be forgotten 

that, all things considered, it was and ought to be revered as an act of great 

Fake alarms moral courage. Sir Charles Metealfe, then a member of the Calcutta council, 

sdjet. While cordially approving of the proposed regulation, deemed it necessary to 

add, “I do so, not without apprehension that the measure may possibly be used. 

hy the disaffected, influential, and designing of our subjects, to inflame the 

passions of the multitude, and produce a religious excitement, the consequences 

of which, if once set in action, cannot be foreseen.” While the supporters of 

the regulation were thus apprehensive, it is easy to understand how gloomy the 

forebodings of its opponents must have been. It is only when all these things 

are duly considered that full justice will be done to Lord William Bentinck for 

the combined courage and wisdom displayed in the abolition of Suttee. The 

prediction of opposition on the part of the Hindoos did not prove altogether 

groundless, though it fortunately assumed a constitutional form. Petitions 

to the governor-general were presented against the regulation, and when these 

proved unavailing, the petitioners carried their complaint by appeal before the 

privy council. Here the singular spectacle was presented of Hindoo natives 

appearing as appellants, in support of an abominable superstition, while the 

court of directors appeared as respondents. After a full discussion, the privy 

council set the question as to the legality of the abolition of Suttee at rest by 

dismissing the appeal. Some degree of excitement was inevitable, but it never 

amounted to popular agitation, and ere long died away. Humanity thus gained 

a decided victory over blind superstition, and a lesson was furnished which, if 

sueceeding Indian administrations had duly profited by it, would have been 
followed by many similar triumphs. 

The credit of ancther measure, which, in some respects, was more nara 
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even than the abolition of Suttee, and which, though it trenched more directly 
on native superstitions, attracted comparatively little notice, belongs still more 
unequivocally to Lord William Bentinck’s administration By regulations pro- 
mulgated in 1793 and 1803, it was provided that all questions of succession to 
property should be decided in conformity to the religion of the parties. The 
obvious intention was to give Mahometans and Hindoos the benefit of their 
respective codes, and nothing could be more equitable. Unfortunately the 
regulations were loosely and obscurely worded, and a case which was daily 
acquiring new importance was entirely overlooked The efforts of Christian 
missionaries were beginning to bear fruit, but no provision had been made for 
the social position of their converts. As the regulations stood, there was ground 
for maintaining that by the mere fact of their conversion, they forfeited the 
rights of succession which would undoubtedly have belonged to them if they 
had continued Hindoos. This result, which had never been contemplated, and 
was, moreover, in itself absolutely intolerable, was remedied by a new regula- 
tion, which provided that the rules relating to succession, as affected by religion, 
should bind those only who were bond fide professors of Mahometanism or 


AD. 1899. 
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Hindooism at the time when the succession opened. The effect was to free New regula 


Hindoo converts to Christianity from all the trammels of their former supersti- 
tion, and secure them in the full possession of Christian freedom. In the account 
formerly given of the measures for the suppression of Thuggee and Dacoitee, it 
was mentioned that in the course of six years about 2000 Thugs were arrested. 
‘These were years in which the government was administered by Lord William 
Bentinck, and to him, therefore, much of the credit due for the extirpation of 
these murderous hordes belongs. His efforts on the subject of education are 
also deserving of honourable notice, though, from a mistaken idea that the 
natives might be educated through the medium of English alone, he unfortu- 
nately reserved his patronage mainly for it, and thus did unintentional injustice 
not merely to the native literary classes, but to the great bulk of the population. 
As one of the great events, not so much of his administration as of the period 
to which it belongs, may be mentioned the successful application of steam to 
the voyage between Europe and India, and the subsequent establishment of the 
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regular route by Egypt. The first trial was made by a vessel called the Enter- Stam com. 


prise, which endeavoured to combine the advantages of steam and sails, and 
made the voyage by the Cape of Good Hope. The experiment was not satis- 
factory, as she sailed from Falmouth on the 16th of August, 1825, and did not 
reach Diamond harbour, in the Hooghly, till the 7th of December, an interval 
of nearly four months. A route by the Euphrates to the Persian Gulf was then 
attempted, but it was soon ascertained that the ancient line across the Isthmus 
of Suez from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea was entitled to the preference. 
The first steam voyage by this route was made by the Hugh Lindsay, which 
left Bombay on the 20th of March, 1830, and arrived at Suez on the 22d of 
Vou, IIT. 222 
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4v.1s%. April, an interval of thirty-two days. In her next voyage she reduced the 
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period to twenty-two days. In 1836 the government of Bombay congratulated 
the court of directors on the arrival of despatches from London in sixty-four 
days, Since then the distance has been performed in less than half that time. 
The improvements introduced into the different branches of the public ser- 
vice in Bengal had been adopted or imitated at the other presidencies. In 
some respects, indeed, Bombay, placed under the excellent code of 1827, of which 
the chief merit is due to the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, had taken 
the lead in improvement. It was therefore learned with no less sorrow than 
surprise that, under the enlightened government of Sir John Malcolm, a deter- 
mined attempt had been made, not to advance, but to retrograde. The blame, 
however, lay neither with him nor his council, but with the judges of the 
supreme court, who, entertaining extravagant views of their jurisdiction, 
endeayoured to stretch it in a manner similar to that of which the supreme 
court of Calcutta furnished an example in the days of Sir Elijah Impey. At 
Bombay the English law had long been administered to British subjects by a 
single judge designated recorder. He does not seem to have been overworked 
or to have performed the duties of his office inefficiently; but as the supreme 
courts at Calcutta and Madras had each three judges, it was thought, for the 
sake of uniformity, if not for any better reason, that Bombay was entitled to 
an equal number, and accordingly, in 1823, the court of recorder was abolished, 
in order to make way for a supreme court, composed of a chief-justice and two 
puisne justices. The jurisdiction conferred on this supreme court was exactly 
the same as that of the other two supreme courts, and was expressly restricted 
to British subjects resident at Bombay or in its provinces, or to natives who 
either were, at the time when the cause of action originated, in the service of 
the Company, or had agreed in writing, that in the event of dispute the supreme 
court should be competent to decide. Since the famous dispute in the time of 
Warren Hastings, when Sir Elijah Impey and his compeers at Calcutta endea- 
youred to extend their jurisdiction over all zemindars, by holding that their 
collection of public revenue made them servants of the Company, questions of 
jurisdiction had seldom been mooted, or at least persisted in so as to cause 
serious inconvenience. It was otherwise at Bombay. Sir Edward West, for- 
merly recorder, having been made chief-justice, early manifested a determina- 
tion to make the most of his new dignity. and with the concurrence of his col- 
leagues, who appear unfortunately to have been animated by the same spirit, 
advanced claims to jurisdiction which the governor and council deemed it 
necessary to resist. While admitting the limitation of jurisdiction over natives 
prescribed by the charter, they managed to discover what one of them called 
an “other principle of a wider and more extensive influence.” This was 
clause in the charter which declared that the judges were “to have juris- 
diction and authority as our justices of our Court of King’s Bench have, 
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lawfully exercise, within that part of Great Britain called England, as far as ap. 18%. 
circumstances will admit;” and which they interpreted to mean that they were 
bound to watch over and protect the personal liberty of all the king's subjects, = peal 
without. distinction of native or British, and without reference to territorial ” . 
limitation. Cases by which to test the validity of this interpretation soon 
occurred, and the result was a most unseemly collision between the court and 

the government. 

Moro Ragonath, a young Mabratta of distinction, had been left by his Cottision 
parents under the guardianship of Pandurang Ramchunder, his grand-uncle, brani 
who resided at Poonah, and was related to Bajee Row, the ex-Peishwa. Young pont 
as he was, he was married, and the relations of his wife being desirous for pur- °"™ 
poses of their own to obtain possession of his person, presented a petition to the 
supreme court at Bombay, setting forth that he was kept in confinement to the 
danger of his life, and praying for a writ of habeas corpus. The judges on the 
Bombay bench at this time were Sir Edward West, formerly recorder, but now 
chief-justice, Sir Charles Harcourt Chambers, and Sir John Peter Grant. They 
at once found themselves competent to grant the prayer of the petition, and 
issued their writ accordingly for bringing up Moro Ragonath from Poonah to 
Bombay. In the course of the proceedings an extraordinary mortality occurred 
among the judges, Sir Edward West died on the 18th of August, 1828, and 
Sir Charles Harcourt on the 13th of October following. Sir John Peter Grant 
thus occupied the bench alone, and as he was the last judge who had taken his 
seat upon it, he might easily have pleaded the novelty and solitariness of his 
position as an excuse for not running headlong into collision with the govern- 
ment. All prudential considerations appear however to have been lost upon 
him, and so far from complying with a request of the governor in council to 
delay in the meantime from taking any further steps in the business, he 
denounced this request as a gross interference with the course of justice, and 
even made it the main ground of a petition to the king, praying him “‘to give 
such commands concerning the same, as to your majesty’s royal wisdom shall 
seem meet, for the due vindication and protection of the dignity and lawful 
authority of your majesty’s supreme court of judicature at Bombay.” 

The government had previously resisted the execution of the writ of habeas some! 
corpus at Poonah, on the ground that neither the grand-uncle nor the nephew pu. 
‘was amenable to the supreme court at Bombay, and they had subsequently, on 
the 3d of October, 1828, addressed a letter to the two then surviving judges, 
in which, after justifying this extraordinary step by the necessity of the case, 
and intimating their determination not to allow any returns to be made “to any 
writs of habeas corpus of a similar nature to those recently issued, and directed 
to any officers of the provincial courts,” they concluded thus: “The grounds 
upon which we act have exclusive reference to considerations of civil govern- 
ment and of state policy; but as our resolution cannot be altered until hid 
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A.p.18%, receive the commands of those high authorities to which we are subject, we 

inform you of them, and we do most anxiously hope that the considerations 

Question as we have before stated may lead you to limit yourselves to those protests and 

eon appeals against our conduct in the cases specified that you may consider it your 

rumen duty to make, as any other conduct must, for reasons already stated, prove 

auisure® deeply injurious to the public interests, and can, under the resolution taken and 

Bombas. avowed by government, produce no result favourable either to the immediate 

or future establishment of the extended jurisdiction you have claimed. A very 

short period will elapse before an answer is received to the full and urgent 

reference we have made upon this subject; and we must again express our 

hope, that even the obligations under which we are sensible you act, are not so 

imperative as to impel you to proceedings which the government has thus 
explicitly stated its resolution to oppose.” 

This letter, so far from effecting its object, appears only to have exasperated 

Sir John Peter Grant, who having now, by the demise of his colleagues, been 

left to the guidance of no better judgment than his own, took the very extra- 

ordinary step of closing the court, on the ground that it was useless to keep it 

open while he was prevented from enforcing his decisions. The governor in 

council immediately issued a proclamation declaring his determination to pro- 

tect the persons and property of the inhabitants of Bombay, and calling upon 

all classes to assist in alleviating the evils which the closing of the court could 

not fail to produce. The judge seems now to have shrunk from the consequences 

of his own rashness, and submitted to the humiliation of again opening the 

court, after he had kept it closed from the 2ist of April to the 17th of June, 

eae 1529. Some attempt was made to obtain the interference of the supreme gov- 

coe, ernment, but as the point in dispute had been brought under the notice of the 

privy council by Sir John Peter Grant's petition, it was deemed advisable in 

the meantime to let this appeal take its course. On the 14th of May, 1829, the 

points were argued before the privy council, and on the 10th of June, the lords 

reported their opinion to his majesty in the following terms: “That the writs 

of habeas corpus were improperly issued in the two cases referred to in the said 

petition. That the supreme court has no power or authority to issue a writ of 

habeas corpus, except when directed either toa person resident within those 

local limits wherein such a court has a general jurisdiction, or to a person out 

of such local limits, who is personally subject to the civil and criminal jurisdic- 

tion of the supreme court. That the supreme court has no power or authority 

to issue a writ of habeas corpus to the jailer or officer of a native court as such. 

officer, the supreme court haying no power to discharge persons imprisoned 

under the authority of a native court. That the supreme court is bound 

to notice the jurisdiction of the native court, without having the same specially 

set forth in the return to a writ of habeas corpus.” It was thus authori tively 

and finally determined that the supreme court of Bombay had cn 
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the limits of their jurisdiction, and with equal rashness and i: ignorance endea- ap. sit 

voured to substitute mere tyranny for law. 
Though the general peace of India remained unbroken during Lord William pistu»- 

Bentinck’s administration, disturbances more or less threatening took place in 22%!" 

various localities. Calcutta itself was alarmed by a tumult in its immediate ™™*™ 

vicinity. It originated with some professed followers of a fanatical Mahometan 

of the name of Syed Ahmed, who from being a trooper in the service of Ameer 

Khan, assumed the character of a religions reformer, and declared his determina- 

tion to purify Islamism from all the corruptions which had been engrafted upon 

it by the Shiites or followers of Ali’ Though himself illiterate, he managed to 

gain learned adherents, and soon mustered so strong in the Punjab as to become 

formidable to the Sikhs. Having added to his reputed sanctity by a pilgrimage 

to Mecca, and returned by way of Calcutta to the Upper provinces, he reappeared 

in the Punjab in 1826, and proclaimed a holy war. Numbers flocked to him 

from Delhi, Lucknow, and the other principal seats of Mahometanism in 

India, and he was able to take the field at the head of nearly 40,000 men. For 

a time enthusiasm supplied the want of discipline, but Runjeet Sing with his 

Sikhs ultimately prevailed, and the contest in the Punjab was terminated by 

the defeat and death of Syed Ahmed in 1831. His sect however had taken 

deep root, and having lost none of its fanaticism, had rendered itself extremely 

obnoxious both to Mahometans and Hindoos by violent opposition to various 

practices which it stigmatized as impure. Recrimination necessarily was PTO- Violent pro 

voked, and fierce quarrels, sometimes attended with bloodshed, ensued. One of pens 

these not undeserving of notice took place at Baraset, about fifteen miles north- Clone, 

east of Caleutta. A considerable body of the sect had here established them- 

selves, and fallen into deadly feud with the rest of the inhabitants. As both 

parties were ready for an open rupture, an occasion soon occurred. In some 

petty quarrel the zemindars had taken part against the followers of Syed Ahmed, 

and were in consequence charged before the magistrate with partiality. Either 

thinking that justice was denied them, or being too impatient to wait for it, 

they took the remedy into their own hand, and in 1831, placing themselves 

under the leadership of a fakir of the name of Titoo Miya, they issued forth, 

and commenced a religious war against Hindooism. Having polluted a temple 

by besprinkling it with the blood of a cow which they had killed, and then 

destroyed the temple, they forthwith proceeded to what were considered still 

greater enormities, by maltreating Brahmins and forcing them to swallow beef. 

Thus once committed they set no limits to their audacity, pillaging and 

burning down villages, and putting to death without mercy all persons who 

resisted, or were in any way obnoxious to them. The civil power having in 

vain endeavoured to restore tranquillity, two native regiments and a party of 

horse marched against them, and came up with them in an open plain near 

Hooghly. Here they had constructed a stockade, behind which, after being T= 
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driven from the field, they retired, and defended themselves with desperate 
courage, till about 100 of them were killed, and 250 taken prisoners. The rest 
dispersed, and though they made several attempts to rally, were too much 
intimidated to hazard a new conflict. They still however count numerous fol- 
lowers among the more educated Mahometans of India, and having lost none 
of their original fanaticism, are as ready as ever, should a favourable opportunity 
occur, to propagate their tenets by the sword. 

Along the eastern frontier in Assam, and the provinces recently wrested 
from the Burmese, serious disturbances occurred. A body of mountaineers 
of the name of Singphos, having crossed the mountains on the north-east, 
entered Assam in the beginning of 1830 to the number of nearly 3000, and 
before they could be checked committed great depredations. Their main objects 
seemed to be to carry off the Assamese as slaves and enrich themselves with 
plunder. When once encountered they 
were incapable of offering much resist- 
ance, as they were mere hordes of savages, 
rudely armed, and totally undisciplined. 
Their presence, however, gave encourage- 
ment to other disaffected tribes, and an 
attempt was made to surprise the British 
station at Rungpoor. It did not succeed; 
but the frequent repetition of incursions 
at last induced government to attempt a 
more effectual remedy, by reinstating an 
ex-rajah in part of his sovereignty, om 
condition of keeping down disturbance, 

inte ee and paying a certain amount of tribute. 
‘From a drawing by W. Prinsep, Eo. Still further to the south, among the 

Kasya Hills, an insurrection accom- 

panied with circumstances of great atrocity broke out. Nungklow, situated 
about half-way between Sylhet and Assam, had been obtained by the 
Company by amicable arrangement from Tirat Sing, who was supposed to 
be the chief of the Kasyas, for the purpose of converting it into a sanatory 
station, for which it seemed well adapted by its climate and its elevation 
of 5000 feet above the level of the sea. With this view, and also to open up & 
communication between Sylhet and Assam, a series of roads across the hills 
had been commenced. These proceedings gave great offence to the moun- 
taineers. They feared for their independence, and they complained that Tirat 
Sing, who was only one of a number of chiefs, had disposed of part of the 
common territory without consulting the others. It was therefore determined 


to recover by force the district which had thus been improperly alienal d 
“a i 
be 
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suddenly made their appearance before Nungklow. Lieutenant Bedingfield, a.v. 2. 
who, with Lieutenant Burlton, Mr. Bowman, and four sepoys, were the only - 
persons resident in the Company's service, having been invited to a conference, Disturb- 
set out without suspicion, but the moment he arrived was barbarously mur- — 
dered, The rest of his party, after gallantly defending themselves in the house ‘Tynamerim 
which they occupied, shared his fate, with the exception of one sepoy who FATASE: 
escaped. A desultory warfare ensued, and lasted with little interruption to the 

end of 1832, when the chiefs made their submission, and Tirat Sing was sent 

off as a state prisoner to Dacca. In Jyntea and Kachar several attempts by 

the native chiefs to throw off the British yoke only had the effect of riveting it 

more firmly. In the Tenasserim provinces some of the ousted Burmese gover- 

nors, tempted by the smallness of the British force left for their protection, 

entered into a conspiracy to seize the towns of Tavoy and Mergui. At first it 

was successful. At Tavoy, Mung-da the former Burmese governor appeared at 

the head of 500 men, and compelling the small party of Madras infantry to 

whom it had been intrusted to retreat to the wharf, gained possession of the 

town. At Mergui, possession was gained still more easily, the British officer in 

charge of about 50 sepoys retiring without risking an encounter. These suc- 

cesses of the insurgents were short-lived, and they only waited the arrival of 

British reinforcements to resign the contest and make their submission. ‘Tran- 

quillity, however, was still doubtful, as it was well known that the ex-governor 

of Martaban was at the bottom of the conspiracy, and watching an opportunity 

to renew it. Fortunately bis proceedings had rendered him obnoxious to the 
Burmese government, and he was murdered in the midst of his plots by order 

of the viceroy of Rangoon. 

These insurrections were doubtless encouraged hy the extent to which gov- Insrtion 
ernment, in its anxiety to meet the wishes of the directors on the subject of k 
retrenchment, had carried the reduction of its military establishments. The 
same cause, of course, operated in various quarters, and produced its bitter fruits 
in other districts than those which had been recently conquered. Towards the 
end of 1829 the agricultural Koles inhabiting the district of Sumbulpoor, 
through which the Mahanuddy flows, being dissatisfied with the conduct of 
their ranee or queen, who had rendered herself obnoxious by dismissing all the 
relatives of her late husband from their offices and conferring them on her own 
immediate kindred, rose in rebellion, and were with difficulty prevented from 
marching on the capital. Peace was only restored by the interference of the 
British agent, and the deposition of the ranee, who had shown herself devoid 
of the prudence and vigour necessary for the government of her barbarous 
subjects. No sooner was this rebellion quelled than disturbances of a more 
formidable character broke out among a number of petty tributaries of the 
Company, occupying the wild tract situated between the sources of the Ner- 
budda on the west, and the Bengal districts of Burdwan and Midnapoor on the ie 
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east, and usually included under the general designation of Chota Nagpoor. 
Its aboriginal inhabitants consisted chiefly of wild tribes of Koles and Dangas, 
«who lived like savages, and subsisted in great measure on the chase ; but in the 
lower plains, and the districts directly under British authority, agriculture was 
generally practised both by the native inhabitants and a large number of new 
settlers, who had been induced by the zemindars to come from Bengal and 
Behar. These new settlers were not unnaturally regarded with jealousy by the 
aborigines, many of whom had been dispossessed of their lands to make way 
for them. The more regular form of government established by the Company 
was also very obnoxious to the chiefs, who found their wild freedom of action 
restrained by it, and thus, both chiefs and people having causes of discontent, 
an almost universal rising suddenly took place. Its fury was at first directed 
against the emigrants. Their fields were laid waste, their villages burned, and 
nearly a thousand of them were barbarously murdered. The interference of 
the British was tardier than it ought to have been, and the insurgents had 
mustered in thousands before any decided attempt was made to check them. 
‘This was the more to be lamented, as the feeble resistance which they after- 
wards made proved how easily they might have been put down at first by 
more rapid and energetic movements. Owing to the want of these, similar 
risings took place in various adjacent districts, and were not suppressed without 
serious bloodshed. 

The presidency of Madras had also its full share of disturbance. The estab- 
lishment of the ancient kingdom of Mysore by the Marquis of Wellesley had 
been regarded as a measure of very questionable policy, but the evils appre- 
hended were not realized so long as the administration was conducted by 
Purnea, under whom the country attained a high degree of prosperity. On 
his retirement in 1811 a sudden change took place. The rajah, determined to 
be his own master, conferred the office of dewan on Linga Raj, one of his own 
creatures, who possessed neither talents nor influence; alienated large portions 
of his revenue to Brahmins, who took advantage of his superstitious veneration 
for them; and squandered the hoards which Purnea had accumulated, by _ 
lavishing them on unworthy favourites. Financial embarrassments necessarily 
followed, and the people, who had formerly been contented and happy, began to 
groan under the burden of immoderate exactions. To prevent the foreseen 
consequences of such a system, the Madras government repeatedly remonstrated 
with the rajah, and in 1825 Sir Thomas Monro made a visit to Mysore, for the 
purpose of enforcing the necessary measures of reform. He received abundance 
of promises, but as soon as he departed, all idea of performance was abandoned, 
and misgovernment in many of its worst forms began to produce its usual 
results. The collectors persisting in their exactions were resisted, and not 

murdered by the ryots, and an insurrectionary spirit was exci 
which, while the rajah looked on helplessly, threatened to carry dist 
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into the territories of the Company. The insurrection first assumed a distinct 4 
and organized form in the district of Bednore, where Ram Row, one of the 
rajah’s favourites, had been guilty of intolerable oppression. In 1830 a general Keieod 
rising took place, and after various attempts at accommodation, an appeal to convert 
arms became necessary. A considerable body of Mysore troops were marched jeniover. 
into the insurgent district, and followed by three regiments of Madras infantry, 

with two companies of his Majesty's 62d, and a squadron of native cavalry. 

On a proclamation promising a redress of grievances, the ryots seemed disposed 

to return to their homes, but a new element of rebellion had been added by the 
appearance of a rival rajah, who, though a mere impostor, pretended. to be a 

lineal descendant of the former Rajahs of Bednore, and had at an earlier period 

been for a short time in actual possession of it. Thus encouraged, the insur- 
rection had become so formidable that Colonel Evans, who commanded the 

troops sent to suppress it and was advancing to Bednore, sustained a check 

which obliged him to fall back on Sheemoga. A second advance was more 
successful, and by the remission of large arrears of revenue and other necessary 
concessions, tranquillity was at length restored. The extent of the danger, 
however, rendered it necessary to take precautions for the future; and under a 

clause in the treaty of 1799, which empowered the Company on certain emer- 
gencies to assume the government, the rajah, deprived of all political power, 

was converted into a mere pensioner, and the administration, little changed in 
external form, was placed under the control of a British commissioner and four 
assistants. 

Another revolution of a still more decided character was effected about the Distur- 
same time in Coorg. The actual rajah, Vira Rajendra, was a very degenerate Cam 
descendant of the former rajah, whose heroic defence of his independence when 
it was assailed by Hyder and Tippoo has already been recorded. Unlike him 
in every respect, Vira Rajendra was a mere barbarian, ever and anon giving 
way to impulses of fury, during which he set no limits to his cruelty. Often 
without an apparent offence, the officers of his army and the inmates of his 
palace were ordered off to execution. His own kindred were not spared, and 
out of one pit in the jungle at a later period, when his atrocities were inquired 
into, the bodies of seventeen of his victims were disinterred, including among 
them those of his own aunt, the child of his sister, and the brother of her 
husband. This monstrous cruelty was of course accompanied by other abomin- 
able passions, and his sister Dewah Amajee with difficulty escaped from his 
brutality by taking refuge with her husband within the British territory 
Previous to this the rajah had manifested a decided hostility to the Company, 
and was augmenting the number of his troops, apparently with the intention 
of resisting any interference with his proceedings. On the escape of his sister 
and her husband he threw off all appearance of restraint, and positively refused 
to listen to any proposals for an amicable adjustment of the misunderstandings 
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ap.is4, produced by his misconduct, unless the fugitives were sent back in order that 
he might wreak his vengeance on them. As this barbarous demand could not 
The Rajah be complied with, it at once brought matters to a crisis, anda proclamation was 
one "issued in April, 1834, declaring that ‘the conduct of the rajah had rendered him 
eee” unworthy of the friendship and protection of the British government; that he 
had been guilty of oppression and cruelty towards his subjects; arid had assumed 
an attitude of defiance and hostility towards the British government; received 
and encouraged its proclaimed enemies; addressed letters to the government of 
Fort St. George and to the governor-general, replete with the most insulting 
expressions; and had placed under restraint an old and faithful servant of the 
Company, who had been deputed by the commissioner of Mysore to open a 
friendly negotiation; for which offences Vira, Rajendra was no longer to be 
considered Rajah of Coorg. An army was about to march against him which 
would respect the persons and property of all who were peaceably disposed; 
and such a system of government would be established as might seem best 
calculated to secure the happiness of the people.” Had the rajah, instead of 
being the most detested, been the most popular of princes, it would have been 
impossible for him to offer any effectual resistance. The British troops under 
Colonel Lindsay entered Coorg in separate divisions from the east, north, and 
west. The obstacles presented by the nature of the country were more formid- 
able than the weapons of the enemy, and in more than one instance, where due 
advantage was taken of them, the invaders not only were unable to advance, 
but obliged to retreat. This was the case particularly with the divisions 
approaching from the north and west. Those from the east made better 
progress, and on the 6th of April Colonel Lindsay took possession of Mercara, 
the capital. Four days later the rajah surrendered unconditionally, and after a 
short detention in his palace, received far better terms than he deserved, by his 
removal to Benares in the possession of an ample pension. In establishing the 
future government, the heads of villages were assembled at Mercara and desired 
to give free utterance to their wishes. There could not have been any sincerity 
in this proceeding, since the annexation of Coorg to the British territories had 
been previously determined. The formal assent of the village chiefs to this 
determination was easily obtained, and Coorg has ever since formed an integral 
portion of the presidency of Madras. 
a In dealing with the allied states, the administration of Lord William 
states. Bentinck does not appear to advantage. The home authorities, even after they 
had seen the necessity of interference, and experienced its efficacy in maintain- 
ing tranquillity, were constantly haunted by imaginary fears of the entangle- 
ments in which it might involve them, and issued a series of instructions 
directing that the residents and political agents in the different states should 


leave the native sovereigns uncontrolled in their internal management, not 
interfere unless when it might become necessary to secure sea 
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they had engaged to pay, or to prevent them from disturbing the general tran- 4.p. 1su. 
quillity by making open war upon each other. Lord William Bentinck’s own a 
views appear to have accorded with the instructions thus transmitted for his Lou 
guidance, and he early intimated a determination to make non-interference the Mo 
rule of his policy. Henceforth the British government, when it interposed, was beac 
to be understood to be pursuing its own interests only. These satisfied, it themstive 
disclaimed all right and all wish to exercise any paramount authority within 
individual states. No sooner was this rule of policy promulgated, than the 

usual results followed. The elements of confusion began to be largely developed, 

and the system of non-interference, while professed as a theory, was repeatedly 
abandoned in practice, in order that the evils which it had engendered might 

be effectually suppressed. The course thus pursued by the British government 

was neither uniform nor consistent, and native rulers often complained with 

good reason that they were neither permitted to manage in their own way, nor 
furnished with the assistance necessary to carry out the different reforms 
expected of them. Various instances of the justice of this complaint will appear 

while we take a brief survey of the condition of the leading native states during 

Lord. William Bentinck’s administration. In this survey the states may, for 
convenience of arrangement, be classed under the heads of Mahometan, 
Mahratta, and Rajpoot states. 

Beginning with the Mahometan, we naturally turn first to Delhi, where Disatiste 
the pageant representative of the Great Mogul still endeavoured to maintain a Ringe 
kind of regal state, and to complain bitterly of the successive encroachments me 
that had been made upon it. At the same time, while taking high ground on 
the subject of precedence, he was obliged to appear in the humble character of 
a petitioner for an increased maintenance. He claimed it, indeed, not as a 
favour, but as a right. The revenue of certain lands had been at one time 
reserved to him, and as in consequence of improvement the rent obtained from 
them had been increased, he insisted that a proportionate addition ought to be 
made to his income. The British government would have readily consented to 
the addition, but wished the king to receive it, and the whole of his mainten- 
ance, not as the produce of any reserved lands, but simply as a pensioner. 
Deeming this 2 new humiliation, he resisted, and on being refused redress 
by the governor-general in council, took the bold step of appealing from him to 
the home authorities. The agent he sent to England to advocate his cause was 
the celebrated Rammohun Roy, a Brahmin of the highest caste, who after 
throwing off the yoke of Hindoo superstition, had retired from public life in 
1814, and exerted himself with some success in Calentta in diffusing among 
his countrymen the knowledge of One God. Unfortunately he stopped short 
in his inquiries, and not advancing further than that bastard form of Chris- 
tianity known by the name of Unitarianism, was never able to be a successful 
Christian teacher. Such was the agent employed by the King of Delhi. It is is 
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rather difficult to account for Rammohun Roy’s acceptance of the office. He 
was in no want of the salary attached to it, and was too shrewd not to have 
perceived that, independent of every other obstacle, the very manner in which 
the mission had been conferred upon him must render it abortive. It was a 
secret appointment, of which the govern- 
ment in India had been kept in studied 
ignorance; and hence on his arrival in Eng- 
land in 1831, he no sooner presented his 
credentials, than they were declared insuf- 
ficient to justify any recognition of him as 
the King of Delhi's agent. Personally his 
reception was of the most flattering descrip- 
tion, and full homage was paid to his talents 
and character. Much was expected from 
the enlarged views which he had acquired 
in this country, but he was not destined to 
H return to India, an attack of fever having 
Raswonow Rov.—From au anonymous print, Carried him off at Bristol in September, 
1833, The King of Delhi, besides the 
expenditure which he incurred by sending an agent to England on a fruitless 
errand, was made to feel that so far from advancing his interest by the step he 
had taken, he had been guilty of irregularity, and given umbrage in high 
quarters, for Lord William Bentinck, in making a tour through Delhi to the 
Upper provinces, made the king aware of his displeasure by declining the usual 
interchange of complimentary visits. Delhi itself was shortly afterwards the 
scene of an atrocious crime. The Nabob of Fi ‘erozepoor, Ahmed Baksh Khan, at 
his death left the succession to his eldest son Shams-ud-din Khan, but set apart 
the district of Loharoo for two younger sons, and gave them the independent 
administration of it. Shams-ud-din objected to this curtailment of his heredi- 
tary territory, and as the district seemed to be mismanaged, the governor-general 
in council so far forgot. his policy of non-interference as to decide that Loharoo 
should remain with the new nabob, on condition of his providing his brothers 
in a pension equal to its estimated revenue. Mr. Fraser, the British commis- 
sioner at Delhi, disapproved of this arrangement, and succeeded in obtaining a 
postponement of it. Shams-ud-din was indignant, and considering Mr, Fraser 
as the only obstacle in his way, hired an assassin, who shot him as he was 
returning from Delhi to his residence. The assassin and the nabob having been 
seized, were brought to trial, and as the guilt of both was fully established, no 
distinction was made in the punishment, and Shams-ud-din was hanged as @ 
common malefactor. That they suffered deservedly there cannot be a doubt, and 
yet so strong was the disaffection to British rule already existing in i, that 
they were venerated by the Mahometan population as if they had been 
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In Oude the complaints of misgovernment were as loud as ever. In the a.v. 1890, 
time of the last nabob, Ghazee-ud-din Hyder, the favourite minister was Aga 
Mir, but in proportion to the influence which he possessed over the nabob, was ‘eee 
the hatred borne him by the heir apparent. A deadly feud had thus arisen, and 
the nabob, foreseeing the ruin which could hardly fail to overtake Aga Mir in 
the event of his own death, endeavoured to provide against it, not only by 
effecting an apparent reconciliation between his son and his minister, but also 
by inducing the British government to guarantee the latter in his person and 
property. The matter was accomplished more easily than might have been 
supposed. By the opportune offer of a loan of a million sterling to the Company 
in perpetuity, at five per cent. interest, at a time of great financial embarrass- 
ment, the nabob obtained the desired guarantee, and at the same time arranged 
that the interest should be paid to his dependants, among whom Aga Mir, as 
holding the foremost place, was regularly to draw one half of the whole, or 
£25,000 per annum. 

On the death of Ghazee-ud-din, his successor, Nasir-ud-din, seemed entirely suceaion 
to have forgotten his former enmity to Aga Mir, and besides continuing him cadin to 
in his office, treated him with kindness and liberality. It soon appenred, (um""* 
however, that his hatred had lost none of its virulence. He had merely been 
feeling his way, and preparing to shape his course according to what he should 
learn of the intentions of the British government. He was well aware of the 
guarantee, and not unnaturally inferred, that in consequence of it, he would 
not be allowed to take a single step to the prejudice of Aga Mir. On learning 
that the policy of non-interference had once more been inaugurated, and that 
he might calculate on being permitted to follow his own inclinations, he at once 
threw off the mask, and not contented with dismissing Aga Mir and demanding 
his accounts, threatened to make his property responsible for alleged frauds com- 
mitted on the treasury. The ex-minister immediately fell back on his guarantee, 
and appealed to the British government for protection. It could not in decency 
be refused, and it was therefore intimated to the king that Aga Mir, having 
enjoyed the full confidence of his late master, was entitled to immunity for 
whatever he had done with his sanction, and was accountable only for his pro- 
ceedings since the commencement of the new reign. This decision fell far short 
of the wishes of Nazir-ud-din, whose vindictive purposes it in a great measurs 
frustrated; but after long discussion and loud complaints of the impoliey and 
injustice of allowing a great criminal to escape, he had the mortification to see 
Aga Mir placed beyond his reach, by being conducted in. October, 1830, under 
charge of a British military escort, to Cawnpoor. 

On the dismissal of Aga Mir, the king declared his determination to be his 
own minister. For this he was totally unfit by his ignorance of business 
and his dissolute habits, and the whole power of the state was monopolized by 
men whose elevation was mainly owing to their worthlessness, So notorious 
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indeed was their incompetency, that the resident was instructed not to recog- 
nize them, and io decline all intercourse of a friendly nature till a respectable 
minister was appointed. This step, though rather a curious exemplification of 
non-interference, was undoubtedly justified by the circumstances, and the king, 
aware of the danger of continuing a struggle in which he was sure to be worsted, 
recalled Hakim, Mehdi Ali Khan, the minister whom Aga Mir had originally 
supplanted. He was then living in retirement at Furrackabad, and readily 
obeyed the summons which placed him once more at the helm of affairs 
Mr. Maddock, the resident, believing him hostile to British interests, objected 
on this ground to his nomination, but the governor-general, in the hope that 
he might be able notwithstanding this objection to employ his acknowledged 
talents in introducing important reforms, consented to acknowledge him. His 
early measures justified this expectation. The sums squandered on favourites, 
male and female, were greatly reduced. Many corrupt practices were reformed, 
and the revenue, levied directly by collectors instead of being farmed out by 
extortioners, showed signs of improvement. These changes were not effected 
without encountering vehement opposition; and asthe king himself had less 
sympathy with his subjects than with those who oppressed them, Hakim Mehdi 
was often successfully thwarted in his best measures. Under such circum- 
stances amelioration was necessarily a slow process, and the resident, who 
appears to have been somewhat inclined to take the worst view of matters, 
continued from time to time to report on them so unfavourably, that the 
necessity of assuming the administration, at least fora season, began to be openly 
talked of. So thoroughly was Lord William Bentinck at last imbued with the 
belief that the ruin of the country was not otherwise to be averted, that in 
April, 1831, when making a tour through the Upper provinces, he visited the 
king at Lucknow, and plainly intimated to him, both orally and in writing, 
that if he did not immediately begin to govern on better principles, the course 
which had been followed in the cases of the Carnatic and of Tanjore would be 
followed in regard to Oude, and it would be necessary for him to exchange his 
position of king for that of pensioner. 

The menace thus held out was too serious both in the substance and the 
manner of it not to produce considerable alarm, and not only the minister, who 
deserved some credit for the good he had already effected, promised to exert 
himself more energetically, but the king, who had too often declined to give 
him the necessary support, declared that in future nothing that could contribute 
to the cause of good government would be wanting on his part. There is n0 
reason to suspect either the king or his minister of insincerity when they made 
these declarations. The extinction of Oude as an independent kingdom was 
threatened, and nothing could prevent the threat from being carried into 
execution except immediate compliance with the reforms demanded. There 
were numerous obstacles however to be surmounted, and it is easy tolinder 
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stand how the same influence which had previously thwarted the minister was 4.p. 1891 
again vigorously exerted in opposing him. Under these circumstances what 

was the duty of the British government? Unquestionably to strengthen the Relations of 
hands of the minister, and more especially, when both he and his sovereign gevenest 
declared their inability to carry out the required reforms without extraneous “” °™* 
aid, to furnish that aid liberally to any extent that might be necessary. Strange 

to say, the governor-general, after interfering so far with the internal manage- 

ment of Oude as to threaten its existence as an independent kingdom unless 

certain changes were introduced, refused when applied to to give the least 
assistance in carrying them into effect, and with singular inconsistency 
attempted to justify the refusal on the ground that the policy which he had 
adopted would not allow him to interfere. In vain did Hakim Mehdi argue 

that by the treaty made with the Marquis of Wellesley, the right of interference, 

at least so far as to give advice, was distinetly recognized ; that the interference 

now asked was certainly not greater than that which the governor-general had 

just been exercising, and that the British government by standing aloof was 

making itself responsible for the future mal-administration of Oude, since “he 

who sees a blind man on the edge of a precipice, and will not put forth a hand 

to hold him back, is not innocent of his destruction.”. Lord William Bentinck 
remained immoveable, and while complaining loudly of the domestic policy of 

Oude, obstinately refused to assist in improving it. It would be unjust to sus- 

pect him of anything so Machiavellian as a design to hasten the crisis which he 
professed to deprecate; but the courtiers of Oude did not reason very illogically 

when they inferred, from the inconsistency and caprice which marked his con- 

duct, that the object at which he was aiming was not so much to improve the 
government, as to find in prevailing abuses a plausible pretext for usurping it. 

From his refusal to strengthen the hands of Hakim Mehdi, that minister found base: 
it impossible to maintain his position, and retired into private: life, leaving twemeut. 
Nazir-ud-din entirely in the hands of worthless favourites, :auder whom mis- 
government advanced with accelerated pace. It deserves to be noticed as a 
remarkable proof of the progress which European ideas had made even in Oude, 
that Hakim Mehdi on his retirement published a defence of his conduct/in a 
local newspaper, called the Mofusil Akhbar. “In appealing to the opinion of the 
public,” he says, “I profess that I am solely actuated by\a desire to do myself 
justice, and I disclaim every intention of wishing to draw conclusions inimical 
to the character of any one; facts as they are here related will speak for them- 
selves.” In another part of the statement, speaking of the two years over which 
his administration extended, he says: “I challenge any one to prove the exist- 
ence of a defalcation of a single rupee during the whole period. I can, indeed, 
lay my hand upon my heart and solemnly declare before Heaven, that the whole 
of my conduct was actuated with the most disinterested views of serving his 
majesty and the state.” His chief difficulties appear to have proceeded from 
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the harem, and the cause is sufficiently explained when he mentions that five 
of the inmates drew from the jaghires assigned to them an aggregate annual 
income of £192,000. 

Tn the Nizam’s dominions a considerable change was produced by the death 
of Secunder Jah, and the succession of his eldest son under the title of Nazim- 
ud-Dowlah. The new monarch immediately announced his intention to 
manage his own affairs, and the British government, in accordance with the 
professed system of non-interference, lost no time in assuring him that he was 
at perfect liberty to select his ministers and frame his internal policy. The 
immediate dismissal of Chandoo was in consequence considered certain, but he 
had managed during his long tenure of office to give so many influential 
persons an interest in his continued possession of it, that he kept his place, 
and prodigal expenditure and tyrannical extortion continued to go hand in 
hand as before. While declining to interfere directly for the suppression of 
these evils, the governor-general was not indisposed to follow the course which 
he had adopted in Oude, and menaced the government with extinction. Matters 
however did not seem as yet fully ripe for extreme measures, and before any 
decided steps were taken, the affairs of the Nizam under a different form had 
begun to attract much attention both at home and in India. 

When the true character of the transactions of William Palmer and Co. 
with the Nizam’s government was detected and exposed by Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
the directors, not satisfied with ordering that the countenance which had been 
given to them should be immediately withdrawn, imprudently went further, 
and publicly declared that the loans made by the house both to the state and 
to individuals being usurious, the payment of them could not be legally 
enforced. The directors, in causing this declaration to be made, had proceeded 
on the belief that the loans were struck at by Act 13 Geo. IIL ¢. 68, which 
enacts in its 33d section that “no subject of his majesty” in the East Indies 
“shall, upon any contract which shall be made from and after the Ist day of 
August, 1774, take directly or indirectly, for loan of any monies, wares, mer _ 
chandise, or other commodities whatsoever, above the value of twelve pounds — 
for the forbearance of one hundred pounds for a year; and so after that rate 
for a greater or lesser sum, or for a longer or shorter time; and that all bonds; 
contracts, and assurances whatsoever, made after the time aforesaid, for pay- 
ment of any principal or money to be lent or covenanted to be performed upon, 
or for any usury whereupon or whereby there shall be reserved or taken above 
the rate of twelve pounds in the hundred, as aforesaid, shall be utterly void.” 
The directors were in error in supposing that the loans of William Palmer 
and Co. were in violation of this enactment, for the twelve judges of England 
when consulted on the subject gave it as their opinion that the above limitation 


of interest did not. apply to loans made to the subjects of native independent 
Princes by British subjects domiciliated and residing within their be 
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It could not be doubted that the directors, by declaring the loans illegal, had 
unintentionally but seriously compromised the interests of the creditors of 
William Palmer and Co. In proof of this we need only quote from a letter 
which Moonir-ul-Moolk, one of the principal debtors of the house, wrote to 
Chandoo Lal, in which he says: “If the order prohibiting any money transac- 
tions with them, and the proclamation describing the claims as void, had not 
arrived, my debt to them would have been completely and fully paid; but how 
could I, in defiance of the prohibition and of such a proclamation, pay them?” 

The claims of the house against the Nizam had already been satisfied by 
the money which the Company advanced for that purpose on the security of 
the tribute payable for the Northern Circars, but large sums lent to private 
individuals remained unpaid, and though formerly supposed to be forfeited as 
usurious, might now, in consequence of the opinion of the twelve judges, be 
enforced before the native courts, The trustees for the creditors availed them- 
selves of this right, and obtained various decisions in their favour, So imper- 
fect however was the administration of justice, that payment was easily evaded, 
and could not at all be enforced where the debtors were in any way connected 
with the Nizam or his minister. Hence Moonir-ul-Moolk could not be reached 
unless the British government would consent to bring their influence to bear 
upon him. The trustees, considering the prejudice which their claims had sus- 
tained from having been denounced and stigmatized as usurious, thought them- 
selves entitled to expect this amount of interference, and were seconded in this 
view by the Board of Control; while the directors considered that neither 
justice nor sound policy would permit them to go further than to allow the 
claims to be prosecuted as ordinary debts, without any interference on their 
part in order to secure payment. After considerable discussion the board and 
the court came to an open rupture on the subject. 

In July, 1830, the court prepared the draft of a letter to Bengal, disapproy- 
ing of the degree of countenance which the supreme government had given to 
Sir William Rumbold, who, as one of the leading partners in the firm of 
William Palmer and Co., had arrived in India for the purpose of assisting in 
winding up its affairs. The board, when the draft was submitted to them, 
altered it so as to change its character entirely, and authorized the resident 
at Hyderabad to support the claims of the firm. It was now the turn of the 
court to object, and they were so far successful that the subject was in the mean- 
time left in abeyance. A final decision however was absolutely necessary, as 
the governor-general in council continued to call for it, and complained of the 
dilemma in which he was left from not having obtained it. Under these cir- 
cumstances the board, allowing the former draft and the emendations which 
they had made upon it to drop, directed a new draft to be prepared. The 
new draft, drawn up by the court on the 20th of March, 1832, in compliance 
with this injunction, was as unfortunate as the other. It corresponded to some 
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extent with the views which had been expressed by the board, for it authorized 
the resident to intimate to the court of Hyderabad the wish of his government 
that the claims of William Palmer and Co. against Moonir-ul-Moolk should be 
settled by arbitration, the Nizam previously engaging to enforce the award. 
This did not seem to the board to go far enough, and therefore, suppressing the 
draft entirely, they substituted for it a despatch which, after declaring that the 
matter in dispute required the interposition of both governments, offered the 
Nizam the option of two modes of settlement—the one arbitration, and the 
other a commission. In the former case the umpire, and in the latter the mem- 
bers, were to be nominated by the governor-general; and to make sure that 
the proceedings would not prove abortive, the Nizam, in making his selection 
between the two modes, was to engage to give effect to the decision, When 
this communication should be made to the Nizam, the justice and expediency 
of a final settlement was to be urgently pressed upon him, ‘The despatch sub- 
sequently underwent some verbal alterations, and it was added by way of 
explanation that nothing beyond earnest recommendation was contemplated, 
and that even this degree of interference would not have been adopted had the 
home authorities not felt, that they had unintentionally prejudiced the claims 
by entertaining and promulgating an erroneous opinion of their illegality. 
While admitting asa general rule that nothing can be more improper and 
impolitic than for the British government to use its influence with the native 
princes of India in order to enforce the payment of private debts contracted-by 
themselves or their subjects, we are inclined to think that there were circum- 
stances which made the claims of the creditors of William Palmer and Co. an 
exception to the rule, and that the amount of interference proposed in the 
despatch of the Board of Control did not go beyond the justice of the case. 
It seemed otherwise to the directors, who not only objected to it on principle, 
but determined to ayail themselves of every means in their power to prevent 
the authoritative transmission of the despatch to India. With this view they 
rescinded the resolution under which they had prepared their original draft, 
and then declining to take any initiative step in the matter, denied the right 
of the board to originate any despatch in regard to it. The board, they argued, 
might, by 33 Geo. IIL. ¢. 52, modify to any extent any intended despatch which 
the directors submitted for approval, provided it related “to the civil or military 
government or revenues of the said territorial acquisitions in India,” and might; 
moreover, when “the levying of war, or making peace, or treating or negoti- 
ating with any of the native states or princes in India” was “the subject 
matter of any of their deliberations,” originate a despatch without consulting 
the directors, and insure secrecy by transmitting it at once through the secret 
committee specially appointed for that purpose. But the proposed despatch 
respecting the claims of William Palmer and Co, did not fall under any of these 
heads, and therefore, now the directors had resolved feteke no fetes ht 
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regard to the matter, it was incompetent for the Board of Control to inter- .p. 1833. 
meddle. The subject was not one of those on which they might originate a 
despatch, and transmit it through the secret committee, without consulting the weit or 
directors, and inasmuch as it did not relate “‘to the civil or military govern- jmmat 
ment or revenues,” it was no longer under the cognizance of the board, even {fut”” 
for modification, since the directors had formally withdrawn it. Brought to 
this point, the real question now raised was whether the court of directors, 
after submitting a proposed despatch to the Board of Control, could subse- 
quently prevent them from adjudicating upon it, by simply withdrawing it and 
pleading that it did not relate to civil or military government or revenues. 
The solution of this question obviously depended on the interpretation of the 
statute, and since the court and the board were equally determined not to yield, 
it only remained to appeal to a legal tribunal. The board accordingly applied 
to the Court of King’s Bench for a writ of mandamus, compelling the directors 
to transmit the contested despatch. After a full argument the board prevailed, 
and the issue of the writ on the 29th of January, 1833, left the directors no 
alternative but to obey, ten of their number however recording a strong protest 
against the despatch as a violation of treaties, of substantial justice, and of 
sound policy. The effect of this process was to establish the complete supremacy 
of the Board of Control, but the point raised must have been of some nicety, as 
it was deemed necessary in a subsequent statute to correct the vagueness of 
language used in 88 Geo. III. ¢. 52, by extending the control of the board to 
all public matters whatever. 

In regard to the relations of the British government with the Mahratta Relatiow 


with the 


states a few remarks will suffice. Nagpoor, placed under the almost absolute Matratts 
control of the resident Mr. (afterwards Sir Richard) Jenkins, had made rapid ae 
progress, and the best wish that could be formed for the country was that its 
actual administration should be continued. This, however, was not practicable. 
The rajah had attained his nineteenth year, and naturally longing to be his own 
master, no sooner gave utterance to the wish, than Lord William Bentinck, in 
accordance with his declared policy, at once complied with it. The native 
administration was certainly no improvement on that which preceded, but as 
important checks were still retained, and the native ministers whom the rajah 
appointed were contented to submit to the guidance of the resident, Nagpoor 
taken as a whole continued to be prosperous. On the opposite side of India, 
in the territories of the Guicowar, matters wore a less pleasing aspect. When 
Syajee Row succeeded to the imbecile prince in whose name he had previously 
governed, great hopes were entertained. He had. always co-operated cordially 
with the resident, and now that all the restraints which his position as regent 
imposed upon him were removed, it was naturally expected that his increase of 
power would be followed by an increase of the general prosperity. It proved 
otherwise. Paying little regard to his own obligations, he soon began to disre- , .. 
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A.p.1390. gard those of which, with his own consent, the British government had become 
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guarantees. A collision thus became inevitable, the Guicowar using every 
means to escape from his obligations, and the resident insisting on his fulfilment 


Guicowar. Of them. One thing which made the Guicowar’s conduct more provoking, was, 
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that in refusing to pay his debts he could not plead poverty. On the contrary, 
he refused to pay, merely that he might be able to gratify a propensity for 
hoarding, and had managed in the course of five years to deposit in his coffers 
about £600,000 of surplus revenue, which, by express stipulation, belonged not: 
to him, but to his creditors. The opposition of the resident to this dishonest 
course only exposed him to insult, and the Guicowar carried his hostility so fur 
that Sir John Malcolm, the governor of Bombay, was obliged to interfere. As 
there could be no doubt that the guarantees of the British government had 
been bestowed too lavishly, it was deemed advisable, after Lord William 
Bentinck became governor-general, to try the effect of tranquilizing measures; 
and one great source of misunderstanding was removed by means of an arrange 
ment which diminished the number of the guarantees, or restricted them to 
personal immunity, and restored to the Guicowar several districts, the revenues 
of which had been sequestrated in security. For a time the desired effect 
appeared to be produced, but the Guicowar ere long returned to his former 
practices, and at last the forbearance which had been exercised towards him 
was found only to have rendered interference and restraint absolutely necessary. 
In Holkar’s dominions the event of greatest importance during Lord! 
* William Bentinck’s administration was a new succession, rendered necessary by 
the death of Mulhar Row Holkar at the age of twenty-seven, in October, 1833. 
As he left no children, his widow, with the consent of his mother Kesaree Bai, 
adopted a child of three years old, said to be descended from Tookajee Holkar, and 
placed him on the musnud under the title of Martand Row, Kesaree Bai acting 
as his guardian, and Madho Row Furnavese, the minister of the late rajah, con- 
tinuing to conduct the administration as before. The validity of this sueces- 
sion was soon disputed by Haree Holkar, a nephew of Jeswunt Row Holkar, 
who, having escaped from Mahaswara, where he had been confined asa prisoner, 
appeared at the head of a powerful body of supporters and claimed to succeed: 
as legal heir. Hitherto the British government, though the resident had 
attended Martand Row’s installation, had otherwise kept aloof, and on being 
applied to for aid by Kesaree Bai refused to interfere, A civil war thus became 
imminent, but Haree Holkar's partizans increased so rapidly that the Bai, 
believing the contest to be hopeless, abandoned it and invited him to Indore. 
There being no longer any competition, the governor-general was now able, 
without violating his system of neutrality, to take part in the proceedings, and 
Haree Holkar entered Indore accompanied by a British escort, He possessed 
few qualifications for the elevation thus conferred upon him; and by placing 
himself entirely in the hands of a worthless and incompetent minister ate 
awa! 
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name of Revajee Phansia, soon produced so much disturbance and distress, as to a.p. 1832, 
make it a serious question whether the British government ought not to under- 
take the administration and reduce Haree Holkar to the condition of a pensioner. 

After the death of Dowlut Row Scindia in March, 1827, effect was given to en 
what appeared to have been his intentions, by allowing his favourite wife, 
Baiza Bai, to adopt as his successor a boy of eleven years of age of the name of 
Janakajee, and continue in the meantime to govern as regent. In carrying 
out this arrangement Janakajee was affianced to her grand-daughter. Baiza 
Bai had consented to these arrangements with great reluctance. Her ambition 
was to retain the government for life, while she foresaw that Janakajee would 
in all probability insist in the course of a few years on taking it into his own 
hands, This actually proved the case, and Baiza Bai enraged began to form a 
scheme for setting Janakajee entirely aside. Her grand-daughter to whom he 
was affianced had died, and she had a married daughter, Chimna Bai, who 
was pregnant, and might produce an heir to the late Scindia in the direct line. 
These views received no countenance from the British government. ‘The oak, 
adoption of Janakajee had been sanctioned by all the leading persons in the 
court and camp at Gwalior, and any attempt to rescind it would be strenuously 
opposed. Baiza Bai, however, was not to be dissuaded, and commenced the 
execution of her scheme by placing Janakajee under strict supervision, and 
making him virtually a prisoner in her palace. He made his escape and took 
refuge with the resident, declaring that his life was in danger. After a time an 
apparent reconciliation was effected, but the views of the parties were openly 
declared, and Lord William Bentinck during a visit which he paid to Gwalior 
was importuned by both, A decided declaration on his part would undoubtedly 
have settled the dispute, but from being hampered as usual by his neutral 
system he refused to utter it, and left the factions to carry on the struggle in 
their own way, till actual disturbance and threatened anarchy should at last 
compel him to interfere. At present he only ventured to give an equivocal 
advice, which being interpreted by Baiza Bai to mean that she was, if possible, 
to keep her power, and by Janakajee that he was, if possible, to wrest it from 
her, rather hastened than protracted the crisis On the 10th of July, 1833, civit war 
some of the disciplined battalions of Gwalior, who had espoused the cause of Iimeuiy 
Janakajee, having beset the palace, carried him off to the camp, and compelled "“"™** 
Baiza Bai to save herself by flight. After taking refuge with her brother Hindoo 
Row, she was proceeding to the house of the resident, who had declined an 
invitation to visit her, when she was encountered by a strong body of Janakajee’s 
troops. It was now too late to stand aloof any longer on the neutral system, 
and the resident succeeded, not without difficulty, in preventing the effusion of 
blood. Ultimately the Bai saw the necessity of resigning the contest, and 
retired with a liberal pension to a jaghire in the south of India. The govern- 
ment did not improve under Janakajee. He had owed his success in a great Le 
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A.D. 1890, measure to the military, who, thus conscious of their importance, lost no oppor- 
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tunity of turning it to account, frequently breaking out into mutiny, and pro- 
ducing disturbances, not only destructive of the prosperity of Scindia’s territo- 
ries, but dangerous to other states. The necessary result might have been 
foreseen, though it was not actually realized till a later period. 

In the relations maintained with the Rajpoot states during Lord William 
Bentinck’s administration, we see little more than a series of inconsistencies 
produced by the profession of non-interference, and the frequently recurring 
necessity of acting in direct violation of it. In Kotah a singular form of gov- 
ernment existed. The offices both of rajah and of prime-minister, or as he was 
called, raj-rana, were hereditary. The effect was to establish two co-equal 
sovereigns, who if they chose to work together for the public good, might 
secure a high degree of prosperity, but were equally capable, and much more 
likely, by pursuing opposite counsels, of throwing the country into confusion. 
During the wise and vigorous administration of Zalim Sing as raj-rana, Kotah 
flourished, and even after his death, and the succession of his son Madhoo Sing 
to his hereditary office, owing to the mutual moderation practised by him and 
his nominal master, and also'to the occasional mediation of Colonel Caulfield, 
the resident, misunderstandings seldom arose, or were removed before the public 
peace was disturbed. This favourable position of affairs could not long con- 
tinue. New successions placed the powers of government in new hands, and 
collisions between the rajah and the raj-rana became the rule rather than the 
exception. A feverish excitement was thus constantly kept up, and the pro- 
sperity of the country began visibly to decline. The British government after 
standing aloof was obliged to interfere. The government however was 80 
viciously constituted, that it seemed impossible to effect a remedy without 
changing it in its essential features, and an arrangement as equitable as the 
circumstances admitted was made, by conferring a third of the territories of 
Kotah on the raj-rana, as an independent sovereignty, and leaving the rajah 
in uncontrolled possession of the remaining two-thirds. This arrangement, 
though seen to be advisable, was not carried into effect till some years later. 

The Rajpoot state of Boondee was about the same time seriously disturbed. 
The Rajah Ram Sing was a minor, and the ranee, his mother, desirous to retain 
the rule which she exercised as guardian, kept him in ignorance, and even 
encouraged him in vice in the hope that while thus unfit, he might cease to 
have any wish to govern. Young as he was, the rajah was married to a daughter 
of the Rajah of Joudpoor. The mother made it part of her policy to estrange 
him from his wife, and perhaps succeeded all the more easily that she was ten 
years his senior. The princess however, knowing her rights, resented the treat- 
ment to which she was subjected, and complained to her father. His first step 
in consequence was to represent the case to the British agent, and request hi 
to interfere in his daughter's behalf. Th gang ating te 
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tions declined the task, and the Rajah of Joudpoor, thus left to seek his own .. 1880, 
remedy, first remonstrated by an envoy, and then, when this proved unavailing, an 
sent a deputation accompanied by a body of 300 troops to demand the princess, Distur- 
and escort her back to her father’s house. ‘The troops encamped outside the Boondes. 
town, and the deputation entered. They were met by a number of their 


countrymen forming the princess's original suite, and sent a messenger to the 
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durbar. The ostensible object was to ask when it would be convenient to 
receive them, but a murderous design lurked beneath. The messenger was in 
fact an assassin, who instead of waiting for an answer, drew his sword and 
plunged it into the heart of Deva Krishan Row, the Boondee minister. The 
assassin was immediately slain, and the whole deputation would undoubtedly 
have been massacred, had not Mr. Trevelyan, the political agent, hastened from 
Kotah, and sueceeded in obtaining permission for the departure of all, except 
three, who being considered leaders, were detained and put to death, Man nriusn 
Sing, the Rajah of Joudpoor, appears to have been privy to the assassination, but ““"*"™"** 
it suited him to deny this in the most solemn manner, and to declare that he 
would be utterly disgraced if he did not signally revenge what he called the 
murder of his innocent servants at Boondee, In former times the feud which 
had been thus raised could not have been suppressed without an exterminating 
war, which would in all probability have spread over the whole of Rajpootana. 
The governor-general fortunately met the danger with more than his usual 
promptitude, and after a long and acrimonious discussion a mutual oblivion of 
injuries was agreed to. 

Bhim Sing, the Rana of Odeypoor, whose abominable conduct in consenting 
to the murder of his daughter for the purpose of relieving himself from political 
embarrassment has already been recorded, died in 1828, after a reign of more Le 
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4.D.18. than half a century. During his last years the peace of his territories had been 
greatly disturbed by wild tribes, particularly the Minas inhabiting the district 
mages of Chappan in the south-west, and the Grasias and Bheels of the south and 
oor. east. They had ultimately been kept permanently in check by a strong body 
of the Company’s troops, but under the non-interference policy these had been 
withdrawn, and the rana and his minister were told that they must depend 
entirely upon themselves for the maintenance of internal tranquillity. This 
was a task to which they were altogether incompetent, and it was not long 
before marauders were carrying depredations to the very gates of Odeypoor. 
Jivan Sing, who succeeded his father as rana, had for some time taken an active 
share in the government, and displayed talents which were deemed capable of 
restoring tranquillity to his country. Such a prince was surely entitled to the 
utmost encouragement, and yet one of the first steps taken by the governor- 
general was to intimate to him, that henceforth he must not calculate on any 
assistance in maintaining internal tranquillity. The state of his hill districts, 
he was told, did not immediately concern British India. On this selfish and 
short-sighted policy, at the very time when the chiefs were openly declaring 
themselves unable to check the maranding propensities of their dependants, the 
regular troops of the Company were withdrawn, and the levy of irregulars was 
disbanded. At the same time the residency was abolished, and the communi- 
cation between the two governments was transferred to the political agent 
stationed at Ajmere, as a subordinate of the resident at Delhi. It is right to 
add that the rajah, though thus suddenly involved 
in difficulties, managed in a great measure to sur- 
mount them. Partly, it may be, froma feeling of 
despondency he gave way at first to habits of dis- 
sipation, but he had the good sense and firmness 
afterwards to change his course, and discharge his 
proper duties with assiduity and success. 

The relations of the British government about 
this period with Man Sing, the Rajah of Joud- 
poor, were so little of a friendly nature that open 
hostilities were at one time threatened. From a 
superstitious veneration for a sect of religious 
mendicants or yogis, he not only submitted to 
them as his spiritual guides, and allotted them 
about a fifth of his whole revenues, but intrusted 








Sn eee a Betoc’ them. with.the whole power of the state. Under 


the idea that he thus enjoyed supernatural pro- 
With tection, he did not deem it necessary to guard against giving offence, and 
when remonstrated with, returned sullen or insulting answers. When 


the governor-general made a visit to Ajmere in 1831, he excused hi mn 
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frivolous grounds for declining the invitation which he received to meet him. AD, 1894, 
It was also known, that so far from exerting himself to suppress the robber eae 
tribes of the desert of Parkar, he was in league with them, and had on one hostilities 
occasion, when they were suddenly dispersed, given a secret asylum to one of ries 
their chiefs. Complaints of depredations, either 
directly committed or instigated by him, were made 
from various other quarters, and, as remonstrance 
had no effect upon him, it was resolved at once to 
have recourse to decisive measures. Accordingly, 
at the end of the rains in 1834, a large force as- 
sembled at Ajmere under Brigadier-general Steven- 
son, and prepared to move against Joudpoor. This 
demonstration was of itself sufficient, and Man Sing 
hastened to avert the ruin which impended over 
him, by sending a deputation to Ajmere with full 
power to make every concession. “What occasion 
could there be,” said his vakeels, “for the march 
of an army against the rajah? A single chuprasi 
(a servant wearing a badge) sent to Joudpoor to 
communicate the governor-general’s pleasure would 
suffice.” These professions were taken at no more than they were worth, and 

a regular treaty was concluded, obliging the rajah to pay indemnity for past 
offences, and curtailing his power of future mischief. 

In the Rajpoot state of Jeypoor, the reluctance of the governor-general to Relations 
interfere with its internal administration let loose the elements of discord, and Rethe 
gave rise to a series of intrigues which issued at last in the perpetration of an 
atrocious crime. The ranee or mother of the young rajah, acting under the 
influence of a person of the name of Jota Ram, endeavoured to perpetuate her 
power, and was violently opposed by the leading thakoors or chiefs. A series 
of party struggles in consequence took place, and the contending factions 
appealed to the governor-general, each in the hope of obtaining a favourable 
decision. Early in 1834, while matters were thus in suspense, the ranee died, 
and an attempt was made to get quit of all competing claims for the regency, 
by dispensing with it altogether, and giving the personal administration to the 
rajah himself, who was now approaching maturity. Jota Ram meanwhile 
managed to maintain his authority, and the strife became still more bitter than 
before. A momentary cessation took place when the British army began to 
assemble at Ajmere. It was destined ostensibly against Joudpoor, but as it 
might easily embrace Jeypoor in its operations, the contending factions there 
deemed it prudent to suspend their intestine struggles The submission of the 
Joudpoor rajah having rendered the expedition against him unnecessary, it was 
determined to employ part of the troops in an expedition against the robber Le 
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4p. 1833. chiefs of Shekhawatee, a country situated between Jeypoor and Bikaneer, and 
nominally tributary to the former, but in fact independent, or rather utterly 
Death ofthe Jawless. For a number of years the chiefs had carried on their depredations 
ce wholesale, without sparing the British territories, and it was strongly suspected 
picious- that Jota Ram had not disdained to share in their plunder. His conduct 
sumtanes: certainly confirmed this suspicion, On first hearing of the expedition he 
repaired to Ajmere, and expostulated against it as unnecessary, and after it had 
taken place, and the country had in consequence been placed under British 
management, he had protested against this measure as a violation of the rights 
of Jeypoor. Shortly afterwards, the rajah died suddenly. Foul play was sus- 
pected, and the general belief was that Jota Ram, and Rupa, a female who was 
acting in concert with him, had murdered their prince in order that they might 
prolong their power by acting as the guardians of his infant son. In this they 
were disappointed. Major Alves, as political agent of the British government, 
undertook the guardianship, and in concert with the leading chiefs formed 
new administration, from all connection with which Jota Ram and Rupa were 
excluded, the former being removed to Dessar, about thirty miles east of the 
capital, and the latter to a residence within it, where a guard of British sepoys 
was necessary to protect her against the public fury. Not to break the narra- 
tive, the events which followed this arrangement, though reaching a few months 
beyond the close of Lord William Bentinck’s administration, must here 1 
briefly detailed. : 
‘The British On the 4th of June, 1835, Major Alves, while quitting the palace along 
‘outa with Mr, Blake his assistant, Lieutenant Ludlow, and Cornet Macnaghten, 
iMitaxt after an interview with the ranee mother and the thakoors, was attacked 
mantel and wounded by one of the bystanders, who rushed upon him with a 
drawn sword. Fortunately, his wound though severe was not mortal, and 
he was conveyed without obstruction to the residency. ‘The assassin had 
in the meanwhile been seized and placed under a guard at the palace. Mr. 
Blake, who had remained with the guard, prepared to return to the resi- 
dency, and came out holding in his hand the bloody sword which had been 
taken from the assassin. An excited crowd had gathered round the palace, 
and he had no sooner started off on his elephant than a fierce attack was made 
upon him. Seeing escape impossible, he stopped at a temple. The doors were 
shut, but along with the elephant driver, and an attendant chuprasi, he gained 
aceess by a window, and was secreted by two persons, who were within, in a 
small chamber. Here he had only a short respite, for the mob forcing their 
way, seized him as he was attempting to escape, murdered him, and threw his 
body into the street. The atrocity was attributed at first to some sudden and 
‘unaccountable outburst of popular fury, but subsequent investigation traced it 
to the partizans of Jota Ram. All who were proved to have been accessory 

to the conspiracy, or to have assisted in carrying it ont, suffered death.| °T' 
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same sentence, though recorded against Jota Ram and his brother, was not a.p. 1ss1. 
executed, and was ultimately commuted into imprisonment for life within the a 
British territory. 

Another part of Lord William Bentinck’s administration, which must not pean 
be allowed to pass unnoticed, is that which relates to his intercourse with states, native 
so remotely situated that they might be considered as lying beyond the ordinary = 
sphere of Indian policy. The alarm felt for the safety of the Indian empire by 
the British ministry, was formerly caused by the proceedings of the French; 
but more recently it had taken a different direction, and the rapid encroach- 
ments made by the Russians in Persia were regarded as the prelude of an inva- 
sion of India from that quarter. It was therefore deemed good policy not to 
remain mere spectators of this approaching danger, but to anticipate it by 
forming alliances with the states through which an invading army must 
advance, and thus throw a formidable barrier in its way. At first the real 
design was not mentioned, and nothing more was ostensibly proposed, than the 
establishment of commercial intercourse, by opening the navigation of the 
Indus, and thus obtaining access to the heart of Central Asia. Cominunications The Ameors 


ees ? ; = cf Sand, 
with this view were accordingly opened with the Ameers of Scinde, who after“ 





manifesting great reluctance were induced to conclude a treaty, by which the 
merchants and traders of India were permitted to convey their goods along the 
Indus, free from vexatious delays, and subject only to moderate rates of duty. 





Roxseet Stso's EcAMPMEST SEAR Rooper, on the Sutlej.—From White's Views in the Himalayas, 


In this treaty the Ameers, unable to conceal their suspicions, procured the 
insertion of a declaration that the contracting parties should never “look with 

a covetous eye on the possessions of each other.” Similar treaties were con- RunjectSing. 
cluded with the Nabob of Bhawulpoor and with Runjeet Sing. With the latter 

a closer connection than a mere commercial treaty could form seemed desirable, Le 
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A.p.1ss1. and in order to conciliate his friendship, Lord Ellenborough, then president of 
"the Board of Control, addressed a letter to him in the name and by command 
of his majesty William IV., with a pre- 
sent of some English horses of uncom- 
mon size, for which he was known to 
have a fancy. The letter and present 
were delivered by Lieutenant Alexander 
Burnes at Lahore, in July, 1831, and in 
the following October a meeting took 
place at Roopur on the Sutlej, between 
Runjeet Sing and the governor-general. 
The only avowed object of the meeting 
was to strengthen the bonds of a friend- 
ship already existing, and a week passed 
away in the interchange of visits, gaudy 
ceremonials, and military evolutions, the 
governor-general having with him, in 
addition to his usual body guards, two 
squadrons of his Majesty's 16th lancers, 
Bo lh ack eid mate ata a troop of horse artillery, two risalas of 
Skinner's horse, his Majesty's 31st foot, 
and two regiments of native infantry, while Runjeet Sing had come escorted 
by 10,000 of his best horse, and 6000 of his best infantry. It was suspected 
that more serious matters mingled with these amusements, and there is now no 
room to doubt that the foundation was then laid of that alliance, the bitter 

fruits of which were afterwards reaped in the war with Afghanistan. 
Shah Shujah At this very time Shah Shujah, the ex-King of Cabool, who had been driven 
Roose from his throne more than twenty years before, was living at Loodiana, a 
uns,’ pensioner on the bounty of the British government. Previous to the above 
meeting at Roopur, the ex-king, with a view to his restoration, had been nego- 
tiating with Runjeet Sing, and the conditions had been all but definitively 
arranged. These conditions were known to the governor-general, and it is 
impossible to believe that Runjeet Sing allowed the week to pass away without 
sounding him on the subject, and ascertaining that in aiding the restoration of 
Shah Shujah he would at least have the acquiescence of the British govern- 
ment. It is trne that Lord William Bentinck, when directly applied to by 
Shah Shujah, fell back on his neutral policy and declined to interfere; but it is 
known that the proceedings of Dost Mahomed, the actual ruler of Cabool, had 
already awakened suspicion, and that the governor-general, under instructions 
from England, was jealously watching his intercourse directly with Persia, and 


as it was therefore concluded indirectly with Russia. Hence the first attempt 
of Shah Shujah to recover his throne, as it was commenced in 1833, when-T 
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William Bentinck was governor-general and had undoubtedly his best wishes, ap. 189. 
though it did not receive his actual co-operation, may not improperly be P 
regarded as one of the important events connected with his administration. 

When Shah Shujah started from Loodiana in January, 1833, he could only Eola 
muster a few hundred followers; on his arrival at Shikarpoor they amounted Saat. 
to 30,000. The Ameers of Scinde gave him a most friendly reception, and 
continued for a time to furnish him with abundant supplies; but when he 
delayed his departure, and instead of being satisfied, continued daily to increase 
his demands, they became completely alienated, and determined to rid them- 
selves of the burden at all hazards. They accordingly collected their forces. 

Shah Sbujah on his part was not disinclined to an appeal to arms, and in 
January, 1834, a pitched battle was fought near Roree. Shah Shujah proved 
victorious, and the Ameers having purchased his departure by consenting to 
pay him an additional subsidy, and assist him with an auxiliary force, he com- 
menced his advance on Kandahar. He encountered little resistance, and was 
in hopes of an easy capture, when the approach of Dost Mahomed from Cabool, 
at the head of a powerful force, completely changed the aspect of affairs. 
Shah Shujah retired to Abbasabad, where he was brought to bay, and ventured 
to risk a battle. Owing partly to the treachery, and partly to the cowardice Hisultimate 
of his followers, he was signally discomfited, and fled westward with a slender sb 
escort to the fort of Laush, the chief of which gave him an asylum. After a 
short delay he marched north to Furrah, expecting reinforcements from Herat, 
but being disappointed, and threatened by a party of horse under Rehim Khan, 
he fled across the desert of Seistan, and after great privations, reached Kelat. 
His pursuer had followed close upon his track, but the chief of Kelat having 
taken the ex-king under his protection, refused to surrender him. On this a 
characteristic bargain was struck, the chief of Kelat agreeing to withdraw his 
protection, and Rehim Khan agreeing to desist from pursuit. Shah Shujah, 
thus obliged once more to shift for himself, repaired to Hyderabad, where the 
Ameers treated him with more kindness than might have been anticipated 
after their late quarrel. From Hyderabad he proceeded north-east across the 
desert of Jessulmeer, and again fixed his residence at Loodiana. His second 
expedition furnishes a tale of disgrace and disaster which must be reserved for 
future narration. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Approaching expiry of the Company’s charter—Views of ministers and of the Company—Bill for 
renewing the charter introduced—The discussions produced by it—The act passed—Its leading 
provisions—Close of Lord William Bentinck’s administration. 







RING the greater part of Lord William Bentinck’s administra- 
tion, India and its affairs engrossed a far larger share of the 
attention of the British public and legislature than had usually 
been allotted to them. The Company’s existing charter was to 
{pee} expire in 1834. Ought it to be renewed at all, and if renewed, 
under what conditions? These were questions which it had become abso- 
lutely necessary to answer, and in which, it was well understood, the manu- 
facturing and commercial interests of the country were deeply involved. The 
monopoly of trade to India had been advantageously abolished—why should 
that of the trade to China be retained? As early as 1829 the leading towns of 
the United Kingdom had begun to agitate the subject, and to load the tables 
of both Houses of Parliament with petitions against the renewal of the charter, 
and in February, 1830, select committees were appointed on the recommenda- 
tion of ministers themselves, Lord Ellenborough making the motion in the 
lords, and Sir Robert Peel in the commons. Both movers carefully abstained 
from giving any indication of the views entertained by the cabinet, and the 
committees were simply appointed “to inquire into the present state of the 
affairs of the East India Company, and into the trade between Great Britain 
and China, and to report their observations thereupon to the house.” The 
death of George IV., the dissolution of parliament, and the formation of a new 
ministry pledged to parliamentary reform, withdrew attention for a time 
from the concerns of India. The committees, however, re-appointed from 
session to session, had not been idle, and a vast body of evidence oral and 
written had been accumulated. 

The expediency of throwing open the trade to China could scarcely admit 
of serious discussion. It was open to all the other trading nations of the world, 
and were the British alone to be excluded from it, in order that all the profit 
which it yielded might be monopolized by a company? As usual, however, 
both parties pushed their views to an extreme, the free traders maintaining 
that the Company had no interest to oppose the opening of the trade because it 
yielded them no profit, and the Company, on the other hand, maintaining that 


the profit which it yielded was so large and so necessary to meet the payment 








of their dividends, that they would be ruined if deprived of it. 
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mass of conflicting evidence had been given on the subjéct, the result acquiesced .p. 18%. 
in by the most competent judges was, that during the last fifteen years of the 
Company’s monopoly of the China trade, they had realized from it an aggregate pares 
profit of £15,414,000, or rather more than a million sterling annually. But companys 
when this fact was admitted, it carried little weight with it, because it was 
alleged that the profit was obtained by enhancing the price, and was, in fact, 

a tax levied upon the whole consumers of tea for the benefit of a particular cor- 
poration. Even admitting that the profit was legitimately gained by fair trade 
without taxing the consumers, the question still returned, Why should this profit 

go entirely into the pockets of one class of individuals, to the exclusion of all the 

other merchants of the kingdom? Behind this question there was still another. 

The Company made a million annually by the China trade. Was this the 
maximum profit that could be realized? The extinction of monopoly naturally 
extended commerce, and there was therefore every reason to expect, that if the 

trade were thrown open, it would rapidly extend, so as at once to add greatly 

to the amount of aggregate profit realized by individuals, and of revenue drawn 

by the public. To these views no solid objection could be stated. 

After the question of monopoly was virtually decided, and the Company, vetien 
if continuing to trade at all, could not expect to oceupy any vantage ground, future 
the next point was to settle the future government of India. Was the old orindia 
machinery to be thrown aside as worn out and useless, or might it not be possible 
by means of alterations and repairs to render it more efficient than ever? The 
moment the monopoly of the Company was extinguished, its trade, exposed to 
general competition, ceased to be of any value. Nothing, therefore, could be 
lost by agreeing to abandon it. Acting on this view ministers proposed that 
the Company should entirely sink their commercial, and in future act only in 
a political character, their governing powers and relations to the Board of 
Control remaining, with slight modifications, the same as before. The directors, 
when this proposal was submitted to them, expressed great doubts of being able 
to carry on the government, when divested of their commercial character, but 
they were willing, if certain difficulties which they pointed out could be 
obviated, to recommend to the proprietors to close with the proposal. One 
important point, however, still remained to be explained. Whatever might be 
the view taken as to the territorial rights of the Company, they were certainly 
possessed of a large amount of capital, of which it never could be proposed to 
deprive them, and it was therefore necessary to ascertain how this capital was 
in future to be secured, and from what source the dividends payable on it were 
to be derived. 

On this subject a serious difference of opinion arose. The proposal of 
ministers was, that the whole of the Company’s commercial assets should, so 
far as possible, be converted into money, and that with the sum thus obtained 
a portion of the Indian debt, bearing interest equal in amount to £630,000, Ts 
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.D.18%. now annually payable in dividends, should be discharged In future the 


dividends would be regarded as an annuity payable to the proprietors of India 


Negotiations stock, and charged upon the territorial revenue of India. After a certain fixed 
between 5 Z Z js e x 5 
government term it would be in the option of parliament to redeem this annuity, by paying 


and the 
‘Company. 


Different 
questions 
agitated. 


for every £5, 5s. of annuity, £100 of capital. The directors objected that these 
assets, if converted into cash, would suffice to purchase an investment in consols 
equal to the amount of their dividends, and that they were, therefore, entitled 
in fairness to demand that the assets should either be employed in making 
such an investment for the behoof of the proprietors, or at least so employed 
as to provide an effectual guarantee, both for the regular half-yearly payment 
of the dividends, and in the event of redemption, for the payment of such an 
amount of principal as would produce the dividends by investing it in the 
funds. According to the Company the value of their stock, including assets of 
every kind, amounted on the Ist of May, 1829, to £21,103,000, and they had 
also a random claim of £5,000,000 as the value of fixed property in India, This 
last claim, however, was very problematical, and even in making up the stock 
to twenty-one millions, one item of £4,632,000, as due from territory, was 
added, and another of £3,796,000, as chargeable to territory, omitted. The pro- 
priety both of the addition and the omission was strongly questioned, and if, as 
was not improbable, the one should fall to be deducted from the assets, and the 
other added to the debit of the Company, the effect would be to cut off nearly 
eight millions and a half from the aggregate capital, reducing its value at one 
stroke from £21,103,000 to £12,675,000. Nor was this all. Several of the 
items composing this lower value were subject to dispute, and it was therefore 
not impossible that in making a final adjustment, whether by arbitration or 
legal proceedings, other important deductions might be made. These considera- 
tions rendered a compromise desirable, and the original proposal of ministers 
was ultimately accepted, with this important addition, that two millions sterling 
of the commercial assets should be invested in the funds, and there accumulated 
to form a collateral security for the capital of the Company and its future 
redemption. 

The next point to be considered was the term before which the power of 
redemption should not be exercised, and to which the government of India 
should be continued to the Company. Ministers were willing that the com- 
pulsory redemption should not be competent within forty years, but they 
refused to accede to the proposal of the directors, that the government should 
be continued to the Company till the annuity should be actually redeemed; 
ultimately, however, they conceded so far as to consent that the government 
should be continued to the Company for twenty years, and that at the end of 
this or any subsequent period they should not be deprived of it without a three 
years’ notice, and the option of demanding payment of the capital, and loy- 
ing the whole or any part of it in resuming their trade, should iyo 
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do so. Among the various other points discussed, the only one requiring parti- 
cular notice at present, was the degree of power to be possessed respectively by 
the Board of Control and the Company. Ministers proposed that the absolute 
power which the Company now possessed of recalling the governors of the 
presidencies and the commander-in-chief should be restricted, by giving the 
board a veto on the recall. This proposal was strenuously objected to by the 
directors, who maintained that the natural tendency of the new arrangements 
was to diminish their influence, and that therefore they were entitled to expect, 
that if any change were to be made in the relative positions of the board and 
the Company, it would be by curtailing the overgrown authority of the former, 
and strengthening the impaired powers of the latter. Following out this view, 
they referred to the manner in which the directors had been coerced by the 
issue of the writ of mandamus, in regard to the claims of creditors in the 
Nizam’s dominions, and threatened with the issue of the same writ in regard to 
similar claims in Oude. Such proceedings might be repeated, and as their 
obvious effect was to weaken the hands of government, and even bring it into 
contempt, it seemed absolutely necessary either to give a right of appeal in the 
event of differences between the court and the board, or at all events to provide 
for their publicity by bringing them directly under the notice of parliament. 
‘Ministers gave way so far as to desist from pressing for a veto on the powers of 
recall already enjoyed by the court, but they peremptorily refused to give a 
right of repeal, and held that publicity was already sufficiently secured, by the 
right which the directors possessed, in common with all the other subjects of 
the realm, of approaching parliament by petition. 


A.D. 1883. 
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On the 25th of March, 1833, the correspondence between the directors and Reolation 


the Board of Control as representing the ministry was submitted to the court 
of proprietors, and on the 15th day of April, to which day the meeting had 
been adjourned, Sir John Malcolm moved a series of resolutions, embodying in 
substance the leading proposals above made by the directors, and signifying 
the assent of the Company “to conduct the government of India, at the sacri~ 
fices demanded, provided they were furnished with powers sufficient for the 
effective discharge of so important a duty, and their pecuniary rights and claims 
were adjusted upon the principle of fair and liberal compromise.” The resolu- 
tions gave rise to a debate which was spun out to seven days, and were finally 
carried by ballot by a majority of 477 to 52, As yet, however, all that had 
been done was only preliminary to the real battle which was to be fought in 
parliament. On the 13th of June, 1833, the subject was introduced to the 
House of Commons by Mr. Charles Grant (afterwards Lord Glenelg), the 
president of the Board of Control, who concluded a long explanatory speech 
by moving the three following resolutions:—“1. That it is expedient that all 
his majesty’s subjects shall be at liberty to repair to the ports of the empire of 


adopted by 
parliament. 


China, and to trade in tea and in all other productions of the said empire, subject a 
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to such regulations as parliament shall enact for the protection of the com- 
mercial and political interests of this country. 2 That it is expedient that, in 
case the East India Company shall transfer to the crown, on behalf of the 
Indian territory, all assets and claims of every description belonging to the said 
Company, the crown on behalf of the Indian territory shall take on itself all 
the obligations of the said Company, of whatever description, and that the 
said Company shall receive from the revenues of the said territory such a sum, 
and paid in such a manner, and under such regulations, as parliament shall 
enact. 3. That it is expedient that the government of the British possessions 
in India be intrusted to the said Company, under such conditions and regula- 
tions as parliament shall enact, for the purpose of extending the commerce of 
this country, and of securing the good government, and promoting the religious 
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and moral improvement of the people of India.” It is so remarkable as to be 
not undeserving of record, that these resolutions, though involving the future 
government of India, and the consequent condition of its myriads of inhabitants, 
were passed almost without discussion, and awakened so little interest that 
very large majority of the members of the House of Commons did not even deign 
to be present. Adverting to the facta few weeks afterwards, the late Lord 
Macaulay thus expressed himself:—*The house has neither the time, nor the 
knowledge, nor the inclination to attend to an Indian budget, or to the state- 
ment of Indian extravagance, or to the discnssion of Indian local grievances, A 
broken head in Coldbath Fields excites greater interest in this house than 


' This apartment was formerly the tea sale-room. the Marquis Cornwallis and the Marquisof Wellesley, 
In niches were statues of Lord Clive, Warren Hast- Sir George Pococke, and, subsequently to 
‘ings, Sir Eyre Coote, General Stringer Lawrence, the Duke of Wellington. ay 1 
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three pitched battles in India ever would excite. This is not a figure of speech 
but a literal description of fact, and were I called upon for proof of it, I would 
refer to a circumstance which must be still in the recollection of the house. 
When my right honourable friend Mr. Charles Grant brought forward his 
important propositions for the future government of India, there were not as 
many members present as generally attend upon an ordinary turnpike bill” 
The resolutions adopted by the House of Commons were, on the 5th of July, 
introduced to the House of Lords by the Marquis of Lansdowne. He could 
enter more fully than Mr. Grant had done into the particulars of the measure, 
as the bill, embodying all its provisions, had been laid on the table of the House 
of Commons, and read a first time on the 28th of June, The discussion which 
followed was remarkable chiefly for the opposition which the resolutions, and 
the government plan generally, received from the Duke of Wellington, and the 
contrary view taken by his brother, the Marquis of Wellesley, who, though 
unable from indisposition to attend in his place, had authorized the Marquis 
of Lansdowne to express his entire concurrence in them. The first reading of 
the bill in the House of Commons had been merely formal, but on the 10th of 
July, when the second reading was moved, an attempt was made to delay 
further procedure by the following amendment:—“That the confiding the 
political administration of our East India possessions, with the interests of 
100,000,000 of people, to the direction of a joint-stock company, and taxing the 
natives of those countries for the payment of the dividends of a mercantile 
concern to the constantly varying holders of East India stock, is a question 
involying too many important considerations to be hastily decided on, more 
especially for so long a term as twenty years; and that, as the other business 
of the session is already more than sufficient to occupy the whole time and 
attention of the legislature to bring it to a satisfactory completion, it is expe- 
dient that a short bill be passed for the opening of the trade with China in 
April, 1834, and that all the arrangements which may be thought desirable for 
the administration of India should be deferred till next session” This amend- 
ment was feebly supported. While the bill was in committee motions were 
made to limit the term of the Company's government to ten years, to prevent 
proposed changes in the constitution of the presidencies, to restrict the legis- 
lative power given to the governor-general in council, and to prohibit any 
extension of the ecclesiastical establishment; but these, with various others of 
minor moment, found little favour, and the bill came out of committee with 
its features almost unaltered. The third reading was fixed for the 26th of July, 
but three days previously the directors applied for a postponement. Several 
of their suggestions, particularly that of giving a right of appeal, or at least of 
publicity, in the event of a difference of opinion between the court and the 
board, had been unceremoniously rejected, and they had therefore summoned 
a court of proprietors for the purpose of considering whether they ought not to 
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present a petition to parliament stating their objections to the bill as it now 
stood. Ministers declined to postpone the third reading, but the proprietors 
agreed to a petition, objecting particularly to the absence of any provision for 
reporting differences between the board and the court to parliament, to the 
changes in the constitution of the subordinate governments, to the erection of 
a fourth presidency at Agra, to the extension of the ecclesiastical establishment, 
and to the expense needlessly incurred in the maintenance of the college at 
Haileybury. They prayed to be heard by counsel in support of these objections. 
This was refused, mainly on the ground that the application was too late, and 
the third reading passed. 

The bill transmitted to the House of Lords was read a first time on the 
29th of July, and a second time on the 2d of August. When about to be 
committed on the 5th, the proprietors again presented their petition, and 
prayed to be heard by counsel. The application was refused as before, but Lord 
Ellenborough, who led the opposition, and was seconded by the Duke of 
Wellington, moved, “that it be an instruction to the committee to omit all 
such clauses in the bill as relate to alterations in the constitution and powers 
of the governments of the several presidencies of India.” This motion having 
been rejected, the bill made rapid progress in committee, and was reported on 
the 9th of August. Before the third reading was proceeded with, a short delay 
took place to allow the court of directors and proprietors to decide on the 
course which they were to pursue. They had made appearance in both houses 
as petitioners against the bill, and as their objections had not been obviated, it 
was possible that they might decline to part with their assets and accept of the 
government of India on the terms offered. On the 12th of August the court 
of directors adopted, in opposition to a strong dissent by both the chairman 
and deputy, the following resolution:—“ That the East India bill having arrived 
at its last stage in the House of Lords, it becomes the duty of the court of 
directors to submit to their constituents a final opinion regarding the bill as it 
now stands; and while the court are still impressed with the belief that. the 
cessation of the Company's trade will greatly weaken its position in this 
country, and consequently impair its efficiency in the administration of the 
government of India—whilst, also, they regard with much anxiety the increase 
of powers given by the said bill to the board of commissioners for the affairs 
of India, and greatly regret that parliament has not provided some rule of 
publicity to act as a salutary check both upon the board and the court; and 
whilst, further, the court entertain the most serious apprehensions of the inju- 
tious effect upon the finances of India, which must result from the loss of the 
trade as a source of direct profit, and as a safe and beneficial channel of remit- 
tance, and from the new charges which the bill imposes—yet, reviewing all 
the correspondence which has passed with his majesty’s ministers on this 
Subject, trusting that’ the extensive powers of the board will be omeaire 
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moderation, and so as not to interfere with the independence of the Company 4.0. 150s. 
as a body acting intermediately between the king’s government and the govern- > mabe 
ment of India, which independence all parties have admitted it to be of vital Recluse 
importance to maintain; and relying with confidence that parliament will aircon 
interpose for the relief of any financial difficulties into which the Company may Talia bil 
unavoidably be cast through the operation of extensive changes which the bill 
proposes to effect—the court of directors cannot do otherwise than recommend 

to the proprietors to defer to the pleasure expressed by both Houses of Parlia- 

ment, and to consent to place their right to trade for their own profit in abey- 

ance, in order that they may continue to exercise the government of India for 





‘Tux Court or Dinporons, East Ixpta Hovsr.‘—From an original drawing by J, 1.. Williams, 


the further term of twenty years, upon the conditions and under the arrange- The bill 
ments embodied in the said bill.” The opinion of the proprietors, ascertained = 
by a ballot taken on the 16th of August, was in accordance with that of the 
directors. ‘This seems to have been regarded so much as a matter of course, 
that a mere fraction of the proprietors recorded their votes, the numbers being 
173 against 64 On the same day when this ballot was taken, the bill was 
read a third time, and on the 28th of August it received the royal assent. It 
ranks in the statute-book as 3 and + Wm. IV. c. 85, and is entitled, “An Act 
for effecting an arrangement with the East India Company, and for the better 
government of his Majesty’s Indian territories, till the 30th day of April, 1854.” 


1 This apartment is an exact cube of thirty feet, parted by earyatides, boldly sculptured, represents 
and the wainscotting being rich dark brown, and Britannia receiving offerings from India, along 
much enriched with gilding, and there being several with typical figures of Asia, Africa, and the river 
large looking-glasses, the general appearance of the Thames, and allegorical emblems of peace and com- 
room is very cosy. The marble mantlepiece, sup- merce. 
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A.D. 1898. Though the general purport of this important act has already been ex- 
= plained, a brief analysis of its leading provisions seems still to be required. It 
eT, consists of 117 sections; but as many of these merely recapitulate former 
new India arrangements, or relate to points of which it is unnecessary to take particular 
ld notice, the analysis may be made without entering much into detail. The first 
section, after a recital of the Act 53 Geo. III. c. 155, which renewed the charter 
now about to expire, enacts, that from and after the 2d of April, 1834, all 
“territories now in possession and under the government of the said Company, 
except the island of St. Helena, shall remain and continue under such govern- 
ment,” and that all “real and personal estate whatsoever” belonging to the 
Company at the above date, shall be held “by the said Company, in trust for 
his majesty, his heirs and suécessors, for the service of the government of India, 
discharged of all claims of the said Company to any profit or advantage there- 
from to their own use, except the dividend on their capital stock secured to 
them as hereinafter is mentioned.” By section 2 all rights, powers, and privi- 
leges, “whether military or civil,” heretofore granted and not repealed, nor 
repugnant to the present act, are to remain intact with the Company. Section 3 
enacts that “the exclusive right of trading with the dominions of the Emperor 
of China,” continued to the Company by 53 Geo. IIL ¢, 155, “shall cease ;” and 
section 4, that the Company “shall, with all convenient speed, after the said 
22d April, 1834, close their commercial business, and make sale” of all their 
“property whatsoever, which may not be retained for the purposes of the govern- 
ment of the said territories” Sections 5-10 inclusive, regulate the mode of 
winding up the commercial business, provide for the granting of reasonable 
compensations and allowances to persons whose interests may be affected by 
the discontinuance of the Company's trade, and charge all the actual debts of 
the Company, as well as those which shall henceforth be lawfully contracted 
on account of the government of India, on its revenues, declaring “that neither 
any stock or effects which the said Company may hereafter have to their own 
use, nor the dividend by this act secured to them, nor the directors or proprie- 
tors of the said Company, shall be liable to or chargeable with any of the said 
debts, payments, or liabilities.” 
Taweaut | Section 11 fixed the rate and payment of dividend, by enacting that out of 
dividend. the territorial revenues there shall be paid to, or retained by the Company, to 
their own use, a yearly dividend, payable in Great Britain by equal half-yearly 
payments, “after the rate of £10, 10s. per cent. on the present amount of their 
capital stock.” This “present amount,” as originally subscribed and successively 
augmented by a series of statutes, was exactly £6,000,000 sterling, but as it 
bore interest at 10} per cent., and was declared by section 12 not to be re- 
deemable by parliament till the 30th of April, 1874, on payment of £200 for 
every £100 of stock, the real value as thus determined by the sum payable in 


the event of redemption was £12,000,000. This sum might ver 
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demanded on a year’s notice any time after 1854, should the Company then .p. 153s. 
“cease to retain,” or “by the authority of parliament be deprived of the posses- 
sion and government” of India. Sections 14 to 17 are oceupied with providing Lesding 
additional security for the regular payment of the dividend, and the final ‘ev ins 
redemption of the capital. For this purpose the sum of £2,000,000 sterling is “”” 

to be invested in the funds and bear compound interest at the rate of 33 per 

cent. It was to be placed in a separate account with the commissioners of the 
national debt, to be entitled “The Account of the Security Fund of the India 
Company ;” and the dividends upon it were to be employed in the purchase of 
additional stock in the funds till the whole should amount to £12,000,000 
sterling. In the event of any failure, or delay in remittances from India to 

meet the dividend, the security fund might be drawn upon to any amount 
necessary to make up the deficiency; and at all times the dividend was to 

form a preferable charge on any part of the territorial revenues of India which 

might be remitted to Great Britain. Section 18 may be passed over, as it only 
contains a saving clause, to the effect that nothing contained in the act shall 
prejudice the claims of the creditors of the Nabob of Arcot. 

Sections 19 to 37 are almost entirely occupied in defining the powers of the Tower or 
Board of Control. The greater part of these differ little, if at all, from those orcontrot, 
previously existing, and it is therefore necessary to notice only a few of the more 
marked changes. As the law previously stood, the directors were prohibited 
from sending any “‘orders or instructions whatever, relating to the civil or mili- 
tary government or revenues” of the territorial acquisitions in India, “until 
the same shall have been submitted to the consideration of, and approved by” 
the board; and they were moreover required to pay obedience to “such orders 
and instructions as they shall from time to time receive from the said board 
of commissioners touching or concerning the civil and military government of 
the said territories and acquisitions, and the revenues of the same.” When the 
court and the board quarrelled in regard to the interference which ought to be 
used in favour of the claims of William Palmer and Co., and the writ of manda- 
‘mus was applied for, the directors argued that the despatch which they were 
required to send did not relate “to the civil or military government or revenues” 
of the territorial acquisitions in India, and that they were therefore entitled to 
decline to send it. Though the argument proved unavailing, and the writ was 
issued, it was deemed prudent to leave no room in future for such a captious 
interpretation, and therefore, in the present act, words at once more definite 
and more comprehensive are employed, and it is enacted “that no orders, 
instructions, despatches, official letters, or communications whatever, relating 
to the said territories or government thereof, or to the property or rights vested 
in the said Company in trust as aforesaid, or to any public matters whatever, 
shall be at any time sent or given by the said court of directors, or any com- 
mittee of the said directors, until the same shall have been submitted for the con- 
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a. 1833. sideration of, and approved by the said board;” and, however much they may 

~~~ have been altered, the directors are “required forthwith to send the said orders, 

Leading instructions, despatches, official letters, or communications, in the form approved 

SSvinus by the said board, to their destinations.” By section 32, indeed, the directors 

eas may within fourteen days make a written representation, containing “such 
remarks, observations, or explanations, as they shall think fit,” and the board 
are “required to take every such representation, and the several matters therein 
contained or alleged, into their consideration,” but their decision, whatever it 
may be, is to be “final and conclusive upon the directors,” except in one single 
ease, which is so special that it must be of very rare occurrence. The 33d sec- 
tion thus describes it: “If it shall appear to the said court of directors that any 
orders, instructions, despatches, official letters, or communications, except such 
as shall pass through the secret committee, upon which directions may be so 
given by the said board as aforesaid, are contrary to law, it shall be in the 
power of the said board, and the said court of directors, to send a special case, 
to be agreed upon by and between them, and to be signed by the president of 
the said board, and the chairman of the said Company, to three or more of the 
judges of his majesty’s Court of King’s Bench, for the opinion of the said judges; 
and the said judges are hereby required to certify their opinion upon any case 
so submitted to them, and to send a certificate thereof to the said president and 
chairman, which opinion shall be final and conclusive.” 





er It was thus only when the board happened to blunder so egregiously as to 
thedinctors issue orders ‘which could not be legally obeyed, that the directors could resist 
in regard to 


administra. them by calling in the aid of the judges of the King’s Bench. Even the sorry 

mes privilege of making unavailing representations was in the most important 
matters denied them, since the power of transmitting despatches through the 
secret committee, which was always competent to the board, was enlarged by the 
present act, the 36th section of which, relating to this subject, is as follows:+, 
“Provided also and be it enacted, that if the said board shall be of opinion that,) 
the subject matter of any of their deliberations concerning the levying war, 
or making peace, or treating or negotiating with any of the native princes or 
states in India, or with any other princes or states, or touching the policy to be 
observed with regard to such princes or states, intended to be communicated in 
orders, despatches, official letters, or communications to any of the governments 
or presidencies in India, or to any officers or servants of the said Company, 
shall be of a nature to require secrecy, it shall and may be lawful for the said 
board to send their orders, despatches, official letters, or communications to 
the secret committee of the said court of directors, to be appointed as is by 
this act directed, who shall thereupon, without disclosing the same, transmit 
the same according to the tenor thereof, or pursuant to the directions of the 


said board, to the respective governments and presidencies, officers and Sal 
ja 0 





and that the said governments and presidencies, officers and servants, s] 
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bound to pay a faithful obedience thereto, in like manner as if such orders and 4.v. 18ss. 
despatches, official letters, or communications, had been sent to them by the af 
said court of directors.” One might have supposed that these sections which Power or 
empower the board, whenever secrecy was deemed expedient, to send despatches beet 
to India without even acquainting the directors as a body with their contents, 

and to modify to any extent the despatches originating with the directors 
themselves, might have sufficed, but in order that there might be no possible 

doubt as to the absolute supremacy conferred on the board, it was enacted by 

a subsequent section (109), “that every power, authority, and function, by this 

or any other act or acts given to and vested in the said court of directors, shall 

be deemed and taken to be subject to such control of the said board of commis- 

sioners as in this act is mentioned, unless there shall be something in the enact- 

ments conferring such powers, authorities, or functions inconsistent with such 
construction, and except as to any patronage or right of appointing to office 

vested in, or reserved to, the said court.” 

This exception in regard to patronage was now indeed the main inducement Great extent 
to the directors and proprietors to undertake the nominal government of India. ncaa 
Hitherto they had a direct interest. Their capital and dividends were at stake, 
and might have been endangered by any gross mismanagement; but by the 
provisions of the new act these were effectually secured, and henceforth neither 
the directors nor the proprietors ran any risk of pecuniary loss from negligence 
or error in the discharge of the duties intrusted to them. In their case, there- 
fore, the government established was of a very anomalous description. Indivi- 
duals, merely by investing money to a certain amount in India stock, purchased 
the privilege of voting for directors; and the directors sharing among them 
nearly the whole patronage of India, secured the continued possession of their 
seats, by dispensing it with a liberal hand among those who had voted, or were 
expected on some future occasion to vote for them. Whatever therefore may 
have been the theory of government now established, it was virtually the result 
of a compact by which the directors and their constituents agreed to submit to 
the dictation of the Board of Control, or in other words, of the ministry of the 
day, in consideration of the amount of patronage reserved to them. In all 
vacancies their power of appointment was absolute, except in regard to a few 
of the highest offices, which could not be filled up without the approbation of 
the crown; while even the persons thus approved, including the governor-general 
himself, held their offices only during the pleasure of the directors, who pos- 
sessed to the same extent as the crown itself an absolute right of recall. 

Having determined the nature and defined the powers of the home govern- 
ment, the act proceeds to settle the future government of India itself, and 
makes several important changes. The first of these, contained in section 38, 
divides Bengal into two presidencies, the one styled as before the presidency of 
Fort William in Bengal, and the other the presidency of Agra. Section 39 
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enacts that “the superintendence, direction, and control of the whole civil and 
military government of all the said territories and revenues in India shall be, 
and is hereby vested in a governor-general and councillors, to be styled ‘the 
Governor-general of India in Council.” By section 40 the ordinary councillors 
are to be four—three of them appointed absolutely by the directors from actual 
or former servants who at the time of appointment shall have served at least 
ten years, and the fourth appointed also by the directors, but subject to the 
approbation of his majesty, and selected from persons not in the service of the 
Company. This fourth member was not “to sit or vote” in the council, except 
“at meetings thereof for making laws and regulations.” The commander-in- 
chief in India, or if there be no such commander, or the office be conjoined 
with that of the governor-general, the commander-in-chief on the Bengal estab- 
lishment, may be appointed by the directors an extraordinary member of 
council, and take rank next to the governor-general. _ Sections 43-52 are 
chiefly occupied in defining the powers of the council. Thus, it is enacted that 
the governor-general in council “shall have power to make laws and regula- 
tions for repealing, amending, or altering any laws or regulations whatever 
now in force, or hereafter to be in force, for the said territories, or any part 
thereof, and to make laws and regulations for all persons, whether British or 
native, foreigners or others, and for all courts of justice, whether established by 
his majesty’s charters or otherwise, and the jurisdiction thereof, and for all 
places and things whatsoever within and throughout the whole and every part 
of the said territories, and for all servants of the said Company within the 
dominions of princes and states in alliance with the said Company.” This 
apparently unlimited power is however restricted by a salvo against its being 
employed to make “any laws or regulations which shall in any way repeal, 
vary, suspend, or affect any of the provisions of this act, or any of the provi- 
sions of the acts for punishing mutiny and desertion of officers and soldiers, 
whether in the service of his majesty or of the said Company, or any provisions 
of any act hereafter to be passed in any wise affecting the said Company, or 
the said territories or the inhabitants thereof, or any laws or regulations which 
shall in any way affect any prerogative of the crown, or the authority of par- 
liament, or the constitution or rights of the said Company, or any part of the 
unwritten laws or constitution of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, whereon may depend in any degree the allegiance of any person to the 
crown of the United Kingdom, or the sovereignty or dominion of the said 
crown over any of the said territories.” 

To make the above salvo still more explicit, it was provided by a subsequent 
section that nothing contained in the act “shall extend to affect in any way the 
right of parliament to make laws for the said territories, and for all the inhabi- 
tants thereof,” and “expressly declared that a full, complete, and constantly exist- 
ing right and power is intended to be reserved to parliament to control, supers 
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or prevent all proceedings and acts whatsoever of the said governor-general inp. 1550. 
council, and to repeal and alter at any time any law or regulation whatsoever 

made by the said governor-general in council, and in all respects to legislate pei 
for the said territories and all the inhabitants thereof in as full and ample a jousee 
manner as if this act had not been passed; and the better to enable parliament 

to exercise at all times such right and power, all laws and regulations made by 

the said goyernor-general in council shall be transmitted to England,” and laid 
annually before both Houses of Parliament. Still, though an absolute power of 

repeal was expressly reserved to the legislature, it was provided that “all laws 

and regulations made as aforesaid, so long as they shall remain unrepealed, 

shall be of the same force and effect within and throughout the said territories 

as any act of parliament would or ought to be within the same territories, in 

the same manner as any public act of parliament would and ought to be taken 

notice of.” 

By section 48 the court of directors are enjoined forthwith to submit for the Powerortie 
approbation of the Board of Control “such rules as they shall deem expedient yaa 
for the procedure of the governor-general in council in the discharge and 
exercise of all powers, functions, and duties imposed on or vested in him by 
virtue of this act;” and such rules, when approved, “shall be of the same force 
as if they had been inserted in this act.” In all ordinary cases the governor- 
general and one ordinary member of council were to constitute a quorum, but 
in making laws and regulations the governor-general and at least three ordinary 
members behoved to be present. In cases of equality the governor-general was 
to have a casting vote; and, should the majority happen to differ with him 
with regard to any measure whereby, in his judgment, “the safety, tranquillity, 
or interests of the British possessions in India or any part thereof” might be 
“essentially affected,” he and the members of council were forthwith “ mutually 
to exchange with and communicate to each other in writing, under their respec- 
tive hands, to be recorded on their secret consultations, the grounds and reasons 
of their respective opinions.” Should the governor-general, after considering 
the same, continue to differ, he might then, “of his own authority, and on his 
own responsibility,” adopt the course which might seem to himself “fit and 
expedient.” The council might assemble at any place within the British terri- 
tories in India; but, should that place happen to be within any of the other 
presidencies, the governor of such presidency was to take his seat, and “act as 





an extraordinary member.” 

The 53d section, as one of the most important of the act, deserves to be 
quoted verbatim. “Whereas it is expedient that, subject to such special 
arrangements as local circumstances may require, a general system of judicial 
establishments and police, to which all persons whatsoever, as well Europeans 
as natives, may be subject, should be established in the said territories at an 
early period, and that such laws as may be applicable in common to all classes § r= 
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4p.1833. of inhabitants of the said territories, due regard being had to the rights, feelings, 
and peculiar usages of the people, should be enacted, and that all laws and 
Boardef —_ customs having the force of law within the same territories should be ascertained 
fanen and consolidated, and, as occasion may require, amended: be it therefore enacted 
that the said Governor-general of India in council shall, as soon as conveniently 
may be after the passing of this act, issue a commission, and from time to time 
commissions, to such persons as the said court of directors, with the approba- 
tion of the said board of commissioners, shall recommend for that purpose, and 
to such persons, if necessary, as the said governor-general in council shall think 
fit, such persons not exceeding in the whole at any one time five in number, 
and to be styled, ‘The Indian Law Commissioners,’ with all such powers as 
shall be necessary for the purposes hereinafter mentioned; and the said com- 
missioners shall fully inquire into the jurisdiction, powers, and rules of the 
existing courts of justice and police establishments in the said territories, and 
all existing forms of judicial procedure, and into the nature and operation of all 
laws, whether civil or criminal, written or customary, prevailing and in force 
in any part of the said territories, and whereto any inhabitants of the said terri- 
tories, whether Europeans or others, are now subject; and the said commis- 
sioners shall from time to time make reports, in which they shall fully set forth 
the result of these said inquiries, and shall from time to time suggest such 
alterations as may in their opinion be beneficially made in the said courts of 
justice and police establishments, forms of judicial procedure and laws, due 
regard being had to the distinction of castes, difference of religion, and the 
manners and opinions prevailing among different races, and in different parts 
of the said territories.” The above commissioners were to follow such instruc- 
tions as should be given them from time to time by the governor-general in 
council, to make special reports, and receive salaries “ according to the highest 
scale of remuneration given to any of the officers or servants of the India Com- 
pany below the rank of members of council.” 
Executive By section 56 the executive government of each of the presidencies was to 
vine be administered by a governor and three councillors, the Governor-general of 
stencies. Tndia for the time being acting as governor of the presidency of Fort William 
in Bengal; but the ultimate abolition of councils in the separate presidencies 
was contemplated, and it was therefore proyided by section 57 “that it shall 
and may be lawful for the said court of directors, under such control as is by 
this act provided, to revoke and suspend, so often and for such periods as the 
said court shall in that behalf direct, the appointment of councils in all or any 
of the said presidencies, or to reduce the number of councillors in all or any of 
the said councils; and during such time as a council shall not be appointed in 
any such presidency, the executive government thereof shall be administered 
by a governor alone.” 
The only other sections of the act which seem to require special “or; 
oll 
| 
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the 81st and 82d, which specify those parts of India where “any natural born .p. 1393. 
subjects of his majesty” may, and where they may not, reside without a license; 
the 85th, which, assuming that “the removal of restrictions on the intercourse peeee 
of Europeans with the said territories will render it necessary to provide 
against any mischiefs or dangers that may arise therefrom, requires” the 
governor-general in council, “by laws or regulations, to provide with all con- 
venient speed for the protection of the natives of the said territories from insult 
and outrage in their persons, religions, or opinions;” the 86th, which makes it 
“awful for any natural born subject of his majesty authorized to reside in the 
said territories to acquire and hold lands, or any right, interest, or profit, in or 
out of lands, for any term of years, in such part or parts of the said territories 
as he shall be so authorized to reside in;” the 87th, which enacts “that no 
native of the said territories, nor any natural born subject of his majesty resi- 
dent therein, shall, by reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, 
or any of them, be disabled from holding any place, office, or employment 
under the said Company ;” the 88th, which requires the governor-general in 
council “forthwith to take into consideration the means of mitigating the state 
of slavery, and of ameliorating the condition of slaves, and of extinguishing 
slavery throughout the said territories, so soon as such extinction shall be prac- 
ticable and safe;” and a series of sections which, after providing for the exten- Reliious 
sion of the episcopal establishment by the erection of bishoprics at Madras and ments 
Bombay, and enacting that at each of the presidencies “two chaplains shall 
always be ministers of the Chureh of Scotland,” conelude with declaring “that 
nothing herein contained shall be so construed as to prevent the governor- 
general in council from granting from time to time, with the sanction of the 
court of directors and of the commissioners for the affairs of India, to any sect, 
persuasion, or community of Christians, not being of the united Church of 
England and Ireland, or of the Church of Scotland, such sums of money as may 
be expedient for the purpose of instruction or for the maintenance of places of 
worship.” 

The last section provides that “this act shall commence and take effect from eee 
and after the passing thereof” (that is, from and after the 28th of August, 1833, 
when it received the royal assent), “so far as to authorize the appointment, or 
prospective or provisional appointment, of the Governor-general of India, gov- 
ernors, members of council, or other officers, under the provisions herein con- 
tained, and so far as hereinbefore in that behalf mentioned,” but, “as to all 
other matters and things,” it was only to commence and take effect from and 
after the 22d of April, 1834, In consequence of the different dates thus assigned 
for the commencement of the act, and some other unexpected coincidences, a 
curious dilemma was produced. By the 41st section it is enacted “that the 
person who shall be governor-general of the presidency of Fort William in 
Bengal, on the 22d day of April, 1834, shall be the first Governor-general of = 
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.p.1833. India under this act, and such persons as shall*be »members of council of the 
same presidency on that day shall be respectively members of council consti- 
Siang tuted by this act.” In virtue of this section Lord William Bentinck was gov- 
cmrtof  ernor-general, and Sir Charles Metcalfe, and Messrs. William Blunt and Alex- 
aresor. ander Ross were members of the first council of India, But the court of direc- 
tors, taking advantage of the earlier date assigned for the commencement of 
the act, had, on the 27th of December, 1833, issued two commissions—the one 
appointing Lord William Bentinck to take upon himself the office of governor- 
general upon and from the 22d of April, 1834, and William Blunt, Alexander 
Ross, William Byam Martin, and Thomas Babington Macaulay, Esquires, “to be 
respectively the first, second, third, and fourth ordinary members of the said 
council;” and the other appointing Sir Charles Metcalfe to be governor of the 
presidency of Agra upon and from the said 22d of April. When the campaign 
against Coorg was opened the governor-general, who had gone to Madras to 
superintend different financial arrangements then in progress, repaired to Ban- 
galore, and after the campaign was finished he took up his residence in the 
Neilgherry Hills for the recovery of his health, which had become so seriously 
affected that he had intimated his resignation to the directors. He was thus 








Ooracamuxp.—From Captain Peacock's Views in the Netlgherries. 


Council st | living, at Ootacamund, and Sir Charles Metealfe, as senior member of council, 
was acting as vice-president and deputy-governor of Bengal, at the time when 
the new act came into operation. This was unfortunate, because certain impor- 
tant steps had in consequence of the change of government become absolutely 
necessary, and yet it was difficult to perceive how these steps could be taken 
while the governor-general remained isolated among the Neilgherry Hills, and 
ina state of health which would not allow him to return to Calcutta. The 
course adopted was to summon the first council under the act to meet at Oota- 
eamund. This was perfectly legal, since, as has been shown in the above i 
of the act, the governor-general was empowered to assemble the cone 88 
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place within the British Indian territories, and, except in the case of making a. 1s. 
laws and regulations, required the assistance of only one ordinary member to 
constitute a quorum. Such a member was opportunely found in Mr. Macaulay, 
who, having been made aware that his 
presence was required, arrived at Oota- 
camund. Sir Frederick Adam, governor 
of Madras, arrived also about the same 
time, and in terms of an express provi- 
sion in the act, took his seat in the 
council as an extraordinary member. 
The first act of the council was to issue 
a proclamation on the 16th of June, 1834, 
announcing the passing of the act, and 
the installation of the new form of 
government prescribed by it. Rather 
strangely, however, the governor-general 
in council, instead of carrying out the 
provisions of the act, ventured to place 
some of the most important of them in Lon Stacavtay 

From a photograph by Mal and Polybian, 
abeyance. Hence part of the proclama- 
tion proceeded in the following extraordinary terms: “Whereas it is impracti- bese 
cable to carry into immediate execution all the preliminary measures that tela at o0- 
shall be necessary before the duties of the government of Agra can be entered ““"™"* 
upon, or to adopt, without previous inquiry and mature deliberation, the 
different official and legislative proceedings which the separation of the two 
governments require; and whereas, for the aforesaid reasons, it is not expedient 
that the Honourable Sir Charles Metcalfe should assume the government of 
Agra before the return of the governor-general and council to Calcutta, the 
governor-general in council, therefore, has been pleased to resolve, and it is 
hereby notified accordingly, that the administration of the presidency of Bengal, 
as heretofore constituted, shall in the meantime continue to be carried on by 
the honourable the vice-president in council.” 

Sir Charles Metcalfe had, in consequence of his appointment as governor of Veter 
Agra, ceased to be a member of the council, and that council itself, as formerly parisment 
constituted, had been entirely abrogated, and yet the proclamation, with a perf 
singular mixture of simplicity and boldness, ignores both facts, and merely 
because the governor-general has been so “pleased to resolve,” notifies accor- 
dingly, “that the administration of the presidency of Bengal as heretofore 
constituted” shall, in the meantime, continue to be carried on. The illegality 
of these proceedings is so palpable that it could not possibly have escaped 
the notice either of Lord William Bentinck, or his distinguished coadjutor, 
the late Lord Macaulay. Sir Charles Meteale, only ten days after the date _ 
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v.18. of the proclamation, writing his friend Mr. Tucker, then chairman of the 
court of directors, says, “You know, I conclude, our present position. The 
Remarks governor-general would endanger his life were he to quit the Neilgherry Hills 
Metealteon before September, as he proposes, or as I should say, before October. He 
igor has, therefore, from necessity, summoned the council on the hills. He has also 
svenl suspended the formation of the Agra government, and the application of the 
new act to Bengal. I am to remain vice-president here until his return. I fear 
that several things in this arrangement are illegal.” At the same time he makes 
the best excuse which could be offered for it when he adds, “His lordship’s 
detention in the hills is quite unavoidable. He nearly lost his life in his last 
attack, and every medical man predicted the most fatal consequences if he 
should attempt to encounter the heat of the plains at this season. He is now 
quite well where he is, but dare not move.” Under these circumstances some 
such arrangement as that actually made seems to have been absolutely neces- 
sary to prevent the mischiefs which must have ensued from leaving the seat of 
government without a regular administration. But no necessity, however 
great, could cure the illegality of superseding or postponing the operation of an 

act of parliament. 
Mode of When the governor-general returned to Calcutta, on the 14th of November, 
prea 1834, one of the first subjects which engaged his intention was the Ootacamund 
fenerars Proclamation, and he endeavoured to legalize all that had been done under it 
proceedings. by an exercise of his legislative power. Accordingly, on the 20th of November, 
the following act was passed, “Be it enacted that all acts done by the Governor- 
general of India in council, or by the vice-president of Fort William in Bengal 
in council, or in pursuance of any authority given by the said governor-general 
in council, or by the said vice-president in council, between the 22d of April, 
1834, and the 14th of November, 1834, shall be valid and effectual to all intents 
” and purposes, as if the said acts had been done before the said 22d day of April, 
1834.” It is almost.needless to observe that the passing of this act, so far from 
curing the illegality, was only a repetition of it. The governor-general in 
council unintentionally, or from some real or supposed necessity, had violated 
the law, and nothing short of the authority of the legislature itself could save 
him, and those who had acted with and under him, from the penal consequences, 
or give validity to their proceedings The only effectual remedy, therefore, was 
at length provided when, on the 13th of April, 1835, the Act 5 and 6 Wm. IV. 
©. 6 was passed, which, after reciting the recent Act 8 and 4 Wm. LV. c, 85, and 
explaining the circumstances under which the government of India “was admin- 
istered for a time, otherwise than in accordance with the said recited act,” indem- 
nifies all the persons directly or indirectly implicated for all “acts, matters, and 
things” that had been “done, ordered, directed or authorized, bona fide, in the 
exercise of the administration of the British territories in the East Indies,” 
between the 22d of April, 1834, and the Ist of January, 1835, and detlates 
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that “all such acts, matters, and things shall be as valid and effectual, and a p. 189. 
shall be, and be deemed to be, of as much foree, validity, and effect as if they 
had been expressly authorized by the said recited act.” 

Tn regard to the new presidency of Agra, which had been provided for by eee resi 
the act, it may here be mentioned that, though on the very day of the return Seoevin 
of the governor-general to Calcutta from the Neilgherry Hills, it was formally aero 
notified that Sir Charles Metcalfe “had taken the prescribed oaths and assumed 
charge of the government of Agra,” the plan of this fourth government, which 
the directors had always objected to as involving a large unnecessary expendi- 
ture, was never fully carried out. After its duties had been so restricted and 
frittered away that it had become a mere misnomer to call it a “government,” an 
act was passed, on the 31st of August, 1835, making it lawful for the court of 
directors, under the control of the board of commissioners, “‘to suspend the 
execution of the provisions” of the Act 3 and 4 Wm. IV. c. 85 so far as relates 
to the division of the presidency of Fort William in Bengal, into two distinct 
presidencies, one of which was to be styled the presidency of Agra, and enact- 
ing that so long as the execution of these provisions shall remain suspended, 
the governor-general in council may “appoint, from time to time, any servant of 
the East India Company, who shall have been ten years in their service in 
India, to the office of lieutenant-governor of the North-western provinces, now 
under the presidency of Fort William in Bengal, and from time to time to 
declare and limit the extent of the territories so placed under such lieutenant- 
governor, and the extent of the authority to be exercised by such lieutenant- 
governor, as to the said governor-general in council may seem fit.” This per- 
mission to suspend was so completely in accordance with the views of the direc- 
tors, that they immediately availed themselves of it, and all idea of erecting a 
separate presidency of Agra was abandoned. 

After the return of Lord William Bentinck to Calcutta, no event of any Merits of 
importance occurred till his administration closed. He had intimated his Winn 
resignation, and only waited the return of the sailing season to take his depar- {yin 
ture. On the 20th of March, 1835, he ceased to be governor-general, and set “" 
sail for Europe. His government had been eminently peaceful, and its merits 
consequently are founded not on new acquisitions of territory, or brilliant mili- 
tary achievements, but on the more solid ground of internal improvement—on 
reductions of expenditure, the correction of abuses, the extension of the means 
of education, the more adequate administration of justice by the liberal employ- 
ment of native agency; and above all, the bold and successful inroad made on 
superstition by the suppression of one of its most abominable practices. Tn all 
these respects Lord William Bentinck proved himself an able, liberal, and con- 
scientious administrator. The great defect of his policy was, as we have seen, 
the absurd extent to which he attempted to carry the system of non-interference. 

By standing aloof when disorder commenced, he too often allowed it to increase) 
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(AD tsa till it became too alarming to be any longer tolerated, and thus laid himself 
pen to the charge of dealing harshly with native states, by making the rulers 
responsible for disturbances which an earlier interference on his part might 
easily have prevented. Still, it must be admitted that non-interference, when 
steadily carried out as part of a general system, possessed several advantages, 
and in more than one instance, by throwing native rulers upon their own 
resources, compelled them to conciliate the good-will of their subjects, and to 
govern with a wisdom and moderation which they had never displayed before. 
Lord William Bentinck had longed for the appointment of governor-general, in 
order that he might remove the stigma of incapacity which he conceived to 
have been fixed upon him by his summary removal from the government of 
Madras. This object he certainly accomplished, since even those disposed to 
censure particular parts of his administration, freely admit that, taken as a 
whole, it entitles him to no mean place among Indian statesmen. 
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BOOK VIII. 


FROM THE EXTINCTION OF THE TRADE OF THE COMPANY TO 
THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE GREAT SEPOY MUTINY. 


CHAPTER I 


Sir Charles Metealie provisional governor-general—He removes the restrictions on the Indian press— 

Opposite views of the Court of Directors and the Board of Control in regard to the appointment of 

‘a successor to Lord William Bentinck—Lord Heytesbury’s appointment revoked by the crown— 

Lord Auckland becomes governor-general—A new succession in Oude— Intrigues and 
deposition of the Rajah of Sattarah. 















S4:FTER the departure of Lord William Bentinck, Sir Charles 4.v. 1890. 
Wz Metcalfe became governor-general, in virtue of a provisional y 

appointment. By’this appointment, the full powers of the ee 

“jz office were undoubtedly conferred upon him; but as his provisional 
g}z tenure was precarious and temporary, it seems to have Letene 
= been expected, not unreasonably, that he would continue to 

$ carry on the government according to its ordinary routine, and 

NS" “not innovate, without absolute necessity, on the policy which had 

) been previously pursued. He himself judged differently, and in April, 

@) Within a month after his installation, had prepared the draft of an act 

= ~ by which all the restrictions to which the Indian press was previously 

subject, were to be repealed, The act itself, however, was not passed 

and promulgated till the following September. It does not appear whether 

there was any difference of opinion in the council on the subject, but if 

there was, there can be no doubt that Mr. Macaulay was one of the majority. 

In substance, the act simply repealed the press regulations of 1823 in the 
Bengal, and of 1825 and 1827 in the Bombay presidency, and ordained that 

every person having a printing press on his premises was to make declaration 

thereof; that every book or paper was thenceforth to bear the name of the 

printer and publisher; and that, within the Company’s territories, the printer 

and publisher of all periodical works containing public news, or comments on 

public news, should appear, and declare when it was to be printed or published. 

The soundness of the repeal, in so far as regarded the European press, could 

hardly be questioned; but as it seemed impossible to give freedom to the Euro- © 
pean, without extending it to the native press, some of the ablest servants of 

the Company entertained grave doubts as to the right course of procedure. Le 
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Ap. 185. The Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, when consulted on the subject in 
~~ 1832, had written as follows:—“If all be free, we shall be in a predicament 
Presto of such as no state has yet experienced. In other countries the use of the press 
ten’ has gradually extended along with the iniprovement of the government and the 
tied. intelligence of the people; but we shall have to contend at once with the most 
refined theories of Europe, and with the prejudices and fanaticism of Asia, both 
rendered doubly formidable by the imperfect education of those to whom every 
appeal will be addressed.” Sir Charles Metealfe attached little weight to this 
peculiarity, and in an elaborate reply to an address presented to him, declared 
the repeal justifiable on general principles. At the same time he thought that 
it had become “almost unavoidable” from circumstances. “The (Indian) 
press,” he suid, “had been practically free for many years, including the whole 
period of the administration of the late governor-general, Lord William Bentinck; 
and although laws of restriction existed 
in Bengal which gave awful power to 
the government, they had ceased to 
operate for any practical purpose. They 
were extremely odious. They gave to 
the government arbitrary power, which 
British subjects inany part of the world 
detest. No government could now have 
carried them into effect, without setting 
universal opinion at defiance. After 
the liberty given by Lord William Ben- 
tinck’s forbearance, no government could 
have ventured to enforce those laws, un- 
less it had been gifted with amost hardy 
REO HON. On morta ue eB insensibility to ridicule and obloquy. 
Even supposing them to be good, they 
were utterly useless, and as they brought unnecessary odium on the government, 
it would have been absurd longer to retain them.” 

Mia of hia So long as he argued on general principles, Sir Charles Metcalfe was certainly 
disused. Tight, but his logic fails him when he seeks a justification in circumstances 
‘The press regulations, he says, were practically obsolete. They were not and 
they could not be enforced. If so, where was the necessity for hastening to 
repeal them? They were virtually dead, and there could be no use to slay the 
slain. If, as he argues, “even supposing them to be good, they were utterly 
useless, because they could not be enforced,” is it not obvious that for the very 
_ Same reason they must have ceased to be mischievous, and that therefore a gov- 
ernor-general only provisionally appointed, and of course daily expected to be 
superseded, had no particular call to interfere. If the repeal would have been 

approved by his successor, why step in before him and thus snatch from Wr. 
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popularity which was to be acquired by adopting it? and if, on the contrary, the «.p. 1835. 
repeal would have been condemned by his successor, why place him in a false 
position, and embarrass him with an innovation that might be at variance with Emancipa 
the general tenor of his policy? On these and similar grounds, the propriety ame 
of the conduct of Sir Charles Metcalfe in hastening to repeal the existing 
restrictions on the press may be questioned, and jit, is thus easy to understand 
how the measure was received in different quarters with very different feelings. 
Those whom it freed from all fear of restraint naturally hailed it with acclama- 
tion, while the public generally regarded it with favour, and testified their 
approbation, not merely by laudatory addresses, but by the erection of a hand- 
some public building devoted to literary purposes, and designated the Metcalfe 
Hall, in order at once to celebrate the liberation of the press and perpetuate 

the name of the liberator. When the measure was first announced to the home 
authorities, it was as strongly condemned as it had been elsewhere applauded, 

and called forth a censure, which though not accompanied by an immediate 
withdrawal of confidence, laid the foundation of a serious misunderstanding. 
The directors, become as lukewarm as they had formerly been zealous in i 
supporting Sir Charles Metcalfe, overlooked the prior claim which he had Moos axa 
undoubtedly established to the first vacant governorship in their gift, and when ““““"“* 
he applied for explanation, returned through their secretary an answer so dry and 

laconic, that on the very day when he received it, he despatched a letter intima- 

ting his determination to retire from the service of the Company. He accord- 

ingly sailed for England on the 15th of February, 1838. The extent of the 

loss which India sustained by his departure was not fully known till after. As 

he had always been opposed to the policy which led to the disastrous war in 
Afghanistan, there is reason to presume that had he remained, as his influence 

would doubtless have been employed, so also it might have sufficed to prevent 

it. His services however were not lost to his country. As governor successively 

of Jamaica and of Canada in the most critical periods of their history, he gave 

new proofs of consummate statesmanship. Public gratitude was not wanting, 

but the peerage conferred upon him came too late to be anything more than a 

barren title. An excruciating disease was preying upon him, and he returned 

home only to die. 

In narrating the emancipation of the Indian press, and tracing some of its Question as 
consequences in the subsequent career of Lord Metcalfe, we were obliged to pass wines 
onward without referring to a series of transactions which took place about the Petins* 
same time in England, and which, while not properly belonging to the history 
of India, are too important to be omitted. When the court of directors received 
intimation of Lord William Bentinck’s intended resignation, it was proposed to 
put either the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone or Sir Charles Metcalfe in 
nomination for the office of governor-general. Mr. Elphinstone, on the plea of 
indifferent health, declined, and the court, on the 28th of September, 1834, bya taf 
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A.p.18a5, Majority of fifteen to two, adopted the two following resolutions:—‘1. That 
~—_ this court deeply lament that the state of Lord William Bentinck’s health should 
Question as be such as to deprive the Company of his most valuable services, and this court 
oe deem it proper to record, on the occasion of his lordship’s resignation of the 
Eeees office of governor-general, their high sense of the distinguished ability, energy, 
zeal, and integrity with which his lordship has discharged the arduous duties of 
his exalted station. 2. That referring to the appointment which has been con- 
ferred by the court, with the approbation of his majesty, on Sir Charles Theophilus 
Metcalfe, provisionally, to act as Governor-general of India, upon the death, 
resignation, or coming away of Lord William Bentinck; and adverting also to 
the public character and services of Sir Charles Metcalfe, whose knowledge, 
experience, and talents eminently qualify him to prosecute successfully the 
various important measures consequent on the new charter act, this court are of 
opinion that it would be inexpedient at present to make any other arrangement 
for supplying the office of governor-general. And it is resolved accordingly that 
the chairs be authorized and instructed to communicate this opinion to his 
majesty’s ministers, through the president of the board of commissioners for the 
affairs of India.” 
an When the communication thus ordered was made, Mr. Charles Grant, who 
thoappoint- held the office of president of the Board of Control in the Melbourne ministry, 
poaaleng not only refused to concur in the second resolution of the directors, but pro- 
‘errant. ceeded to give his reasons in the following terms: “With respect to the appoint- 
ment to that office of any servant of the Company, however eminent his know- 
ledge, talents, and experience may confessedly be, his majesty’s ministers agree 
in the sentiments of Mr. Canning, expressed in a letter from him to the court, 
on the 25th of December, 1820, that the case can hardly be conceived in which 
it would be expedient that the highest office of the government in India should 
be filled otherwise than from England, and that that one main link at least 
between the systems of the Indian and the British governments ought, for the 
advantage of both, to be invariably maintained, On this principle it has usually 
been thought proper to act; and in the various important measures consequent 
on the new charter act, his majesty’s ministers see much to enjoin the continu- 
ance of the general practice, but nothing to recommend a deviation from it.” 
Grounds of The objection to the appointment of any servant of the Company to the 
office of governor-general, though here ascribed to Mr. Canning, was of an earlier 
date, and was first made by Lord Cornwallis, He did not, however, talk 
rhetorically like Mr. Canning of the necessity of maintaining a “main link,” 
but distinctly placed his objection on the ground, that during the period of his 
first government it would scarcely have been possible to find any old and 
eminent servant of the Company, who had not in some period of his career 
practised or connived at the abuses and corruptions, which it would gne of 
his first duties as governor-general to suppress. If Lord Cornwallis i 
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fied in making this sweeping accusation, there can be no doubt that he was .p. 1835. 
right in objecting to the appointment of a servant of the Company to the office 

of governor-general, but owing in no small degree to the example of integrity Government 
set by Lord Cornwallis himself, the Indian service had been thoroughly to smen. 
reformed, and as indiscriminate charges of corruption could no longer be in- POtst* 
sinuated, the exclusion of the Company’s servants from the highest offices pede’ 
behoved to be placed on some other ground. Mr. Canning’s maxim was accord- governor 
é : - é a «general, 
ingly brought into practical operation, and ministers pronounced a sweeping 
sentence of disqualification which sounded very like a gratuitous insult to those 

against whom it was directed. It may be admitted that a practical acquaint- 

ance with European statesmanship was of the greatest consequence to the 
Governor-general of India, and that those, therefore, who could not have had 

any opportunity of acquiring it were not the most eligible candidates for this 
highest office; but Mr. Grant, though he may have meant no more than this, 

used language in which more was implied, and by seeming to cast a stigma on 

their service, furnished the directors with an opportunity of presenting an 
indignant remonstrance. In the correspondence which ensued there appears 

to have been little sincerity on either side. Under the mask of advocating 
general principles, both parties were pursuing objects of a personal nature. 
Ministers were desirous to procure the appointment for Mr Grant, and the 
directors, offended that he had not attended more to their suggestions in framing 

the new charter act, were unwilling to put him in nomination. 

Mr. Grant in his letter had adverted to the disadvantages of a temporary Remon- 
appointment, and urged the necessity of forthwith appointing in regular form, tua der 
‘The directors in their answer admitted the superiority of a permanent appoint- {7.00 "" 
ment, and declared their conviction that Sir Charles Metealfe was a fit person 
to receive it. It was therefore “with deep regret” they had learned that he 
was considered by his majesty’s government “‘to be ineligible to the station of 
governor-general, and upon grounds which would exclude the whole service of 
India from that high office.” After referring in refutation of Mr. Canning’s 
maxim to “the whole course of our transactions in British India,” as “furnishing 
the most conclusive evidence that the servants of the Company, both civil and 
military, are eminently qualified for the highest public trust, and that the 
important office of governor-general has been held by several of them with the 
utmost advantage to the national interests,” they concluded with intimating 
that the arrangements for filling up the office of governor-general would be 
taken into consideration at “the proper time.” In strict law Lord William 
Bentinck had not resigned, but only intimated his intention to resign, and 
the directors were not unwilling to procure delay by taking advantage of a 
legal quibble. The design was transparent. The ministry was tottering, and 
the effect of the delay would probably be to allow the appointment to be made 
under the auspices of another political party. But the very circumstance which Lo 
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‘v.19, recommended delay to the directors urged the Whigs to use all possible 

despatch, and Mr. Grant, holding that a vacancy in the office of governor- 

Question as general had actually taken place, intimated to the directors that if they allowed 

cintoemt the statutory two months from the date of the notification to elapse, the crown 

er’ would forthwith exercise its reserved power of appointing, The legality of this 
course being more than questionable he subsequently modified his threat, and 
intimated that the crown would not appoint without giving the court a month's 
notice. The result was, that the Whig ministry having broken down lost 
the envied appointment, and left it as a legacy to the Peel ministry who suc- 
ceeded them. 

The directors having thus gained their point were no longer disposed to 
quibble for delay, and soon came to an understanding with Lord Ellenborough, 
who had become president of the Board of Control. With his lordship’s con- 
currence they offered the office of governor-general to the Honourable Mount- 

Thooftcs stuart Elphinstone. By this offer the stigma supposed to have been fixed on 
{ndveciivea the servants of the Company by Mr. Canning’s dictum was removed. This, 
by the Hon: however, was all that was gained by the court or sacrificed by the board. It 
Hiphinstone. as well known to both that Mr. Elphinstone, having already declined the 
appointment, would in all probability decline it again, and it is therefore diffi- 
cult to allow Lord Ellenborough all the credit which he claims for having 
outdone the Whigs in liberality by offering the appointment of governor-general 
to one of the most distinguished servants of the Company. A better proof of 
liberality, and of an enlightened use of patronage, might have been given by 
offering the appointment, not to Mr. Elphinstone, who, it might have been 
presumed, would decline, but to Sir Charles Metealfe, who would certainly 
have been proud to accept of it, and to whose distinguished services it would, 
in the judgment ot the directors themselves, have been an appropriate reward. 
He had, as we have seen, been proposed for the office, and rejected for a reasol 
not more applicable to him than to Mr. Elphinstone. Surely, if Lord Ellen- 
borough really meant to do the liberal thing for which he has since claimed 
credit, his choice must have fallen on Sir Charles Metcalfe. So far from this, 
he only waited for Mr. Elphinstone’s declinature when he hastened to procure 
the appointment of governor-general for Lord Heytesbury, who certainly 
possessed Mr. Canning’s qualification in perfection, as he had never served the_ 
Company and knew nothing of Indian affairs. So little, indeed, was Lord 
Ellenborough disposed to recognize the claims of eminent service in India, that, 
had he been left to follow his own course, he would have conferred the provi- 
sional appointment of governor-general on Sir Henry Fane, the newly appointed 
commander-in-chief, who had no qualification but that of being a good soldier, 
and refused it to Sir Charles Metcalfe, whose qualifications were universally 
recognized. This piece of folly Lord Ellenborough was not allowed to commit, 
and Sir Charles once more obtained the provisional appointment. Le 
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Everything seemed now to be settled. Lord Heytesbury had been sworn 4 p. 1835, 
into office, had provided his outfit, taken out his passage, and completed all 
preliminary arrangements, but had not actually sailed, when the Peel ministry, toratteyte 
who had endeavoured without success to strengthen themselves by a dissolution biti a 
of parliament, were compelled to resign. The Whigs having resumed office °° 
under Lord Melbourne as premier, saw the appointment of governor-general, of 
which they had formerly been balked, once more in their power, and were not 
to be restrained by any feelings of delicacy from seizing it. Lord Heytesbury 
immediately received a communication from the new government desiring him 
to postpone his departure. Three days later he was distinctly informed that 
ministers had resolved to advise the crown to revoke his appointment. The 
propriety of this proceeding was keenly canvassed. The directors, conceiving 
that its tendency was to hold up the office of governor-general as a prize to be 
contended for by political parties, presented a strong remonstranee, while the 
opposition brought the subject under the notice of both Houses of Parliament, 
and denounced the revocation as grasping and unconstitutional Ministers 
attempted to justify themselves by drawing a distinction between an appoint- 
ment which was only about to be, and one which had actually been carried 
into effect. In the latter case they would not have interfered, but in the 
former, though there might be inconveniences in the cancelling of the appoint- 
ment, they were not nearly so serious as those which would inevitably be pro- 
duced by the want of confidence and cordiality between the Indian and the 
home government. Another reason for revoking the appointment, though it 
probably weighed more than all the others, was not mentioned. The vacancy 
had occurred while the Whigs were in office, and would have been supplied by 
them had not the directors prevented it by interposing a quibbling delay. The 
Tories had thus by a kind of trick obtained a valuable patronage which did 
not properly belong to them, and could hardly complain either of injustice or 
indelicacy, when it was once more taken out of their hands, and restored to the 
rightful owners. 

‘The office of governor-general having thus again become vacant, some diffi- Lita 
culty appears to have been felt in making the new appointment. Mr. Grant, pointed. 
now Lord Glenelg, having become colonial secretary, and been succeeded as 
president of the Board of Control by Sir John Hobhouse, afterwards Lord 
Broughton, might be considered as removed from the field, and as there wasno 
other individual whose claims gave him a decided preference, some difficulty 
was felt. The consequence was that the same political party who had formerly 
insisted on an immediate appointment were now in favour of delay. The 
president of the board accordingly proposed to wait the arrival of Lord William 
Bentinck before appointing his successor, and engaged not to take any advan- 
tage of the failure of the directors to fill up the vacancy within the two months 
allowed them by statute. In the meantime the names of various individuals LS 
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were put forward, and at last the public announcement was made that the office 
of governor-general had been conferred on Lord Auckland) Why he should 
have been selected in preference to some others who had been mentioned was 
not very apparent, as there was nothing in his antecedents to make it probable 
that the affairs of India had engaged much of his attention, or that his adminis- 
trative talents were likely to prove of a high order. All that could be said to 
be known was that he was a nobleman of amiable manners and excellent char- 
acter, free from any overweening confidence in his own judgment, and disposed 
to listen to advice from those whom he believed competent to give it. From 
this last feature in his character it was 
anticipated that he would do nothing 
rashly, and be able at least to avoid any 
serious blunder. 

Lord Auckland arrived at Calcutta 
on the 3d of March, 1836, and immedi- 
ately entered on the duties of his office. 
The whole country was tranquil, and 
there seemed reason to hope that he 
would be allowed, like Lord William 
Bentinck, to devote himself to the work 
of internal improvement. The recent 
charter act indeed had not Jeft him in 
any doubt as to the measures which 
ought first to engage his attention, and 
had in particular declared it expedient 

Tronr How, Geomar, Rani or Avoxtaxe, G.C-B, that “a general system of judicial 
establishments and police, to which all 

persons whatsoever, as well Europeans as natives, may be subject, should be 
established in the said territories at an early period, and that such laws as may 
be applicable in common to all classes of the inhabitants of the said territories, 
due regard being had to the rights, feelings, and peculiar usages of the people, 
should be enacted, and that all laws and customs haying the force of law within 
the same territories should be ascertained and consolidated, and as occasion 
may require, amended.” While the great work of legal reform was brought 
prominently under the notice of the Indian government, provision had been 
made for its accomplishment by the appointment of a fourth member of council, 
usually designated the legislative member, to indicate the particular department 
in which he was expected to labour, and the establishment of a law commission, 
whose reports made from time to time were to furnish the grounds or materials 
for improved legislation. ‘Thus instructed and provided with the necessary 
means, the governor-general was no sooner installed than the work of sar 
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ance was given to the employment of uncovenanted judges by an enactment a.p. iss. 
that “no person whatever shall by reason of place of birth, or by reason of 
descent, be incapable of being a principal sudder ameen, sudder ameen, or Employ- 
moonsif, within the territories subject to the presidency of Fort William in proper’ 
Bengal.” Originally the sudder ameen and the moonsif were the only classes 

of native judges, and had a very limited jurisdiction. Gradually the powers of 

both were extended, and in 1827 the sudder ameen, the superior of the two, 

was empowered to try suits to the amount of 1000 rupees. The necessities of 

the case were still imperfectly met, and an important improvement was made 

by Lord William Bentinck in 1831, by the institution of a third and higher 

class of judges called principal sudder ameens, whose jurisdiction, at first 
restricted, was afterwards extended to cases involving property to any amount. 

Under the above enactment, all barriers to the attainment of a judgeship in any 

of the three classes were broken down, and it was declared that no kind of 
descent, native, European, or mixed, should henceforth operate as an exclusion. 

‘This first step, as to the propriety of which there could be no doubt, was soon 
followed by another, which, from the opposition which it encountered, acquired 

some degree of historical importance. 

On the 9th of May, 1836, the governor-general in council enacted that from Jurstiction 

the Ist of June following, the 107th clause of Act 53 Geo. IIT. ¢. 155, “shall over = Batish 
cease to have effect within the territories of the East India Company,” and that ““""* 
“from the said day, and within the said territories, no person whatever shall 
by reason of place of birth, or by reason of descent, be in any civil proceeding 
whatever excepted from the jurisdiction” of the courts of sudder dewanny 
adawlut, of the zillah and city judges, of the principal sudder ameens, in the 
presidency of Fort William, or of the similar courts of the other presidencies. 
For explanation it is necessary to mention that by the above 107th section 
British subjects, at the distance of more than ten miles from the presidencies, 
were generally subject to the jurisdiction of the ordinary civil courts, but 
instead of appealing to the sudder dewanny adawlut, or other courts exercising 
the highest appellate jurisdiction, it was competent for them, as defenders, to 
appeal to the supreme court of the presidency in which they were sued. The 
effect of the above enactment of the governor-general in council, therefore, was 
to deprive British born subjects of a privilege, real or supposed, which they 
previously possessed, and place them as defenders in the mofussil courts on the 
very same footing as the natives of India. 

There cannot be a doubt that the appeal to the supreme court, given to 
British subjects only and denied to natives, was one of those invidious dis- 
tinctions which was struck at by the late charter act, and to the removal of 
which the legislative council were specially required to direct their attention. 

It had accordingly, in 1835, while Sir Charles Metcalfe was provisional gover- 
nor-general, been carefully considered, and Mr. Macaulay as president, as well 
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A.D. 183, as the other members of the law commission, had in minutes expressed a 
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decided opinion that the appeal from the provincial to the supreme court ought 
to be abolished. Such was the state of matters when Lord Auckland arrived, 
and hence his lordship, in a minute on the subject, thus expressed himself, “I 
may say that I have not had the same personal share in this measure as in others 
which have for the first time been brought under discussion since I took my 
seat in the government. I found, on my arrival, that this act had already been 
some weeks before the public; my predecessor had cordially approved of it; the 
council was unanimous in its favour; the governors and councils of Madras 
and Bombay wished for its extension to their presidencies.” It might have been 
supposed that a measure which had thus united all the leading authorities in 
its favour would not be violently opposed anywhere. It proved otherwise. 
Not in the provincial districts, where alone the new enactment was to operate, 
but in Calcutta, where not an individual was to be affected by it, an agitation 
was got up, a public meeting was held, at which the speakers denounced the 
measure as a violent and illegal encroachment on their rights as.British sub- 
jects, and different memorials were presented to the governor-general in council, 
praying that the enactment should be rescinded. 

Tn order to understand the nature of the objections taken by the memorial- 
ists, the following passages from their first memorial may be quoted: “That by 
the wise and considerate provisions of the supreme legislature of Great Britain, 
the due administration of justice is secured to the Mahometan and the Hindoo, 
according to the different codes they severally recognize; and your memorial- 
‘ists venture to hope that, if trial by Hindoo law be secured to the Hindoo, 
by the Mahometan law to the Mussulman, your memorialists are not asking 
too much if they require in their own case an appeal from Hindoo or Mussul- 
man law, or the law.of thé honourable Company's regulations, to. the laws of 
their country, a right already recognized and confirmed by act of parliament” 
Again, “That, the proposed Tescision 6f the 107th sec. of the Stat. 53 Geo, IIL 
». 155, being made without any restriction or qualification whatever, it will 
necessarily follow that suits or actions, or criminal trials wherein British born 
subjects are plaintiffs and défendantsy will be tried by laws to which they are 
total strangers; that the whole proceeding will be in a language to them un- 
known, and but partially.known to these judges themselves, entailing, from 
construction of the country courts; the.certain occurrence of enormous bribery, 
and the most, corrupt proceedings, and exhibiting the unprecedented anomaly 
of an English judge trying a suit in British territory, between English subjects 
in a language unintelligible to the suitors, and but imperfectly understood by 
the judge, and such trial to be decided according to laws to which Englishmen 
are strangers, with appeal only to a higher court of the same character.” 

Had these objections to the enactment been well founded, they would have 
justified all the clamour raised against it, and proved it deserving of one 
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of “the Black Act” usually applied to it by its opponents; but the truth is, a. 1890. 
that the objections were founded on a gross misrepresentation of the purpose = 
and tendency of the measure—a misrepresentation so gross that it must to Susie 
some extent have been wilful. The memorialists complain of the injury which scr 
the enactment would inflict on them in “criminal trials,” and in suits in which appeals 
they might be “plaintifis,” though it refers exclusively to civil suits and to fytm 
suits in which they were only defendants. They speak, moreover, as if the EO, 
appeal of which they were deprived was an appeal from Hindoo or Mahometan 
law, or the law of the Company's regulations, to the law of England, whereas, 
as the government justly remarked in the answer returned to the memorial— 
“You are mistaken in supposing that you ever possessed such an appeal. A 
judicial appeal is, by its own nature, an appeal, not from one law to another 
law, but from one tribunal to another tribunal. In every case which the 
Hindoo law, the Mahometan law, or the law of the Company's regulations is 
binding on the mofussil judge, the Hindoo law, the Mahometan law, or the law 
of the regulations is equally binding on the supreme court in its character of a 
court of appeal.” This answer completely disposes of the objections of the 
memorialists; but, as it had no effect in diminishing their clamour, we are 
almost driven to the explanation unhesitatingly adopted by Mr. Macaulay, and 
thus broadly asserted by him:—‘It may at first sight appear strange that a 
law which is not unweleome to those who are to live under it, should excite 
such acrimonious feelings among people who are wholly exempted from its 
operation; but the explanation is simple. Though nobody will be sued in the 
mofussil courts, many people who reside at Caleutta have or wish to have 
practice in the supreme court. These appeals, indeed, have hitherto yielded 
but a very scanty harvest of fees; but hopes are entertained, and have indeed 
been publicly expressed that, as the number of British settlers in the mofussil 
inereases, the number of appeals will increase also.’ In another minute he 
speaks still more plainly—“A small knot of people in Calcutta, a knot of people 
who are not to live under this law, who know nothing about the administration 
of justice in the mofussil, and who are interested in the question only as prac- 
titioners or officers in the supreme court, have kept up an incessant clamour 
against the government, and have done their best to conceal the smallness of 
their numbers and the weakness of their cause by the violence of their invec- 
tives and the audacity of their assertions.” The governor-general took the very 
same view, and gave utterance to it, though in somewhat softer terms, when 
he wrote, “The change introduced is small indeed, for appeals to the supreme 
court have been so rare that section 107, 53 Geo. III. may be said to have been 
absolutely inoperative. Yet an unmeasured opposition to this act has been 
raised, prompted, it is impossible not to see, chiefly by persons interested in 
upholding the supreme court,” an opposition, he adds, “which has derived 
support from some others who would resist every step towards equality Detarest is 
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.p. 1838. European and native, and which has been adopted by others with sincere and 
perhaps natural, though mistaken feelings.” Entertaining these views of the 
Petition to source and the object of the opposition to the enactment, the government had 
pete no alternative but to resist it and reject the memorials. 
pr The memorialists, however, had not yet exhausted their opposition. With 
sve resolution and perseverance which would have been praiseworthy in a better 
cause, they carried their complaint to England, and raised a fund which enabled 
them to send it by the hands of one of their own number, who, after heading 
the agitation, had consented to become its hired advocate. Petitions were accord- 
ingly presented, not only to the Board of Control and court of directors, but 
also to parliament. From the former the answer received was—“ That they 
have not seen any reasons for withholding their sanction from the enactment 
complained of, and that a despatch communicating such sanction has, with their 
approbation, been addressed to the supreme government by the court of 
directors.” In the House of Commons the subject, though not more than seventy 
members met to discuss it, was formally considered on the 22d of Mareh, 1838, 
and gave rise to a spirited debate. Mr. Ward, the member for Sheflield, who 
had undertaken to plead the cause of the petitioners, concluded a long speech 
by moving for a select committee to inquire into their allegations, and “to 
report to the house in what manner and to what extent the act of the legisla- 
tive council of India of 1836, No. xi, affected the constitutional rights of British 
born subjects in India, the prerogatives of the crown, and the general interests 
of the United Kingdom.” The hired advocate from India had evidently done 
his best to cram Mr. Ward with all the allegations and misrepresentations which 
had furnished the staple of his own agitation in Calcutta, but it was in vain, 
The case completely broke down, and the clamour which it had raised became 
‘Terentt. absolutely Indicrous, when Sir John Hobhouse made the undeniable statement 
that this right of appeal, which the petitioners had represented as the palladium 
of their liberties, had been only twice resorted to during the whole period of 
twenty years, from 1813 to 1833, and that in both eases the judges of the supreme 
court, unable to come to a decision, “were obliged to go to the judges of the 
sudder dewamny adawlut to interpret the law and give an answer to the 
appeal.” Mr. Ward, seeing it hopeless to persevere in the face of such a state- 
ment, withdrew his motion for a select committee, and allowed Sir John Hob- 
house to set the question at rest by simply moving “that the minutes of council 
on which was founded the legislative act (No. xi) of 1836 be printed.” 

At the very time when the Caleutta agitators made their last effort, and 
sustained a signal parliamentary defeat, Mr. Macaulay, against whom their 
Vituperation had been specially directed, resigned his seat in the council of 
India, and took his departure for England. By a singular provision of the 
new charter act, the legislative member was not permitted to vote, in 
the making of laws and regulations, and thus, while he was excluded 
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ordinary administration of the government, he was expected to devote all his ap. 1ss. 
energies to the formation of a code which might be enforced, with slight modi- — 
fications, throughout the whole length and breadth of British India. Mr. Mac- So 
aulay must soon have perceived that the task which had been assigned to him inours in 
and the law commission was far beyond their powers, and he must consequently Pa 
have toiled on for years under the disheartening conviction, that whatever 

fame he had already acquired, or might be destined still to acquire in other 

fields of labour, he must forego the idea of descending to posterity as a great 

Indian legislator. His penal code, indeed, made some approach to completeness, 

but it was impossible to adopt it as a whole, and the utmost that can be said 

in its praise is, that it contains many valuable suggestions, which those who 
succeeded him were able to turn to good account. 

In the midst of the discussions occasioned by the enactment of the govern- Dispute 

ment on the subject of appeals to the supreme court, important intelligence inoue. 
arrived from Oude. The king, Nasir-ud-din Hyder, after an illness which was 
not thought serious, had died suddenly on the night of the 7th of July, 1837, 
and an attempt to place a spurious successor on the throne had not been defeated 
without bloodshed. Nasir-ud-din left no children. At one time he had acknow- 
ledged or adopted two boys, but he had afterwards formally disavowed them. 
Being himself an only son, he had no brothers, and it therefore became necessary 
to seek his successor among ascendants. Here, however, a difficulty arose. His 
father was the eldest of the ten sons of Sadut Ali. The second of these sons had 
died, leaving children, but the third, Nasir-ud-Dowlah, was still alive. According 
to British law, the second son would have transmitted his right of succession 
to his descendant, but the Mahometan law follows a different rule, and prefers a 
younger surviving brother to the children of an elder brother, who had prede- 
ceased before the succession opened to him. According to this view, Nasir-ud- 
Dowlah was the legal heir, and Colonel Low, the British resident, immediately 
on hearing of the death, prepared to recognize him. 

There was not a moment to be lost. The Padshah Begum, or queen-mother, Proceeding 
who had been obliged to quit the palace in consequence of a quarrel with her Brits 
son, was known to be intriguing for the succession of one of the boys whom he ™“** 
had formally disavowed, and the children of Sadut ‘Ali’s second son were dis- 
puting the soundness of the interpretation of the Mahometan law by which 
they were excluded. Under these circumstances, Colonel Low proceeded as 
follows. Immediately on receiving intelligence that Nasir-ud-din was just 
dying, he wrote to the brigadier commanding in Oude to have 1000 men in 
readiness to march at a moment's notice. He then hastened to the palace, and 
finding the king already dead, placed sentries at the inner doors, and sealed up 
the repositories. By a second order, the brigadier was desired to send off five 
companies in advance to the palace, and hasten with the remainder. Captain 
Paton, the resident's first assistant, remained at the palace, and Lieutenant Le 
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Shakespear, his second assistant, was sent to the residence of Nasir-ud-Dowlah 


to obtain his signature to an obligation hastily prepared for that purpose, 


Obligation 
taken 
the new 
sovereign 
of Oude, 


Violent 


of the Pad- 
sbah Begum. 


and thereafter escort him to the palace for the purpose of being enthroned. 

The obligation which Nasir-ud-Dowlah was required to execute was in the 
following terms:—* Lieutenant-colonel Ji ohn Low, the resident, has apprised me, 
through Lieutenant Shakespear, his second assistant, of the death of Nasir-ud- 
din Hyder, King of Oude. The resident has also communicated to me the 
substance of the orders of the government of India, respecting the necessity 
of new engagements on the part of the Company’s government with the Oude 
state; and I hereby declare, that in the event of my being placed on the throne, 
Twill agree to sign any new treaty that the governor-general may dictate.” 
The old man, suddenly roused in the dead of the night, and told that the pos- 
session of a kingdom depended on his consent, readily did as he was asked, and 
after writing a few words binding him to everything that the document con- 
tained, completed the execution of it by appending his seal. According to 
Lieutenant Shakespear's account, he appeared to be much debilitated from bad 
health. The necessity of his removal, however, seemed so urgent, that no 
delay could be allowed, and he was carried to the palace, where, after holding 
an interview with the resident at three o’clock in the morning, he was accommo- 
dated with a couch in an adjoining room, “to take an hour or two's sleep pre- 
vious to his installation on the throne.” 

While thus endeavouring to secure the throne for Nasir-ud-Dowlah, Colonel 
Low was not unmindful of the machinations of the Padshah Begum, and having 
some suspicion that she “might probably make a movement with her armed 
followers towards the city,” sent a messenger “to enjoin her strictly, on no 
account to think of leaving her own place of residence, which is situated about 
four miles from the palace.” The messenger had barely returned with her 
answer, requesting “that she might, for God’s sake, be allowed to see the corpse 
of the late Nasir-ud-din, as she had not been allowed to see him whilst living,” 
when a large body of her armed followers were seen rapidly approaching. 
Captain Paton hastened to the outer gate to secure it, and found the insurgents 
standing before it in a dense mass and impatiently demanding admittance. 
When this was refused, they forced the gate by means of an elephant, which 
threw down one leaf of it, nearly crushing Captain Paton in its fall, and were 
soon absolute masters of the palace. Shortly afterwards, the Padshah Begum 
made her entrance, with her protégé, Moona Jaun, and lost not a moment in 
placing him on the musnud. ‘The resident, who had managed to push his way 
through the crowd, only arrived to see the installation completed, and after 
vainly endeavouring to dissuade the Begum from the desperate course she was 
pursing, was glad to effect his escape Old Nasif-ud-Dowlah, thus fudely 


awakened from the sleep which he had retired to take, “ previous to his i 
tion on the throne,” found himself a prisoner in the hands of his i 
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enemies. It is a wonder that they did not murder him on the spot, but fear of .p. 189. 
the consequences appears to have restrained them, and they contented themselves a 
with heaping upon him all kinds of insults, and compelling him to witness the 
installation of his rival, at the very time when he had been expecting to receive 

his own. 

The British troops having arrived, the resident sent a message to the Begum, rae 
allowing her only a quarter of an hour to make her submission. She returned suppresed. 
an evasive answer, and as soon as the respite allowed her elapsed, he ordered 
hostilities to commence. A few discharges of grape having cleared the way, 
the soldiers rushed forward, and were soon in possession of the persons both of 
the Begum and Moona Jaun. Only three sepoys were wounded in the assault ; 
the loss of the insurgents in killed and wounded was about forty. As soon as 
these were removed, Nasir-ud-Dowlah, whom it was found necessary “to soothe 
and encourage” after the agitating scenes of which he had been a most reluctant 
spectator, was brought forward and installed by the resident, who, placing the 
crown upon his head, declared him King of Oude. The Padshah Begum and 
her protégé were sent off as prisoners to Cawnpoor. On the 20th of July, twelve 
days after the installation, the governor-general addressed a letter to the new 
sovereign, in which he says: “I have derived consolation for the death of his 
late majesty, your royal nephew, from the reflection that he has been succeeded in 
the government by a prince of whose experience, abilities, and virtue I have , 
been led to form the most favourable opinion.” In a subsequent paragraph he 
says: “My representative, Colonel Low, who possesses my fullest confidence, has 
been authorized by me to propose, for the consideration of your majesty, certain 
modifications of the treaty subsisting between the East India Company and the 
Oude state, and I feel assured that your majesty will recognize in those pro- 
positions the same moderate views and the same zeal for the welfare of the 
prince and people of Oude, as have invariably characterized the British govern- 
ment in its negotiations with its allies” After reading the above obligations 
imposed on his majesty, this reads like burlesque, and the governor-general 
must himself have felt it to be so, as he was by no means so thoroughly satisfied 
with the proceedings of Colonel Low as his words imply. Tn a minute recorded by 
him, when the intelligence first reached Calcutta, he had thus expressed himself: 

“For any criticism in detail on the measures adopted by Colonel Low, we must Viewsot the 


governor- 


wait for further accounts, but-I may now say that I should undoubtedly have generatasto 

been better pleased if he had not in this moment of exigency accepted the uncon- eres, 

ditional engagement of submissiveness which the new king has signed. This *"™ 

document may be liable to misconstruction, and it was not warranted by any- 

thing contained in the instructions issued to Colonel Low.” To Colonel Low 

himself he wrote as follows:—*His lordship in council would not qualify, even 

by an expression of doubt, the high approbation which he is ready to express of 

your conduct on this trying occasion. The expediency of obtaining from his | _ 
Vor. IIT. 230 7 
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majesty the signature of a previous agreement, binding himself to absolute sub- 
missiveness, is the only point on which he feels that difference of opinion may 
be entertained; and if on the one hand, it may appear to secure the objects of 
government, and to be justified by precedent on the other, it seems open to 
misrepresentation, and, from the reliance which might be placed on the character 
and position of his majesty, superfluous.” These quotations deserve attention, 
not merely on account of their own intrinsic soundness, but because they give 
for the first time some insight into the course of policy which Lord Auckland 
was disposed to pursue. For the same reason another quotation from his 
lordship's minute may be here inserted. “It will be matter for our considera- 
tion, in what manner some modifications of the existing treaty shall be framed, 
under which the British government might have more power to prevent or 
remedy mal-administration, and by withdrawing from the obligation, still 
existing in terms, although it has long ceased to be recognized as binding in 
practice, of exercising a complete and minute interference, by means of its own 
troops, in defence of the Oude government, be less liable to responsibility for 
all its acts, and the ordinary course of its internal policy, and this with increase 
of advantage rather than injury, in rendering disposable our own military 
means, and without admitting on the other hand the formidable growth of an 
armed and unchecked independence.” 

Though the Padshah Begum and Moona Jaun had been removed, the 
question of the Oude succession was not yet set at rest. Yemeen-ud-Dowlah, 
calling himself the eldest son of Shum-ud-Dowlah, Sadut Ali’s second son, con- 
tinued, though by peaceful means, to persist in his claim, He was residing at 
Benares when the succession opened, and immediately submitted his case to Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, who in reply simply informed him that “the oldest surviving 
uncle of the late King of Oude has succeeded to’ the throne by inheritance, 
according to the Mahometan law.” Immediately another brother, calling him- 
self also the eldest son of Shum-ud-Dowlah, made his appearance, and on being 
at once rejected by the Indian government, showed how much he was in earnest 
by undertaking the voyage to England for the purpose of urging his title there. 
Besides producing’ a pedigree in which he seemed to prove that he and not his 
brother was the eldest son, he argued that the Mahometan law was misinter 
preted. In cases of ordinary suecession, the law doubtless was as the British 
government had understood it; but in the case of succession to a throne, the 
rule, he said, was different, and representation in the European sense of the term 
was recognized. This is not impossible, but it was now too late to argue the 
question, the vacant throne was again occupied, and endless confusion would 
have been produced by any attempted change. The court of directors therefore 
cut the matter short by the following letter from their secretary, dated 29th June, 
1838: “Iam commanded by the court of directors of the East India C iy 
to acknowledge the receipt of your highness’s letter dated the Ist i 
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to acquaint you in reply that a claim precisely similar to that which you have 4.p. 1800. 
advanced having been preferred to the local authorities in India by Yemeen-ud- 
Dowlah Bahudur, eldest son of Nawant Shum-ud-Dowlah, that prince was 
informed that the eldest surviving uncle of the late King of Oude has succeeded 

to the throne by inheritance according to the Mahometan law.” 

The decided interference of the British government had about the same Seieor 
time become necessary in another quarter. Pertaub Sing, the Rajah of Sattarah, Satara. 
had never shown much gratitude for the obligation conferred upon him when, 
under the administration of the Marquis of Hastings, he was rescued with his 
family from poverty and thraldom, and established in the possession of a con- 
siderable principality. At first indeed, as the actual administration was not to 
be conferred upon him till he should give proof of his ability to conduct it, his 
ambition urged him to unwonted exertion, and “he laboured,” says Duff, “as 
assiduously as any carcoon under his government,” but as soon as his object 
was gained, and the formal delivery to him of the entire powers of the state 
in April, 1822, made him his own master, his true character became fully 
developed. Shaking off the cares of government by committing them to 
worthless favourites, he gave himself up to indolence, or to pursuits so childish 
and eccentric, as to make his sanity more than questionable. Colonel Lodwick, 
the resident at his court, in a letter dated September, 1836, thus describes his 
conduct: “That the rajah’s mind has become weak to an extraordinary degree 
is but too evident in his actions. He has lately formed a company of women, 
arming them with muskets, and even drilling them to the management of guns, 
cast and mounted expressly for the purpose. Women are also taught to manage 
elephants, to act as chobdars, massals, &e. Every designing gossain or fakir 
offering his services to propitiate the gods in favour of his wishes is attended 
to; and at this time three sects of Brahmins are performing anaostan cere- 
monies, at a heavy expense, to procure the departure of a ghost supposed to 
haunt the palace, and for other objects equally absurd and contemptible.” 

With all this childishness and superstition the Rajah of Sattarah had a lancet 
mighty idea of his own consequence, and looked upon all that had been done 
for him as a mere instalment of what he was entitled to claim as the lineal 
descendant of Sevajee, the founder of the Mahratta empire. Adventurers, both 
native and European, knew how to turn this family pride to account, and as 
the most effectual means of gaining his good graces and stimulating his liber- 
ality, flattered him into the belief that he was destined to become the head of 
all the Hindoos, Ina mind like his these extravagant ideas were not allowed 
to remain inoperative, and the eager desire to convert them into realities, had 
laid him open to the charge of having engaged in intrigues totally at variance 
with the relation in which he stood to the British government. This conduct 
naturally called forth remonstrance, and he was repeatedly warned of the perilous 
course which he was pursuing.” He was not, however, to be either dissuaded or 
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deterred, and the threatened penalty at last overtook him. Considering the 
weakness of his character, and the suspicious nature of much of the evidence 
adduced to prove his guilt, some measure less severe than deposition might have 
fully answered the ends both of justice and policy. Sir James Carnac, the gov- 
ernor of Bombay, was at first disposed to pursue a lenient course, and held per- 
sonal interviews with the rajah in the hope of inducing him to make the necessary 
concessions. He failed, and the result was announced in a proclamation issued 
by the resident at Sattarah, under the authority of the Bombay government, and 
dated September 5, 1839. This document, after detailing the generous manner 
in which the rajah had been treated, and enumerating the leading articles of 
the treaty made with him, continues thus: ‘Notwithstanding this solemn com- 
pact, it has been conclusively established to the conviction of the British 
government that the rajah, unmindful of his obligations, and of the generosity 
which restored him to liberty and conferred on him a throne, has, for a series 
of years, held clandestine communications contrary to the stipulations contained 
in the fifth article of the treaty; that he has cherished ambitious designs hostile 
to the British government; that he has advanced claims and pretensions incom- 
patible with the letter and spirit of the treaty; and that he has conducted him- 
self in a manner subversive of the alliance formed between the two states.” 
The governor-general, when first made aware of these charges, and convinced 
of their truth, talked of annexation as the proper remedy. Ultimately more 
moderate counsels prevailed, and were thus intimated in the last paragraph of 
the proclamation: “The British government, however, having no view of advan- 
tage and aggrandizement, has resolved to invest the brother, and next in suc- 
cession to the rajah, with the sovereignty of the Sattarah state, according to the 
limits fixed by the treaty of the 25th of September, 1819. He is therefore 
hereby declared Rajah of Sattarah, under the title of Shreemunt Maharaj Shahee 
Rajey Chut Turputtee of Sattarah; and all persons residing within his territory 
are hereby required to render to him allegiance.” The course thus adopted 
excited much discussion both in India and in this country, but it was ulti- 
mately sustained, and the ex-rajah was carried off to end his days at Benares 
as a pensioner. 

Hitherto the policy pursued by Lord Auckland had been pacific, and seemed 
to indicate that his administration would, like that of his predecessor, run its 
course without any rupture of friendly relations with other states, It was 
otherwise destined. Connections, formed at first for the furtherance of com= 
mercial objects, produced political entanglements. The discovery of Russian 
intrigues, and the consequent apprehension of an invasion, suggested the neces 
sity of providing against all possible danger by interposing new barriers on the 
western frontier, and Lord Auckland, listening only to his fears, and the 
counsels of rash advisers, was suddenly transformed into the most reckless. and: 


aggressive of all governors-general. Necessity, dr something which he ni 
ce 
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for it, became his only plea, and in utter disregard both of justice and prudence a.p. 1839: 
he rushed headlong into a series of measures which were to issue in disgrace — 1 
and fearful disaster. Before giving the details it will be proper to take a brief 

survey of the leading states through whose territories, as bounding with those 

of British India on the west, the invasion, supposed to be threatened, would of 

course be made. 


CHAPTER II. 


Relations with the Punjab, Scinde, Cabool, and Persia— Burnes’ mission to the court of Dost 
“Mahomed—Its failure—The Tripartite Treaty—The siege of Herat—The expedition to the Persian 
Gulf—The Simla manifesto. 





N the north-west, British India was bounded at this period by Ovisin ana 
the territories of the Sikhs, who, though at first only a religious ortesikia 
sect, had, under skilful leadership, acquired political importance 

and become a powerful state. Their original seat was the upper 

5 part of the Punjab, the possession of which had often been 

keenly contested between the Moguls and the Afghans. By both of them the 

Sikhs were equally detested, and hence the alternate change of masters brought 

them no relief, The determination to extirpate them was openly avowed, and 

their only hope of escape was in their own prowess. Thus spurred by necessity 

they fought with the courage of despair. On various occasions they not only 
maintained their ground, but inflicted severe loss on ‘their persecutors; and 
availing themselves of the confusion which prevailed during the last years of 

the Mogul empire, began to figure as conquerors. At first they existed asa 
confederacy composed of separate chieftainships, the heads of which claimed to 

be independent of each other, and were accustomed, when the common interest 
required it, to meet as equals in public diet at Amritser, where their principal 

shrine was situated. Towards the end of the last century the confederacy con- 

sisted of twelve associations or misals, which extended from the Indus eastward 

across the Sutlej as far as the Jumna. Fora time, while it was felt that union Their twevo 
was indispensable to their mutual security, they acted together with some — 
degree of cordiality; but in proportion as external danger diminished, internal 
dissension increased, and the different misals, disregarding the public interest, 
began to aim at individual aggrandizement. The endless feuds thus engendered 
produced so much confusion that the necessity of a change of political system 
became apparent, If the Sikhs were to maintain their independence it could 


only be by submitting voluntarily or compulsorily to the ascendency of somey = 
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one misal, which might then incorporate the others with itself, and form the 
nucleus of an undivided Sikh sovereignty. The manner in which this was 
accomplished must now be briefly traced. 

Among the twelve original misals the one which appears to have been last 
formed, and to have been regarded, in respect of territory, income, and influence, 
as the least important, was the Sookur-Chukea, which had its capital at 
Goojeranwala, about fifty miles north of Lahore. Its founder, Churut Sing, the 
son of a Jat, who had thrown off his own faith and avowed himself a Sikh 
convert, had commenced life as a freebooter, and become possessed of a small 
garhi or mud-fort, which served as a retreat for his family and followers, and 
a receptacle for his plunder. _The extent of his depredations, and the dangerous 
proximity of his fort to Lahore, induced the Afghan governor of this capital to 
march against him in 1762, at the head of a large body of troops. The expe- 
dition proved a failure. The leading Sikh confederates made common cause 
with Churut Sing; and the governor, alarmed at the extent to which disaf- 
fection and treachery prevailed in his camp, was glad to secure his personal 
safety by a precipitate flight, leaving all his baggage and camp equipage behind 
him, The celebrated Afghan monarch, Ahmed Shah, in the course of the same 
year, amply avenged this defeat by hastening from Cabool and gaining a 
pitched battle, in which the Sikhs lost more than 12,000 men in killed and 
wounded. The state of his affairs however did not allow him to follow up his 
advantage, and on his sudden recall to Cabool to meet a still more pressing 
danger, the Sikhs were able to take the field at the head of a more powerful 
army than they had ever mustered before. No effectual resistance could be 
offered to them, and they extended their conquests on every side. Churut 
Sing, now recognized as one of the ablest of their leaders, was not neglectful 
of his own interest, and became the head of a misal, which took its name from 
the lands of which his progenitors had been merely cultivators. 

When no longer engaged in assisting to repel Afghan invasion, Churut Sing 
was ready for any enterprise from which additional territory or revenue might 
be acquired, and was therefore easily tempted to take part in a violent domestie 
quarrel between the hill-rajah of Jumoo and Brij-Raj his eldest son. The 
rajah wished a younger son to succeed, and Brij-Raj, as the most effectual means 
of frustrating this intention, had resolved to anticipate the succession by seizing 
it in his father’s lifetime. With this view he applied to Churut Sing, and 
offered to reward his assistance, in the event of its proving successful, by the 
payment of a large annual tribute. Churut Sing at once consented, and, in 
league with Jye Sing, the head of the Ghunea misal, which could muster 8000 
horse, while he had not more than 2500, proceeded northward to open the cam- 
paign. The rajah on his part had not been idle. In addition to several hill 


chiefs, he had secured the aid of Jhunda Sing, the head of the misal, 
which of itself could bring 10,000 horse into the field While the il 
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lay encamped on the opposite sides of the Busuntur, a partial skirmish took v.17. 
place, and proved fatal to Churut Sing, who was killed by the bursting of his 
matchlock. This event, which happened in 1774, put an end to the campaign. Desth of 


ChurutSing 
The allies of Brij-Raj withdrew, after the dastardly act of murdering Jhunda 





JwuMoo.—From Hon. C, 8, Hardinge’s Recollections of India. 


Sing by the hands of a hired assassin; and the Bhangee misal, thus atrociously 
deprived of their chief, had no longer any desire to continue the contest. 

Churut Sing was succeeded by his son Maha Sing, who was only ten years pote 
of age. For some years the government was conducted by his mother and the sata sing 
Ghunea chief, Jye Sing; but the young chief was too talented and ambitious 
to submit long to tutelage, and was only approaching the years of manhood 
when he took the reins of government into his own hands, and immediately 
commenced a series of aggressions on his neighbours. The object of his first 
attack was the strong fort of Ramnuggur, situated on the east bank of the 
Chenab, and held by a Jat Mussulman of the name of Peer Mahomed. The 
cause of quarrel was a celebrated gun which Churut Sing had captured from 
the Afghans and deposited with the Chutta tribe, of which Peer Mahomed was 
the chief, until he should be able to convey it across the Chenab and transport 
it to his own capital. The tribe, it was alleged, had violated the trust by ‘ 
giving up the gun to the Bhangee misal. On this pretext Maha Sing, in ea 
concert with Jye Sing, made his appearance before Ramnuggur, and after a 
siege of four months compelled it to surrender. The capture was in itself of 
less value than the reputation acquired by it; for many chiefs who had previ- 
ously been attached to the Bhangee misal, believing that its fortunes were on 
the wane, abandoned it, and placed themselves under Maha Sing’s protection. 

The success of this first enterprise naturally stimulated to a second, and Maha 
Sing turned his victorious arms in the direction of Jumoo. The rajah above a 
ra 
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‘Av.wa. referred to had died, and been succeeded by Brij-Raj. From the friendly 
——~ relations which had subsisted between the latter and Churut Sing, it might 
Conqnests of have been supposed that Jumoo was the last place which Maha Sing would 
Maha Sing. Fie 4 5 iat 
have felt justified in attacking. With him however friendship was invariably 
sacrificed without scruple to what was considered policy; and he therefore no 
sooner learned that Brij-Raj’s misgovernment was producing general discontent, 
than he first made claims upon him which he knew would be refused, and then 
made the refusal a pretext for ravaging his territory. Unprincipled though 
the proceeding was it proved successful, and Maha Sing returned from the 
pillage of Jumoo laden with spoil which, certainly not without great exaggera- 
tion, was estimated at £2,000,000 sterling. 
= ‘These successes were not unaccompanied with disadvantages. The other 
chiefs misals began to take alarm at the sudden aggrandizement of the one which 
had hitherto been regarded as the most insignificant of their number, and even 
Jye Sing was so much offended with the expedition to Jumoo, that when Maha 
Sing waited upon him at Amritser, he not only received him with the greatest 
coolness, but treated him with insult. As usual Maha Sing thought only of 
the manner in which he might turn this contumelious treatment to his own 
advantage, and suddenly made his appearance at the head of a large force 
before Butala, the capital of Jye Sing’s possessions. Here fortune again 
favoured him, and Jye Sing was compelled to accept of peace on humiliating 
terms, after his son Goor Buksh, a promising youth in whom all his hopes 
were set, had fallen in battle. Maha Sing’s ascendency among the Sikh chiefs 
was now established, but his ambition was not yet satisfied, and he proceeded 
once more to gratify it, without any scruple as to the means. In 1791 Sahib 
Sing, who had married Maha Sing’s sister, became by the death of his father 
chief of Gujerat, situated in the Doab, between the Chenab and Jhelum. The 
disturbance occasioned by a new succession was too tempting an opportunity 
to be overlooked, and Maha Sing, totally regardless of the claims of affinity, 
determined to take an ungenerous advantage of his brother-in-law, by urging 
a claim of tribute which he knew to be groundless, and then making the 
refusal of it a pretext for hostilities. He accordingly collected his forces, and 
commenced operations by laying siege to one of his brother-in-law’s forts. The 
attempt proved more difficult and dilatory than he had anticipated, as some of 
the other misals, now thoroughly alarmed at the unbounded ambition which 
he displayed, had come to the rescue. It is probable, however, that he 
would once more have triumphed, for he had driven the troops opposed to him 
from the field, and was prosecuting the siege with every prospect of success 
when he was seized with an illness which obliged him to return to his ow? 
capital, and carried him off in the beginning of 1792, in the twenty-seventh 
year of his age. : 
The state of affairs at the time of Maha Sing’s death was rte 
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He had wantonly provoked the hostility of several of the leading misals, and 4.0. 1702. 
suddenly disappeared from the scene, leaving the succession to be taken up by 


his only son Runjeet Sing, who was then only in his twelfth year. An honest base 
and talented regency seemed alone capable of saving the country, but this was = se 
sion of Run 


scarcely to be expected. The mother of the young prince, to whom the office ject sing. 
naturally belonged, was notorious for her profligacy, and shared her power with 





a minister with whom she had formed a disgraceful connection. What but 
ruin was to be expected from a government administered by such unworthy 
hands! Nor was there much prospect that Runjeet Sing himself on arriving 
at manhood would be able to remedy the evils of previous misgovernment. 
When a mere infant an attack of the small-pox, which threatened his life, cost 
him the sight of one of his eyes, and had left its ravages strongly marked on 
his countenance. His education was almost entirely neglected, and instead of ey, 
being trained to the duties which were expected to devolve upon him, means “""" 
were actually and designedly taken to give him a disrelish, and unfit him for 
the discharge of them. His mother, anxious to retain the government in her 
own hands, sought to gain her object by indulging him in early familiarity 
with every form of vice. From such a youth, judging from appearance, nothing 
was to be expected, and therefore it is the more wonderful that he ultimately 
proved one of the ablest monarchs that ever reigned, united a number of 
disjointed federations into one compact and powerful kingdom, extended its 
limits by new conquests, raised it to a height of glory which it possessed only 
while he ruled it, and which it lost as soon as by his death the government 
passed into other hands. 

According to the preposterous custom prevalent in the East, Runjeet Sing 
was already married at the time of his father’s death. His wife was Mehtab 
Koonwur, the only child of Goor Buksh, whose death in battle has been 
mentioned above, and consequently the grand-daughter of Jye Sing, chief oft 
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p.1793. the Ghunea misal. After the death of his favourite son, Jye Sing had concen- 

~—__ trated his affections on this only child, and fallen, in consequence, under the 

Administra- Influence of her mother Suda Koonwur, Goor Buksh’s widow, a woman of 

aac great talents and boundless ambition. Availing herself of her ascendency over 

saetiy, the old chief, she had not only planned the marriage of her daughter with 

Runjeet Sing, but had also secured the succession to the Ghunea misal to herself. 

She accordingly succeeded on the death of Jye Sing in 1793, and was thus able 

while administering her own government to exert a very decided influence over 

that of her son-in-law. Through this interference and the ability with which it 

was exerted, Runjeet Sing’s possessions were tolerably well managed during his 

minority, and many of the mischiefs which must have occurred had his profli- 

gate mother and her paramour been allowed to take their own course were 

happily prevented. 

Hosmmes Tt was not long, however, before Runjeet Sing, in imitation of his father’s 

ment. example, threw off the restraints of tutelage. On attaining the age of seventeen 

he assumed the government, and effectually rid himself of all undue interference 

by procuring the deaths both of his mother and her minister. With Suda 

Koonwur, his mother-in-law, he still remained on friendly terms, deriving 

essential aid both from her counsels and the military assistance which her 

possession of the Ghunea misal enabled her to afford him. Shortly after 

Runjeet Sing began to rule for himself, the Afghan monarch Zemaun Shah 

invaded the Punjab, and caused that alarm in India of which some account has 

been given in a previous part of this work. The Sikhs did not venture to meet 

him in the open field, and on his advance retired beyond the Sutlej. Runjeet 

Sing was among the number of the chiefs who thus consulted for their safety, 

but while making common eause with them he was steadily pursuing his own 

“ interest by means of a treacherous intrigue. Zemaun Shah had taken pos- 

session of Lahore without opposition, and was about to complete his conquest 

of the Punjab when dissensions among his own troops, and a threatened 

invasion from Persia, compelled him hastily to retrace his steps. In his preci- 

pitate flight the Jhelum was found to be so much swollen that he could not 

ee transport his artillery across it. He therefore entered into a negotiation with 

maun shah. Runjeet Sing, and engaged to give him a grant of Lahore if he would forward 

the guns to him. Runjeet Sing performed his part of the agreement, and 

haying in return obtained the grant, proceeded to enforce it, though at the 

expense of those with whom he had lately been allied. With the aid of his 

mother-in-law he fitted out an expedition, to which the chiefs in possession of 

Lahore were unable to offer any effectual resistance. Thus possessed of the 

capital of the Punjab he prepared to make it the nucleus of new conquests, and 
become, instead of the chief of a misal, the sovereign of a great monarchy. 

For several years after the commencement of the present century, unjeet 

Sing continued to pursue an uninterrupted career of conquest, ist 
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ing himself of every opportunity afforded by internal dissensions, and accom- 4.0. 1805. 
plishing as much by bribery and treachery as by foree of arms. In 1802 the 
Bhangee misal, which had long offered the most determined resistance to his wee 
encroachments, was broken up and made tributary, and many of the districts to sing. 
the south and east of Lahore were compelled to acknowledge his supremacy. 

In 1804 the dissensions which prevailed in Cabool, while the four sons of Timour 

Shah, Humayun, Mahmoud, Zemaun Shah, and Shah Shujah, were contending 

for the throne, determined him to make an expedition into those countries east 

of the Indus which were still nominally subject to Afghan rule. He accord- 

ingly proceeded across the Ravee and the Chenab, and found most of the chiefs 

more disposed to buy him off by presents and promises of tribute than to run the 

risk of hostilities, He was too politie not to accept of this mode of adjustment, 

which, while it gave him a nominal, that might afterwards be converted into a 

real supremacy, enriched his treasury, and thereby furnished him with the 

means of future conquests. In 1805, shortly after his return from this western 








expedition, Jeswunt Row Holkar made his appearance, closely followed Dy His relations 
Lord Lake. Runjeet Sing was thus brought for the first time into immediate Manratiw 
communication with the Mahrattas and the British, and fully alive to the Brun. 
importance of the crisis which had arrived, endeavoured at least to divide the 
responsibility with the other Sikh chiefs, by holding a gurwmata or national 

council at Amritser. The ties which formerly bound the confederacy were 

now so loose that no united decision could be given, and the only thing left 

was to temporize and give friendly words to the two hostile armies without 
affording any real assistance to either. This mode of proceeding had the 
desired result, for Jeswunt Row Holkar, finding that he had nothing to hope « 
from the Sikhs, was only too glad to accept of the extravagantly favourable 

terms which the timorous policy of Sir George Barlow the governor-general 

had offered him. On the peace which followed the two armies took their 
departure, and the Punjab escaped for the time from becoming a sanguinary 
battle-field. = on 
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AD. 1808, While Lord Lake was in the Punjab friendly communications took place 
between him and Runjeet Sing, but the ambitious designs evidently enter- 
eatin tained by the latter were not viewed without some degree of uneasiness, and it 
futenn was even foreboded that a collision between him and the British government 
Sngea might not be distant. Hitherto Runjeet Sing had confined his conquests to the 
oe ome west of the Sutlej, but encouraged by the pusillanimous spirit which prevailed 
in the Calcutta council, he had been gradually feeling his way, and preparing 
to extend his sway over the misals which were situated beyond the left bank 
of that river. The dissensions prevailing among the Sikh chiefs soon furnished 
him with plausible pretexts, and he crossed the river, ostensibly for the purpose 
of acting as umpire and reconciling the contending parties. His mode of 
settlement making it obvious that his own aggrandizement was the only object 
he had in view, the Sikh chiefs became alarmed, and despatched a deputation 
to Delhi to claim the protection of the British government. The answer given 
was somewhat ambiguous, as what was called the non-interference policy was 
still in the ascendant, but some assurance of protection was ventured, and the 
deputation returned to announce that further encroachments from the west 
would not be permitted. It was now Runjeet Sing’s turn to feel alarmed, and 
he not only endeavoured to induce the Sikh chiefs voluntarily to renounce the 
British protection for which they had applied, but took immediate steps practi- 
cally to test the degree and kind of protection which was to be afforded. 
Nag ‘ Lord Minto, who was now governor-general, was less disposed than his prede- 
atreaty. cessor to submit to the encroachments of the native powers, and in 1808, when 
the successes of Napoleon I. had led to a belief that even India was in danger 
of a French invasion, endeavoured to provide against possible contingencies by 
despatching three embassies, one to Persia, another to Cabool, and the third to 
the Punjab. The last was intrusted to Mr. (afterwards Lord) Metcalfe, who 
on this mission gave proof of the abilities which ultimately made him a 
distinguished statesman. Runjeet Sing, who was at this time bent on making 
himself master of all the territory between the Sutlej and the Jumna, was 
irritated and mortified when he learned from the letter of the governor-general 
that the Sikh states beyond the Sutlej were under British protection, and must 
not be interfered with. This intimation he loudly complained of as equivalent 
to a violent usurpation of his rights, and at first, as if he had determined to 
assert these at all hazards, hastened across the Sutlej, leaving Mr. Metcalfe 
behind because he had refused to follow him, and began to coerce the protected 
states. The firmness of the young British diplomatist, and the approach of a 
British force under the celebrated David Ochterlony, made Runjeet Sing 
aware of the dangerous game which he had begun to play, and he felt 
ultimately constrained to conclude a treaty, which, while it left him uncom 
trolled to the west of the Sutlej, and even recognized certain rights of supt 
macy over some districts situated on the east of it, obliged him to rest 
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the conquests he had made from the protected states, after the fact of protection 4.p. 160s. 
had been distinctly intimated to him. 

Runjeet Sing’s eareer of conquest toward the east having been thus abruptly ® ane 

terminated, he naturally turned to the directions which were still open to him, Snes 
and gradually succeeded by force or fraud in bringing nearly the whole of the — 
Punjab under his sway. The faithlessness and treachery which marked his 
proceedings must have produced strong feelings of indignation and abhorrence 
among those who had suffered, or saw themselves threatened by them, but 
internal feuds made it impossible to form any general confederacy against him, 
while the regular discipline which he had introduced among his troops gave 
them such a decided superiority as seemed to render resistance hopeless. He 
was hence able to make the most of his suecesses, and by means of exaction and 
pillage used war as a means of replenishing, instead of exhausting his treasury, 
Meanwhile events were taking place in Afghanistan which tempted him to 
carry his views beyond the Punjab. In the contest for the crown between the 
sons of Timour Shah, Shah Mahmoud had proved victorious, and his two 
brothers, Zemaun Shah, whom he had barbarously deprived of sight, and Shah 
Shujah, had been compelled to seek a foreign asylum. In prosecuting his sue- 
cesses, Futteh Khan, the vizier of Shah Mahmoud, had resolved to punish the 
governors of Attock and Cashmere for the assistance which they had given to 
the fugitive princes. In this manner, from the proximity of the territories, 
Futteh Khan and Runjeet Sing were brought into close communication, and 
entered into an agreement, by which it was stipulated that the latter, in 
consideration of a share of the plunder, a present of nine lacs, and some prospec- 
tive advantages, would not only allow the former a free passage through his 
territories, but furnish him with an auxiliary foree of 12,000 Sikhs. As both 
parties were adepts in fraud, each endeavoured to turn the agreement to his 
own sole advantage. Futteh Sing having recovered Cashmere, refused to share 
the plunder, alleging that the Sikhs had not assisted him according to promise, 
and Runjeet Sing, by means of an intrigue, made himself master of Attock, 
and refused to part with it. 

The Sikh auxiliaries on their return to Lahore were accompanied by Shah Hs trat- 
Shujah, who, having received a pressing invitation from Runjeet Sing, was in Stanstujan, 
hopes of being aided by him in an attempt to recover the throne of Cabool. 

The invitation had been given with very different intentions Shah Shujah 
was in possession of the celebrated diamond Kob-i-noor, now belonging to the 
British crown, and Runjeet Sing, who had set his heart upon it, was deter- 
mined to effect his object, though it should be at the expense of a gross viola~ 
tion of all the rights of hospitality. The very second day after Shah Shujah’s 
arrival he sent an emissary to demand it, and on receiving an evasive answer, 
began to employ every species of duress. Sentinels were placed over the Shah's 
dwelling, and by actually withholding from him and his family the necessaries Ln 
ute 
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ap.iso. of life, he was at last starved into compliance. His own account of the matter 
~~~ is as follows:—When he had endured a month of privation, “ Runjeet Sing 
came in person, and after friendly protestations he stained a paper with 
safflower, and swearing by the Granth 
of Baba Namuk and his own sword, 
he wrote the following security and 
compact: That he delivered over the 
provinces of Kota Cumalech, Jung 
= Shawl, and Khullh Noor to us and 
‘Tae RE ri 08 Moen ras aes our heirs for ever, also offering assist- 
ance in troops and treasure for the 
‘ToKohi- purpose of again recovering our throne. We also agreed, if we should ever 
lated fom ascend the throne, to consider Runjeet Sing always in the light of an ally. He 
ieRuyer’ then proposed himself that we should exchange turbans, which is among the 
Bing. Sikhs a pledge of eternal friendship, and we then gave him the Koh-i-noor.” 
The Shah soon found that Runjeet Sing’s promises and oaths were equally 
worthless, and after being subjected for months to continued shameless extor- 
tion, he at last succeeded with difficulty in 1816 in making his escape in 
disguise, and obtaining a hospitable settlement at Loodiana, within the British 
territory immediately south of the Sutlej. 
Meanwhile Runjeet Sing, who had succeeded in subduing most of the hill- 
chiefs on his northern frontiers, was meditating the conquest of Cashmere. At 





first, however, he underrated the difficulties, and after sustaining severe reverses, 


Failuofan returned erest-fallen to Lahore. He was too cautious to attempt prematurely 
toa. to retrieve the disgrace, and therefore, having so far satisfied his vengeance by 
cubmer: Dunishing some of the hill-chiefs who had abandoned him, he turned his arms 
in an opposite direction. In the beginning of 1816, having again mustered his 
forces, he proceeded south-west in the direction of Mooltan, which he had long 
been endeavouring to annex to his dominions. His first expedition was unsue- 
cessful, but a second, undertaken in 1818, was more fortunate, and the citadel, 
with an immense booty, fell into his hands. He was now in a condition to 
resume his designs on Cashmere, which he again invaded in 1819. He was 
greatly favoured by circumstances. Almost all the veteran Afghan troops 
were absent beyond the Indus, and he was opposed only by raw levies, which # 
single encounter sufficed to defeat and disperse. Cashmere with its celebrated 
valley thus became an integral portion of the Sikh monarchy. With his con- 
quests his ambition increased, and he began to look southward into Seinde, and 
westward beyond the Indus. In the latter direction Attock, which secured the 
passage of the river, was already in his power, and gave him ready access to 
the territory of Peshawer. As the Afghans, with whom he was about to engage 
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in hostilities, were naturally brave, and had a high military reputation, Runjeet 4.p. 18:1. 
Sing saw the necessity of still further improving the discipline of his own 
troops, and therefore considered himself fortunate when two French officers, European 
Ventura and Allard, unexpectedly made their appearance in his capital in quest fem ae) 
of employment, They had both fought under Napoleon I at Waterloo, the one 2 = 
as colonel of infantry, and the other as colonel of cavalry, and were thus well 
qualified to undertake the task which Runjeet Sing, after satisfying himself 
that they had no sinister objects in view, committed to them. Under their 
superintendence bodies of infantry and cavalry were fully initiated in the 
European discipline, and added greatly to the effective force of the Sikh army. 
It was not however till the end of 1823 that Runjeet Sing marched across the 
Indus with the avowed design of making himself master of Peshawer. The 








Senixacvn, the Capital of Cashmere.—From the Hon. C. 8, Hanlinge’s Recollections of India. 


detestation in which the Mahometans and Sikhs hold each other's tenets gave to aa 
the contest all the fury of a religious war, and though Runjeet Sing had chosen quisition of 
his time well, and taken his enemies at a disadvantage, his conquest was not pee 
effected without severe loss. Even after he had made a triumphant entry into 
Peshawer, his difficulties seemed to increase) Wherever he moved his troops 
marauding parties kept hovering around him, cutting off his supplies and 
endangering his communications, and he was glad at last to enter into a com- 
promise, by which he left the country in possession of its former chiefs, on their 
engaging to acknowledge his supremacy and pay him tribute. On the whole 

he had little cause to plume himself on the results of the expedition. A Maho- 
metan fanatic continued ever and anon to raise the religious war-cry, and 
during a series of struggles, only terminated by his death in 1831, made the 
possession of Peshawer by the Sikhs both expensive and precarious. Runjeet 
Sing had now extended his territories to the utmost limits which they were 
destined to attain. His ambition; it is true, was by no means satisfied. Often Le 
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‘av.1sa, had he turned with longing eyes to the south-west, and thought of penetrating 

to the delta of the Indus. He had even undertaken expeditions which had 

‘The twain of that object in view, but his presence there had been anticipated by the British, 

thoTadns. nd when made aware that his further progress in that quarter might endanger 
his alliance with them, he was too prudent not to desist. All the country 
between the Punjab and the sea, though not allowed to escape entirely from 
his encroachments, was thus considered independent, and must now be noticed 
as forming part of what was then the western boundary of British India. 

The Indus, after receiving the Punjnud, laden with the accumulated waters 
of the Jhelum, the Chenab, the Ravee, and the Garra or Sutlej, continues its 
course southward to the ocean in a comparatively narrow valley, which in 
respect both of its fertility, where natural or artificial irrigation is afforded, 
and of the barren deserts which hem it in on either side, has been not inaptly 
compared to that of the Nile. This tract, though not of very great extent, 
furnishes more than one separate sovereignty. The upper part, commencing 
on the left bank of the Indus, and continued, on quitting it, along the left 

Phawulpoor. hanks of the Punjnud and Garra, belongs in sovereignty to the Khan of Bhawul- 
poor, who, alarmed like the Sikh chiefs on the left bank of the Sutlej at the 
progress of Runjeet Sing, gladly entered into an alliance with the British, 
which placed him beyond the reach of danger. All the tract to the south, 
forming what is properly called Scinde, after it had passed through the hands 
of various masters, was at last portioned out among a number of chiefs, known 
by the designation of the Ameers or rulers of Scinde. As early as the eighth 
century it had been overrun by the Mahometans, and continued thereafter to 
be regarded as a dependency of Persia. The celebrated Mahmoud of Ghuznee 
included it among his conquests, and made it an integral portion of his kingdom 
of Cabool. On the fall of his dynasty it passed successively to the Soomras, 
a race of Arab extraction who claimed absolute independence, and to the 
Soomas, a race of Hindoos who, less martial than their predecessors, bartered 
independence for security, and acknowledged the supremacy of the sovereigns 

Seints. of Delhi. During the reign of Akbar, Seinde, while nominally ruled by native 
princes, was to all intents a province of the Mogul empire. Ata later period 
the Kaloras, a race of religions teachers who claimed descent from the Abasside 
caliphs, availed themselves of the influence which their supposed sanctity gave 
them, and usurped the government. Mahomed Shah of Delhi, as the only 
means of preserving their nominal dependence, recognized a Kalora of the name 
of Noor Mahomed as his vicegerent. The expedient, however, proved a failure, 
and the Kaloras had shaken off their allegiance when Nadir Shah made his 
celebrated expedition into India. For a short time they professed submission” 
to the Persian conqueror. On his death they endeavoured to reassert their inde- 
pendence, but were only able to exchange the supremacy of Pers pe that of 
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The connection thus formed with Afghanistan, though it was seldom more 4.p. 180. 
than nominal, was never completely dissolved, and the rulers of Scinde did not 
consider their title complete till it was formally recognized by the sovereigns of ave ie 
Cabool. Meanwhile great internal dissension prevailed. Not only was the regu- scinde, 
lar line of succession interrupted by competing claims among the Kaloras them- 
selves, but various tribes from Beloochistan having obtained a permanent footing 
in the country, had begun to aspire to the government of it. After a long 
struggle, during which both parties were guilty of barbarous atrocities, the 
Belooches prevailed, and the Kaloras were supplanted by the Talpooras in 1786. 
Futteh Ali, the Talpoora chief by whom the revolution had been mainly effected, 
assumed the sovereignty, but was not long allowed to hold it undisputed. The 
chiefs who had assisted him thought themselves entitled to a larger share of 
power and territory than he was willing to allot them, and the dispute was on 
the point of being decided by the sword, when the counsels of the elders, and 
the tears and entreaties of the women, prevailed in procuring a peaceful arrange- 
ment, by which, though Futteh Ali was still recognized as the chief ruler, the 
whole country was divided into three independent districts, To Meer Sohral 
was assigned Khyrpoor in the north, and to his kinsman Meer Thara, Meerpoor 

_ in the south-east, while Futteh Ali seated himself at Hyderabad as the capital, 
and shared the sovereignty with his three brothers, Gholam Ali, Kureem Ali, 
and Moorad Ali. 

‘The British government, attaching an importance to the navigation of the Relations 
Indus which was deemed extravagant by some of the ablest Indian statesmen, Ameon of 
but which subsequent events have fully justified, had repeatedly attempted to “*""* 
form friendly relations with the court of Hyderabad. At an early period a com- 
mercial agent of the Company was allowed to reside and trade at Tatta, but 
was so much obstructed by the ruling authorities, and even subjected to popular 
violence, for which no redress could be obtained, that the agency was with- 
drawn. ‘This insulting and injurious treatment was owing to the jealousy 
which the Ameers entertained of the British power, and a suspicion that, under 
the pretext of commerce, ulterior designs of conquest might be concealed. No 
attempt, therefore, was made to renew friendly intercourse between the two 
governments till a greater fear than that of British encroachment induced the 
Ameers themselves to apply for it. When threatened with an invasion from 
Cabool they had sought succour from Persia, It was readily granted, and a 
Persian army had been ordered to march to their assistance. Meanwhile the 
Cabool invasion had proved abortive, and the Ameers, now less afraid of it than 
of their Persian auxiliaries, thought it a good stroke of policy to seek the friend- 
ship of the British government as a means of frustrating the ambitious designs 
of Persia. An agent was accordingly despatched by them to Bombay with 
a proposal to renew the commercial intercourse which had formerly existed. 
Nothing seemed more desirable, and Captain Seton proceeded as envoy toy -- 
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xp. 18. Hyderabad to complete the necessary arrangements. The negotiation soon 
assumed a more important form, and Captain Seton, instead of a commercial 
Treaty with treaty, concluded a treaty of offensive and defensive alliance. In this he ex- 
tttsinge,” ceeded his powers, and his government, not prepared to risk the entanglements 
in which such a treaty might involve them, refused to ratify it. Ultimately, 
after many delays, Futteh Ali being now dead, a treaty was concluded with 
his three brothers above mentioned, on the 22d of August, 1809, It consisted 
only of four articles, which being very brief, may here be given entire;—“1. 
There shall be eternal friendship between the British government and that of 
Scinde. 2. Enmity shall never appear between the two states. 8, The 
mutual despatch of the vakeels of both governments shall always continue. 
4. The government of Scinde will not allow the establishment of the tribe of 
the French in Seinde.” 

The last article of this treaty reminds us that it was made at the time when 
a French invasion of India, by an army brought overland through Turkey and 
Persia, was believed to be not only practicable but probable. As this alarm 
soon passed away, the friendly relations which had been established with Scinde 
lost much of their supposed importance, and no further negotiations appear to 
have taken place till 1820, when the governor of Bombay, with the sanction of 
the supreme government, procured a renewal of the first treaty, with the 
addition of an article which bound the contracting parties to take vigorous 
measures to suppress the predatory hordes who were continually making in- 
roads and disturbing the tranquillity of the frontiers. A few years later, public 
Expedition attention having again been drawn to the navigation of the Indus, Lord Ellen- 
Td by borough, then president of the Board of Control, resolved to take advantage of 
tune the transmission of a present of horses from the King of Great Britain to Runjeet 
Sing, to ascertain the navigable capabilities of the river. With this view the 
horses which had arrived at Bombay were to be conveyed to Lahore by water. 
This double task of conveying the present and making it at the same time 
subservient to a more important, though hidden purpose, was intrusted to one 
well qualified to perform it. This was Alexander Burnes,.a Scotchman, who was 
born at Montrose in 1805, and entered the Bombay army as a cadet at the age 
of sixteen. Instead of resting satisfied with the ordinary routine of military 
duty, he was a diligent student of the native languages, and made so much 
proficiency that government employed him as a Persian translator and inter- 
preter. To diligence as a student he added a great love of enterprise, and thus 
recommended himself to Sir John Malcolm, then governor of Bombay, as the 
best person who could be employed in conveying the present to Runjeet Sing: 
. In fact he was already on the spot, having become political assistant to Colonel 
(afterwards Sir Henry) Pottinger, the resident in Cutch, where the mission 

was to have its rendezvous before starting for Lahore. 
Though there was nothing in the treaty with the Ameers binding ier 
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permit such a mission to pass along the Indus, it was deemed politic to assume 4.p. 1ss2, 
that they would not object, or at all events to put it out of their power to = 
start objections till the voyage had actually commenced. Accordingly no obstacle 
communication was made on the subject to the government of Scinde, and Spe 
Lieutenant Burnes, after entering the Indus with his fleet of boats, had reached “” a 
the first inhabited town on its banks, before he forwarded his despatches to 
Hyderabad. It was no wonder that the 
Ameers took alarm when thus super- 
ciliously treated, and immediately sent 
an officer, with a small party of soldiers, 
to request Lieutenant Burnes to wait at 
the mouth of the river for further orders. 
He deemed it prudent to comply, and 
spent nearly six weeks in negotiation 
before he obtained permission to proceed. 
Even then so many obstacles were thrown 
in his way, that though he sailed again 
on the 10th of March, 1831, it was the 
18th of April before he reached Hydera- 
bad. All objections however had now 





disappeared, and the Ameers, as if con- 
scious that their previous opposition airs Remar Renee: 

might be interpreted to their disadvan- 

tage, endeavoured to make amends by affording every requisite facility; the 
navigation of the river itself presented few difficulties, and the flotilla con- 
tinuing to ascend to the junction of the Punjnud successively entered that, 

river, the Jhelum, and the Ravee, and on the 17th of July arrived in safety 

amid great rejoicings at Lahore. 

The problem of the navigation of the Indus and its leading tributaries New treaty 
having been in a manner solved, no time was lost in turning the knowledge ooo 
which had been acquired to account, and the Ameers appear to have thought 
that their worst fears were about to be realized, when in the beginning of 1832, 
the East India Company submitted to them a new treaty, containing clauses 
very different from those to which they had previously consented. The article 
to which the Company appeared to attach most importance, was that the river 
and roads of Seinde should be open to ‘‘the merchants and traders of Hindoostan,” 
on payment of “certain proper and moderate duties,” to be afterwards fixed. 

The Ameers showed the greatest reluctance to conclude this treaty, and only 
consented at last, after stipulating that “no military stores” and “no armed 
vessels or boats shall come by the river,” and that “no Englishmen shall be 
allowed to settle in Scinde.” They expressed their fears still more strongly and 
charaeteristically in the second article, which is verbatim as follows: “The two) » 
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A.p.1s4. contracting parties bind themselves never to look with the eye of covetousness 
on the possessions of each other.” The commercial part of this treaty was 
renewed and made more explicit by another treaty, concluded in 1834, but the 
prohibition of armed vessels and of the transport of military stores remained 
entire, and could not be violated without a gross breach of faith. 
aS Though commercial interests only were ostensibly consulted in the treaties 
relating to the navigation of the Indus, there cannot be a doubt that political 
objects were also contemplated. The alarm of a French invasion of India had 
entirely passed away, bat another alarm had arisen. Russia’ was now the 
great bugbear. In pursuing her conquests beyond the Caucasus she had 
provoked a collision with Persia, and, as might have been anticipated, gained 
a series of victories, which had at once added greatly to her dominions and 
given her diplomacy a decided ascendency at the Persian court, Persia previous 
to this change in her political relations had been regarded by the British 
government as the strongest barrier against the invasion of India by any Euro- 
pean power; and under this conviction two treaties had been concluded, the 
one in 1809 and the other in 1814, both having it for their main object to 
secure India from European invasion. In the former treaty “his majesty the 
King of Persia judges it necessary to declare that from the date of these pre- 
liminary articles every treaty or agreement he may have made with any one 
of the powers of Europe becomes null and void, and that he will not permit 
any European foree whatever to pass through Persia, either towards India or 
towards the ports of that country.” In the latter treaty the same object was 
steadily kept in view, though, to meet the change of circumstances, the terms 
were so far altered that the Persian government, while binding themselves as 
before “not to allow any European army to enter the Persian territory, nor 
to proceed towards India,” limit the former declaration of nullity to “all alli- 
ances contracted with European nations in a state of hostility with Great 
Britain.” 
voc of At the dates of these treaties Afghanistan, which, from its being interposed 
withPenia, between Persia and India, was certainly the more natural barrier, appears t0 
have been regarded as necessarily and irreconcileably opposed to British interests; 
and hence, as if any idea of an alliance with it were too absurd to be entertained, — 
the event of hostilities only was provided for. In the second treaty articles 
eighth and ninth stand as follows:—“Should the Afghans be at war with the — 
British nation, his Persian majesty engages to send an army against them in such 
manner and of such force as may be concerted with the English government. 
The expenses of such an army shall be defrayed by the British government in 
such manner as may be agreed upon at the period of its being required.” «lf 
war should be declared between the Afghans and Persians, the English govern 
ment shall not interfere with either party, unless their mediation to effect a peace 
shall be solicited by both parties” At this time there was an 
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that the Afghans might themselves become aggressors and aspire to the conquest. 4.p. 1814. 
of India; and the British government was so little aware of their utter inability 
to attempt or at least to succeed in such an enterprise, that it was not thought 
degrading to stipulate for foreign aid to assist them in repelling such an invasion. 

The Persian government, better informed as to the real state of the case, were 
contented with stipulating only for non-interference. 

Not long after the second treaty with Persia was signed, British statesmen Bs 

saw reason to change their views with regard to the relative importance of to India, 
Persia and Afghanistan as barriers of defence to India. Persia, brought as has 
been told, into collision with Russia, proved totally incapable of maintaining 
her own ground, and was in consequence daily becoming more and more subject 
to Russian influence. So far was she therefore from having either the ability 
or the inclination to fulfil the conditions of the treaty and resist any European 
force which might threaten to march upon India, that she had been reduced to 
a kind of vassalage to the only power from which an attack on India could now 
be apprehended. Under these circumstances the idea of a Persian barrier of 
defence was necessarily abandoned, and no alternative remained but to fall 
back on Afghanistan. For such a purpose no country could be better adapted. 
It consists for the most part of a bleak and rugged table-land, inclosed and 
traversed by mountain ranges, and intersected by deep and precipitous ravines, 
through one or other of which an invading army from the west must force its 
way in order to reach the plains of the Indus. To such a march, even unop- 
posed, the physical obstacles were all but insurmountable; but when to these 
was added the hostility of a population proud of freedom, full of courage, and 
accustomed to war and pillage as their daily occupation, the invasion of India 
by a foreed passage through Afghanistan was an obvious impossibility. It is 
no doubt true that on more than one occasion conquering armies had marched 
from that quarter, but there is reason to believe that they never would have 
succeeded had they not previously purchased the aid or at least the forbearance 
of the mountain tribes commanding the passes. 

Assuming then that it was necessary to provide a western barrier to India, Bre nk 
there can hardly be a doubt that it was to be sought for in Afghanistan, and 
that the only thing necessary to render it effectual was to secure the friendship 
of its rulers. In this however the great difficulty lay. The country, once 
governed as a united monarchy, had been broken up into a number of rival 
independencies, the heads of which, jealous of each other and pursuing separate 
interests, were little inclined to concur in any common course of action. As 
early as 1809, when the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone proceeded on his 
celebrated embassy to Cabool, he found a civil war raging, and Shah Shujah, 
who was then nominal sovereign, engaged in a struggle which was to drive 
him into exile. Singular as were the circumstances, a treaty was concluded, 
one of its articles declaring that “friendship and union shall continue for ever , 
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between the two states; the veil of separation shall be lifted up from between 
them, and they shall in no manner interfere in each other's countries; and the 
King of Cabool shall permit no individual of the French to enter his territories.” 
This treaty proved a dead letter in so far as British interests were concerned; 
but was fortunate for Shah Shujah, as it was doubtless one main cause of the 
asylum which was afterwards given to him and his family within the British 
territory at Loodiana. 

The throne of Cabool, when Shah Shujah was driven from it, was occupied 


Afthanistan. by his brother Shah Mahmoud. The Dooranee tribe to which they belonged 


‘Treacherous 
‘attack on 
Herat. 


thus continued to be the ruling dynasty. In this respect, however, a change 
was about to take place. Shah Mahmoud had been mainly indebted for his — 
success to the abilities of Futteh Khan, who stood at the head of the Barukzye 
tribe, only inferior in rank to the Dooranee, and was one of a family of twenty 
brothers. Futteh Khan, well aware of the value of his services, did not 
allow them to be forgotten, and used his office of prime minister in such — 
a manner as showed that he was not to be satisfied until all the power of the — 
government was concentrated in his hands. Shah Mahmoud had no idea of 
allowing himself to be'thus reduced to a cipher, and watched for an opportunity 
of eseaping from the yoke which the Barukzye chief had imposed upon him. 
The violent proceedings of Futteh Khan during an expedition to the frontiers 
of Persia were made the pretext. The boundaries between the two countries 
were not well defined, and encroachments from either side, followed by mutual 
recriminations and retaliations, repeatedly took place. Towards the end of 1816, 
shortly after Shah Shujah had resigned the contest for the crown and joined 
his family at Loodiana, Futteh Khan marched an army into Khorasan to repel 
and punish an invasion directed, or at least encouraged, by the Persian goyern- 
ment. Brought by the expedition to the vicinity of Herat, which was then 
held nominally for Afghanistan by Ferooz-ood-Deen, Shah Mahmoud’s brother, 
he determined to seize it by treachery, and bring it completely under Barukzye 
influence. With this view he despatched his youngest brother Dost Mahomed, 
of whom more will be heard hereafter, to pay an apparently friendly visit to 
Herat, at the head of a small body of tried adherents. Meanwhile Futteh 
Khan arrived in the vicinity with his army, and was engaged in conference 
with the leading chiefs, who had left the city as a deputation to wait upon him, 
when Dost Mahomed seized the opportunity to effect his purpose. Over 
powering those of the garrison whom he had not been able previously to gait 
by bribery, he made the governor his prisoner, pillaged the treasury, and not 
satisfied with massacring all who offered resistance, was guilty of wanton and 
unmanly atrocities. 

It is not improbable that the attack on Herat was made with the sanction — 
of Shah Mahmoud, who was anxious to displace his brother; but the f 
horror and disgust excited by the manner in which it had been 
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him disavow all connection with it, and gave him the means of escaping from a.v. 181s. 
the thraldom of his minister. Dost Mahomed, the actual perpetrator, unable 

to maintain his ground in Herat, escaped to Cashmere. Futteh Khan, either Barbaritie 
too confident of his power, or conscious that he could clear himself from all share rah 
in the atrocities perpetrated by his brother, was thrown off his guard, and was “™" 
only returning from the expedition when he found himself @ prisoner in the 

hands of his most inveterate enemy. This was Prince Kamran, the heir- 
apparent to the throne, who lost no time in becoming himself the executioner 

of vengeance, by putting out Futteh Khan's eyes with the point of his dagger. 

This was only the first in the series of barbarities about to be inflicted on 

him. His brothers had all fled, and it was thought possible that as the loss 

of his eye-sight had terminated his own career, he might be induced to use his 
influence with them, and recommend their unqualified submission. His spirit, 
however, was unbroken, and he steadily refused everything that was asked of 

him. It now only remained for his enemies to do their worst, and he was 
brought into a tent, where, in presence of Shah Mahmoud and his son, he was 
literally cut to pieces, not by a sudden onset, but by successive mutilations, 

slowly and deliberately perpetrated by the most vindictive of his enemies, one 
cutting off his right ear, and at the same time taunting him with some real or 
imaginary offenco, of which it was declared to be the punishment, another his 

left ear, another his nose. With the same horrid barbarity his arms and 

feet were severed from his body, till at last the finishing stroke was given by 
drawing a sabre across his throat. 

It is almost needless to say that this frightful crime was not permitted to pee 
escape the vengeance which it provoked. The Barukzye brothers at once mus- Barukzyes. 
tered their forces, and after a series of encounters, obliged Shah Mahmoud and 
Prince Kamran to abandon all their other territories and take refuge in Herat. 
This was now the only stronghold that remained to them, while the Barukzyes 
no longer making any profession of allegiance to the Sudozye dynasty, broke 
up the monarchy into fragments, and began to rule as independent sovereigns. 
Had they remained united they might have defied any force that could have 
been brought against them, but their mutual ambition soon gave rise to com- 
peting claims which could not be settled without an appeal to arms. In the 
division of the monarchy Azim Khan retained possession of Cashmere, of whieh 
he had for some time been governor; Shere Dil Khan seated himself at Canda- 
har; and Dost Mahomed Khan, having as much by treachery as by skill and 
prowess captured Cabool, claimed it as his own by right of conquest. The 
division which circumstances rather than choice had thus made between the 
Barukzye brothers could scarcely be regarded as equitable. Azim Khan, who, 
as the eldest surviving brother, was the proper representative of the family, 
refused to rest satisfied with a disturbed province, while Dost Mahomed, who 
was not only the youngest of the family, but in consequence of the low birth | 
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of his mother had with difficulty been recognized as a member of it, occupied 
the capital. In these circumstances there could be little unanimity between 
the brothers, though it was foreseen that their dissensions would make it 
almost impossible for them to maintain the ascendency which they had 
usurped. Indeed, they appear to have abandoned the idea of independence; for 
Dost Mahomed, when threatened with expulsion from the capital, endeavoured 
to secure himself by a nominal restoration of the Sudozye dynasty, in the 
person of Sultan Ali; and Azim Khan, when preparing to march from Cashmere, 
made an offer of the crown to Shah Shujab, who could not resist the tempta- 
tion, and set out in 1818 to try his fortune once more in Afghanistan. In con- 
sequence of all these competing claims the country was thrown into a state of 
anarchy, and it was some time before anything like regular government could 
be re-established. 

The usual bad fortune of Shah Shujah attended him. He had scarcely 
joined Azim Khan with such troops as he could raise, than a quarrel ensued, 
and he was again compelled to save himself by flight. Azim Khan imme- 
diately set up another puppet Sudozye sovereign in the person of Prince Ayoot, 
and continued his march on Cabool. Meanwhile, Dost Mahomed was threatened 
with a still more formidable danger from another quarter. The dissensions of 
the Barukzyes had not been lost upon Shah Mahmoud, who had left Herat at 
the head of an army, and was advancing in the hope of regaining the capital. 
To all appearance he was destined to succeed. Dost Mahomed, threatened by 
two armies, either of which was more than a match for all the troops he could 
muster, had abandoned all hope of resistance, and only waited the nearer 
approach of the enemy to commence his flight, when he was surprised and 
delighted to learn that it had become unnecessary. Shah Mahmoud when six 
miles off Cabool discovered or suspected an extensive conspiracy to betray him, — 
and listening only to his fears hastened back to Herat. The Barukzye brothers, 
now convinced that their continued hostilities could only issue in their destruc- 
tion, came to terms, and a new division was made, by which, under the nominal , 
sovereignty of Ayoot, Azim Khan as his prime minister took possession of 
Cabool, Dost Mahomed retired to Ghuznee, Shere Dil Khan remained at Can- 
dahar, and Sultan Mahomed, another of the brothers, was put in possession of 
Peshawer. 

During the apparent tranquillity obtained by this arrangement Azim Klan — 
engaged in hostilities with the Sikhs Runjeet Sing had made himself master 
of Cashmere, and entered into an arrangement by which, while he left it nomi- 
nally independent, he became virtual sovereign of Peshawer. To repel and 
punish these aggressions Azim Khan mustered a large force and commenced 
his march. Had the issue depended on military prowess it is probable that he 


would have'sueceeded; but Runjeet Sing instead of fighting had recourse t0 ® 
weapon which had seldom failed him, and so dexterously availed ou te 
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jealousies and heart-burnings which he knew to be still at work in the breasts a.p. 182s. 
of the Barukzye confederates, that Azim Khan, when he was pluming himself ———_ 
with the hope of victory, saw his force suddenly melt away. The disappoint- 

ment was greater than he was able to bear, and shortly afterwards, in 1823, he 

died of a broken heart. 

Prince Ayoot was still the nominal sovereign of Cabool, but in the confu- troubiea 
sion occasioned by Azim Khan's death, he was easily set aside, and the contest eaiout 
for supremacy was once more renewed among the Barukzye chiefs. Habib- 
oolah Khan, Azim Khan’s eldest son, was at first acknowledged as his successor, 
but he had none of his father’s talents, and soon made himself contemptible by 
a life of dissipation ; and by tyranny and caprice alienated those who were best 
able and were most disposed to befriend him. Dost Mahomed, who had played 
a leading part in the treachery which proved fatal to Azim Khan, was the first to 





take advantage of the worthlessness of his son, and after succeeding in inducing 
his troops to abandon him in the open field, compelled him to shut himself up 
within the Bala Hissar or citadel of Cabvol. Here his resistance must have 
been of short duration had Dost Mahomed been left to deal with him in his 
own way. This, however, the other Barukzye chiefs would not permit, and 
Dost Mahomed, at the very moment when he thought himself sure of the prize, 
not only saw it elude his grasp, but was obliged to save himself by flight. The 
Candahar and Peshawer chiefs, who had on this occasion made common cause, 
were now masters of Cabool, while Dost Mahomed was a fugitive in Kohistan. 

After another season of anarchy a truce was agreed to, Shere Dil Khan and Hollowtruce 
Dost Mahomed returning respectively to Candahar and Ghuznee, while Sultan Doe 
Mahomed, resigning Peshawer to some other brothers who held it in common it". 
with him, became sovereign of Cabool The truce had been hollow at first, pe Ty 
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was ere long succeeded by another rupture. Shere Dil Khan died at Candahar, 
and the temporary arrangement which he had been mainly instrumental in 
effecting was immediately broken up. Dost Mahomed renewed his claims on 
Cabool, and Sultan Mahomed, afraid to encounter him, consented to resume his 
former position at Peshawer. This event, which took place in 1826, though it did 
not formally settle the question of supremacy between the Barukzye brothers, 
virtually gave it to Dost Mahomed. By leaving him in possession of the 
capital it procured for him a general recognition as sovereign of Afghanistan. 
For several years his title remained undisputed, and it rather appears that he 
proved himself by his conduct not unworthy of it. While endeavouring to 
establish order in the government he was not forgetful of his own personal 
deficiencies, and by diligence and perseverance both remedied his neglected 
education, and rid himself of not a few of the vicious habits which he had con- 
tracted in earlier life. As far as was practi@@ble among a rude and turbulent 
population, justice was fairly administered, the weak were protected against 
the strong, and real grievances were carefully redressed. In following out this 
procedure it was often necessary to use the strong arm, and no small discontent 
was produced among those who, having been accustomed to practise oppression, 
thought themselves defrauded of their privileges when they were compelled to 
desist from it. The old Dooranee chiefs in particular, who, under the Sudozye 
dynasty, had in a great measure monopolized all the powers of government, 
were indignant at being curbed by an upstart ruler, and gave such decided 
evidence of their readiness to conspire against him, that they were not only 
regarded with disfavour, but not unfrequently treated with a severity which 
was neither necessary nor politic. The design obviously was to crush their 
spirit and curtail their power, so as to render them less capable of mischief. In 
this Dost Mahomed was not very successful, and hence he had always in the 
very heart of his dominions a powerful party ready to break out in rebellion 
the moment a hopeful leader should appear. 

This state of feeling in Afghanistan was well known to Shah Shujah, and 
led him to cherish a hope that, notwithstanding his repeated failures, he would 
yet be able to recover the throne of Cabool. The treatment which he had 
received from Runjeet Sing must have left little inclination again to court an 
alliance with him, but his circumstances did not allow him to be fastidious, and 
he therefore opened a negotiation with the ruler of Lahore. His proposals 
were readily entertained, but when the terms came to be more fully discussed, 
the sacrifices demanded in return for promised assistance were so exorbitant 
that Shah Shujah, helpless as he was, positively rejected some of them, and 
hesitated long before consenting to the remainder. At last, in March, 1833, a 
treaty was concluded by which the Maharajah (Runjeet Sing), in return for a 
vague promise to “furnish the Shah, when required, with an auxiliary foree 
composed of Mahometans, and commanded by one of his principal o “tp 
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far as Cabool,” was confirmed in the possession of Cashmere, Peshawer, and .p. 1ss4. 
all the other territories lying on either bank of the Indus, which he had suc- 
ceeded in wresting from the Afghans. After entering into this treaty Runjeet Treaty be- 
Sing showed no inclination to perform his obligation under it. Shah Shujah shwanand 
waited in vain for the auxiliary force, and being at last thrown entirely on his gi." 
own resources, endeavoured to raise two or three lacs of rupees by pledging his 

jewels. Even this was attended with much difficulty, and he endeavoured to 

secure the co-operation of the British government. Here, however, from what 

he had previously learned, he had little to hope, and therefore, however much 

he may have been mortified, he could not have been greatly surprised when, in 

answer to his application, Lord William Bentinck, then governor-general, replied 

as follows: “My friend, I deem it my duty to apprise you distinctly that the 

British government religiously abstains from intermeddling with the affairs of 

its neighbours when this can be avoided. Your majesty is of course master of 

your own actions; but to afford you assistance for the purpose which you have 

in contemplation, would not consist with that neutrality which on such occa- 

sions is the rule of guidance adopted by the British government.” 

In the face of all these discouragements Shah Shujah determined to persevere. The latter 
With a small body of troops, and a treasure chest, which would have been sirmaur’ 
almost empty had it not been partially replenished with a sum which Lord hei 
William Bentinck, rather inconsistently with the above profession of neutrality, 
allowed him to draw as a four months’ advance of his Loodiana pension, he 
proceeded southward in the direction of Shikarpoor, in order to profit by the 
assistance which the Ameers of Scinde had promised him. His subsequent 
adventures, how he quarrelled with the Ameers and defeated them, and how, 
after making his way to Candahar, he was himself defeated in 1834, and 
obliged to retuin as a fugitive to his asylum at Loodiana, having already been 
referred to among the memorable events which took place in India during Lord 
William Bentinck’s administration, need not be again detailed. While Shah 
Shujah was making his attempt in Afghanistan, Runjeet Sing had despatched a 
body of 9000 men in the direction of Peshawer. As his treaty with Shah 
Shujah had been kept secret it was easy for him to disguise his real object, and 
Sultan Mahomed, the Barukzye chief, who had consented to hold Peshawer as 
a tributary of the Sikhs, on being assured that nothing more was intended 
than to levy the promised tribute, was thrown so completely off his guard, 
that the true character of his pretended friends was not made manifest to him 
till the city was in their hands, and he had no alternative but to save himself 
by an ignominious flight. 

Dost Mahomed, equally exasperated by the mismanagement of his brother 
and the treachery of Runjeet Sing, had no sooner returned from the defeat of 
Shah Shujah than he prepared to attempt the reconquest of Peshawer. His 
hopes of suecess rested mainly on the fanatical spirit of his countrymen, who, ) = 
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AD.assr, as Mahometans, held the Sikhs and the religion which they professed in utter 
detestation. To give effect to this feeling, a religious war was proclaimed, and 
Dost thousands and tens of thousands, many of them from distant mountain tribes, 
temper flocked to the standard which Dost Mahomed had raised, under the assumed 
Palaver, title of Commander of the Faithful This host, estimated merely by its numbers, 
was overpowering, but besides its want of discipline, which would have made 
it incapable of resisting such regular troops as the Sikhs had now become under 
the training of French officers, it was headed by leaders who had no common 
interest, and were openly or secretly at enmity with each other. It was indeed 
the very kind of army which no man knew better than Runjeet Sing how to 
defeat without the necessity of fighting with it. Pretending a desire to nego- 
tiate, he despatched an envoy to the Afghan camp. The nature of the instruc- 
tions he had received may be gathered from the account which he afterwards 
gave of his proceedings: “I was despatched by the prince as ambassador to 
the Ameer. I divided his brothers against him, exciting their jealousy of his 
growing power, and exasperating the family feuds with which, from my previous 
acquaintance, I was familiar, and stirred up the feudal lords of his durbar with 
Cansesof its the prospects of pecuniary advantages. I induced his brother Sultan Mahomed 
“ins Khan, the lately deposed chief of Peshawer, with 10,000 retainers, to withdraw 
suddenly from bis camp about nightfall. The chief accompanied me towards 
the Sikh camp, whilst his followers fled to their mountain fastnesses. So large 
a body retiring from the Ameer’s control, in opposition to his will, and without 
previous intimation, threw the general camp into inextricable confusion, which 
terminated in the clandestine rout of his forces without beat of drum, or sound 
of bugle, or the trumpet’s blast, in the quiet stillness of midnight.” 

The above account given by the envoy, an English adventurer of dubious 
antecedents, and evidently also of blunted moral perceptions, is probably too 
laboured and rhetorical to be strictly accurate, but there can be no doubt as to 

The Afghan the result. On the previous evening the Afghan camp contained 50,000 men 
pitty and 10,000 horse ; at daybreak not a vestige of it was seen. Dost Mahomed 
seerel made good his retreat to Cabool, and felt so disgusted and ashamed, both at the 
disaster which had befallen him and the mode of effecting it, that he seemed 
willing for a time to abandon war and devote himself to peaceful pursuits. But 
the choice was not given him. Sultan Mahomed, now openly leagued with the 
Sikhs, was meditating an attack on Cabool. As the most effectual means of 
frustrating this design, Dost Mahomed in 1837 despatched a foree under the 
command of his two sons, Afzul Khan and Akbar Khan, to penetrate through 
the Khyber Pass, and take up a position so as to command the entrance to it 
from the east. In the execution of these orders they advanced as far as Jum- 
rood, which is only about twelve miles west of Peshawer, and immediately laid 
siege to it. A Sikh force under Huree Sing, Runjeet Sing’s favourite general, 
advanced to its relief, and an encounter took place. The result was ay? 
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Sikhs, after losing their general, who was killed on the spot, and sustaining a.v. 1ss7. 
severe loss, were obliged to retire and encamp under the walls of Jumrood. 
The young Afghan chiefs, proud of their achievement, were for pushing on to pe 
Peshawer, but their impetuosity, which might have cost them dear, was checked Dost tu 
by the caution of a veteran officer who had accompanied them, and they sm. : 
returned to Cabool to celebrate their success, which fame had magnified into a 
victory. Dost Mahomed, though gratified above measure by the success of his 

sons, was not blinded as to the increasing difficulties of his position. The Sikhs 

were evidently bent on new encroachments; the Sudozye dynasty, still in 


possession of Surat, was only watching an opportunity to march again upon 
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Cabool; Shah Shujah, too, after all his diseomfitures, was still sanguine enough 

to hope for success; and treachery from within was continually threatening 

new revolutions. How were all these dangers to be met? The only plausible 

answer which Dost Mahomed could give was that he ought to endeavour to 

secure himself by a foreign alliance. Here there was not much room for choice. 

The only governments which seemed capable of giving him effectual support 

were the Persian on the west, and the British on the east. It was doubtful 
however if either the one or the other would be willing to afford it. The Shah nee wae 
of Persia was actually threatening Herat, and so far might be regarded as vious potiey 
making common eause with Dost Mahomed, by attacking one of his most. 
formidable rivals; but it was well known that the Shah's ambition carried him 

far beyond Herat, and that he meditated the conquest of it merely as prelimi- 

nary to that of the whole of Afghanistan. There was therefore more cause to 

fear than to court him. On the other hand, an application to the British gov- 
ernment was far from hopeful. Shah Shujah was living as a pensioner within 

the British territory, and had lately received prepayment of his pension, and 

been permitted to depart at the head of a body of troops for the avowed Mate = 
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of fighting lis way to the crown of Cabool. What reason was there, then, to 
expect that any offer of alliance which Dost Mahomed could make would tempt 
the British government to pursue a different line of policy? Thus doubtful as 
to the success of any application for aid, he adopted the course which seemed to 
give him the best chance of success, and made friendly overtures to both goy- 
ernments. 

By the subsisting treaties with Persia, the British government was bound, 
in the event of war arising between the Persians and Afghans, to maintain a 
strict neutrality, and not interfere in any way unless to mediate on the mutual 
request of both combatants. Subsequently when Russia had extended her 
conquests into Persia, and was threatening in fact to convert it into a Russian 
province, the policy which dictated the above neutrality ceased to be applicable 
to the actual circumstances. An extension of Persian was now considered to be 
only another name for an extension of Russian territory, and therefore, so far 
from being disposed to fulfil the obligation of neutrality, it had become a vital 
object with the British government to provide for the security of their Indian 
frontier by maintaining the integrity of Afghanistan. In consequence of this 
altered policy, a collision with Persia became imminent. Abbas Meerza, the 
heir-apparent to the Persian throne, after his disastrous campaigns against the 
Russians had convinced him of his utter inability to cope with them, was 
anxious to turn his arms in some other direction where he might be able with 
less risk to make new conquests that might in some measure compensate for 
recent losses. This ambition was naturally encouraged by Russian diplomatists, 
who saw how it might be made subservient to the views of their own govern- 
ment. For a time his choice of a field of enterprise alternated between Khiva 
and Herat. The latter was at last preferred, and in 1833 Mahomed Meerza, 
Abbas Meerza’s eldest son, set out at the head of an army intended to capture 
Herat, which was regarded as the key of India, and thereafter extend its con- 
quests still farther to the eastward. 

This attempt upon Herat gave great uneasiness to the British government, 
and was made the subject of strong remonstrance by its ambassador at the 
Persian court, but as Russian influence was now completely in the ascendant 
the expedition was persisted in, and the siege of Herat actually commenced. 
Before much progress was made, an event took place which brought it abruptly 
to a close. Abbas Meerza died at Meshed, and Mahomed Meerza, fearing that 
his prospects of succeeding to the throne might in consequence be endangered, 
hastened back with his army, and succeeded in obtaining his nomination as 
heir. He had not long to wait for the succession, for his grandfather Futteh 
Ali, the reigning sovereign, died in the antumn of 1834, and left him in undis- 
puted possession of the throne, which he ascended under the title of Mahomed 
Shah. Though circumstances had obliged him to raise the siege of Herat, 
the hopo of conquering it had never been abandoned, and therefore pee 
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expedition was soon meditated. The capture of Herat was only to pave the a paseo. 
way for other conquests, and Candahar, Ghuznee, and Cabool were to be 
successively attacked. Of these ambitious designs the Shah made no secret. pues 
They were openly talked of in his council, and it was even hinted that Persian Herat. 
sway might again be extended as far eastward as Nadir Shah had carried it. 

It was well known that in the schemes of conquest which the Shah was thus 
meditating, he was encouraged by Russian diplomatists, and therefore the 

British government deemed it high time to interpose, both by remonstrance 

and menace. In 1835 Mr. Ellis, the British ambassador, was instructed by 

Lord Palmerston, “especially to warn the Persian government against allowing 
themselves to be pushed on to make war against the Afghans” He obeyed 

his instructions, but was scarcely listened to. The Shah was determined to 

take his own way, and pointing to the terms of the subsisting treaty, had little 
difficulty in showing that the British were bound not to interfere with him. 

The intention to resume the expedition against Herat was distinctly avowed, 

and even the necessary preparations began to be made. 

Such was the state of matters when Lord Auckland became governor-general. Lard Auck- 
He had entered on his administration under a pledge, voluntarily given, that oe 
he would pursue a pacific policy, and there was as yet no reason to apprehend, 
notwithstanding some threatening appearances, that he would be tempted to 
abandon it. In 1836 Dost Mahomed, in addressing a letter of congratulation to 
the new governor-general, took occasion to express his earnest desire to enter 
into intimate relations with the British government. After referring to late 
transactions, and to the injuries which the Afghans had sustained from the 
treachery of the “reckless and misguided Sikhs,” he continued thus: “Communi- 
cate to me whatever may suggest itself to your wisdom for the settlement of the 
affairs of this country, that it may serve asa rule for my guidance;” adding, “T 
hope that your lordship will consider me aud my country as your own.” ‘This 
language, though certainly not intended to be interpreted literally, strongly 
evinced the anxiety of Dost Mahomed for a British alliance, and his willingness 
to make great sacrifices in order to obtain it; but Lord Auckland, instead of 
listening to his overtures, replied nearly in the very terms used by Lord William 
Bentinck to Shah Shujab. “My friend, you are aware that it is not the 
practice of the British government to interfere with the affairs of other 
independent states.” Turning aside therefore from polities, after simply 
expressing a wish that the Afghans “should be a flourishing and united nation,” 
he spoke of the navigation of the Indus, and intimated his intention to depute 
some gentlemen to Cabool to confer on commercial topics. 

Though Lord Auckland was not at this time prepared to make any political 
use of Dost Mahomed’s overtures, he had begun to be apprehensive that his 
administration would not prove so peaceful as he had hoped. Writing Sir Charles 
Metcalfe in September, 1836, he says, “I share with you the apprehension of 
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our being at no distant date involved in political and possibly military opera- 
tions upon our western frontier: and even since I have been here, more than 
one event has occurred, which has led me to think that the period of disturbance 
is nearer than I had either wished or expected. The constitutional restlessness 
of the old man of Lahore seems to increase with his age. His growing appetite 
for the treasures and jungles of Scinde; the obvious impolicy of allowing him 
to extend his dominions in that direction; the importance which is attached 
to the free navigation of the Indus, most justly, I think, and yet perhaps 
with some exaggeration, from its value not having been tried; the advance 
of the Persians towards Herat, and the link which may in consequence be 
formed between Indian and European politics—all lead me to fear, that the 
wish which I have had to confine my administration to objects of commerce 
and finance, and improved institutions and domestic policy, will be far indeed 
from being accomplished. But, as you say, we must fulfil our destiny.” These 
apprehensions, however, were still too vague to have produced any decided 
change in his measures, and in a despatch dated as late as 20th September, 1837, 
the directors, who had never dreamed of his abandoning a pacific policy, thus 
complimented him: “With respect to the states west of the Indus, you have 
uniformly observed the ptoper course, which is to have no pojitical connection 
with any state or party in those regions, to take no part in their quarrels, but 
to maintain as far as possible a friendly connection with all of them.” When 
this despatch was written, the policy which it lauded had been virtually, and 
was soon to be practically abandoned. 

The commercial deputation, hinted at by Lord Auckland in his letter to 
Dost Mahomed, had not been forgotten. At its head was placed Alexander 
Burnes, who, subsequently to his arrival at Lahore with the present to Runjeet 
Sing, had earned new claims to the appointment. After repairing to Simla, 
and there reporting the result of his mission to Lord William Bentinck, he had 
made a long and perilous journey into Central Asia. Proceeding across the 
Punjab, and thence through Peshawer and Jelalabad to Cabool, where he 
spent a short time enjoying the hospitality of Dost Mahomed, he ascended the 
lofty mountain range of Hindoo-Koosh, entered the valley of the Oxus, and 
arrived at Bokhara. After remaining here two months he turned westward, 
passed the Persian frontier, visited the capital and several of the leading cities 
of that kingdom, and at last sailed from Bushire to Bombay. ‘The governor- 
general having now returned to Calcutta, Burnes hastened thither to give the 
results of his observations. These seemed so important, that he was desired to 
embark for England, and communicate personally with the home authorities. 
The attention which he thus attracted was greatly increased by the book of 
travels which he published, and when the commercial mission began to be 
talked of, there was scarcely any doubt as to whom it ought to be in 

Burnes returned to India in 1835, and while on a mission to te 
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of Scinde, he was informed of the intention of Lord Auckland to send him a.p.1ss7. 
to Afghanistan, and directed to proceed to Bombay to make the necessary 
preparations. These being completed he again took the route by Scinde, ¥r. Bumes 
pushed on to Peshawer, and proceeding through the Khyber Pass, reached Cabool. 
Cabool towards the end of September, 1837. The instructions given him were 
entirely of a commercial character. He had been selected, as a letter from Mr. 
Macnaghten, then secretary to the government, informed him, “to conduct a 
commercial mission to the countries bordering on the Indus, with a view to 
complete the re-opening of the navigation of that river, on the basis of the 
treaties lately concluded with the powers possessing territory on its banks.” 

With this view he was first to proceed to the court of the Ameers of Scinde, 

and having made the desired arrangements with them at Hyderabad, sail up 

the river, first to Khyrpoor, and then to Mittun-Kote. Here he was to be 

met by Captain Wade, Lieutenant Makison, and an agent from Runjeet Sing, and 

select with them the best place “for the establishment of a mart or entrepdt, Commer 
with reference to all the branches of trade proceeding down or across the Indus, Me object. 
and the means best suited for the establishment of an annual fair.” At 
Peshawer and Cabool he was to “make inquiry into the present state of the 
commerce of those countries,” “inform the merchants of the measures concerted,” 
encourage them by all means “to conduct their trade by the new route,” and 
invite them “to resort tg the contemplated entrepot and fair.” After quitting 
Cabool he was to visit Candahar, keeping the above objects still in view, and 
finally return to Hyderabad by the route of the Bolan Pass and Shikarpoor, 

In conclusion he was requested to “haye a strict regard to economy” in all his 
arrangements, which he would easily be able to do, “as parade would be 
unsuitable to the character of a commercial mission.” The commercial char- 
acter thus studiously enforced in Mr. Macnaghten’s instructions was also the 
only subject of the letter which Burnes was commissioned to deliver from the 
governor-general to Dost Mahomed, whom it thus indoctrinates in political 
economy:—‘“To your enlightened mind it cannot fail to be obvious that com- 
merce is the basis of all national prosperity, and that it is commerce alone 
which enables the people of one country to exchange its superfluous commodities 
for those of another, to accumulate wealth, and to enjoy all the comforts and 
Dlessings of civilized life. The general diffusion of these blessings and comforts 
among neighbouring nations is the grand object of the British government. 

It seeks for itself no exclusive benefits; but it ardently desires to secure the 
establishment of peace and prosperity in all the countries of Asia.” 

Though nothing could be more palpable than the strictly commercial 
character given to the mission, it is very doubtful if either Dost Mahomed or 
Mr. Burnes understood that it was to be so interpreted. In a private letter 
explaining the object of his mission to a friend, the latter says:—“I came to 
look after commerce, to superintend surveys, and examine passes of mountains, Le 
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Ap. 187, and likewise, certainly, to see into affairs, and judge of what was to be done 
hereafter.” As there is nothing of this in the formal instructions given him, it 
‘Mr. Burnes’ jg reasonable to presume that some latitude had been allowed him, and that 
polltealone.the name of commerce was meant to cover much more than it truly signifies. 
But for some such understanding nothing 
could have been more preposterous than 
some expressions which occur in the very 
first letter which he addressed to the 
government secretary at Calcutta. It 
was written on the fourth day after his 
arrival, and concludes thus: —Up to 
this time my communications with the 
Ameer have been confined to matters of 
compliment and ceremony, but I shall 
take an early opportunity of reporting 
on what transpires at this court, merely 
observing at present, from what I have 
seen and heard, that I have good reason 
to believe Dost Mahomed Khan will 
he z set forth no extravagant pretensions, and 
en act in such a manner as will enable the 
British government to show its interest 
in its behalf, and at the same time preserve for us the valued friendship of the 
Sikh chief” The political diplomatist is here clearly revealed, while the 
reception given him by Dost Mahomed shows that he regarded him in the very 
same light. Had it been supposed that he had come merely to treat of com- 
rang aa merce, would the Ameer’s favourite son, Akbar Khan, been sent out to conduct 
Mahomet. him into the city “with great demonstrations of respect and joy;” and would 
the Ameer himself, when Burnes on the following day delivered his letter of cre- 
dentials, have received the deputation “in a very flattering manner, with many 
expressions of his high sense of the great honour which had been conferred on 
him, and his at last having had the means of communication with an officer 
of the British government, for which he felt deeply grateful to the governor- 
general?” Such is the account given in the letter already mentioned, and it is 
impossible to read it without feeling convinced that both the Ameer and the 
British envoy were under the impression that they were about to discuss ques- 
tions of a more interesting and vital nature than those of commerce. 

The first interview, at which the Ameer allowed only Akbar Khan to be 
present, took place in the “interior of the harem,” and “lasted till midnight.” 
Burnes in accordance with the letter of his instructions opened with commerce, 
and dwelt on the advantages to be derived from throwing open the navigation 

of the Indus and the trade of Afghanistan. The Ameer listened with 
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interest, but another subject was occupying his thoughts. Unshackled com- «.p. 1897. 
merce might doubtless in the long run prove a great source of wealth, but how 
was he to act in the meantime? The Sikhs had involved him in an expensive ar. Bunet 
war, and treacherously dismembered the Afghan monarchy by seizing upon dca 
Peshawer. While thus involved in war, and crippled in his resources, he had Yiu. 
no alternative but to raise a revenue by any means, however injudicious in 
themselves, which promised to be most effectual; and therefore it was impos- 
sible for him, till placed in better circumstances, to lighten the burdens under 
which commerce was said to be suffering. The object of the Ameer evidently 
was to ascertain whether there was any hope that the British would assist hin 
in obtaining the restoration of Peshawer, or mediate between him and Runjeet 
Sing, for the purpose of preventing future encroachments and securing a 
lasting peace. In regard to the former alternative Burnes could not hold out 
any hopes. Runjeet Sing was an ancient and valued ally of the British gov- 
ernment, and therefore, if anything was to be done in regard to Peshawer, it 
could only be in the way of friendly advice. Such being the case, the true 
policy of Dost Mahomed would be to abandon all idea of a conflict, to which 
his resources were inadequate, and think only of a peaceful arrangement, The 
Ameer at once assented, and went so far as to add, that “instead of renewing 
the conflict it would be a source of real gratification, if the British government 
would counsel me how to act; none of our other neighbours can avail me; and 
in return I would pledge myself to forward its commercial and political views.” 

The political turn thus given to the mission it continued ever after to Mis confer. 
retain, and apparently with the concurrence of all parties. At a subsequent iim on the 
interview on the 4th of October, 1837, Dost Mahomed, returning to the sore puto. 
subject, the loss of Peshawer, assumed an appearance of humility which could 
hardly haye been sincere, and expressed his readiness, if so advised by the 
British government, to apologize to Runjeet Sing for the past, and to receive 
back Peshawer, not as his right, but as a free grant, to be held by him as tribu- 
tary to Lahore. Burnes had no instructions which would authorize him to give 
this advice, and was, moreover, aware that it would have been useless, as 
Runjeet Sing, who had begun to grudge the heavy expenditure to which the 
possession of Peshawer subjected him, was disposed to restore it, if he restored 
it at all, not to Dost Mahomed, but to his brother Sultan Mahomed, who was 
in possession of it when it was seized by the Sikhs. Owing to the hostile 
feelings with which the brothers regarded each other, Dost Mahomed considered 
that he would gain nothing at all by such an arrangement, and the subject 
was dropped. ~ 

Burnes seems now to have almost entirely lost sight of commerce, and filled 
his letters to the government secretary with political details. One written on 
the same day when the above interview took place begins thus: “I have now 
the honour to report the result of my inquiries on the subject of Persian naalt ah 
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0.1887. énee in Cabool, and the exact power which the Kuzzilbash, or Persian party 
~~ __ resident in this city, exercise over the politics of Afghanistan,” and after a 
Asziya ot lengthened disquisition thus concludes: “The Shah of Persia has not been slow 
ee in responding to Dost Mahomed Khan's desire for an alliance; an elchee has 
cesh-been sent with robes and presents in return, and is now at Candahar, but he 
has appeared at a time most unfavourable to his master, when the attention of 
the British government is directed to Afghanistan, which goes far to discredit 
him with all parties, and even to damp the hopes of the Kuzzilbashes, It is 
even doubtful if he will advance to Cabool, and it is certain if he does so that 
any offers which he may make will never be placed in the balance against those 
of the British government. The King of Persia desires to add Herat to his 
dominions, and the chiefs of Candahar and Cabool might certainly aid him in 
his designs, but the probabilities of a return for such good offices are more than 
doubtful.” 
;, The Persian alliance referred to in the above extract was now attracting 
much attention, As it would have been equivalent to an alliance with Russia, 
meth naturally excited considerable alarm in the British government, and Burnes, 
aware of the anxiety felt in regard to it, was careful to ascertain exactly how it 
stood. Dost Mahomed Khan, when the subject was broached, “stated with 
considerable candour the whole cireumstances regarding it; declared that he 
had sought with ardour the friendship of the British government, from its 
being his neighbour, but he had sought in vain, and hearing of the power of 
Persia and the designs towards Khorasan, he had addressed Mahomed Shah, 
and an elchee was now at Candahar bringing robes for him and his brother, 
with a valuable dagger, and a promise of assistance in a crore of rupees.” ‘The 
Ameer, notwithstanding the “‘eonsiderable candour” for which Burnes gives 
him credit, was evidently playing a double game, and endeavouring, by means 
of a proposed Persian alliance, to provoke the jealousy and awaken the fears of 
the British government. He accordingly recurred repeatedly to the subject, 
and showed how well he was acquainted with its bearings by putting questions 
concerning “the relations between the British government and Russia, the 
influence of Russia over the dominions of Turkey,” and “the control which 
Russia exercised over the trade in Turkestan.” At the same time he declared 
his decided preference for a British alliance, and urged his brothers at Candahar 
to unite with him in endeavouring to secure it. In a letter which he appears 
to have communicated to the British envoy, he thus explains his policy, and 
remonstrates against their desire to connect themselyes more closely with 
Persia. ‘We have some hopes regarding Peshawer. It is well known to the 
world that the power of the Sikhs is nothing in comparison with that of the 
English, and if all our objects be obtained through that power so much the 
better.” Again, “For these few days past no letter has come direct 
but from the contents of letters from Mr. Burnes and others I learn 
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the information of a Persian army coming to Herat, you are going to send your ap. 1857. 
son Mahomed Omar Khan along with the Persian elchee to the Shab. This” 
has astonished me very much, because you never did anything before without 

my adyice; and what fruits do you hope to reap by sending your son to Persia? 

If the British would not be friendly, then you might make friendship with 

others: the former are near to us, and famous for preserving their word; the 

latter are nothing in power compared to them.” 

The letter from which the above extracts are given was in all probability ie 
not only communicated to Burnes, but suggested, if not dictated by him. It ‘liane of 
was written on the 25th October, 1837, and he had the very day before, in ieee 
replying to a letter addressed to him by Kohan Dil Khan, the Candahar chief, 
used the following language: “It is known to you that I came to this quarter 
with good intentions towards all parties, and particularly to converse with all 
the members of your family; and I have received a very friendly reception at 
Cabool. At this time I hear from various quarters that you are sending your 
son to Iran (Persia). When I look to the contents of your letter, and to this 
step, I do not understand matters, and believe that some person has been 
deceiving me. It is mot possible to hold two water-melons in one hand; 
unanimity in families is a great source of power, family differences are the 
certain cause of evil; and foreseeing as much as the feeble intellect of man can 
do into futurity, see no good in the step you now contemplate; even I see 
that the fruit of the matter will be nothing but repentance and loss; and 
wishing you well, I have thought it proper to warn you.” Not satisfied with 
thus denouncing an alliance with Persia, Burnes had at the same time ventured 
to assure Dost Mahomed that “if he succeeded in preventing Kohan Dil Khan 
from acting as he intended, it could not fail to be received as a strong mark of 
his desire for our friendship,” 

Burnes, though apparently still unprovided with any other than his original Sonntag 
commercial instructions, had thus thrown himself into the very heart of a a‘ghanistan, 
political intrigue. The fact was known to his government, and so far from 
being objected to, appears rather to have been regarded with approbation. The 
mission had accordingly assumed a character entirely different from that origin- 
ally impressed upon it. This change was mainly owing to the discovery of 
Russian intrigues. Their influence at the Persian court was well known, but 
the extent which it had acquired in Afghanistan was scarcely suspected. 

The expedition against Herat by Mahomed Shah had again been actually 
undertaken, and while this step gave umbrage to the British government, 
from knowing that it was truly more a Russian than a Persian scheme of 
aggrandizement, the startling discovery was made that a Russian agent was 
journeying directly toward Cabool. On the 14th of October, 1837, a letter 
was received from Colonel Stoddart, then with the Persian camp near Nisha- 
poor, stating that “ Captain Vikovich of the Russian service, an aide-de-camp Fan 
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ap.issz. of the general of Orenburg, arrived here from Teheran and Resht on the 10th 
~— instant. He is gone on a mission to Cabool. Horsemen have been given to 
Rusianin- pass him to Toorbut, thence a change to Khain, thence again to Lash, from 
Nelaubtan thence to Candahar, He left yesterday.” ‘The first. movements of this myste- 
rious agent were ascertained rather curiously. Major Rawlinson had set out 
with a small party to join the Persian army, now in full march upon Herat, 
and after accomplishing a distance of 700 miles, had set out on his last day's 
journey, when, to his astonishment, he came upon a party of horsemen in 
Cossack dresses, and among them one who was recognized to be a servant of 








Dost Mavtowen Kuav.—From Grant's Oriental Heads, 





the Russian mission. On reaching the 
next stage Major Rawlinson, whose 
curiosity was naturally excited, en- 
deavoured to gratify it, but the Russian 
party, on arriving shortly after, and 
learning that a British officer was there, 
declined to enter the khan, and rode off: 
This desire of concealment added of 
course to the curiosity already felt, and 
the major, following as close as possible 
upon the track, came at length upon 
the party seated at breakfast beside a 
rivulet in a gorge of the hills. It was 
now impossible to avoid an interchange 
of civilities, but the officer at the head 
of the party dexterously avoided econ- 
versation by pretending ignorance of 
the different languages in which Major 


Rawlinson addressed him. He knew no French, no Persian, and answered only 
in Russian. At length a kind of conversation was kept up in Tureoman, but 
so broken that the major could learn nothing more than that he had fallen in 
with “a bona fide Russian officer carrying presents from the emperor to 
Mahomed Shah.” Major Rawlinson continued his journey, and had been only 
two days in the camp when the Russian made his appearance, and was intro- 
duced to him by the Russian ambassador as Captain Vikovich or Viktavitch. 
He now spoke French fluently, and when rallied by the major on this sudden 
acquirement, only observed with a smile that “it would not do to be too familiar 


with strangers in the desert.” 


ee This Russian agent made his appearance in Cabool on the 19th of December, 


special Rus- 


sian agent. 1837. Burnes had previously received a notification of his approach from a 
correspondent at Candahar, and on the very day of his arrival was visited by 
Dost Mahomed, who “came over from the Bala Hissar with a letter his 
son the governor of Ghuznee, reporting that the Russian agent had Lat 
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that city on his way to Cabool.” The Ameer, professing that he had come to 
Burnes for counsel, declared “that he wished to have nothing to do with any 
other power than the British; that he did not wish to receive any agent of any 
power whatever so long as he had a hope of sympathy from us; and that he 
would order the Russian agent to be turned out, detained on the road, or act 
in any way I desired him.” Burnes gave judicious advice. After observing 
that he could not “advise him to refuse any one who declared himself duly 
accredited,” he told the Ameer that he “had it in his power to show his feeling 
on the occasion by making a full disclosure to the British government of the 
errand on which the individual had come.” He immediately agreed to this, 
and put Burnes in possession of the different documents that came into his 
hands. Two of these from native agents are so far interesting as showing the 
impression produced by the arrival of Vikovich, and the opinion formed of his 
character. The first communication, dated from Candahar, says, “An elchee 
arrived here from Russia. Leaving the rarities of that country in Teheran, he 
came to the camp of Mahomed Shah Kajar, and after seeing his majesty he 
passed through Birjird Jawer, Lash, and Seistan, on way to Ahmed Shahu 
(Candahar). He is a man of Moscow, and stands high in the favour of the 
emperor. The Russian ambassador at Teheran has sent a list of the presents, 
with his letter to the Sirdars, which this elchee left in his charge on account 
of the disorders of the road between Teheran and Candahar. As he looks a 
confidential person, I think he will do everything for the Sirdars.” The second 
communication was sent direct to Dost Mahomed by Moolla Reshid, the coun- 
sellor of Kohan Dil Khan, chief of Candahar, and after intimating the arrival 
of Vikovich, and that he is “the bearer of letters from the Russian ambassador 
at Teheran,” continues thus: “The Russian ambassador recommends this man 
to be a most trusty individual, and to possess full authority to make any nego- 
tiation, Captain Burnes will undoubtedly comprehend the real motives of this 
elchee. The conduct and appearance of this man seem to infer that he pos- 
sesses no less dignity and honour than Captain Burnes, and whatever arrange- 
ments he may make will be agreeable to the Russian ambassador. You have 
now both the English and the Russian ambassadors at your court. Please to 
settle matters with any of them whom you think may do some good office here- 
after.” 

The other documents furnished to Burnes by the Ameer were a letter which 
he had himself sent by his agent Hajee Hoosain Ali, to the Emperor of Russia, 
about the beginning of 1836, a letter or ruckwm addressed to the Ameer by 
Mahomed Shah, and the letter which Vikovich delivered from the Russian 
ambassador at Teheran on arriving at Cabool. The Ameer's letter to the czar 
is not unworthy of quotation. It was as follows:—“There have been great 
differences and quarrels between myself and the royal house of the Sudozyes. 
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‘a.iss7, whole of India is governed by them, and they are on friendly terms with 
Runjeet Sing, the lord of the Punjab, which lies in their neighbourhood. The 
anes British government exhibit no favourable opinions towards me. I with all my 
homed to power have always been fighting with the Sikhs. Your imperial government 
wee" has made friendship with the Persians; and if your majesty will be graciously 
pleased to arrange matters in the Afghan country, and assist this nation (which 
amounts to twenty lacs of families), you will place me under obligations. I 
hope your imperial majesty will do me the favour by allowing me to be 
received, like the Persians, under the protection of the government of Russia, 
under your royal protection. I can perform along with my Afghans various 
praiseworthy services.” The Shab’s letter proceeded thus:—‘Agreeably to my 
affection and kindly feeling towards you, I wish to bestow great favours on 
you, and anxiously wait to hear from you. In these days the respectable 
Captain Vikovich having been appointed by my esteemed brother the Emperor 
of Russia to attend your court, paid his respects on his way, stating he had been 
honoured by his imperial majesty to deliver some messages to you; on this I 
thought it ineumbent on me to remember you by the despatch of this ruckum, 
to convince you that your well-wishers are deeply engraven in my mind. 
Considering the favours of my majesty attached to you, let me hear occasionally 
from you, and by rendering good services you will obtain the protection of this 
ogee royal house.” The letter of Count Simonich, the Russian ambassador at 
{mbauator Teheran, contained the following passages: —“The respectable P. Vikovich will 
wt hueya Wait upon you with this letter. Your agent, Hajee Hoosain Ali, has been 
homed. attacked by a severe illness, and therefore he stopped at Moscow. When the 
intelligence of his bad health was conveyed to the emperor, a good physician 
was ordered to attend, and cure him as soon as possible. On his recovery I 
will not fail to facilitate him on his long journey back to Cabool. Knowing 
your anxiety to hear from this quarter I have hastened to despatch the bearer 
to you. He was ordered to accompany your agent to Cabool. I hope on his 
arrival at your court that you will treat him with consideration, and trust him 
with your secrets. I beg you will look upon him like myself, and take his 
words as if they were from me. In case of his detention at Cabool you will 
allow him often to be in your presence; and let my master know, through me, 
about your wishes, that anxiety may be removed.” The letter concludes with 
an enumeration of “some Russian rarities,” which the ambassador would take 
the first opportunity of forwarding, as the bearer, P. Vikovich, from being 
lightly equipped, was unable to take them with him. 

Besides the above letter from the Russian ambassador, Vikovich is said to 
have been the bearer of a letter from the emperor himself, in which he 
expressed his great delight at receiving, and his high gratification on perusing 
the letter of the Ameer. Its contents “prove that you are my well-wis! id 
have friendly opinions towards me; it flattered me very much, wate 
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satisfied of your friendship to my everlasting government. In consequence of .v. 1837. 
~ this, and preserving the terms of friendship (which are now commenced between 2 

you and myself), in my heart, I will feel always happy to assist the people of Atarm taken 

Cabool who may come to trade into my kingdom.” The genuineness of this sokee 

letter is denied, and we are disposed to think on sufficient grounds; but "™°** 

whether genuine or not, there was certainly enough in the other documents to 

cause alarm and give umbrage to the British government. In January, 1837, 

Lord Palmerston, having received a number of despatches from the British 

minister at the court of Persia, in which it was again and again stated that the 

Russian minister there had urged the Shah to undertake a winter campaign 

against Herat, deemed it necessary to instruct the Earl of Durham, then 

ambassador at St. Petersburg, “to ask Count Nesselrode whether Count 

Simonich is acting according to his instructions, in thus urging the Shah to 

pursue a line of conduct so diametrically opposed to his Persian majesty’s real 

interests.” Should Count Nesselrode sanction Count Simonich’s proceedings, Exvlanstion 

the Earl of Durham was then to represent “that these ‘anaes expeditions of ty British 

the Shah are in the highest degree unwise and injurious,” but as Count Simo- area 

nich’s proceedings were “so contrary to all the professed principles and declared P*"™""* 

system of the Russian government,” it must be assumed that he was acting 

without instructions; and in that case it would simply be necessary to declare 

the full confidence of his majesty’s government, “that the Russian cabinet will 

put a stop to a course of conduct so much at variance with its own declared 

policy, and so adverse to the best interests of an ally for whom the Russian 

government professes friendship and good-will.” Count Nesselrode disclaimed 

the proceedings of Count Simonich, though doubting if they had been fairly 

represented, and further stated, that he entirely agreed with the English gov- 

ernment as to the folly and impolicy of the course pursued by the Persian 

monarch, 

‘The above disclaimer was given by Count Nesselrode in February, 1837, agepeaie 
and it became impossible to reconcile it with the course which Count Simonich Neseirds. 
continued to pursue, and more especially with the new course of intrigue in 
which he seemed about to engage, by sending Vikovich to Cabool. Burnes, 
who had the art of jumping somewhat hastily to a conclusion, addressed a long 
letter to the governor-general, in which, after dweiling on the “strong demon- 
strations on the part of Russia to interest herself” in the affairs of Afghanistan, 
he stated it to be his “most deliberate conviction, that much more rigorous 
proceedings than the government might wish or contemplate, are necessary to 
counteract Russian or Persian intrigue in this quarter, than have yet been 
exhibited.” Lord Auckland took the matter more coolly, and replied through 

Mr, Macnaghten, that he attached “little immediate importance to this mission 
of the Russian agent.” Burnes was therefore’ directed to suggest to the 


Ameer, that if Vikovich had not already left Cabool, he should “be dismissed ~~ 
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with courtesy, with a letter of compliments and thanks to the Emperor of 
Russia for his professed kindness to Cabool traders. His mission should be 
assumed to have been, as represented, entirely for commercial objects; and no 


Keumicta.notice need be taken of the messages with which he may profess to have been 


Lord Pal- 
merston’s 
note. 


charged.” The British ministry when the subject was reported to them viewed 
it in a more serious light, and Lord Palmerston transmitted to the Marquis of 
Clanricarde, who had succeeded the Earl of Durham as ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, the draft of a note to be presented to Count Nesselrode. 

This note, after stating “that events which have lately occurred in Persia 
and Afghanistan render it necessary for the British government to request 
from that of Russia, explanations with respect to certain circumstances which 
are connected with those events, and which have an important bearing upon the 
relations between Russia and Great Britain,” dwells at some length on the 
common course of action which the two governments had agreed to pursue in 
regard to Persia, and the violation of this agreement by Count Simonich, who, 
while the British envoy at Teheran “was preaching moderation and peace,” was 
on the contrary “inciting to war and conquest.” Count Nesselrode, when 
applied to, had at once declared, that if Count Simonich's conduct was as 
represented, he was not acting in accordance with but directly in the face of 
his instructions, and in proof of this, an offer was made by M. Rodofinikin, 
the head of the eastern department in Count Nesselrode’s office, to show the 
Earl of Durham the book in which all the instructions given were entered, 
At this time Count Nesselrode doubted the accuracy of the reports respecting 
Count Simonich’s conduct, but these, the note proceeds to say, “have been 
fully confirmed by subsequent information. For not only did the prime min- 
ister of the Shah state that Count Simonich had urged his Persian majesty to 
undertake an expedition to Herat, but Count Simonich himself admitted to 
Mr. M‘Neill that he had done so; though he added that in so doing he had 
disobeyed his instructions.” Nor had he stopped here. He had during the last 
twelve months advanced to the Shah the sum of 50,000 tomans, to “enable 
him to prosecute with vigour the war against Herat,” and had also announced 
to him, that “if his Persian majesty should succeed in taking Herat, the Russian 
government would release Persia from the payment of the balance of its debt 
to Russia.” Subsequently when the siege of Herat was in progress, and both 
Mr, M‘Neill the British minister and Count Simonich had arrived in the Persian 
camp, while the former, who had arrived first, was in hopes of terminating 
the war “in a manner satisfactory and honourable to both parties,” the latter, 
“assuming a part the very reverse of that which the British minister had acted, 
appeared publicly as the military adviser of the Shah, employed a staff officer 
attached to the Russian mission to direct the construction of batteries, and a 
prosecute the offensive operations furnished a further sum of money fo i: 
bution to the Persian soldiers ; and by his countenance, support, and advi 
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firmed the Shah in his resolution to persevere in his hostilities.” Passing from .p. 1897. 
this subject the note proceeds to state, that the British government “possess a 
copy of a treaty which has been concluded between Persia and the Afghan ees 
ruler of Candahar, the execution of which has been guaranteed by Count: note. 
Simonich, and the stipulations of which are injurious and offensive to Great 
Britain.” The guarantee “contains a promise to compel Persia to defend the 
rulers of Candahar against attack from any quarter whatever,” and though “in 

this stipulation no specific allusion is made to England,” yet the intention 
might be inferred from the original draft of the treaty “which was less cautiously 
worded, and in which specific allusion was made to England, as one of the 
powers against whom assistance was to be given by Russia to the rulers of 
Candahar.” Still more recently, a Russian agent of the name of Vikovich, 

“said to be attached to the staff of the general commanding at Orenburg, was 

the bearer of letters from the emperor and Count Simonich to the ruler of 
Cabool,” and Count Simonich “announced to the Shah of Persia that this 
Russian agent would counsel the ruler of Cabool to seek assistance of the 
Persian government to support him in his hostilities with the ruler of the Pun- 

jab; and the further reports which the British government have received of the 
language held by this Russian agent at Candahar and at Cabool, can lead to no 

other conclusion than that he strenuously exerted himself to detach the rulers 

of those Afghan states from all connection with England, and to induce them 

to place their reliance upon Persia in the first instance, and ultimately upon 
Russia.” 

Notwithstanding the long extracts which have been already made from this tts spiritet 
note, the conclusion is too spirited and important to be omitted. “The British “""™ 
government readily admits that Russia is free to pursue, with respect to the 
matters in question, whatever course may appear to the cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg most conducive to the interests of Russia; and Great Britain is too con- 
scious of her own strength, and too sensible of the extent and sufficiency of the 
means which she possesses to defend her own interests in every quarter of the 
globe, to regard with any serious uneasiness the transactions to which this note 
relates. But the British government considers itself entitled to ask of the 
cabinet of St. Petersburg, whether the intentions and the policy of Russia 
towards Persia and towards Great Britain are to be deduced from the declara- 
tions of Count Nesselrode and M. Rodofinikin to the Earl of Durham, or from 
the acts of Count Simonich and M. Vikovich; and the British government 
thinks itself also justified in observing, that if from any cause whatever the 
Russian government has, subsequently to the months of February and May, 

1837, altered the opinions which were then expressed to the Earl of Durham, 

then and in such case, the system of unreserved reciprocal communication upon 

Persian affairs which of late years has been established between the two gov-) = 

ernments, gave to the British cabinet a good right to expect that so entire ef 
a 
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‘.p.187. change of policy on the part of Russia, together with the reasons on which it 
was founded, would have been made known to her majesty’s government by 
means the cabinet of St. Petersburg, instead of being left to be inferred from the acts 
Tuterelaive of Russian agents in Persia and Afghanistan. The undersigned (Marquis of 
econ Clanricarde) in conclusion is instructed to say, that her majesty’s government 
Afghanistan.is persuaded that the cabinet of St. Petersburg will see in this communication, 
afresh proof of the anxious desire of the British government to maintain 
unimpaired the friendly relations which so happily subsist between the two 
countries, and to which the British government justly attaches so great a 
value; because explanations sought for with frankness, and in a friendly spirit, 
tend to remove misunderstandings and to preserve harmony between nations.” 
Count Nesselrode lost no time in transmitting a despatch to Count Pozzo di 
Borgo, the Russian ambassador at London, in which, after declaring that he 
polio did “not hesitate a single instant to meet the English cabinet with a frank 
tho Rusian and spontaneous explanation, in order completely to remove its apprehensions 
mremme'vas to the intentions and views of our government with regard to the affairs of 
Asia,” he made a very lengthened statement. ‘The idea,” he said, “of assailing 
the security and the tranquillity of the state of possession of Great Britain in 
India has never presented itself and never will present itself to the mind of our 
august master. He desires only what is just and what is possible. For this 
twofold reason he cannot entertain any combination whatever directed against 
the British power in India. It would not be just, because nothing would have 
given cause for it. It would not be possible, by reason of the immense distance 
which separates us, the sacrifices which must be made, the difficulties which 
must be overcome, and all this to realize an adventurous scheme, which could 
never be in accordance with sound and reasonable policy. A single glance at 
the map ought to be sufficient to dissipate in this respect all prejudice, and 
convince every impartial and enlightened man that no hostile design against 
England can direct the policy of our cabinet in Asia.” While maintaining that 
Mahomed Shab, “in determining to make war against Herat, was completely 
within the limits of his rights as an independent sovereign,” he repeated the 
assurance formerly given that instead of urging him to such an enterprise, which 
in one view offered no chance of success, Russia had done all in her power to 
divert him from it, and to induce him “to prefer an amicable arrangement with 
the chief of Herat to a state of hostility indefinitely prolonged.” Count 
Simonich had accordingly received a positive order “to employ all his credit 
with the Shah to dispose him to a formal accommodation.” It was no doubt 
true that “on his arrival in camp Count Simonich, witnessing the distress in 
which the Persian army was, did not think he ought to refuse his assistance to 
the Shah when that sovereign earnestly entreated him to examine the works of 
the siege,” but “even if the city of Herat had been foreed to open its 
our minister had suggested a pacific arrangement, by which “ Herat 
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been given over to Kohan Dil Khan, chief of Candahar”—an arrangement .0.18:7. 
which, “if it had actually taken place, would have had for its basis the inde- 
pendence of Afghanistan, by imposing upon the Shah the formal obligation in Rusia is: 
no way to assail the integrity of the country of which the Sirdars are secnally Hest 
in possession, nor the tranquillity of the tribes of which they are the chiefs. St 9 
With regard to M. Witkewitsch (Vikovich), his mission to Cabool “was simply 
occasioned by the mission of an agent whom Dost Mahomed Khan sent to us 

in 1887 to St. Petersburg, with the intention of forming commercial relations 

with Russia.” It had for its object “neither a treaty of commerce nor any 
political combination whatever which a third power could have reason to 
complain of or to take umbrage at. It has produced and was intended to 
produce but one result—that of making us acquainted with a country separated 

from our frontier by great distances, which oblige our government to increase 

our precautions, in order that the activity of our commerce should not ran the 

risk of engaging there in ruinous enterprises without having been enlightened 
beforehand as to the chances to which it might be exposed.” 

The strict accuracy and sincerity of this explanation were questionable, but Sedge 
an important step towards conciliation was made by the recall of Count: satistuctory. 
Simonich, who was succeeded by Colonel Duhamel. Vikovich’s proceedings 
met with a severer condemnation, and led to a more lamentable result. On 
reporting himself after his return to St. Petersburg, Count Nesselrode refused 
to see him, and sent a message to the effect that he knew no Captain Vikovich, 
except an adventurer of that name, who, it was reported, had been lately 
engaged in some unauthorized intrigue at Cabool and Candahar. The poor 
man, who had been anticipating praise and promotion, hastened home in a fit 
of despair and shot himself. Lord Palmerston had good reason to be satisfied 
with the result of his note. Besides procuring the dismissal of the offending 
ambassador, it had drawn forth from the Russian eabinet the strongest assur~ 
ances that it did not harbour any designs hostile to the interests of Great 
Britain in India, and had not changed the policy which in 1834 the two powers 
had agreed to adopt; and it therefore only remained to say that “if such shall 
continue to be the policy of Russia, and if her agents in the East shall faith- 
fully obey their instructions, there seems every reason to hope that nothing 
can hereafter occur in those quarters that can be calculated to disturb the good 
understanding between the two countries.” 

In following out this correspondence between the two governments to its 
close, the order of time has been somewhat anticipated, and it will therefore 
be necessary to go back a little in order to resume the narrative of events in 
Afghanistan, Dost Mahomed had, as we have seen, given strong and unequi- 
vocal proofs of his preference for a British alliance. His hope at first was that 
he would be completely secured from foreign aggression, and that Peshawer, 
on which his heart was set, but which he had now no prospect of being able tran 
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reconquer, would be restored to the Afghan monarchy by an amicable arrange- 
ment. In this hope he was about to be grievously disappointed. Lord Auck- 
land, though sufficiently alive to the dangers with which India seemed to be 
threatened from the west, was not yet prepared for more than friendly inter- 
ference for the purpose of repelling them, and was therefore determined to avoid 
all entanglements which might oblige him to resort to warlike measures. The 
utmost which he was prepared to offer was advice to the Afghan chiefs, and in 
return for this he seems to have thought it not unreasonable to expect that 
they would devote themselves exclusively to British interests, and refrain from 
forming any alliances that might be adverse to them. The unreasonableness 
of such an expectation was so obvious that Burnes thought he might take it 
upon himself to disregard it; and accordingly, on finding that the chiefs of 
Candahar, who had previously been on the point of forming an alliance with 
Mahomed Shah, might be tempted to break with him, he did not hesitate to 
promise the protection of the British government against any attack to which 
they might thus expose themselves. His own account of the matter in a letter 
toa private friend is as follows:—‘The chiefs of Candahar had gone over to 
Persia. I haye detached them, and offered them British protection and cash 
if they would recede, and Persia attacked them. I have no authority to do so; 
but am I to stand by and see us ruined at Candahar?” He adds—“If the 
Persians move on Candahar, I am off there with the Ameer and his forces, and 
mean to pay the piper myself.” 

This was certainly a very extraordinary step to take without authority, and 
it cannot therefore excite much surprise to find that it was immediately repu- 
diated. Burnes’ letter intimating that it had been taken, was written on the 
25th of December, 1837, and on the 20th of January, 1838, Lord Auckland, 
who was then at Bareilly, on his way to Simla, intimated his displeasure by # 
letter from Mr. Macnaghten. “It is with great pain that his lordship must 
next proceed to advert to the subject of the promises which you have held out 
to the chiefs of Candahar. These promises were entirely unauthorized by any 
partof your instructions. They are most unnecessarily made in unqualified terms, 
and they would, if supported, commit the government on the gravest questions 
of policy. His lordship is compelled, therefore, most decidedly to disapprove 
them. He is only withheld from a direct disavowal of these engagements to 
the chiefs of Candahar, because such disavowal would carry with it the decla- 
ration of a difference between you and your government, and might weaken 
your personal influence, and because events might in this interval have 
occurred which would render such a course unnecessary. But the rulers of 
Candahar must not be allowed to rest in confidence upon promises so given, 
and should affairs continue in the same uncertainty as that which prevailed at 
your last despatches, you will endeavour to set yourself right with i 
and will feel yourself bound in good faith to admit that you have 
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your instructions, and held out hopes which you find upon communication 
with your government cannot be realized.” Burnes thus admonished and 
censured had no alternative but to retract his promises, and the Candahar 
chiefs, throwing themselves once more into the arms of Persia, concluded a 
treaty, which Count Simonich guaranteed, and the stipulations of which are 
described by Lord Palmerston, in a passage above quoted from his note, as 
“injurious and offensive to Great Britain.” 


ALD. 1888, 





While the friendly ties by which Burnes hoped to have bound the Candahar Bote 


chiefs were thus rudely snapped asunder, Lord Auckland pursued a course 
which almost looks as if it had been intended to produce a similar alienation in 
Dost Mahomed. In the very letter in which Burnes was rebuked, he instructs 
him to deal summarily with the Ameer, as if he were not an independent chief, 
but an humble dependant placed entirely at his merey, “Should he,” says his 
lordship, “seek to retain the agent (Vikovich), and to enter into any deserip- 
tion of political intercourse with him, you will give him distinetly to under- 
stand that your mission will retire; that your good offices with the Sikhs will 
wholly cease; and that, indeed, the act will be considered a direct breach of 
friendship with the British government. It has been before at different times 
stated to you, that the continuance of our good offices must be entirely depend- 
ent on the relinquishment by the Ameer of alliances with any power to the 
westward.” Nothing could be more dictatorial, and if it was really wished to 
coneiliate the Ameer, nothing could be more preposterous than these instruc- 
tions, For what were the good offices which his lordship was willing to 
undertake, and in return for which the Ameer was to bind himself indissolubly 
to British interests, to forego all alliances with neighbouring powers, and as a 
necessary consequence incur their displeasure, and risk their vengeance? 
Nothing more than to endeavour to persuade Runjeet Sing to refrain from Unressona- 
making war on Cabool—a thing for which at the time he had neither the aemandea 
inclination nor the means. The Afghans themselves ridiculed the very idea, and 
when such good offices were talked of, could scarcely refrain from showing that 
they considered themselves insulted. What then must have been the feelings 
of Dost Mahomed, when the same messenger who brought Burnes his letter of 
rebuke, put into his hands a letter from the governor-general to himself, 
couched in such terms as the following?—“In regard to Peshawer, truth compels 
me to urge strongly on you to relinquish the idea of obtaining the government 
of that territory. From the generosity of his nature, and his regard for his old 
alliance with the British government, Maharajah Runjeet Sing has acceded to 
my wish, for the cessation of strife and the promotion of tranquillity, if you 
should behave in a less mistaken manner toward him. It becomes you to 
think earnestly on the mode in which you may effect a reconciliation with that 
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and to abandon hopes which cannot be realized The — 
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‘v.18. behalf, which my regard to yourself and for the Afghan people has led me to 


exercise, has hitherto protected you from the continuance of a war which would 


Ts kone have been ruinous to you; and if you can establish equitable terms of peace 
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with the Maharajah, you will enjoy, in a security which has long been unknown 
to you, ample means of dignity and honour, and the territory which is actually 
under your government. To lead you to hope for more than this would be to 
deceive you; and even for this object, though my good offices would be readily 
employed for you, I would always be careful so to act, as to consult the interests 
and honour, and obtain the concurrence of the Sikh sovereign, who is the firm 
and ancient ally of my country. I need not state to you that the English 
nation is faithful to its engagements, and true to its word. It is on this account 
that I have written plainly to you, that you may understand correctly the 
assistance which you may expect from me. This assistance also cannot be granted 
if you form any connection with other powers unsanctioned by the govern- 
ment. If you wish for its countenance and friendship, you must repose confid- 
ence in its good offices alone. Should you be dissatisfied with the aid I have 
mentioned from this government, which is all I think can in justice be granted; 
or should you seek connection with other powers without my approbation ; Cap- 
tain Burnes, and gentlemen accompanying him, will retire from Cabool, where 
his further stay cannot be advantageous; and I shall regret my inability to con- 
tinue my influence in your favour with the Maharajah. I am persuaded that you 
will recognize the friendly feeling which has led me to state the truth to you, 
as you can guide your actions as you may consider most proper for yourself.” 
Every line of the above letter must have been gall and wormwood to Dost 
Mahomed, and it would not have been surprising had he, on the spur of the 
moment, taken Lord Auckland’s superecilious advice, and done what he must 
now have considered most proper for himself, by breaking off the negotiation 
with the British government. He acted with more moderation, and was 


views there. cordially seconded by his brother Jubbar Khan, who continued to argue after 


upon, 


Lord Auckland's letter had made argument all but hopeless, and proved most 
convincingly that there was no proportion between what the British govern- 
ment offered and what was demanded in return for it. The whole letter, he 
said, betrayed great ignorance of the actual state of Afghanistan. The offer to 
restrain Runjeet Sing was worthless, since, so far fromi his seeking to attack 
Cabool, hostilities had been commenced by the Afghans, who, conceiving they 
had just ground of complaint, assumed the offensive, The British altogether 
overrated the value of their offers, when they expected that in return for them 
the Afghans would form no friendly relations with Persia, Russia, Turkestan, 
&e. Were they in furtherance of British interests to make all these powers 
hostile, and yet receive no promise of protection against the hostili thus 
provoked? Well might he conclude, that “the value of the Aigh 
indeed been depressed, and he did not wonder at the Ameer's di 
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Up to this time, though the Ameer had declined to dismiss Vikovich, he .p. 1398, 
had refrained from giving him any public countenance. He had, however, = 
distinctly intimated to the British envoy, that the delay on the part of the aha 
governor-general to declare himself fully was exhausting his patience, and that, tert Auk 
‘as the interest which Russia had taken in him deserved acknowledgment, he Py sed 
was unable to wait longer than the vernal equinox. When Lord Auckland's ““™“"** 
letter was delivered, the disappointment which it produced could not be 
mistaken. The Ameer observed that “it was full of meaning; ” that he would 
“reflect seriously on what best suited his interests, before he made any answer,” 
and “would send off an express to Candabar, to take the counsel of his brothers 
on what so vitally concerned their common interest.” The delivery of Lord 
‘Auckland's letter took place on the 23d of February, 1838, and from that date 
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‘Mr. Burnes must have seen that the fate of his mission was sealed. His impres- oiled 
sions on the subject are given in a letter to Mr. Macnaghten, dated 5th March : 
«From various quarters I have meanwhile heard that the ruler of Cabool is but 
ill disposed to meet government in its wishes; and the advice given to him by 
one of the first individuals whose counsel he sought was, that he should take 
the British government at their word, and dismiss their agent, since there was 
nothing now to be expected from his presence in Cabool. From the receipt of the 
governor-general's letter to the present time nightly meetings have been held 
at the Bala Hissar; and the Ameer has on more than one occasion given vent 
to very strong expressions, both as to, his: future proceedings, and the disap- 
pointment at the slight degree of appreciation entertained by government. 
regarding him. It seems very clear, though the final answer of Dost Mahomed 
Khan has not been received, that we have little hope: of establishing a friendly 
connection with him on the terms wished by government.” 

The above letter had only been despatched when Mr. Burnes was 
visited by Jubbar Khan, who came from the durbar with a string of prop Lae 
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tions, embodying the terms on which, if then agreed to, the Ameer would 
decide in favour of a British connection. They consisted chiefly ‘‘of a promise 
to protect Cabool and Candahar from Persia; of the surrender of Peshawer 
by Runjeet Sing; of the interference of our government to protect at that city 
those who might return to it from Cabool, supposing it to be restored to Sultan 
Mahomed Khan.” The British envoy, as if he had now thoroughly imbibed 
the supercilious spirit of which Lord Auckland’s letter had set him the example, 
took high ground. ‘I at once informed the Nawab that I would agree to none 
of the terms proposed; that I was astonished to hear a race as illustrious as 
the Dooranees, who had carried their sword to Ispahan and Delhi, imploring 
protection against Persia; that as for Peshawer, it belonged to our ancient ally 
the ruler of Lahore, and he alone could surrender it; and that as for protecting 
those who returned from Cabool, supposing the Maharajah to make a settle- 
ment, it was an after concern which it was now useless to discuss, as well as 
the other matters stated, since the Ameer seemed so little disposed to attend to 
the views of the British government, and, what was of more importance, 
his own interests.” Shortly after Jubbar Khan’s departure, the envoy 
addressed a formal note to the Ameer, in which, after affirming that the only 
object originally proposed in the correspondence opened with the British gov- 
ernment, was an arrangement with the Sikhs, whereas demands, “quite uncon- 
nected with the Sikhs” were now made, he stated that he “has no power or 
authority to speak on other matters, as is well known from his lordship’s letter, 
and he would therefore be deceiving the Ameer by listening to them. Under 
these circumstances, as there is a Russian agent here, and he is detained by the 
Ameer's request, it is clearly evident that the Ameer does not approve of the 
offers of the British, but seeks the aid of others; Mr. Burnes feels it due to him- 
self and his government, to ask leave in consequence to return to Hindoostan.” 

The Ameer, not yet prepared to relinquish the hope he had so long enter- 
tained of an advantageous British connection, sent two counsellors on the 
following day with proposals “somewhat modified,” and “with many expres- 
sions of regret” at the resolute rejection of “all that had been urged.” Ulti- 
mately after a long discussion, Captain Burnes accepted the Ameer’s invitation 
to visit him at the Bala Hissar in the evening. In his account of the interview 
he says, “I lost no time in entering upon business, and said I was sorry to hear 
he had not taken the governor-general’s letter in the spirit it was written, and 
that he had deemed it harsh, when the very fact of bis lordship sending such @ 
letter proved the interest taken in him, and that I had perused the document 
in English and Persian without finding a single expression to offend him. It 
was true it was a very explicit paper, but the Afghans were a nation famed 
for their straightforward proceedings, and it was most important to act toward 


him with a clear good faith, and let him know at once what might be 
of the British government.” The Ameer's reply consisted chiefly of a 
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of his high admiration for the British government, and his willingness to make 
any sacrifice in order to secure its friendship. At last he even went so far as 
to say, “I throw myself upon the generosity of the Governor-general of India, 


and I rely on the sympathy which his lordship has expressed.” “On this,” 


says Burnes, “I congratulated the Ameer on his having seen his own interest 
better than to permit of friendship being interrupted between him and a nation 
80 well disposed towards him ; but that it was now my duty to tell him clearly 
what we expected of him, and what we could do in return. You must never 
receive agents from other powers, or have aught to do with them without our 
sanction; you must dismiss Captain Vikovich with courtesy; you must sur- 
render all claim to Peshawer on your own account, as that chiefship belongs to 
Maharajah Runjeet Sing; you must live on friendly terms with that potentate ; 
you must also respect the independence of Candahar and Peshawer; and 
co-operate in arrangements to unite your family. In return for this I promise 
to recommend to the government that it use its good offices with its ancient 
ally, Maharajah Runjeet Sing, to remove present and future causes of difference 
between the Sikhs and Afghans at Peshawer, but as that chiefship belongs to 
the Maharajah, he may confer it on Sultan Mahomed Khan or any other 
Afghan whom he chooses, on his own terms and tribute, it being understood 
that such arrangement is to preserve the credit and honour of all parties.” 
Empty as these professions of friendship on the part of the British govern- 
ment must have appeared to the Ameer, he had the policy to speak of them as 


important concessions, and to request that they might be immediately reduced ‘ 


to writing, in order that he might “fairly see what is expected, and what is to 
be done in return.” No written document being given at the time, he sent two 
of his counsellors a few days after to renew his request for it. It is difficult to 
see what use he could have made of it, but his anxiety made the British envoy 
suspicious, and he refused to commit himself. It is scarcely necessary to follow 
the negotiations further. On the 21st of March the Ameer made apparently a 
last effort to gain over the governor-general to his views, by addressing him in 
a letter which, consisting chiefly of unmeaning phrases and compliments, may 
be regarded as an Afghan mode of intimating that the negotiation was at an 
end. He says indeed, “To make known objects in the hope of profit to those 
personages who can do some good to the man in want, is consistent with pro- 
priety. Your lordship is the source of generosity and favour; therefore I take 
the liberty to repeat my grievances, expecting that your lordship will release 
the Afghans from distress, and enlarge their possessions;” and he coneludes with 
saying, “As I rely on your lordship’s favour, I have freely laid open my feelings 
in the hope of better fortune, since delays raise up fear of danger.” How little 
these expressions conveyed his real sentiments was made apparent only two 
days afterwards, when he paid Captain Burnes a visit, and talked in a tone , 
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by our government as no one; that his friendship was worth little; that he 
was told to consider himself fortunate at our preventing the Sikhs coming to 
Cabool, of which he himself had no fear; that he had applied to us for a cure 
of affairs in Peshawer, but our remedy was beyond his comprehension; and 
that though he felt honoured and grateful for the governor-general’s sending a 
mission to him, he had now lost every description of hope from us; that he 
saw little or no probable benefit to the Afghans as a people, and less to himself.” 
To all this Burnes could only reply “that our government had no desire to 
guide him, and if he did not approve of its offers, he need not accept of them.” 
Though the crisis was now evidently approaching, the British mission 
lingered for another month, and on the 21st of April had the mortification of 
seeing the Russian agent in the ascendant. On that day “he was conducted 
through the streets of Cabool, and received a greater degree of respect than 
had hitherto been shown him.” On the following day, Burnes, still unwilling 
to believe that his mission was to terminate in failure, renewed his correspond- 
ence with the Ameer, not, he says, “from any hope that advantage could be 
derived from it in my negotiations, but to place as distinctly as possible before 
him how much he might have himself to blame for what followed.” The 
Ameer in his reply, which was returned on the following day, made no secret 
of his intention to secure himself by new alliances. “ Mankind,” he observed, 
“have no patience without obtaining their objects, and as my hopes on your 
government are gone; I will be forced to. have recourse to other governments. 
It will be for the protection of Afghanistan to save our honour, and, God for- 
bid, not from any ill design towards the British.” He concluded thus: “In 
making friendship with any government my object will be to save and enlarge 
Afghanistan; and during these last seven months I haye told you everything 
of note, and you know the good and bad. Now I have consigned myself to 
God, and in this no government can blame me, All the Afghans will be grate- 
ful to the government which obliges them. ‘There is no more to say which is 
not said. If you like to speak in person, or examine all the correspondence 
that has passed between us, there will be no objection. I am very much 
obliged to you for the trouble you took to come so far. I expected very 
much from your government, and hoped for the protection and enlargement of 
Afghanistan; now I am disappointed, which I attribute not to the ill favour of 
the English, but my own bad fortune. Creatures must rely on the Creator.” 
Burnes understood this letter, as it was obviously meant to be, “a clear dismissal 
of the mission.” On the 25th of April, he had by the Ameer’s appointment 
his audience of leave; the following day he quitted Cabool, and by the 30th he 
had reached Jelalabad, from which he addressed a letter to Mr. Macnaghten, 
stating that he had received good information that the Ameer had been con- 
stantly with Vikovich since he himself left, and repeating as. his\“m 
deliberate conviction, founded on much reflection regarding the passing) events 
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in Central Asia, that consequences of the most serious nature must in the end AD. 1887, 
flow from them, unless the British government applies a prompt, active,and = 
decided counteraction.” What this should be he does not venture to hint, but Daibem- 
the subject was already engaging the earnest attention both of the Indian and Bath 
the home governments, Their deliberations, almost unconsciously to themselves, Swain 
gradually developed a gigantic scheme, which, neither founded in sound policy “#™"™**™ 
nor prosecuted with any due regard to the rights of other states, was justly 
punished by a disaster, to which the previous history of British India presents 

no parallel. Before entering on the details, some notice must be taken of the 

siege of Herat, and of the means by which that so-called key of India was pre- 


vented from falling into the hands of Persia. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘The siege of Herat—Lord Auckland's policy—Demonstration in the Persian Gulf—The Tripartite 
‘Treaty—The Simla manifesto—The army of the Indus—Invasion of Afghanistan, 


NCOURAGED by the Russian, and regardless of the remon- New Perdan 
strances of the British ambassador, Persia had again resolved bares 
on the siege of Herat. Having made the necessary preparations, "“"“* 
Mahomed Shah set out at the head of an army on the 28d of 
July, 1837. The distance to be accomplished exceeded 600 
nites across a country of a difficult and forbidding character. His progress 
was therefore necessarily slow, and nearly three months elapsed before he 

reached Nishapoor, still more than 200 miles to the north-west of Herat. 

As the difficulties of the country were however his only obstruction, he con- 

tinued to advance, and in the beginning of November, having crossed the Afghan 

frontier, arrived at the fort of Ghorian, belonging to the Heratee territory. 

This was considered a place of great strength, and having recently been 

garrisoned with a large body of picked troops, was expected to make a pro- 

tracted resistance. Through cowardice or treachery it proved otherwise, and 

Ghorian fell almost without a struggle. lated with this success the Shah 

hastened forward, and on the 22d of November took up a position before 

Herat on a plain at a short distance to the north-west. 

The city now about to be subjected to a siege, stands in an elevated but aa 
beautiful and fertile valley, 370 miles nearly due west of Cabool. Its popula- 
tion was estimated at only 45,000, but its position near the point where the 
great routes from Persia, Turkestan, and India intersect each other, added 
greatly to its importance, both commercial and military. Its means of resist-|= 
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ance were not very formidable. The defences consisted chiefly of a broad and 
deep ditch, well supplied with water from springs, which being situated 
within the town itself, could not be cut off; a mound, formed out of the 
materials obtained in excavating the ditch; a lofty wall of unburned brick 
crowning the mound, and a citadel, sufficiently strong to be capable of defence 
even if the city were taken. The wall was pierced by five gates, four of them 
giving access to as many leading thoroughfares. These intersected each other 
ata common centre, and thus left a large space which had a domed roof, and 
formed the terminus of the principal bazaars. The streets were narrow and 
filthy in the extreme. 

Prince Kamran, who had succeeded on the death of his father, was now 
sovereign of Herat. In early life he had repeatedly given proof of a cruel 
blood-thirsty temper, and as he advanced in years had added other vices, which 
made him still less capable of conducting the government. Indulgence in every 
species of debauchery had made him feeble and indolent, and thrown all 
real power into the hands of his prime 
minister. This was Yar Mahomed, a 
man of no mean talents, but utterly 
devoid of principle. His own interest 
was his only end, and his usual methods 
of promoting it were violence, oppres- 
sion, and extortion, The inhabitants, 
while thus alienated from their rulers by 
misgovernment, were unhappily divided 
among themselves. Composed of dif- 
ferent races, Afghans, Persians, Beloo- 
chees, &c., they had no common bond of 
union, and were even at deadly enmity 
on religious grounds, the two leading 
parties, though professed followers of 

Islamism, belonging to the hostile sects 

bps sistngen pire of Soonees and Sheeahs. In the quar- 

rels and jealousies thus produced, the 

Afghans being the dominant race had greatly the advantage, and tyrannized 
without mercy. 

Where so much misgovernment and division prevailed, there was little 
reason to expect that Herat would make a successful defence, and the general 
impression therefore was that it would prove a comparatively easy conquest. 
Tt could only be on this ground that the British envoy, acting on instructions 
from home, had exerted himself to the utmost to prevent the Persian expedi- 
tion from being undertaken. Not only had he remonstrated with th 
and his ministers in terms approaching to menace, but he had also ent 
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communication with Kamran, and urged him to save himself by timely conces- .0. 1897. 
sions. The Heratee ruler, as if conscious of his inability to resist, had voluntarily 
adopted this course, and seemed ready to sacrifice everything except the barren tyrannical 
name of independence. This however was the very thing which the Shah, ee 
with a view apparently to the furtherance of other ambitious schemes he was 
meditating, was determined to wrest from him, and the negotiation, after pro- 
mising a peaceful issue, was abruptly terminated. 

As soon as it became certain that the siege of Herat would be attempted, 
Yar Mahomed began to bestir himself, and even assumed a tone of defiance. 
In a letter addressed by him to Mr. M‘Neill, now British envoy at Teheran, 
he says, “Should the Persian government evince any great desire to come to 
Herat, do not prevent the advance of the army, or take any trouble in the 
matter, It is an affair of no consequence. Let them come, in order that they Di wed 
may prove what they are able todo. May it please God the merciful, by the grace expedition 
and assistance of the Almighty, the steed of their wishes shall not accomplish ear: 
the journey of their design.” Nor did he confine himself to mere boasting. 
Foraging parties, sent out into the surrounding districts, brought home abund- 
ant supplies of grain, and at the same time carried off or destroyed everything 
that might have been of advantage to an invading army. Alliances were 
formed with mountain tribes, and plans arranged for cutting off the Persian 
communications, The defences, wherever they were dilapidated, were rapidly 
repaired, and everything wore the appearance of a vigorous defence. Among 
the circumstances which favoured it, one of the most important was the season 
at which the siege was about to be undertaken. The climate of Herat, like 
that of Afghanistan generally, was too severe to render a winter campaign 
advisable, and yet the Shah had been so long detained on his march, that unless 
he could succeed by a sudden onset, of which there was no probability, all his 
siege operations were to be commenced and carried on amidst the frosts and 
snows of a bleak and rugged mountain district. The obstacles with which the 
besiegers would on this account have to contend, were made apparent to them- 
selves several days before they actually reached Herat. Their condition, while 
nine marches remained to be accomplished, is thus described by Mr. M‘Neill, 
in a letter to Lord Palmerston: “The whole of the provisions expected from the 
rear, and from the districts on the right of the line of march, did not exceed four 
days’ consumption; and every mile the army advanced was carrying it so much 
farther from the means of subsistence. The cold was already so great, that the 
men had begun to suffer from it, anda Persian gentleman, in writing to his 
father, states, that at night the cold was so intense, that in the morning people 
could neither use their hands nor articulate distinctly.” 

Notwithstanding actual and still greater foreseen difficulties, the Shah 
commenced operations with spirit. Having taken possession of all the gardens 
and inclosures to the west of the city, and obtained good cover among a mi 
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Apis, of ruins, from which the Afghans endeavoured in vain to dislodge them, the 
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Persians broke ground, and by the 10th of December had advanced their 
trenches nearly to the edge of the ditch. Their artillery, however, the arm in 


* which they were supposed to be most powerful, was productive rather of fear 


than of danger, and failed to make any impression which could be turned to 
account. After the first few days of terror, caused by the loud and constant 
firing and the frequent bursting of shells in the heart of the city, the inhabi- 
tants gradually laid aside their 
fears, and recovered the presence 
of mind which they appeared at 
first to have lost. The garrison 
made bold and often successful 
sorties, and felt so confident of 
their ability to repel an assault, 
that three of the five gates re- 
mained open, for communication 
with the surrounding country, and 
even the cattle were sent out to 
pasture. The confidence thus in- 
spired was owing in no small de- 
gree to the presence and activity 
of a young English officer, Eldred 
Flere yarn ce pay Pottinger, who having been sent 

by his uncle, Colonel (afterwards 

Sir Henry) Pottinger, then resident in Seinde, on an exploratory tour in 





Pottinger. Afghanistan, was fortunately in Herat when the Persians made their appear- 


ance before it. Having no official appointment, he had at first professed to be 
only a horse dealer, and had afterwards assumed the disguise of a Syed or 
Mussulman devotee. In Herat, less necessity was felt for concealing his real 
character, and he was permitted at his own request to pay a visit to Yar 
Mahomed, who, after giving him a cordial welcome, introduced him to his 
master. From that time he obtained a recognized footing in Herat, and deter- 
mined to take an active part in the struggle in which it was about to be 
engaged, His courage and skill were immediately put in requisition, and it 
was not long before he had become, at least in regard to military matters, one 
of Yar Mahomed's most influential advisers. As a lieutenant in the Bombay 
artillery, he had made himself well acquainted with siege operations, and was 
thus able to furnish the kind of information which the exigencies of the time 
required. 

The siege proved very desultory, and furnished few incidents worthy of 
detail. In the begining of January, 1838, some alarm was caused in the: 
the mining operations of the besiegers, but after means had been 
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teract them the garrison took new courage, and even prepared to take the A.v. 1s. 
initiative. The first proposal was to venture ona night attack. Owing to 
some mismanagement, after every preparation had been made, the intention Siw pre- 
was abandoned. The next proposal was to venture out by day, and risk a Lene 
regular battle. This time it did not prove a feint. On the 26th of January, 

both cavalry and infantry, to the number of at least 7000, marched out into the 

plain. The Persians at once accepted the challenge, and an encounter took 

place, which was continued with varying success throughout the day. No 

decisive result was gained, but as the Heratees obliged the enemy to abandon 

their outposts and remained in possession of the ground thus abandoned, they 

claimed, and had certainly the best title to claim the victory. 

The above encounter, or rather series of skirmishes, had gone fur to prove 

that besiegers and besieged were pretty equally matched, and that time, rather 
than prowess, would ultimately determine the result. The siege accordingly 
was continued in a very sluggish manner. The Shah indeed, who had previ- ered 
ously spurned everything like fair accommodation, now betrayed an anxiety to 
treat, and made various overtures, which were rejected as inadmissible. 
Active operations again seemed to be the only alternative; and a considerable 
advantage had been gained by the besiegers by the capture of a fortified post 
not more than 300 yards from the north-east angle of the fort, when Mr. M‘Neill, 
the British envoy, arrived in the Persian camp. His object was to make a 
last effort at negotiation by offering to mediate between the combatants. He 
had an audience of the Shah on the 13th of April. It lasted two hours, and 
was so satisfactory that Mr. M‘Neill took his leave under the impression that 
the Shah was really disposed to accept of the proffered mediation. At a subse- 
quent audience he actually accepted it, and it was publicly announced on the 
16th of April that deputies were about to proceed from the Persian camp into 
Herat to arrange the terms. It is difficult to believe that the Shah was sincere, 
for only two days after, the Persians opened their batteries with more fury 
than ever. 

This hostile proceeding, at the very time when friendly mediation was pro- Sa 
fessedly accepted, must have made Mr. M‘Neill very doubtful of ultimate ‘ 
success. He determined notwithstanding to persevere, and in the evening sent 
his deputy, Major Todd, to seek admission into Herat, for the purpose of 
explaining the proposed mediation. When the Persians from the trenches 
announced his approach, the Afghans replied with derision. Considering the 
circumstances, the hour was ill-timed, and almost justified the answer returned 
by Yar Mahoined, that at that hour he would not allow the Shah himself to 
enter, but that the English deputy, on presenting himself on the morrow at the 
south-east angle of the city, would be admitted. Very possibly there was a 
suspicion that the Persians wished to use the admission of Major Todd as a 
ee ae an entrance for themselves, but Yar Mahomed himself nt ene 7 

‘Ol. 
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Av.1s%. the real explanation to Pottinger, when referring to the offered mediation, he 
said to him, “ Don’t be angry with me; I have thrown ashes on it and blackened 

Atemptot its face myself” His meaning he explained, by adding that he wished the 

fomediwe Persians to understand that the Afghans trusted to their good swords, and did 

Pons” not want either Turks, Russians, or English to interfere. He was by no means 

safe sincere in this declaration, though he regarded it as a piece of good policy, since 
it might tend to make the Shah lower his terms. 

Major Todd on the following morming made his appearance at the place indi- 
cated, and being at once admitted, was ushered into the presence of Kamran, 
who received him with the greatest cordiality, and sent him back fully author- 
ized to declare that he accepted of the mediation of the British minister. No 
sooner was Mr. M‘Neill in possession of this authority than he deemed it neces- 
sary to -haye a personal interview with Kamran and his minister. It took 
place on the 21st of April, and was every way satisfactory, as the greatest readi- 
ness was expressed to ratify any agreement which he might judge expedient. 
Everything seemed now in proper train, when an unexpected visitor appeared 
on the scene and completely changed the aspect of affairs, Just as Mr. M‘Neill 
left the Persian camp for Herat, Count Simonich arrived in it. The effect of his 

‘five. presence was at onee seen. The Shah, retracting his previous consent to medi- 
ation, stated his ultimatum in such terms as the following:—“ Hither the whole 
people of Herat shall make their submission, or I will take possession of the 
fortress by force of arms, and make them obedient and submissive.” Under 
these circumstances. Mr. M‘Neill contented himself with laying before the Shah 
a full statement of all the complaints which the British government had against 
him. Not only, though informed that it would be regarded as an act of hostility, 
had he persisted in commencing and carrying on the siege of Herat, but he had 
refused redress for gross insults which had been offered by his officers to 
members of the British mission. One of these, a courier, bearing letters from 
Herat to Teheran, addressed to Mr. M‘Neill, had been seized, under pretext of 
his being a native Persian, searched, pillaged, and threatened with summary 
execution. These things, which the Shah had allowed to pass with impunity, 
though the guilty perpetrators were well known to him and might easily 
have been brought to justice, made it impossible that friendly relations could 
any longer subsist between the two governments. The firmness of this language 
intimidated the Shah, and he again professed a willingness to do all that was 
asked of him; but after a course of vaeillation, the Russians gained a complete 
aseendency, and Mr. M'Neill considered that he had no alternative but to put 
his threat in execution. Accordingly. on the 7th of June, he declared the 
British embassy to the Persian court at an end, and took his departure for the 
frontier, 

“Meanwhile, ander the auspices, and it is said also through the 
Count Simonich, the siege was prosecuted with new vigour. The 
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personally superintended the operations, and Russian engineers conducted them. .v. 18:8. 
The additional skill and energy thus brought to bear upon the beleaguered city = 
greatly increased the miseries of its inhabitants, and the necessity of escaping Siese of 
from them by an acknowledgment of Russian supremacy as a preferable ee 
alternative to Persian domination, was openly discussed. Pottinger, whom pte 
Mr. M‘Neill had authorized to act as British agent in Herat, having now an 
official position, had acquired an additional degree of influence, and showed as 
much political wisdom as courage in his manner of exercising it. The struggle 
however seemed daily becoming more hopeless. In fair fight the Afghans were 
seldom worsted, and they had gallantly repulsed the only two assaults which 
had yet been attempted, but the most dangerous enemies were within—disease, 
famine, and general despondency. Encouraged by new prospects of success, 
the besiegers had resolved on one great effort. It was made on the 24th of 
June, under the form of a general assault, embracing five points at once. 
Though sufficient warning had been given of its approach, no adequate: effort 
had been made to meet it, and it had at first all the effect of a surprise. Ulti- 
mately, however, the garrison, roused to redoubled efforts, repulsed the assaults 
at all points but one. In the mound on which the wall was reared were two 
fausse braies, an upper and a lower, which, though not considered important 
enough to be enumerated among the defences of the place, formed its best secu- 
rity during an actual assault. At one of the points attacked, the assailants forced 
their way into the lower fausse braie, and then pushing up the slope, carried 
the upper fausse braie, immediately beyond which was a practicable breach. 
Some of the storming party reachedrit, and the capture was on the point of being ae 
effected when the Afghan reserve arrived, renewed the conflict which other putsed. 
defenders had abandoned in despair, and drove back the assailants in confusion, 
‘The chief merit of this repulse undoubtedly belongs to Eldred Pottinger. The 
first noise of the assault had brought him and Yar Mahomed to the scene of 
action. Pottinger saw the extent of the danger, and, retaining all his coolness 
and presence of mind, pointed out what was necessary in order to avert it. 
Yar Mahomed, on the other hand, though his personal courage was undoubted, 
‘became completely unmanned, and sat down as if in despair. Pottinger, seeing 
that all was otherwise lost, succeeded in rousing him, and when he again lost 
heart, actually laid hold of him, and moved forward with him to the breach. 
There his presence and recovered energy once more changed the fortune of the 
day, and the Persians, repulsed at every point, retreated to their camp, with a 
loss which was estimated by Mr. M‘Neill, from the best information he could 
obtain, at not less than 1700 or 1800 men. 
The Persians, though they had well nigh sueceeded in the assault, had 
suffered too severely to have any inclination to repeat it; and the Afghans, as 
if more frightened at the danger they had run than elated at their success in 
vepelling it, showed no inclination to assume the offensive. On both sides LN af c 
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p.1sis. therefore active operations ceased. When at last this tacit armistice terminated, 
there was a greater inclination than before to listen to terms of accommodation. 
Atwit Could the Shah have maintained his ground and persisted in the blockade into 
{umes tie Which the siege had been virtually converted, the whole contest would have 
agian been reduced to a question of time—Which of the two parties would first have 
failed to obtain the necessary supplies of food and ammunition? It may seem 
that the besieged, cooped up within their walls, and threatened both with 
famine and pestilence, must have been compelled to succumb. On the other 
hand, the Shah had suffered severely in carrying on the siege. One winter, 
necessarily entailing the severest privations, had been endured, and midsummer 
had arrived without bringing any prospect of a successful issue. Numerous 
losses had been sustained in actual conflict, a still greater number by desertion 
and disease, and the communications with Persia were daily becoming more 
and more difficult by the pillaging hordes interposed between it and the camp, 
The treasury too was exhausted, and the promises of Count Simonich to 
replenish it were too vague and uncertain to be trusted to, Under such 
circumstances, to continue the siege, even assuming it to be practicable, was 
little short of madness. Sooner or later, discomfiture, if not absolute ruin, would 
ensue. Though unable to conceal the truth from himself, the Shah was too 
obstinate to yield of his own accord, and incur the disgrace of raising the siege, 
but his anxiety for renewed negotiation proved how willing he would be of any 
decent pretext for withdrawing. With such a pretext he was now furnished. 
ena Previous to the departure of Mr. M‘Neill from the Persian camp, the atten- 
the Persian tion of the Indian government had been earnestly directed to the siege of Herat, 
Gut and _to the supposed dangers to which its fall would expose our Indian empire. 
As early as the Ist of May, 1838, the governor-general in a letter addressed to 
Mr. M‘Neill, after stating his belief “that the state of our relations with Persia 
is at the present moment exceedingly critical,” suggested that it might prove of 
“very essential aid” to his negotiations, “were as many cruisers as can be saved 
for the service, together with a regiment of native infantry, despatched to the 
Persian Gulf to hold themselves in readiness for any service” on which it might 
be deemed expedient to employ them, “with a view to the maintenance of our 
interests in Persia.” Without waiting for an answer, Lord Auckland had at 
once acted on this suggestion, by instructing the Bombay government to fit out 
and despatch the proposed expedition, “at the earliest practicable period.” 
Little time was lost, and on the 19th of June the expedition arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Bushiré, and landed the troops, amounting in all to 387, on 
the island of Karrak. No opposition was offered, the governor on being informed 
“that the British government had sent up a body of troops upon a special 
service, and that the island of Karrak, on account of the salubrity of its climate, 
had been chosen for their place of residence,” simply replying, “that the ot 
its inhabitants, and everything it contained, were entirely at our 
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Some additional troops and stores were afterwards landed, but the so-called a.p. 1898. 

demonstration continued to be to the last a very paltry affair. Such however 

was not the opinion formed of it by those who only heard of it at a distance, British ex- 

and it was generally spoken of as a serious and formidable invasion, which had pepeal 

probably for its object the overthrow of the existing Persian dynasty. aay 
The Shah, in one of the last interviews which Mr. M‘Neill had with him 

before quitting the camp, had offered to raise the siege of Herat and conclude 

a treaty with its ruler, provided he was furnished “with such a reason for con- 

cluding that arrangement, as might enable him to relinquish with honour the 

enterprise in which he was engaged,” and he himself proposed “that the British 
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government should threaten him if he did not return,” and “that this threat 

should be conveyed in writing, that he might have it in his power to show the 

document as an evidence that he had not lightly abandoned the expedition 

he had undertaken.” The document furnished by Mr. M‘Neill, in compliance crepe 

with this request, was entitled, “Memorandum of the demands of the British te pritsn 

government, presented to the Shah,” and was in the following terms:—“Ist, That frm tw A 

the Persian government shall conclude an equitable arrangement with the gov- ““ 

ernment of Herat, and shall cease to weaken and disturb these countries. 2d, 

That the Persian government, according to the stipulations of the general treaty, 

shall conclude a commercial treaty with Great Britain, and that it shall place 

the commercial agents of Great Britain on the same footing with respect to 

privileges, &c., as the consuls of other powers. 8d, That the persons who seized 

and ill-treated Ali Mahomed Beg, a messenger of the British mission, shall be 

punished, and that a firman shall be issued, such as may prevent the recurrence 

of so flagrant a violation of the laws and customs of nations. 4th, That the 

Persian government shall publicly abandon the pretension it has advanced, to 

aright to seize and punish the Persian servants of the British mission, with- 

out reference to the British minister. 5th, That the governor of Bushire, who 

threatened the safety of the British resident there, shall be removed; that the 

other persons concerned in that transaction shall be punished, and that 
; uae 
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A.D. 188. Measures shall be taken to prevent the recurrence of such proceedings.” On 
— receiving this document, the Shah at once, and with some reason, declared that 
Siegeof —_ it “was not what he wanted”—a variety of other matters had been introduced 
a into it, whereas, “what he required was, a single statement on the subject of 
Herat, on a small bit of paper which he could carry about with him, and show 
to every one—not a great paper like that.” The demonstration in the 
Persian Gulf being certainly much stronger than any written threat, might well 
supply its place, and the Shah’s answer therefore was, “We consent to the 
whole of the demands of the British government We will not go to war, 
Were it not for the sake of their friendship, we should not return from before 
Herat. Had we known that our coming here might risk the loss of their 
friendship, we certainly would not have come at all.” This answer was given 
on the 14th of August, 1838, but hostilities were to some extent persisted in till 
the 9th of September, when the siege was finally raised, and the Persian army, 
baflled and dispirited, commenced its march homewards. 
pe Ack The demonstration in the Persian Gulf was only a first, and a comparatively 
Like potiey, insignificant step in the warlike policy which Lord Auckland was now prepared 
to pursue. Ina minute dated 12th May, 1838, after referring to a letter to 
the secret committee, in which he had intimated his intention not to oppose the 
advance of Persia upon Candahar and Cabool, whether by arms or money, he 
virtually retracted the intimation. “Circumstances,” he says, “have occurred 
which may materially modify my views, for Russian agents have now put 
themselves prominently forward in aid of the designs of Persia, and we could 
scarcely with prudence allow this new and more formidable element of disorder 
and intrigue to be established, without opposition, on our frontiers,” In a letter 
to the secret committee only ten days later in date than the above minute, he 
tells them “that the emergency of affairs may compel me to act without 
awaiting any intimation of your views upon the events which have recently 
oceurred in Persia and Afghanistan,” and, moreover, that “in anticipation of 
the possibility of such a contingency, I have deemed it expedient to put matters 
in train by previous negotiation, in order to render whatever measures of aires 
interference I may be obliged to adopt as effective as possible.” f 
Mr. Mac- The negotiation above referred to as intended “to put matters in train,” 
Ineinng Was a mission by Mr. Macnaghten, the political secretary of government to 
thor. Lahore. The instructions given to Mr. Macnaghten, composed apparently by 
Mr. Henry Torrens, who, as deputy-seeretary, had remained with the governor 
general, are in a style of unusual grandiloquence. In the extract printed’ by 
government by order of the House of Commons, they commence thus:—‘In 
any discussion upon the present policy of the Indian government, you may 
remark that the governor-general has no appetite for wars and conquest; that 
the boundaries of the East Indian empire have seemed to him to 
extensive; that he would rather conquer the jungle with the 
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villages where tigers have poésession, and spread commerce and navigation a. 15. 

upon waters which have hitherto been barren, than take one inch of territory” 

from his neighbours, or sanction the march of armies for the acquisition of Instructions: 

kingdoms; yet that he feels strong in military means, and that with an army tate au 

of 100,000 men under European officers in Bengal, and with 100,000 more ee 

whom he might call to his aid from Madras and Bombay, he can with ease 

repel every aggression and punish every enemy.” Such being the case, it 

might have been supposed that the governor-general deemed it unnecessary to 

give himself any concern with what might be passing beyond his own frontier, 

and had therefore instructed Mr. Macnaghten to intimate to Runjeet Sing that 

he was determined not to interfere in any way with Afghanistan. The chiefs 

must settle their feuds in their own way, and the monarch of Lahore was 

welcome to conquer them if he could. In the extract of the instructions printed 

by government, there is nothing to show that this was not their purport, but 

in the additional extract given by Mr. Kaye from the MS. records, in his excel- 

lent History of the War in Afghanistan, more explicit information is afforded, 

and we gain an insight into the kind of policy which was about to be adopted. 

‘After listening to all the Maharajah “has to say,” or “in the event of his show- 

ing no disposition to commence the conference,” you can, continues Mr. Torrens, 

“state to him the views of your own government.” These views embraced 

two alternative courses of proceeding. The one “that the treaty formerly 

executed between his highness and Shah Shujah should be recognized by the 

British government,” and that “whilst the Sikhs advanced cautiously on Cabool, 

accompanied by British agents, a demonstration should be made by a division 

of the British army occupying Shikarpoor, with Shah Shujah in their company, 

to whom the British government would advance money to enable him to levy 

troops and purchase arms.” The other course was “to allow the Maharajah to 

take his own course against Dost Mahomed Khan, without any reference to us.” 

Runjeet Sing, when the two courses were submitted to him, had no difficulty fies 

in arriving at a decision. Independent action he would have nothing to do magpie 

with, and the plan by which he was to act in concert with the British govern- 

ment was the only one which he could think of adopting. Notwithstanding 

this verbal acceptance, which was given on the 3d of June, 1838, the terms of 

the treaty, called tripartite, because Runjeet Sing, Shah Shujah, and the British 

government, represented by the governor-general, were parties to it, were not 

arranged without considerable difficulty. The Sikhs were constantly grasping 

at new advantages, and did not desist till a significant hint had been given 

that the British government might think it necessary to act independently. 

Even Shah Shujah, when the proposed arrangements were submitted to him, 

though he was naturally delighted at the prospect of regaining a throne, from 

which he had to all appearance been finally excluded, could not help remon- 

strating against the lion’s share set apart for Runjeet Sing. Not only was he a 
yeh 
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AD. isis. to be guaranteed in Peshawer, and all the other districts which he had wrested 
~ from Afghanistan, but in the event of his assisting the Shah with an auxiliary 

force, he was to have an equal half of whatever booty might be acquired’ from 

the Barukzyes, and was moreover to, 
receive an annual payment from Cabool, 
of two lacs of rupees. The claiin’ to 
booty was scarcely reasonable, as, on 
the assumption of Shah Shujah’s right 
to the throne, the Barukzyes were his 
subjects, and possessed no property 
which was not already at his sovereign 
disposal ; the annual payment was still 
more objectionable, not so much on 
account of its amount as because it 
implied degradation. The King of 
Cabool had hitherto been an indepen- 
dent sovereign, but now this annual 
payment, though it purported to be 
made in consideration of a body of at 
least 5000 men being employed to re- 





vom nent fling vos nthe eeam athe Fat twa tow, instate the Shah, and afterwards kept 


ready for his service, would be re- 
Teparite garded, and would be in fact to all intents and purposes, a payment 
. of tribute. While thus curtailed by the encroachments of the Sikhs, the 


. kingdom of Cabool was to be still farther diminished, as one of the new articles 
, inserted in the tripartite treaty expressly stipulated that when Shah Shujah 
government. “ shall have succeeded in establishing his authority in Afghanistan, he shall not 
attack or molest his nephew, the ruler of Herat, in possession of the territories 
now subject to his government.” On all these accounts the joy of Shah Shujah 
at the prospect which had unexpectedly opened upon him, was not without 
mixture, and he therefore submitted a written statement of the points on which 
he deemed it necessary to obtain satisfaction from the British government. A few 
concessions were in consequence made, and the treaty was-formally concluded. 
ines Negotiation being now terminated, it became necessary to prepare for 
attemptto action. Shah Shujah was naturally anxious that not a day should be lost. 
tay While a mere pensioner at Loodiana, and a mission was in Cabool conferring 
with Dost Mahomed, he had been interdicted from corresponding with those of his 
former subjects who might still be disposed to adhere to him. This interdict was 
now removed, and he began to circulate letters for the purpose of ascertaining the 
amount of support on which he might calculate. The answer was so favourable 
that he had little difficulty in flattering himself, and even inspiring oth i 
the hope that thousands were ready to flock to his standard. One ube 
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haunted him, and it was that others would attempt to do the work for him, AD. 1898, 
instead of allowing him to achieve it for himself His countrymen were too 
proud and jealous of their independence to tolerate a foreign invader, and there- Nature ot 
fore it was essential, if not to his success, at least to the future stability of his ty shan 
government, that he should make his appearance in Afghanistan at the head 
of an army which he could call his own, because raised by him, paid by him, 
and commanded in his name. The first thing necessary therefore was to com- 
mence the formation of such an army. This was no easy task, Money being 
supplied in abundance, there was no lack of recruits, but the great difficulty 
was to make it appear that they were in any sense the troops of Shah Shujah. 
The work of raising and disciplining them was necessarily committed to 
British officers, who were alone capable of performing it, while the small pro- 
portion which the natives of Afghanistan bore to the whole mass collected, made 
it ludicrous to speak of it as an Afghan force. Shah Shujah, who was well Smal! prv- 
aware, and had distinctly declared that “the fact of his being upheld by Rjuanein 
foreign force alone could not fail to detract, in a great degree, from his dignity “"'*'"" 
and consequence,” did his best to save appearances by taking an open and 
active part in whatever related to the organization of his army, by appearing 
often on parade, where the honours due to sovereignty were regularly paid to 
him, and by causing all proceedings of a military nature to be formally and 
ostentatiously reported to him. These 
semblances, however, imposed upon no 
one; the real fact was too apparent; and 
the new levies, having nothing of a 
national character belonging to them, 
continued to be regarded as his only by 
a misnomer, They would still there- 
fore have been detested by the Afghans 
as foreign intruders, even if they had 
been able by themselves alone to carry 
him in triumph to Cabool. Of this, 
however, they were totally incapable, 
and it soon became manifest that success 
was hopeless, unless the British, instead 
of acting merely as auxiliaries, were pre- bare ahrs = 
pared to bear the brunt of the contest. 
The governor-general, when he gave the instructions to Mr. Maenaghten, did 

not seem to contemplate the employment of British troops further than to make a 
demonstration by occupying Shikarpoor. Sir Henry Fane, the eommander-in- 
chief, who had a better knowledge of the nature of the hostilities about to be 
waged, insisted that the expedition should be on an adequate scale, and that 
for this purpose a complete and formidable army was absolutely required. His i 
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opinion prevailed, and accordingly “ the army of the Indus” began to be talked 


~ of, Shah Shujah and his levies were still to take the lead, but a British army, 


following close upon their steps, was to cross the Indus and direct its march 
upon Candahar. The preparations were accordingly commenced on this mag- 
nified scale, and in August, 1838, the different regiments intended to be 
employed were warned for field service. Both the Bengal and the Bombay 
presidencies were to furnish quotas. The army of the former, under the personal 
command of Sir Henry Fane, was to rendezvous at Kurnal, situated near the 
right bank of the Jumna, about seventy-eight miles north of Delhi. The 
Bombay army, under the command of Sir John Keane, was to be conveyed by 
sea to the coast of Scinde, and then proceed upwards along the Indus to effect 
a junction with the Bengal army. 

Though these preparations had been begun, Lord Auckland had not yet com- 
municated his intentions explicitly to the home authorities. This was now done 
ina letter to the secret committee, dated 13th August, 1838. Knowing generally 
the views entertained by the British ministry, he had good ground for antici- 
pating their approval, but deemed it necessary notwithstanding to enter at 
some length into a justification of his new policy. “Of the course about to be 
pursued,” he says, ‘there cannot exist a reasonable doubt. We owe it to our 
own safety to assist the lawful sovereign of Afghanistan in the recovery of his 
throne. The welfare of our possessions in the East requires that we should, in 
the present crisis of affairs, have a decidedly friendly power on our frontiers; 
and that we should have an ally who is interested in resisting aggression and 
establishing tranquillity, in place of a chief seeking to identify himself with 
those whose schemes of aggrandizement and conquest are not to be disguised. 
The Barukzye chiefs, from their disunion, weakness, and unpopularity, were 
ill-fitted, under any cireumstances, to be useful allies, or to aid us in our just 
and necessary views of resisting encroachment from the westward.” Referring 
afterwards to the great expense that will necessarily be incurred, he thinks this 
consideration must “be held comparatively light when contrasted with the 
magnitude of the object to be gained,” and then speaks of his own responsibility. 
“I have acted in a crisis which has suddenly arisen, and at a period when 
appearances in every quarter were the most threatening to the tranquillity of 
the British Indian empire, in the manner which has seemed to me essential to 
insure the safety, and to assert the power and dignity of our government. I 
have, in adopting this step, been deeply sensible of the responsibility which it 
places on me; but I have felt, after the most anxious deliberation, that I could 
not otherwise acquit myself of my trust.” On this subject of responsibility it 
may suffice here to mention that the mind of the governor-general must soon 
have been set at rest. Sir John Hobhouse, now Lord Broughton, stated in the 


House of Commons, when the expediency and justice of the Afghan 
strongly questioned, that Lord Auckland “must not bear the ny te 
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measure; it was the policy of the government; and he might mention that the 4.p. 159s. 
despatch which he wrote (he was then president of the Board of Control), 
stating his opinion of the course that ought to be taken in order to meet 
expected emergencies, and that written by Lord Auckland, informing him that 
the expedition had already been undertaken, crossed each other on the way.” ~ 
After the above communication to the British government, another of great solic 
importance still remained to be made. It was necessary that there should be 
no misapprehension in any quarter as to the grounds and objects of this new 
war. This could only be provided against by a full exposition made patent to 
all the world, and accordingly, on the Ist of October, 1838, a document, since 
designated the “Simla manifesto,” was published under the more modest title 
of “Declaration on the part of the right honourable the Governor-general of 
India.” Its length will not allow us to give it in full, but its importance in 
itself, the discussion which it originated, and the historical interest which still 
attaches to it, will not allow it to be passed over slightly. Its object, as 
announced in its first paragraph, was publicly to expound the “reasons” which 
have led to the “important measure” of directing “the assemblage of a British 
force for service across the Indus.” After referring to the treaties made in 1832 
with the rulers along the line of that river, and which had for their object, by 
opening its navigation, “to facilitate the extension of commerce, and to gain for I contents. 
the British nation in Asia that legitimate influence which an interchange of 
benefits would naturally produce,” it proceeds to notice the mission of Captain 
Burnes to Cabool. The original objects of this mission were purely commercial, 
and contemplated nothing further than inviting “the aid of the de facto rulers 
of Afghanistan to the measures necessary for giving full effect to those treaties.” 
Before the mission had reached its destination, intelligence arrived that “the 
troops of Dost Mahomed Khan had made a sudden and unprovoked attack on 
those of our ancient ally, Maharajah Runjeet Sing,” and there was therefore 
reason to apprehend that “the flames of war being once kindled in the very 
regions in which we were endeavouring to extend our commerce, the peaceful 
and beneficial purposes of the British government would be altogether frus- 
trated.” The governor-general, “to avert a result so calamitous,” authorized 
an intimation to Dost Mahomed, that “if he would evince a disposition to come 
to just and reasonable terms,” he would exert his good offices “for the restora- 
tion of an amicable understanding between the two powers” The result was 
that the Maharajah, “ with the characteristic confidence which he has uniformly 
placed in the faith and friendship of the British nation,” consented that, “in 
the meantime, hostilities on his part should be suspended.” Subsequently it 
became known to the governor-general that the Persians were besieging Herat, 
and that “ intrigues were actively prosecuted throughout Afghanistan for the 
purpose of extending Persian influence and authority to the banks of, and even 
beyond the Indus.” Meanwhile, the mission to Cabool was spending much Hing arp! = 
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“in fruitless negotiation.” Dost Mahomed, relying “upon Persian encourage- 
ment and assistance,” urged “the most unreasonable pretensions” in regard to the 
Sikhs, “avowed schemes of aggrandizementand ambition injurious to the security 
and peace of the frontiers of India, and “openly threatened, in furtherance of 
those schemes, to call in every foreign aid which he could command,” making 
it evident that ‘so long as Cabool remained under his government, we could 
never hope that the tranquillity of our neighbourhood would be secured, or 
that the interests of our Indian empire would be preserved inviolate.” Return- 
ing to the siege of Herat, the governor-general’s declaration proceeds as follows:— 
“The siege of that city has now been carried on by the Persian army for many 
months. The attack upon it was a most unjustifiable and-cruel aggression, 
perpetrated and continued, notwithstanding the solemn and repeated remon- 
strances of the British envoy at the court of Persia, and after every just and 
becoming offer of accommodation had been made and rejected. The besieged 
have behaved with a gallantry and fortitude worthy of the justice of their 
cause; and the governor-general would yet indulge the hope that their heroism 
may enable them to maintain a successful defence until succours shall reach 
them from British India.” While Persia has thus been evincing her hostility 
so as to compel the cessation of all friendly intercourse with her government, 
the chiefs of Candahar, brothers of Dost Mahomed, “have avowed their adher- 
ence to the Persian policy.” In this crisis of affairs, while the governor-general 
“felt the importance of taking immediate measures for arresting the rapid pro- 
gress of foreign intrigue and aggression. towards our own territories,” his atten- 
tion was naturally drawn “to the position and claims of Shah Shujah-ul-Moolk, 
a monarch who, when in power, had cordially acceded to the measures of united 
resistance to external enmity, which were at that time judged necessary by 
the British government, and who, on his empire being usurped by its present 
rulers, had found an honourable asylum in the British dominions.” Though 
aware “that the Barukzye chiefs, from their disunion and unpopularity, were 
ill fitted, under any circumstances, to be useful allies,” yet, so long as they 
refrained from proceedings injurious to our interests and security, the British 
government acknowledged and respected their authority. Now, however, @ 
different policy is indispensable, and we must have on our western frontier 
“an ally who is interested in resisting aggression and establishing tranquillity, 
in the place of chiefs ranging themselves in subservience to a hostile power, 
and seeking to promote schemes of conquest and aggrandizement.” The 
governor-general therefore “was satisfied that a pressing necessity as'well as 
every consideration of policy and justice warranted us in espousing the cause 
of Shah Shujah-ul-Moolk, “whose popularity throughout Afghanistan” has 
been proved “by the strong and unanimous testimony of the best, authorities.” 
After this determination it seemed “just and proper, no less from the position 
of Maharajah Runjeet Sing than from his undeviating friendship to sftp 
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British government, that his highness should have the offer of becoming a party ap. 189s. 
to the contemplated operations,” and the result has been “the conclusion of a 
triplicate treaty by the British government, the Maharajah, and Shah Shujah- oniey ot 
ul-Moolk, whereby his highness is guaranteed in his present possessions, and manifesto, 
has bound himself to co-operate for the restoration of the Shah to the throne 

of his ancestors.’ The declaration next refers to various points which had 

been adjusted, and promises that “a guaranteed independence will, upon favour- 

able conditions, be tendered to the Ameers of Scinde,” and that “the integrity 

of Herat, in the possession of its present ruler, will be fully respected.” From 

all these measures, “completed or in progress, it may reasonably be hoped 

that the general freedom and security of commerce will be promoted; that the 

name and just influence of the British government will gain their proper footing 

among the nations of Central Asia; that tranquillity will be established upon 

the most important frontier of India; and that a lasting barrier will be raised 
against hostile intrigue and encroachment.” The concluding paragraph of the 
declaration is not unworthy of being quoted verbatim :— 

“His majesty Shah Shujah-ul-Moolk will enter Afghanistan, surrounded by a 

his own troops, and will be supported against foreign interference and factious 
opposition by a British army. The governor-general confidently hopes, that 
the Shah will be speedily replaced on his throne by his own subjects and 
adherents; and when once he shall be secured in power, and the independence 
and integrity of Afghanistan established, the British army will be withdrawn, 
The governor-general has been led to these measures by the duty which is 
imposed upon him, of providing for the security of the possessions of the British 
crown; but he rejoices that in the discharge of his duty he will be enabled to 
assist in restoring the union and prosperity of the Afghan people. Throughout 
the approaching operations, British influence will be sedulously employed to 
further every measure of general benefit, to reconcile differences, to secure 
oblivion of injuries, and to put an end to the distractions by which for so many 
years the welfare and happiness of the Afghans have been impaired. Even to 
the chiefs, whose hostile proceedings have given just cause of offence to the 
British government, it will seek to secure liberal and honourable treatment on 
their tendering early submission, and ceasing from opposition to the course of 
measures which may be judged the most suitable for the general advantage of 
their country.” 

To the declaration was appended a list of appointments, of which it is Aria, 
necessary only to notice that of Mr. Macnaghten, secretary to government, Who sacuagiten 
was to “assume the functions of envoy and minister on the part of the govern- ee 
ment of India at the court of Shah Shujah-ul-Moolk,”-and that of Captain 
Burnes, who was to “be employed, under Mr. Maenaghten’s directions, as envoy 
to the chief of Kelat or other states” The former appointment must have 
een conferred in accordance with Mr. Macnaghten’s wishes, and may be con- th 
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‘pis, sidered as an instance of that vaulting ambition, which too often tempts 
~~~ men to quit the station for which they are best qualified, and grasp at another, 
Appimt for which they are totally unfitted by nature or experience. The second 
Sain appointment was not accepted without some degree of reluctance, and was 
snd Bumes. regarded as less an honour than a disappointment. Captain Burnes, in writing 
to a friend on the subject of the “grand campaign,” which, on his return from 
Cabool, he had been invited to assist in planning, says, “ What exact part I am 
to play I know not, but if full confidence and hourly consultation be any pledge 
Tam to be chief. I can plainly tell them, it is aut Cesar aut nullus, and if 
I get not what I have a right to, you will soon see me en route to England.” 
Of course the appointment he meant was that of political chief Instead of 
this, to be gazetted as only a subordinate envoy to a comparatively insignificant 
khanat of Beloochistan, or “other states,” so little known or thought of that a 
name could not be given to them, was such a descent, that he did not hesitate 
to express his dissatisfaction. Lord Auckland succeeded in soothing him by 
promises, which though vague were understood to mean, that after seating Shah 
Shujah at Cabool, Mr. Macnaghten would return to his former office, and be 
sueceeded by him in the chiefship. To such an arrangement Burnes was the 
more easily reconciled, because, as he himself expressed it, “T am not sorry to 
see Dost Mahomed ousted by another hand than mine.” Why so? Obviously 
because he felt that Dost Mahomed did not deserve the treatment to which he 
was about to be subjected. 
‘The Simla This opinion was shared by many besides Captain Burnes, and was one cause 
rmanifat OF the severe criticism which the Simla manifesto provoked, and which, it must 
be confessed, it was ill fitted to bear, According to the governor-general, the 
Sikhs, who had seized Peshawer as they had previously seized Cashmere, by 
gross treachery, were entirely in the right; the Afghans, in endeavouring to 
regain it, were wholly in the wrong; and the only thing wanting to insure 
peace was, that Dost Mahomed “should evince a disposition to come to just 
and reasonable terms with the Maharajah.” So far from evincing such a 
disposition, his troops “had made a sudden and unprovoked attack on those of 
our ancient ally,” and he persisted “in urging the most unreasonable preten- 
sions”—pretensions so unreasonable, that the governor-general could not, 
“consistently with justice and his regard for the friendship of Maharajah 
Runjeet Sing, be the channel of submitting them to the consideration of his 
highness.” These statements of the manifesto are absolutely preposterous. 
‘They are not only not in accordance with fact, but fly in the very face of it, 
and therefore in so far as the determination to oust Dost Mahomed was founded 
on them, they can only be viewed as false pretexts, framed for the purpose 
of perpetrating gross injustice. The next charge which the manifesto brings 
against Dost Mahomed is, if possible, still more unfounded. “He vowed 
schemes of aggrandizement and ambition ;” he “openly threatened, infos 
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of those schemes, to call in every foreign aid which he could command,” and «.p. 1838. 
“ultimately, he gave his undisguised support to the Persian designs in Afgha- - 
nistan.” Where does all this appear? Certainly not in any part of the cor- Reftections 
respondence giving an account of the proceedings of the mission. He certainly Sauineie 
desired the restoration of Peshawer, but he was willing to accept it however: 
hampered it might be by conditions. He had no wish to go to war for it. On 

the contrary, he confessed that he had no forces to cope with those of Runjeet 

Sing, and therefore implored the friendly offices of the governor-general to pro- 

cure it for him by amicable arrangement. What was the answer? Runjeet 

Sing, having gained possession of Peshawer, means to keep it, and you must 

cease to hope that it ever can become yours. There the matter rested. But he 
threatened to call in every foreign aid he could command. Where again does 

this appear? He courted an alliance with the British government, and was so 

eager to obtain it, that so long as there was the least hope of success, he turned 

a deaf ear to all the flattering promises of Persian and Russian agents. Only 

give me a little encouragement, is his language to the governor-general. I wish 

no friendship but yours; only assure me that if the Persians or any other 

western power attack me, I may rely on your protection. Look again at the 

answer. You should be ashamed to ask protection against the Persians, as you 

should be able enough to protect yourself. At all events, the British govern- 

ment will not promise to protect you. It will only promise to intercede with teonsistont 
Runjeet Sing not to resume hostilities, and in return for this act of friendship, or ee 
it expects that you will form no alliance without its sanction, and in particular Byer. 
that you will forthwith dismiss the Russian agent, and reject all Persian over- 
tures, Were not all this contained in the published correspondence, it would 
scarcely be possible to believe that these were the only terms which the 
governor-general offered. Dost Mahomed, on being guaranteed from an attack 
by Runjeet Sing, a favour which, as no such attack was apprehended, was 
absolutely worthless, was to bind himself hand and foot to the British govern- 
ment, and fight its battles single-handed, by interposing his territories as a 
barrier between Persia and India. The hostility of Persia and of Russia he 
would thus almost to a certainty provoke, but, be this as it may, he must 
not expect the least assistance. Nothing can be more monstrous than the terms 
thus offered to Dost Mahomed, unless it be the complaint of the manifesto, 
that “ultimately,” on finding himself dealt with in this grossly unfair and 
niggardly spirit, “he gave his undisguised support to the Persian designs.” 

The case which the manifesto sought to establish against Dost Mahomed 
having completely broken down, the measures founded upon it admit of no 
justification, and it is therefore the less necessary to enter into any detailed 
examination of the other grounds on which the governor-general attempts to 
justify his projected invasion of Afghanistan, and subversion of its existing . _ 
government. The only points deserving of notice are the assertions of the, rif 
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A.p. 1898, manifesto respecting the siege of Herat, and the expediency. of setting up Shah 
~— Shujah. The attack upon Herat is described as “a most unjustifiable and cruel 
‘Tho sioge of aggression.” The meaning must be that the ruler of Herat had done nothing 
ose. 10. provoke it, and that on the part of the Persians it was “ perpetrated and 
m"* continued” in mere wantonness, without the shadow of an excuse. ‘This view 
is by no means correct, and is totally at variance with numerous statements 
contained in the correspondence relating to Persia and Afghanistan presented 
to parliament, and ordered to be printed in 1839. In a memorandum submitted 
by Mr, Ellis to Lord Palmerston in the beginning of 1836, he acknowledges 
that the conduct of Kamran in violating his engagements with the Persian 
government “has given the Shah a full justification for commencing hostilities.” 
So indisputable does he hold the fact to be, that in a letter to Kamran himself 
he tells him he “has learned with extreme sorrow that in consequence of 
failure in the performance of engagements,” the Shah “intends to seek redress 
by force of arms, and to invade the territory of Herat,” and he therefore, both 
as a friend and ‘“‘as the representative of the British government,” strongly 
advises him to avert the calamities of war, by sending a proper person to the 
Shah, “both to compliment his majesty on his succession, and to assure him 
that all the engagement which he has contracted shall without further delay be 
Orlin ot completely fulfilled.” Mr. M‘Neill, who succeeded. Mr. Ellis, took the same 
view, and expressed it still more strongly. In a despatch to Lord Palmerston, 
dated 24th February, 1837, after mentioning that on the death of the Abbas 
Meerza “negotiations were entered into, which terminated in the conclusion of 
an agreement for the cessation of hostilities between the parties, and the demar- 
cation of a line of boundary,” he continues thus, “From that time up to the 
present moment Persia has committed no act of hostility against the Afghans} 
but on the death of the late Shah, the government of Herat made predatory 
incursions into the Persian territories, in concert with the Turcomans and 
Hazareks, and captured the subjects of Persia, for the purpose of selling them 
as slaves, This system of warfare has from that time been carried on without 
intermission by the Afghans of Herat, and Persia has’not retaliated these acts 
of aggression by any hostile measure, unless the public annunciation of its 
intention to attack Herat should be regarded as such. Under these cirewm- 
stances there cannot, I think, be a doubt that the Shah is fully justified in 
making war on Prince Kamran; and though the capture of Herat by Persia 
would certainly be an evil of great magnitude, we could not wonder if the Shah 
were to disregard our remonstrances, and to assert his right to make war on an 
enemy who has given him the greatest provocation, and whom he may regard 
himself as bound in duty to his subjects to punish, or even to put down.’ In 
the face of such documents, is it not strange that Lord Auckland and his 
advisers could commit themselves to the statement that the attack 4 

was “an unjustifiable and cruel aggression?” That it was impolitic, on 
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proved, and that its success, more especially after Russia had begun to take the ap. 188. 
lead in it, would have seriously compromised British interests, may be readily 
conceded; but surely in order to justify the determination to march to the relief 

of Herat, it could not be necessary to make assertions which were false, and 

could so easily be disproved. 

The only other point in the manifesto to which it may be proper to advert, Shah shu 
is the alleged popularity of Shah Shujah in Afghanistan. His popularity, it is fomiety 
affirmed, “had been proved to his lordship by the strong and unanimous testi- 
mony of the best authorities.” Who were these? First and superior to all 
testimony was the fact that Shah Shujah had repeatedly attempted to regain 
his throne, but was so feebly supported, and so formidably opposed, that he only 
saved himself by flight, to return an almost solitary fugitive to the asylum 
granted him by British generosity at Loodiana, Against this fact, unless some 
extraordinary change of publie feeling had since taken place (and this was not 
alleged), the testimony of the best authorities ought not to have prevailed. 
Besides, unless the governor-general was in possession of testimony which he 
did not deem it necessary or proper to communicate, the correspondence, in 
which the best authorities might have been expected fully to disclose their senti- 
ments, does anything but bear “strong and unanimous testimony” to Shah 
Shujah’s popularity. It is unnecessary, however, to discuss the point further, 
as future events only too clearly proved that the idea of this:popularity, on the 
faith of which the manifesto expresses a confident hope “that the Shah will be 
speedily replaced on his throne by his own subjects and adherents,” was mere 
delusion. 

It thus appears that the Simla manifesto is little better than a tissue of True charse- 


unjust accusations, gross mis-statements, and vain imaginations, and that the nectland's 

hostilities abont to be commenced, however triumphant they might prove, could etc.” 

not be justified on grounds either of justice or expediency. War engaged in 

under such circumstances was at once a blunder and a crime, and a successful 

result being at variance with the moral laws by which Providence governs the 

world, could hardly be anticipated. At the same time there were other consider- 

ations connected with the war itself which gave it a very ominous appearance. 

The nature of the country in which it was to be carried on; the turbulence, fero- 

city, and boldness of the semi-barbarous tribes which occupied it; its immense 

distance, which made it impossible to reach it till after a long and toilsome 

march over .desert tracts, and through deep, narrow, and precipitous gorges, 

which a band of resolute men might close against an army; the almost insur- 

mountable difficulty of transporting supplies and keeping open the communica- 

tion with the districts from which they must necessarily be drawn—all these 

things made it very questionable if the invading army would ever reach Cabool. 

But assuming that it did, what then? “ If yousend 27,000 men up the Durra-i- _ _ 

Bolan to Candahar,” wrote Mr. Elphinstone, “and can feed them, I have no LS 
Vou. peed 239 +5 
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AD. 1888, doubt you will take Candahar and Cabool, and set up Shujah; but for main- 
‘ taining him in a poor, cold, strong, and remote country, among a turbulent 
Difiealties people like the Afghans, I own it seems to me to be hopeless.” And what said 
ca the Duke of Wellington ?—*The consequence of crossing the Indus once to 
settle a government in Afghanistan will be a perennial march into that country.” 
The die however had been cast; and so little were the difficulties appreciated 
even in high quarters that, according to the celebrated and lamented Sir Henry 
Havelock, who took part in the campaign and published an excellent account 
of its earlier stage, “a civil functionary distinguished for talent addressing an 
officer of rank assured him that our advance into Afghanistan would be no 
more than a promenade militaire.” 
item The Bengal portion of the army of the Indus, than which, says Havelock, 
governor. “a force has never been brought together in any country in a manner more 
fave" creditable and soldier-like,” after assembling at Kurnal, marched westward to 
Feel Ferozepoor, situated on the Garra, about thirty miles S.S.E. of Lahore, in the 
end of November. The governor-general and Runjeet Sing arrived here by 
previous appointment at the same time, and relieved their more grave political 
discussions by what Havelock calls “showy pageants, gay doings, and feats of 
mimic war.” Lord Auckland's camp was about four miles from the Garra, and 
consisted of a wide street of large tents, in the centre of which was the suite 
of lofty and spacious apartments of canvas used for the durbar. On the 28th 
of November he was visited by the Maharajah. The etiquette pursued on the 
occasion and the whole scene are thus described by Havelock :—* There is an 
established ceremonial on these occasions. An escort of all arms usually lines 
the space between the pavilions for some hundred yards, and the elephants of 
the British suwarree are drawn up in front of the durbar tent.” On the 
approach of the Maharajah, announced Ly a salute of ordnance, “the British 
suwarree moved forward a few yards to pay the compliment of the istigbal, a8 
it is called, or initiative advance in meeting, both suwarrees having halted fora 
moment before this courteous concession was made. Lord Auckland, habited 
in a blue coat embroidered with gold, and wearing the ribbon of the Bath, his 
secretaries in the showy diplomatic costume of similar colour and richness, 
Sir Henry Fane in the uniform of a general officer covered with orders, the 
tallest and most stately person in the whole procession of both nations, the 
numerous staffs of the civil ruler and military chief in handsome uniforms, 
made altogether a gallant show, as their animals with a simultaneous rush, 
urged by the blows and voices of the mohauts, moved to the front. Forward 
to meet them, there came on a noisy and disorderly though gorgeous rabble of 
Sikh horse and footmen, shouting out the titles of their great Sirdar, some 
habited in glittering brocade, some in the busuntee, or bright spring yellow 
dresses which command so much respect in the Punjab, some weari 
armour. But behind these clamorous foot and cavaliers, were the 
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of the Lord of Lahore; and seated on the foremost was seen an old man in an .p. 1888. 
advanced stage of decrepitude, clothed in faded crimson, his head wrapped up 

in folds of cloth of the same colour. His single eye still lighted up with the tterview 
fire of enterprise, his gray hair and beard, and countenance of calm design, prem 
assured the spectators that this could be no other than the old ‘Lion of the fj” 
Punjab.” The shock of elephants at the moment of meeting is really terrific. stay 
More than a hundred of these active and sagacious but enormous animals, 

goaded on by their drivers in contrary directions, are suddenly brought to a 
stand-still by the collision of opposing fronts and foreheads. This is the most 
interesting moment; for now the governor-general, rising up in his howdah, 
approaches that of Runjeet, returns his salam, embraces him, and taking him 

by the arm, and supporting his tottering 
frame, places him by his side on his own 
elephant. All this is managed amidst the 
roaring, trumpeting, pushing and crushing 
of impetuous and gigantic animals, and then 
the one-eyed monarch having cordially shaken 
hands with Sir Henry Fane, and every one of 
the two suites whom he recognized (as the 
parties to receive his lordly greeting leant 
over the railing of their lofty vehicles), the 
beast which bore the burden of the two rulers 
was with difficulty wheeled about in the 
crowd, and the whole of bothsuwarrees rushed Bae 
tumultuously and pélé méle after it towards SOQ" yelem nae mat tone, 

the entrance of the durbar tent.” 

A strange incident closed the scene. “In a retired part of the suite of tents, Ominom 
were placed two very handsome, well-cast howitzers, intended as complimentary ebavet 
gifts to the Sikh ruler. ‘These he came forth from the council tent, supported “* 
by Sir Henry Fane, to see. The light in the recesses of these spacious pavilions 
was glimmering and crepusculous, and the aged Maharajah, heedless of the shells 
which were piled in pyramids below, was stepping up towards the muzzles of the 
guns, when his feet tripped amid the spherical missiles, and in a moment he 
lay prostrate on his face and at full length upon the floor in front of the cannon. 
The kind and prompt exertions of Sir Henry replaced him instantaneously on 
his legs: but the spectacle of the Lord of the Punjab extended in involuntary 
obeisance before the mouths of the British artillery, was regarded by the Sikhs 
as a picture of fearful omen.” In the death of Runjeet Sing shortly afterwards, 
and subsequent events which resulted in the extinction of Sikh independence, 
the omen must have seemed to them signally fulfilled. 

1 This very interesting relic was bronght from  tened on toa framework of wood. The cushions 
Lahore. Tt is made of thin plates of gold, bean- and lining to the throne are of crimson and yellow » p= 
tifally ornamented with arabesques of flowers, fas- velvet. LE 
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A.D. 1838. The counter-visit of the governor-general to the Maharajah, and the enter- 
tainment and amusements following upon it, need not be described. It would 
Festivities give little pleasure to tell how groups of kunchwnees, whom Havelock does not 
— hesitate to call “choral and dancing prostitutes,” performed “in presence 
of the ladies of the family of a British governor-general,” and how Runjeet 
Sing, who was “brutally pre-eminent among Punjabees in his vices,” sat on his 
musnud jesting familiarly with all who approached him, and pressing, almost 
forcing upon his illustrious guests “‘potations from his own cup of the fiery 
distilled spirit, which he himself had quaffed with delight for some forty years,” 
but which “the hardest drinker in the British camp could not with impunity 
indulge in” for six successive nights. Nor is it necessary to dwell on the grand 
reviews, in which “the tactics and warlike forces of both nations were displayed 
to the best advantage, on two several days of martial exercise.” Suffice it 
to quote the observation with which Havelock concludes his account of the 
Ferozepoor festivities. “It was the policy of the hour to humour and caress 
the old ruler of the Punjab, who with all his faults was now to be regarded as 
a valuable ally; and since he had come from his capital down to the Garra to 
meet us, might in some sort be reckoned, either on the one bank or the other, 
as a visitor. But it was impossible not to feel that this complaisance was 
carried a little too far, when he was exhibited in the character of a Bacchus or 
Silenus urging others to take part in his orgies, in the presence of an assem- 
~ _ blage of English gentlewomen, and when these notions of decency were further 
outraged by the introduction, to whatever extent sanctioned by culpable usage 
in other parts of India, of bands of singing and dancing courtezans.” 
Afghan ex- ‘The whole of the force which had been assembled for the invasion of Afghan- 
Penitatin istan was not destined to be actually employed After all the preparations had 
‘Tihs Deen made, on the understanding that it would be necessary to march to the 
“Heat. relief of Herat, and there encounter a Persian army, aided perhaps by Russian 
auxiliaries, intelligence arrived that the siege of Herat was raised. One main 
inducement to the commencement of hostilities had ceased to exist, and the 
question immediately arose, whether the whole expedition might not now be 
abandoned. The governor-general, who appears to have become as resolute as 
he was at first hesitating, lost no time in setting this question at rest, by 
publishing orders which commenced with an extract from the letter of Colonel 
Stoddart, announcing that the siege was raised, and then proceeded as follows:— 
“In giving publicity to this important intelligence, the governor-general deems 
it proper at the same time to notify, that while he regards the relinquishment 
by the Shah of Persia of his hostile designs upon Herat as a just cause of con- 
gratulation to the government of British India and its allies, he will continue 
to prosecute with vigour the measures which have been announced, with a 
view to the substitution of a friendly for a hostile power in the 
vinees of Afghanistan, and to the establishment of a permanent vane pe 
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north-west frontier.’ ‘The orders conclude with the appointment of Eldred .v. 18s. 
Pottinger as political agent, anda well-deserved compliment to him for the “forti- 

tude, ability, and judgment” with which, “under circumstances of peculiar danger Olen 
and difficulty,” he had “honourably sustained the reputation and interests of his Tord Auok- 
country.” In a letter to the secret committee, Lord Auckland justifies his deter- ae 
mination to persevere, on the ground that it “was required from us, alike in 
observance of the treaties into which I had entered with the Maharajah 

Runjeet Sing, and his majesty Shah Shujah-ul-Moolk, and by paramount con- 
siderations of defensive policy.” 

‘The campaign, however, having been deprived of one of the most important Fore to be 
objects originally contemplated by it, did not require to be conducted on the in hin 
same extensive scale. ‘The British army assembled at Ferozepoor amounted peers 
to about 13,000 men. It was now determined that of these only 7500 should 
be actually employed. Sir Henry Fane, whose health had begun to fail, 
resolved, in consequence of the altered state of affairs, to resign his command 
and return to England. Previous to his departure, it became part of his duty 
to select the troops which were to proceed on the expedition. As all the 
regiments were eager for active service, the task of selection appeared to him 
so delicate and invidious, that he shrunk from it, and abandoning the exercise 
of his own judgment had recourse to the extraordinary device of deciding by 
lot. The process was completed in his Excellency’s tent, and the result was 
announced to be that the Ist, 2d, and 4th brigades were to move forward, and 
the 8d and 5th remain: near the Garra. On this subject Havelock justly 
remarks, “Sir Henry Fane need not thus have distrusted, nor paid so poor a 
compliment to his own sagacity and impartiality; the one had seldom been at 
fault in India or in Europe, and the other was above suspicion.” As might have 
been anticipated, the hap-hazard plan proved as mischievous as it was irrational, 
for “it sent forward to the labours of the campaign the 13th light infantry 
(Havelock’s own regiment), then, as ever, zealous indeed and full of alacrity, 
ut even at Ferozepoor shattered by disease—the spirit of the soldiers willing, 
but their physical powers unequal to the task; whilst it doomed to inactivity 
the Buffs, one of the most effective European corps in India.” ‘The whole tor 
army about to be employed in the Afghanistan expedition was now composed as =, 
follows: the Bengal force, under Major-general Sir Willoughby Cotton, 9500 men; 
Shah Shujah’s, 6000, and the Bombay foree contingent under Sir John Keane, 
who was appointed to sueceed Sir Henry Fane as commander-in-chief, 5600— 
amounting in all to 21,100. Besides these, a force of about 3000 men was 
to be stationed in Scinde; and in the north, the Shahzada, Shah Shujah’s eldest 
son, was to head a force of 4800 men, commanded by British officers, under the 
immediate superintendence of Colonel Wade, and penetrate with it and a Sikh 
contingent of 6000 through the Khyber Pass to Cabool. This route would 
also have been the most accessible for the army assembled at Ferozepoor, eT ; 5 
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a.v.188 it would have been difficult to obtain the consent of Runjeet Sing, who with 
all his professed confidence in the British had not entirely divested himself of 
Fimt march suspicion, and it was moreover necessary to select the route by which the 
a, meditated junction with the Bombay division might be most easily effected. 
sxveaition. Shah Shujah’s army, in order to give it the precedence which he was so 
anxious to claim for it, took the lead and commenced the march southward in 
the direction of Bahawulpoor, in the first week of December, 1836. On the 
10th, a few days later, it was followed by the Bengal army, consisting of the 
cavalry brigade commanded by Colonel Arnold, the artillery brigade com- 
manded by Major Pew, and the Ist, 2d, and 4th brigades of infantry, com- 
manded respectively by Colonel Sale, Major-general Nott, and Lieutenant- 
colonel Roberts, The order of march was as follows. The sappers and miners 
and engineer department were to precede the leading column by never 
fewer than two marches, improving the line of road as they moved on. Then 
came the cavalry brigade, followed by the infantry brigades, one after the 
other on successive days, and the siege train and park. Besides a certain 
quantity of supplies which each column carried with it, the commissariat sup- 
plies of all kinds were sufficient for thirty days; additional quantities of grain 
were sent down the Indus to Roree, and depdts were formed at Bahawulpoor, 
Shikarpoor, &. A large reserve depdt was moreover established at Ferozepoor. 
The camp followers were about 38,000, and the number of camels employed 
for supplies only was 14,235. Including the other camels, public and private, 
Iwarival the whole number accompanying the army could not be less than 30,000. On 
“trl the 27th of December the army arrived at Bahawulpoor. Little difficulty had 
been experienced. Though the weather was cold, the air was clear and health- 
ful, the roads good, the country open, and at every stage the supplies were 
abundant. “These,” says Havelock “were the haleyon days of the movements 
of this force.” The greatest inconvenience experienced was the desertion of 
followers, who carried off the hired camels, and left their masters without the 
means of transport. For a large share of this inconvenience the masters had 
themselves to blame. Though an order of precaution had been issued, most of 
the officers had too many camels, too large tents, and too much baggage 
The consequence was that even in the most favourable part of the march, 
forage became so difficult that the camels fell off greatly in condition, and the 
deaths were numerous. Those who had hired out their camels, having thus 
obtained a slight foretaste of the greater evils awaiting them, took the alarm, 
and as the most effectual means of escaping danger, resolved not to face it 
‘The propinquity of the desert made it easy for them to effect their purpose, and 
the utmost vigilance of patrolling parties appointed for the purpose had little 
effect in preventing desertion. Before six marches had been completed, much 
private baggage, bedding, and camp equipage, was unavoidably aban 
The Khan of Bahawulpoor had always been a faithful British ally, 
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this occasion appears to have exerted himself in providing for the comfort of 4.p. 1809. 

the army, though his means were scarcely adequate to his wishes, and some 

complaints were unreasonably made against him for not obviating or mitigat- piicuities 

ing evils, which under the circumstances were absolutely inevitable. On the 1", 

Ist of January, 1839, the army again started, and prepared to enter the terri- 5“ 

tory of the Ameers of Scinde. Treaties already existed, in which the Ameers 

were recognized as independent princes and the mutual rights of the two 

governments clearly defined, but Lord Auckland had acted from the first as if 

he imagined that he had no occasion to solicit wherever he was able to compel, 

and that a treaty with a weaker gave a right to the stronger party to disre- 

gard its stipulations as often as the observance of these was felt to be incon- 

venient. In defiance of one of the articles on which the Ameers had specially 

insisted, and in which they felt that their strongest security against any attack 

on their independence lay, Lord Auckland had addressed a despatch to the 

resident in Seinde, in which he coolly told him in effect, that he had resolved 

to commit a breach of faith, and therefore, “while the present exigency lasts, 

you may apprise the Ameers that the article of the treaty with them, prohibit- 

ing the using of the Indus for the conveyance of military stores, must 

necessarily be suspended during the eourse of the operations undertaken for 

the permanent establishment of security to all those who are a party to the 

treaty.” Not satisfied with this arrogant’ violation of an obligation to which Lord anek- 

the British government stood solemnly and publicly pledged, he goes on to trauing, 

give a kind of insight into the arrogant and iniquitous course of poliey which 

he was prepared to pursue. It is hardly necessary, he says, “to remind you 

that in the important crisis at which we are arrived, we cannot permit our 

enemies to occupy the seat of power; the interests at stake are too great to 

admit of hesitation in our proceedings; and not only they who have shown a 

disposition to favour our adversaries, but they who display an unwillingness to 

aid us in the just and necessary undertaking in which we are engaged, must 

be displaced, and give way to others on whose friendship and co-operation we 

may be able implicitly to rely.” These menaces are evidently made under an 

impression that the Ameers were unfriendly, but up to this period at least no 

proof of hostility had been obtained, and the unfriendliness of their feelings 

must have been inferred from a consciousness of the unjustifiable treatment to 

which they had been or were about to be subjected. The above language had been 

the guide of Colonel Pottinger with the Ameers of Hyderabad, and Captain 

(now Sir Alexander) Burnes, was dealing in similar style with the Ameers of 

Khyrpoor. The invading army had fixed upon Bukkur, as the point at which 

the passage might be most conveniently effected. When this resolution was 

taken, the sanction of the Ameers had neither been asked nor obtained. Sir 

Alexander Burnes, however, by the kind of blustering which he well knew Le 

how to use when it seemed useful, and of which the governor-general had ote chy 
ey] 
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v.19. full example, had little difficulty in obtaining a consent to the route which had 
been selected. “The Scindian who hoped to stop the approach of the British 
‘Threatening AMY; mightas well seek to dam up the Indus at Bukkur.” But though the 


Janguage 
addressed to 


Ameers thus intimidated gave way, they stipulated that the forts on either 


the Ameers bank of the iriver were to remain untouched This was agreed to, and the 


of Seinde. 


Forced 
cession of 
Dukkur. 


British diplomatist immediately began to meditate a piece of jesuitry. Bukkur 
stood on an island in the bed of the river. Was it therefore covered by the 
stipulation, which only reserved entire possession of the forts on its banks? 
This was the question which Sir Alexander Burnes put to himself, but he was 
ashamed or disdained to avail himself of such a palpable quibble, while aware 
that a compulsory course was open. His object was to obtain the cession of 





Fort oF Boxxcr.—From Kennedy's Campaign on the Indus, 


Bukkur as the exclusive possession of the British during the war. Meer 
Roostum, the leading Ameer, finding it hopeless to resist, allowed the cession to 
be entered in the treaty as a separate article, the knowledge of which he might 
in the meantime be able to conceal from the other Ameers. When the treaty 
was sent to him for final ratification, the separate article, to which he had 
shown the utmost repugnance, filled him anew with alarm. “Bukkur,” he said, 
“owas the heart of his country, his honour was centred in keeping it; his family 
and children would have no confidence if it were given up.” He offered 
another fort in its stead, or to give security that the British treasure and 
taunitions would be protected. Resistance was unavailing, and the old man 
had no alternative but to attach his signature, the other chiefs looking on, and 
with difficulty restraining their indignation. Having made this sacrifice, by 
which he declared that he was irretrievably disgraced, Meer Roost ur 
more in irony than in earnest, asked what he could now do to 
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sincerity of his friendship to the British government. The answer, said the a.p. 1889, 
British diplomatist, was plain. It was “to give us orders for supplies, and to = 
place all the country, as far as he could, at our command.” After such a trans- 
action, both parties must have been aware that though the name of friendship 
might be used, nothing but hostility could be meant, and that the rulers of 
Scinde would to a certainty avail themselves of the first favourable opportunity 
of revenge. 2 

Notwithstanding this rankling enmity in the breast of the rulers of Upper peace 
Scinde, it was something to have gained the peaceable possession of a strong Bombay 
fort commanding the passage of the Indus and most conveniently situated for 
a depdt; and therefore when the army resumed its march it was with prospects 
somewhat improved, because it could now calculate on obtaining a peaceful 
passage across the river, and thus escaping from what threatened at one time 
to be one of the serious difficulties of the campaign. Continuing its route to 
the south-west at no great distance from the left bank of the river, the army 
arrived on the 14th of January at Subzulcote, the first place lying immediately 
beyond the Scinde frontier. Here intelligence was received, which seemed 
to necessitate an alteration in the movements which had been previously con- 
certed. Sir John Keane, who had arrived with his troops off the coast of 
Scinde in the end of November, 1838, had not been permitted to land without 
some opposition. With difficulty he made his way to Tattah. He had brought 
no means of transport with him, and the Ameers, on whose friendly aid he had 
ventured to calculate, were from feelings which may be easily understood intent 
only on throwing obstructions in his way. A seasonable though yery limited 
supply of carriage from Cutch enabled him to make some progress, and he 
advanced up the left bank of the river to Jurruk, only twenty miles S.S.W. 
of Hyderabad. Here he was obliged to halt. The Ameers of Hyderabad * 
had not yet consented to his passage through their territory, and the negotia- 
tions which had been commenced with that view were anything but promising. 
This was a dilemma for which, though it certainly might have been anticipated, 
no provision had been made, and the important point was to determine how 
the oversight was to be remedied. The Bengal army had arrived at Roree, 
opposite to Bukkur, and Shah Shujah with his contingent had actually crossed 
the riverand made his way to Shikarpoor, where he had been joined by Mr. Mac- 
naghten and his suite. Both the Shah and the envoy were bent on pushing 
onward, but Sir Henry Fane, who, with the intention of afterwards descending 
the Indus and embarking for England, was still accompanying the army as 
commander-in-chief, was decidedly of opinion that, in order to stimulate the 
decision of the Ameers and give relief to Sir John Keane, the greater part of 
the army, instead of crossing the river, should march down towards Hyderabad, 
under Sir Willoughby Cotton. This change was immediately executed, and the 
propriety of it seemed. shortly afterwards confirmed by a message from Si 
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John Keane requesting a troop of horse artillery, a detachment of cavalry, and 


a brigade of infantry. 


‘Threatened 
attack on 


Hyderabad. 


‘The Ameors 
intimidated. 


The downward movement was hailed with acclamation by the troops. The 
siege of Hyderabad, of the capture of which no doubt was entertained, would be 
a glorious episode in the campaign, while the enormous treasures which the 
Ameers were reputed to possess would give the captors something more 
substantial than glory. Mr. Macnaghten’s feelings were very different, The 
movement on Hyderabad was characterized by him as “a wild goose chase.” If 
Sir John Keane required aid it was reasonable to expect he would obtain it 
before Sir Willoughby Cotton could join him, as the reserve destined to be 
stationary in Scinde was on its way from Bombay. Meanwhile, the main 
business of the campaign was at a stand, and a whole season might be lost. 
The consequences were not to be foreseen. Entertaining these views, and fortified 
in them by a despatch from the governor-general, who declared it to be his first 
wish that the Bengal army should push forward with all possible expedition 
for Candahar, Mr. Macnaghten made a formal and emphatic requisition for such 
a force as would render it possible forthwith to prosecute the campaign in 
Afghanistan, “TI have already urged in the strongest terms your crossing over 
to this side of the river with your whole force. Of Sir John Keane's army there 
can be no apprehension.” He concluded thus:—* Dangerous as the experiment 
might be, it would, in my opinion, be infinitely better that he should let loose 
fitteen or twenty thousand of Runjeet Sing’s troops (who would march down 
upon Hyderabad in a very short time), than that the grand enterprise of restor- 
ing Shah Shujah to the throne of Cabool and Candahar should be postponed 
for an entire season. By such a postponement it might be frustrated alto- 
gether.” The collision which had thus become imminent between the civil and 


* military authorities was happily saved without the necessity of either eontinu- 


Injustice 
done them. 


ing the march upon Hyderabad, or adopting Mr. Macnaghten’s extraordinary 
substitute of letting loose 20,000 Sikhs. The Ameers of Hyderabad, thoroughily 
intimidated like those of Khyrpoor, followed their example by yielding to the 
pressure brought to bear upon them, 

This pressure must have been extreme. According to the resident in Seinde, 
“a strong and universal impression” existed throughout the country “as to our 
grasping policy,” and this impression was now fully confirmed, both by the 
arbitrary manner in which the obligations of existing treaties had been seb 
aside, and by the proposal that the Ameers should agree to receive a permanent 
subsidiary force. Nor was this all. The fourth article of the tripartite treaty 
was couched as follows:—“Regarding Shikarpoor and the territory of Scinde 
lying on the right bank of the Indus, the Shah will agree to abide by whatever 
may be settled as right and proper, in conformity with the happy relations of 


friendship subsisting between the British government and the 
through Captain Wade.” This treaty was concluded on the 26th of Jum 
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and the nature of the mediation proposed was not allowed to remain long in «.p. 153s. 
doubt, for on the 26th of July the political secretary to government, in along 
letter to the resident, inclosing a copy of the tripartite treaty and other docu- Uniut 
ments, to enable him to make the Ameers “fully and fairly acquainted with ery 
the motives and intentions of the British government,” tells him that “the 273" 
governor-general has not yet determined the amount which the Ameers may be 

fairly called upon to pay,” but that “the minimum may fairly be taken at 
twenty lacs of rupees” (£200,000). His lordship, he adds, will endeavour to 
prevail on Shah Shujah to reduce his claim on the Ameers to “a reasonable 
amount,” and trusts that the resident “will have no difficulty in convincing 

them of the magnitude of the benefits, from securing the undisturbed possession 

of the territories they now hold, and obtaining immunity for all future claims 

on this account by a moderate pecuniary sacrifice.” In replying to this 
despatch, the resident expressed “considerable doubts as to their (the Ameers) 
acceding to the pecuniary proposals, or rendering other assistance.” “I do 

not think,” he says, “‘that the remote advantage (for such they will consider 

it), of being relieved from the future claims of the King of Cabool, will have 

any (or at least it will be very little) weight with these short-sighted and 
suspicious chiefs.” “Many besides the Scindees will believe at the outset that 

we are making a mere use of Shah Shujah’s name,” and therefore, as we are 

about to make a proposal which will strengthen the existing impression of “our 
grasping policy,” and to “revive a claim to tribute which has long been esteemed 
obsolete,” he intimates his intention “to request the governor of Bombay to 

take early steps to prepare a force for eventual service in Scinde.” 

The nature of the favour which Shah Shujah proposed to confer upon the Money ex 
Ameers, and the use which he intended to make of the money he expected ees 
them to pay in return, were expounded in the 16th article of the tripartite 
treaty, by which Shah Shujah agreed “to relinquish for himself, his heirs and 
successors, all claims of supremacy and arrears of tribute over the country now 
held by the Ameers of Scinde (which will continue to belong to the Ameers and 
their successors in perpetuity), on condition of payment to him by the Ameers 
of such a sum as may be determined under the mediation of the British 
government, fifteen lacs of rupees of such payment being made over by him to 
Maharajah Runjeet Sing.” The wily Lahore prince had thus made sure of the 
lion’s share of the money about to be extorted by British mediation and the 
revival of an obsoleté claim. The determination of the Ameers not to be thus 
fleeced for the enriching of a sovereign from whom they had received nothing 
but injuries, threatened to disarrange the whole of the governor-general’s plans, 
and therefore, after some declamation on “the deep duplicity displayed by the 
principal Ameer” in secretly communicating with the King of Persia on “the 
distracted state of the government of Scinde,” and on “the feelings of unwar- 
rantable enmity and jealousy with which, notwithstanding the recent measures 
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A..188. by which their authority was preserved from impending destruction, we appear 
to be regarded by some of the chiefs of that country,” he intimates to the resi- 
Unjust dent that he is prepared to go much further than he had proposed, and instead 


wen of trusting to the moral effect of a demonstration, he considers it “essential to 


ener the cause in which we have embarked, and no more than what is due to a just 
regard for our own interests, that a British force of not less than 5000 men 
should advance with the least practicable delay for the occupation of Shikar- 
poor, or such parts of Scinde as may be deemed most eligible for facilitating 
our operations beyond the Indus, and for giving full effect to the provisions of 
the tripartite treaty.” 

Statements The resident, subsequent to the date of this despatch, had made a discovery 

Tuten which ought to have set the pecuniary question at rest. In a letter, dated 

ssid October 9, 1838, he says: “The question of a money payment by the Ameers of 
Scinde to Shah Shujah-ul-Moolk, is in my humble opinion rendered very 
puzzling, by two releases written in korans, and signed and sealed by his 
majesty, which they have produced. Their argument now is that they aresure 
the Governor-general of India does not intend to make them pay again for 
what they have already bought and obtained in the most binding form a 
receipt in full. I have procured copies of the releases, and will give them my 
early attention.” After this statement, he proceeds, now very unnecessarily, 
one would think, if double payment was not to be insisted on, to discuss “the 
ability of the Ameers of Hyderabad to pay,” and gives his decided opinion that 
they “cannot be so rich as they have been reported.” In a subsequent letter, 
after he had subjected the releases to a critical examination, he writes: “The 
one given to the late Moorad Ali Khan is drawn up with great skill and caution, 
and left the question of tribute, at least, exactly on the previous footing. That 
granted to the present Ameers is stronger; as will be observed, it contains a 
formal renunciation in behalf of the king, of any sort of claim or pretensions in 
Scinde and Shikarpoor, and their dependencies; and promises that none shall 
be made. How this is to be got over, I do not myself see, but I submit the 
documents with every deference for the consideration and decision of the Gov- 

Reply of the ernor-general of India.” The reply of the governor-general is curious, He 

fmenl. wasacting as a mediator between the Ameers and Shah Shujah, and had pledged 
himself to reduce the demands of the latter to a reasonable amount, and yet 
when releases are produced, showing that the alleged debt has been wholly 
paid and discharged, he refrains “from recording any opinion” relative to them, 
and writes as follows: “Admitting the documents produced to be genuine, and 
that they imply a relinquishment of all claim to tribute, they would hardly 
appear to be applicable to present cireumstances, and it is not conceivable that 
his majesty should have foregone so valuable a claim without some equivalent, 
or that some counterpart agreement should not have been taken, the n 
ment of the terms of which may have rendered null and void his 
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engagements. Whatever may be the real facts of the case, the question is one .p. 1808. 
which concerns the contracting parties.” He afterwards gives it as his opinion = 
“that it is not incumbent on the British government to enter into any formal injustice 
investigation of the plea adduced by the Ameers.” In other words, while pro- bea 
fessing to act as umpire between two parties, he does all he can to enforce the be 
claim of the one, and refuses to look at the documents produced by the other 

to show that the claim was groundless.) The whole proceeding is in fact dis- 
graceful. Runjeet Sing has been bribed into a treaty by the promise of a large 

sum of money; Shah Shujah, besides having engaged to furnish the sum, 

needs in addition to it a large sum for his own purposes; and the governor- 
general allows himself to become the instrument of extorting both sums from 

a third party, who is under no obligations to pay it, and whom the British 
government was specially pledged to protect against all injustice. Such being 

the manner in which advantage was taken of the supposed weakness of the 
Ameers to extort money from them, it is easy to understand how suspicious 

they were of every proposal made to them, and how they had recourse to all 
possible forms of finesse and tergiversation, in order to evade the conclusion of 

a treaty which they regarded as equivalent to a renunciation of their inde- 
pendence. Ultimately, however, after their capital was threatened by the 
advance of Sir John Keane from the south, and Sir Willoughby Cotton from the 

north, they saw the necessity of yielding with as good a grace as possible, and 

signed a treaty conceding everything that had been asked of them. 

The terms and the advantages secured by the treaty are thus summed up Traty with 
by the governor-general in a letter to the secret committee:—“I may be per- a 
mitted to offer my congratulations to you upon this timely settlement of our 
relations with Scinde, by which our political and military ascendency in that 
province is now finally declared and confirmed. The main provisions of the 
proposed engagements are that the confederacy of the Ameers is virtually dis- 
solved, each chief being upheld in his own possessions, and bound to refer his 
differences with the other chiefs to our arbitration; that Scinde is placed formally 
under British protection, and brought within the circle of our Indian relations; 
that a British force is to be fixed in Lower Scinde at Tattah, or such other point 
westward of the Indus as the British government may determine—a sum of 
three lacs of rupees per annum, in aid of the cost of this force, being paid in 
equal proportions by the three Ameers, Meer Noor Mahomed Khan, Meer 
Nusseer Mahomed Khan, and Mea Meer Mahomed Khan; and that the naviga- 
tion of the Indus, from the sea to the most northern part of the Scinde territory, is 
rendered free of all toll. These are objects of high undoubted value, and especially 
so when acquired without bloodshed, as the first advance towards that consoli- 
dation of our influence, and extension of the general benefits of commerce 
throughout Afghanistan, which form the great end of our designs. It cannot 
be doubted that the complete submission of the Ameers will go far meth 
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diffusing in all quarters an impression of the futility of resistance to our arms. 
The command of the navigation of the Indus, up to the neighbourhood of the 
junction of the five rivers, will, by means of steam vessels, add incalculably to 
the value of our frontier; and the free transit of its waters, at a time when a 
considerable demand for merchandise of many kinds will be created by the mere 
onward movement of our forces, will give a spur to enterprise by this route, 
from which it may be hoped that permanent advantages will be derived.” 
These are undoubtedly great advantages, but it is deeply to be regretted that 
when the governor-general congratulated the secret committee that they had 
been acquired “without bloodshed,” he was not able to add that they had been 
acquired honourably, without fraud, extortion, and intimidation. 

The treaty having been signed by the Ameers on the 5th of February, 1839, 
there was no longer any occasion for the downward movement on Hyderabad, 
nor any obstruction to the advance of the Bombay force. The Bengal army 
accordingly having crossed the Indus at Bukkur, reached Shikarpoor on the 
20th of February, and on the same day, the Bombay force continuing its march 
along the right bank of the Indus, arrived at Sehwan, situated on the Arrul, 
about four miles above its junction with the Indus. On the following day Sir 
Henry Fane, who had now quitted the army and was hastening down the river 
to embark for England, arrived, with his fleet of boats, at the point of ‘junction, 
and after an interview with Sir John Keane, continued his voyage. At 
Shikarpoor the plan of giving the lead to Shah Shujah’s force was abandoned, 
and Sir Willoughby Cotton, leaving the 2d brigade behind, started at the head 
of the other two, on the 23d, after a halt of only three days, in the direction of 
Dadur, situated N.N.W., at the entrance to the celebrated Bolan Pass. The 
real difficulties of the march had now commenced. The route lay through @ 
country which was almost desert, and the effect of excessive fatigue and dele- 
terious forage on the carriage cattle became daily more and more manifest. 
Even the road between the Indus and Shikarpoor had been literally strewn with 
dead and dying camels. What might now be expected when, in addition to 
other physical difficulties, a want of water began to be experienced? The roads 
which had been previously cut were tolerably good, but nothing could be more 
desolate than the tracts through which they led. The soil, if such it could be 
called, was merely a hard sand impregnated with salt, which crackled beneath 
the horses’ feet, and where a few stunted thorny shrubs were almost the only 
signs of vegetable life. “From Rojhan,” says Havelock, “to the town and 
mud-forts of Burshoree, extends an unbroken level of twenty-seven miles of 


-sandy desert, in which there is not only neither well, spring, stream, nor puddle, 


but not a tree, and scarcely a bush, an herb, or a blade of grass” Over this 
dead monotonous flat, where delay was impossible, the army hastened a8 
rapidly as it could, and at Burshoree, where numerous wells had 

viously dug, obtained some refreshment, though the water still scantily's 
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was of very indifferent quality. Head-quarters were fixed at Bhaj on the 6th of .p. 1809. 
March. Here, water being found in abundance, and grain in sufficient quantities 
to supply immediate wants, the remainder of the march to Dadur, where the 
Cutch Gundava desert terminates, was accomplished with comparatively little 
difficulty, though with every step in 
advance the number, boldness, and 
dexterity of the marauders seemed to 
increase. Exactly three months had 
elapsed since the army moved from 
Ferozepoor. While the Bengal army 
had been thus advancing, Sir John 
Keane was toiling up the right bank 
of the Indus, much obstructed by the 
nature of the ground, but suffering 
little from insuflicient supplies, as a 
fleet of boats was accompanying him. 
On the 4th of March he reached Lack- 
hana, while his boats advanced as far 
as Roree, As part of the Bengal force 
was still stationed here, Sir John 
Keane proceeded formally to assume 
the command of the army of the Indus. 
Some new arrangements were at the 
same time made. The infantry formed 
two divisions—a Bengal and a Bom- 
bay, the former consisting of three 
brigades, denominated Ist, 2d, and 4th, commanded by Sir Willoughby Cotton; mitttsry ar 
and the latter, consisting of two brigades, a Ist and 2d, commanded by Major- 
general Wellshire. The cavalry, formed into two brigades, designated by their 
presidencies, were commanded by Brigadiers Arnot and Scott. The command 
of the whole artillery was given to Brigadier Stevenson. 

On the 14th of March, the leading column, consisting of the horse artillery, the 
2d light cavalry, HM. 13th light infantry, and the 48th native infantry, started 
from Dadur, and passed onwards to penetrate into the Bolan Pass, which gives The Botan 
the only practicable entrance into Afghanistan from the south-east. It is a 
deep continuous ravine about fifty-five miles in length, intersecting the Bra- 
huick Mountains, part of the range which, breaking off nearly at right angles 
from the Hindoo Koh, stretches, under different names, from north to south 
with little interruption, through nearly ten degrees of latitude. The pass is 
traversed by a river of the same name, the channel of which, covered with 
boulders and rounded pebbles, is the only road. On both sides, the mountains, » »- 
which at their greatest elevation are nearly 5700 feet above the level of tha py 
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‘v.19. sea, alternately close and recede, sometimes leaving gaps of considerable width, 
~——~put more frequently approaching within 400 to 500 yards, and naa 
oe abrupt precipices of conglomerate of a dull and uniform brown colour, “ 
see Poh” repulsive i in appearance,” says Outram, “as they are barren in reality.” is 
some places the river is hemmed in between perpendicular rocks, which leave 
it a channel of sixty to eighty feet wide. This during the rainy season it com- 
pletely fills, so that an army caught in it would inevitably perish. Nor is this 
the only danger to be apprehended in these narrow gorges. The mountaineers, 
concealing themselves within the caves on each side, lie in wait for plunder, 
and seizing the fit opportunity, rush forth and make an easy prey of their 
helpless victims in the channel below. Such was the pass through which the 
British army was now to penetrate. To smooth the way, money had been 
distributed with a liberal hand among the mountaineers, but little confidence 
could be placed in their pacific professions, and it was at all events to be appre- 
hended that the Barukzye chiefs,’ now threatened with extinction, would, with- 
out waiting to be attacked, hasten to meet the invaders, when the very nature of 
the ground would almost to a certainty secure them the victory. Strange to 

Teinmc  SY5 though marauders were numerous, no hostile force appeared, and the army, 

tirade by Which had entered the pass on the 16th of March, finally emerged on the 24th 

cur" into the valley of Shawl, without an encounter. ‘Three days afterwards it 
encamped in the immediate vicinity of Kwettah or Quettah, the capital of the 
district, and one of the dependencies of Mehrab Khan, the Beloochee ruler of 
the province of Khelat. His alleged failure to fulfil the conditions of a treaty 
made with him by Sir Alexander Burnes afterwards brought down the ven- 
geance of the British government upon him, and cost him his life; but it is 
difficult to believe that if he had been as treacherous and hostile as he was said 
to be, he would not have manifested it when he might have caught our army 
among the entanglements of the Bolan Pass, 

Lok Sir Willoughby Cotton, now under the command of Sir John Keane, had 
been ordered to halt at Quettah. This seems a simple operation, but was, under 
the circumstances, one of serious difficulty. On leaving Dadur, his supplies 
were adequate to not more than a month’s consumption. Half of that period 
had already elapsed, and the calculation now was, that were the march continu- 
ous and unopposed, only a few days’ supplies would remain in store when Can- 
dahar should be reached. How much then must the threatened starvation be 
increased by the halt which had been ordered? Under these circumstances 
the only expedient that could be devised was to diminish consumption 
“Accordingly,” says Havelock, “from the 28th of March, the loaf of the 
European soldiers was diminished in weight, the native troops received only 
bad instead of a full seer of ottah per diem,* and the camp-followers, is had 


__ } For illustration of a Barukzye, see p. 372 
2 Phe seer weighs 2 Ibs. ; ottah is wheaten flour prepared in a particular way- re 
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hitherto found it difficult to subsist on half a seer, were of necessity reduced to .v. 1839. 
the famine allowance of a quarter of a seer.” Some prospect of relief was =< 
obtained from the treaty which Sir Alexander Burnes had just concluded with Threstenet 
the Khan of Khelat, who, in return for a guarantee of his real independence by “""""" 
the British government, had agreed to yield a nominal allegiance to Shah 
Shujah, and to furnish supplies of grain and camels. These supplies were never 

-given, and there was reason to suspect that the khan was craftily endeavouring 

to keep the peace with both sides, until he could see clearly which of the two 

was to win. At the same time he made no secret of his opinion. Shah 

Shujah “ought,” he said, “to have trusted to the Afghans to restore him; 
whereas he is essaying to deluge the land with Hindoostanees, an insult which 
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his own people will never forgive him. This will never do. You English may snes ha 
keep him by main force for a time on the musnud, but as soon as you leave the stujanana 
kingdom, your Shah Shujahi will be driven beyond its frontier. He will never wie Agnee: 
be able to resist the storm of national and religious animosity which is already 
raised against him in the breasts of the Afghans” It is rather curious that 
while Mehrab Khan, who was doubtless well informed on the subject, was thus 
declaring the unpopularity of the sovereign who was about to be imposed on 
Afghanistan, he was himself giving utterance to language which proves that 
the hatred was mutual. Mr. Macnaghten, in a letter to the governor-general, 
speaking of Shah Shujah, says, “His opinion of the Afghans as a nation is, T 
regret to say, very low. He declares that they are a pack of dogs, one and all, 
and as for the Barukzyes, it is utterly impossible that he can ever place the 
slightest confidence in any one of that aceursed race. We must try and bring 
him gradually round to entertain a more favourable opinion of his subjects.” 
There was thus a double hatred to be overcome. Where, then, was the attach- 
ment so loudly boasted in the Simla manifesto, and in which even yet both the 
‘governor-general and the envoy professed to have implicit faith? SB 
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Sir John Keane, made aware of the necessity of an immediate advance, was 
hastening forward with an escort to take the personal command, and fixed his 
head-quarters at Quettah on the 6th of April. The new arrangement, pre- 
viously made, now took effect, and the two divisions of the army of the Indus, 
the Bengal and the Bombay, were placed under the immediate command 
respectively of Sir Willoughby Cotton and General Wellshire. The latter 
appointment produced some dissatisfaction. General Nott, who was an older 
major-general than General Wellshire, thought that he himself, as well as the 
Company's service, was slighted by the preference given to his junior, appar- 
ently, as he alleged, for no better reason than because he was a queen’s officer, 
and remonstrated in as strong terms as the etiquette of the service would allow. 
It was in vain. The commander-in-chief adhered to his arrangement, and 
Nott, after he had even gone the length of tendering his resignation, quitted 
the divisional command which he had held under Sir Willoughby Cotton, to 
resume the command of the 2d Bengal brigade, with the additional mortifica- 
tion of knowing that it was to be left behind in garrison at Quettah, and con- 
sequently precluded from an active share in the coming struggle. 

As the halt at Quettah had consumed eleven days, no tine was to be lost, 
and the army again started the very next morning after Sir John Keane's 
arrival. It was now generally reported that the Candahar chiefs, after long 
and unaccountable delays, were at last mustering for the encounter. The very 
locality was named—the Kojuk Pass, almost as difficult as that of the Bolan. 
It proved a false alarm; and the next rumour was that Kohan Dil Khan, 
the principal chief of Candahar, while reserving the main body of his troops 
for the defence of his capital, had detached a large body of men, under two 
chiefs, on a secret expedition. One of the chiefs said to have been thus detached 
was Hajee Khan Kakur, and certainly, in so far as he was concerned, the rumour 
was soon falsified, for early on the morning of the 20th April that chief entered 
the British camp, at the head of about a hundred horsemen, and tendered his 
submission to the Shah. This was only one of a series of treacheries of which 
he had been guilty, and his new friends were destined to learn that it was not 
his last. His present defection, however, which it appears had been purchased 
by a bribe of 10,000 rupees (£1000), was important, and produced so much 
consternation among the Barukzye chiefs, who knew not how many others 
might have sold, or were prepared to sell themselves, that they abandoned 
all idea of defence, and prepared for flight. As soon as this was understood, 
Shah Shujah, who had been lagging in the rear, was again placed with his : 
contingent in the van, and was thus enabled, in name at least, to reach Candahar 
at the head of his own troops. He made his entrance on the 25th of April, nob 
only unopposed, but with some appearance of welcome, the sincerity of which, 
however, was very problematical. It is said indeed not to have beenjyolun- 
teered, but bought by a lavish distribution of money from the Caleutta 
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This was a resource in which the envoy appears to have had unbounded confid- «». 
ence, but Havelock doubtless takes a wiser view when, contrasting the results 
of success obtained by arms and by mercenary means, he says that “one hour” Ocsupatin 
of the former “outweighs the results of months of intrigue and negotiation,” and i 
that “the clash of steel for a few short moments will ever gain for the British, 

in the diffusion throughout Asia of an opinion of their strength, a greater 
advantage than all the gold in their coffers can purchase.” The opposite views 

thus taken may account for the very different impressions produced by the 

Shah’s reception. The envoy's account is, “We have, I think, been most 
fortunate every way. The Shah made a grand public entry into the city this 
morning, and was received with feelings nearly amounting to adoration.” 











Estaaxce To Tie Kosux Pass from Parush.—From Atkinson's Sketcbes in Afghanistan. 


Havelock speaking, not of the entrance into Candahar, but of a grand ceremony Shah Shu- 
of public recognition which took place on the Sth of May, in the plains lying rea 
immediately to the north of it, says: “Unless T have been deceived, all the 
national enthusiasm of the scene was entirely confined to his majesty’s imme- 
diate retainers; the people of Candahar are said to have viewed the whole affair 
with the most mortifying indifference. Few of them quitted the city to be 
present in the plains, and it was remarked with justice that the passage in the 
diplomatic programme, which prescribed a place behind the throne for ‘the 
populace, restrained by the Shah's troops,” was very superfluous.” Subsequent 
events go far to prove that Havelock’s impression is the more correct, but it is 
fair to add that he was not personally present, and that many of those who 
were present participated in the envoy’s delusion. 

On the 4th of May, by the arrival of the Bombay division, the whole forces 
of the army of the Indus, with the exception of those left bebind in garrison or , _. 
for observation at Bukkur, Shikarpoor, Dadur, Sukkar, and Quettah, were SS 
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Ap. 1s. encamped under the walls of Candahar. The pleasantness of relaxing after 
the fatigues of a most difficult and disastrous march, and the round of cere- 
Punait of monies and parades kept up for the purpose of enabling Shah Shujah to feel him- 
chiefs self, as he expressed it, “to be a king indeed,” appear for a time to have banished 
all thought of military operations, and not till the 12th of May, more than a 
fortnight after the arrival at Candahar, was it deemed necessary to look after 
its fugitive Barukzye chiefs. Brigadier Sale was then despatched in pursuit, 
at the head of a large body of troops composed mainly of the Shah's contingent, 
with a sprinkling of Europeans. It was obviously too late, and the only result 
was to learn that had more despatch been used it would have been crowned 
with success, since the chiefs with their families had been detained eight days 
on the left bank of the Helmund, unable to cross it, and in daily fear of being 
overtaken. Sale returned from his fruitless expedition on the 28th, the same 
day on which a striking exemplification was given of the lawless state of the 
country and the sanguinary spirit of its people. Several parties of officers had 
gone out to enjoy a day’s fishing in the Urghundab. All of them breaking up 
in good time returned in safety, except Lieutenants Inverarity and Wilmer, who 
lingered on the bank till after sunset. The appearance of armed men, sup- 
posed to belong to predatory gangs in the vicinity, ought to have put them 
on their guard, but with singular imprudenee they had sent off their horses 
Leni with their servants, and were not even armed. Proceeding home in the clear 
ematy. moon-light, Lieutenant Inverarity, who was considerably in’ advance of his 
companion, was suddenly assailed in a defile by armed men, eut down and say- 
agely mutilated. Lieutenant Wilmer, totally unconscious of what had happened, 
had no sooner reached the scene of the atrocity, than he was in like manner 
attacked, but happily by parrying the first blows with his walking-stick was 
able to flee and reach a detachment of the Shah's infantry. An armed party 
sent to the spot found Lieutenant Inverarity still alive, but so dreadfully 
mangled that he almost immediately expired. Shah Sbujah, on being informed 
of the atrocity, strongly expressed his abhorrence of it, and his determination to 
search out and punish the perpetrators; at the same time, blaming the im- 
prudence which gave them the opportunity of committing it, he showed what 
he thought of his new subjects by repeatedly exclaiming to the English 
officers around him, “O! gentlemen, you must be more cautious here: remem- 
ber you are not now in Hindoostan.” 
Ciyert On the 27th of June, the day on which Runjeet Sing breathed his last, the 
‘ahar. army moved from Candahar, leaving garrisons there and at Girishk, a fort 
immediately beyond the Helmund, which Brigadier Sale had captured on his 
expedition. The guns and mortars of the siege train, after being dragged with 
almost incredible difficulty through the Bolan and Kojuk passes, were also left 
behind. As yet there had been no occasion to use them, and it seems 
been hence inferred that they might in future be dispensed with. 
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rather an extraordinary inference, seeing that the fortress of Ghuznee, deemed .v. 1899. 
by the Afghans to be impregnable, lay in the very line of march, and must be — 
captured previous to the advance on Cabool. It was hoped, however, that it 4riva 
would be abandoned like Candahar, or that its defences would prove far weaker Ginzues, 
than Afghan exaggeration represented, When it was reached, on the 21st of 

July, the appearance and the means of resistance were at once seen to be for- 
midable. Ghuznee stood at the extremity of a range of hills which, sloping 
upwards, seemed to form the background to its fortifications. These cannot be 

better described than in the words of Captain Thomson, the chief engineer:— 
“When we came before it, on the morning of the 21st of July, we were very 

much surprised to find a high rampart in good repair, built on a scarped mound 

about thirty-five feet high, flanked by numerous towers, and surrounded by a 








‘Tous or Roxseer Sixo, at Goverdian.—From Sketches in the Punjab by a Lady. 


faisse braie and a wet ditch. The irregular figure of the enceinte gave a good tt» formia- 
flanking fire, whilst the height of the citadel covered the interior from the com- sua.” 
manding fire of the hills to the north, rendering it nugatory. In addition to this, 

the towers at the angles had been eularged ; screen walls had been built before 

the gates; the ditch cleared out and filled with water (stated to be unfordable), 

and an ontwork built on the right bank of the river so as to command the bed of 

it.” A nearer view having been obtained by clearing out some gardens in front, 

which the enemy had occupied, he observes, “This was not at all satisfactory ; 

the works were evidently much stronger than we had been led to anticipate, 

and such as our army could not venture to attack in a regular manner with the 

means at our disposal. We had no battering train, and to attack Ghuznee 

in form a larger train would be required than the enemy ever possessed. 

The great height of the parapet above the plain (sixty or seventy feet), with the 

wet ditch, were insurmountable tovanvattack merely ‘by mining ory & 
escalading.” os wo aid - u ro 
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The British army, brought thus recklessly in front of a fortress of a for- 
midable character, and to the strength of which, according to Sir John Keane's 
official account, the Afghans had for the last thirty years been yearly adding, 
had evidently a very gloomy prospect before it. Without regular means of 
taking the place, it must yet either capture it or commence a disastrous 
retreat. The garrison was 3500 strong, a large reinforcement from Cabool was 
expected, and the Ghiljies, through whose rugged territory, studded with 
mountain forts, the retreat must have been conducted; were, so far from cordi- 
ally welcoming Shah Shujah, disposed, like not a few of their countrymen, to 
take the first opportunity of convincing the invaders how much both he and 
they were detested by them. Most fortunately the engineers, on closely exam- 
ining the works, in order to ascertain whether some irregular mode of attack 
might not be adopted, discovered what seemed to be a tangible point in the 
Cabool gateway. “The road up to the gate was clear; the bridge over the ditch 
was unbroken; there were good positions for the artillery within 350 yards of 
the walls on both sides of the road, and we had information that the gateway 
was not built up, a reinforeement from Cabool being expected.” What a num- 
ber of coincidences which the besiegers could not have anticipated, and the 
existence of which must be attributed solely to their good fortune—a clear road, 
an unbroken bridge, and out of many gates a single one-not built up! On 
this discovery, the engineers reported to the commander-in-chief “that if he 
decided on the immediate attack of Ghuznee, the only feasible mode of attack, 
and the only one which held out a prospect of success, was a dash at the Cabool 
gateway, blowing the gate open by bags of powder.” Sir John Keane, thus 
instructed, could not hesitate. He had in fact brought his army into a position 
where there was no choice, and in resolving to burst open the gate, he did not 
so much exercise his judgment as yield to necessity. 

The resolution being formed, no time was lost in making the necessary 
preparations. As the Cabool gate was on the north-east side of the fort, the 
troops moved in two columns, and took up a position so as to command both 
the gate and the road to Cabool. The latter object had become important in 
consequence of a contident statement that Dost Mahomed in person was march- 
ing at the head of a considerable force to attempt the relief of Ghuznee. The 
orders for the attack were issued on the 22d of July, and were mainly as follows: 
“At twelve o'clock p.at, the artillery will commence moving toward the fort, 
and the batteries will follow each other in succession, at the discretion of the 
brigadier commanding. The guns must be placed in the most favourable posi- 
tions, with the right above the village on the hill north-east of the fortress, and 
their left amongst the gardens on the Cabool road. They must all be in posi- 
tion before daylight.” “The storming party will be under command of Briga- 
dier Sale, C.B,, and will be composed as follows—viz. the advance to , of 
the light comnanies of H.M.’s 2d and 17th regiments; of the (47th) ean 
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regiment, and of a flank company 13th light infantry, under the command of a.v. 18». 
Lieutenant-colonel Dennie, C.B.” “The main column will consist of H.M.’s 2d 
regiment of foot; of the (47th) European regiment, with the remainder of H.M.’s Assault of 
13th light infantry formed as skirmishers on the flanks; the latter will push aes 
into the fort with the rear of the main column. H.M.’s 17th regiment will be 

formed in swpport, and will follow the storming party into the works.” “The 

whole must quit their respective encampments in columns of companies at quarter 
distance, right in front, so as to insure their arrival at the place appointed for 

the rendezvous by two o'clock am.” “At half-past twelve o’clock the companies 

of the 13th light infantry, intended to act as skirmishers, will move up to cover 

in front of the gateway, and be ready to keep down any fire on the party of 
engineers who proceed to blow it open; this last party will move up to the 
gateway before daybreak, followed slowly, and at some distance, by the assault- 

ing column, On the chief engineer finding the opening practicable he will 

have the advance sounded for the column to push on; when the head of the 

column has passed the gateway, a signal must be made for the artillery to 

turn their fire from the walls of the town on the citadel.” “At twelve o'clock 

pM, three companies of native infantry (48th) will quit camp, and move round 

the’ gardens on the south of the town, where they will establish themselves, 

and about three AM. open a fire upon the place for the purpose of distracting 

the attention of the garrison.” The infantry of the division, not warned for 

duty, was to be formed as a reserve. These orders, which were to be con- 

sidered strictly “confidential for this night,” were to be communicated to the 

troops only in such portions “as might be absolutely necessary to secure com- 

pliance with their various provisions.” 

The explosion party, on whom, in the first instance, everything depended, Sten) 
consisted of Captain Peat of the Bombay, and Lieutenants Durand and Macleod ‘1 
of the Bengal army, three sergeants and eighteen sappers, carrying 300 Ibs. of 
powder in twelve sand-bags, with a hose seventy-two feet long. Headed by 
Lieutenant Durand the party moved steadily on, laid the hose, fired the train, 
and in less than two minutes gained tolerable cover. The explosion did its 
work effectually, and Dennie, at the head of his stormers, pushed forward to 
the gap which it had made. As the garrison. having no idea of the kind of 
attack intended, were taken completely by surprise, access was gained without 
much difficulty, and announced to the camp without by three loud cheers. 
While Sale was hastening up with the main column he was arrested by the 
information of one of the officers of engineers, who, confused and shattered by 
the explosion, against which, in his eagerness to witness the effect, he had not 
sufficiently sheltered himself, told him that the falling masses of stone and 
timber had so choked up the gateway that the storming party had been unable 
to enter. Crediting this information the brigadier sounded the retreat, and a 
halt took place which well nigh proved fatal. The garrison, when once aware 
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Av. 1st. of the real point of attack, rushed down to the gate, and Dennie and his party 
must soon have been overpowered had not the bugle, still sounding the advance, 
Persons! and the statement of another engineer convinced Sale that his first informant 
oe entied was mistaken. “Forward!” therefore, was the order again given, and a 
a desperate struggle took place among the ruins of the gateway. Sale himself 
made an almost miraculous escape, which we must permit Havelock to narrate. 
“One of their number (the garrison) rushing over the fallen timbers, brought 
down Brigadier Sale by a cut in the face with his sharp shansheer (sabre). 
The Afghan repeated his blow as his opponent was falling; but the pummel, 
not the edge of his sword this time took effect, though with stunning violence. 
He lost his footing, however, in the effort, and Briton and Afghan rolled 
together among the fractured timbers. Thus situated, the first care of the 








Guvzxns.—From Wingate's Storming of Ghuznee ati Khelat 


brigadier was to master the weapon of his adversary. He snatched at it, but 
one of his fingers met the edge of the trenchant blade. He quickly withdrew 
his wounded hand and adroitly replaced it over that of his adversary, so as to ~ 
keep fast the hilt of his shansheer. But he had an active and powerful oppon- 
ent, and was himself faint from the loss of blood. Captain Kershaw of the 13th, 
aide-de-camp to Brigadier Baumgardt, happened, in the melée, to approach the 
scene of conflict; the wounded leader recognized him and called to him for aid: 
Kershaw passed his drawn sabre through the body of the Afghan; but still the 
desperado continued to struggle with frantic violence. At length, in the fierce 
grapple, the brigadier for a moment got uppermost. Still retaining the weapon 
of his enemy in his left hand, he dealt him with his right a eut from his own 
sabre which cleft his skull from the crown to the eyebrows, The Mahometan 
shouted Ne Ullah! (0 God!) and never moved or spoke again.” = 


As soon as an entrance was secured there could be no doubt as to ; 
mate capture, but the fight was manfully maintained by the 
sire Geant 
Ceesve Hee the 
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more than 500 of their number had fallen sword in hand, Many more were A.D. 1898 
cut down without the walls in attempting to escape. Among the 1600 prisoners 
taken, was the governor Hyder Khan, a brother of Dost Mahomed. In the 
hope of a protracted defence the place had been provided with immense stores 
of grain and flour. These, together with a large number of horses and arms, 
and a considerable sum in money, formed a very valuable booty. 

The capture of Ghuznee, though good fortune had certainly a large share in Humane 
achieving it, was most honourable to the British arms, not only on account of propiat 
the valour and prowess displayed, but also of the moderation with which victory “= 
was used. Quarter was never asked in vain, and not a single female was out- 
raged. This fact, so rare under similar circumstances, well deserves special 
record, both for its own sake, and for the important lesson which it teaches. 

No spirit rations had been served out to the soldiers during the preceding fort- 
night. On this Havelock remarks: “No candid man of any military experi- 
ence will deny that the character of the scene in the fortress and the citadel 
would have been far different, if individual soldiers had entered the town 
primed with arrack, or if spirituous liquors had been discovered in the Afghan 
depéts.” In proportion to the exultation of the British was the consternation 
produced among the followers of Dost Mahomed. His son Afzul Khan, who 
had been hovering in the vicinity with a large force, with which he hoped to 
fall upon the besiegers when bafiled, dispirited, and exhausted by a protracted 
defence, took flight the moment he heard that Ghuznee had fallen, leaving his 
elephants and camp equipage behind him. His father was so enraged that he Sores 
refused to receive him, and loudly professed his determination to maintain the Matomed. 
struggle to the last. In this, however, he was not serious. His desperate 
position was manifest. In the early part of the campaign, supposing that the 
main attack would be made in concert with the Sikhs by the Khyber Pass, he 
had despatched his favourite son Akbar Khan in that direction, with the larger 
part of his forces, and had been obliged to recall him when made aware of the 
real quarter from which the greatest danger was to be apprehended. The 
Khyber Pass thus left unguarded made it comparatively easy for Colonel Wade 
to advance through it, with the force of which Prince Timour, Shah Shujah’s 
son, was nominal commander. Cabool was thus about to be attacked from two 
opposite directions, and it was vain to hope that any effectual resistance could 
be offered. Negotiation therefore seemed to be his only resource, and his 
brother Jubbar Khan, after the sanction of a council of war had been obtained, 
was despatched to the British camp for the purpose of ascertaining the kind of 
terms that might be expected His own proposal was to acknowledge Shah 
Shujah as his sovereign, provided he himself were guaranteed in the hereditary 
office of wuzeer or prime minister. This proposal seemed too extravagant to 
be listened to for a moment, and the only thing offered was what was called an 
honourable asylum within the British territories, on condition of immediate, ie 7 
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surrender. When the views of the parties were so diametrically opposed, it 
was useless to keep up the appearance of negotiation, and Jubbar Khan took 
his departure. 

Dost Mahomed began now to exhibit the energy of despair, and marched 
out at the head of his troops with a determination to give battle. It soon 
became apparent that he would be left entirely without the means. ‘To what- 
ever side he looked he saw only signs of lukewarmness and treachery. Entreaty, 
yemonstrance, and reproof were equally in vain, and his ranks thinned s0 
rapidly that only a handful of followers worthy of confidence remained. He 
therefore made a merit of necessity, and giving a formal discharge to all whom 
he knew to be longing for it, he followed the example of his Candahar brothers, 
and fled westward on the 2d of August in the direction of Bamian. On the 
following day the British army, now advancing from Ghuznee, were made 
acquainted with this important fact, and in order not to repeat the blunder by 
which the Candahar chiefs had been permitted to escape, it was resolved that 
no time should be lost in commencing the pursuit. The task was undertaken 
by Captain Outram, then acting as aide-de-camp to the commander-in-chief. 
It could not have been in better hands, but very unwisely Hajee Khan Kakur, 
who was already suspected of being as treacherous to his new as he had been 
to his old friends, was associated with him, and having the command of the 
principal part of the troops employed, was able to throw so many obstacles in 
the way, that the pursuit again proved fruitless. The army meanwhile con- 
tinued its march without interruption, and on the 7th of August Shah Shujab, 
mounted on a handsome and richly decorated Caboolee charger, and wearing a 
dress which glittered with diamonds, emeralds, and rubies, made a triumphant 
entry into his capital. “An ocean of heads,” says Havelock, “was spread oub 
in every direction,” and though there were no noisy acclamations, “the expres 
sion of countenances indicated a ready acquiescence, or something more, in the 
new state of things.” After making his way with difficulty through the dense 
files of people which choked the narrow streets, and reaching the Bala Hissar or 
palace, the Shah hastened up the great staircase, and ran with childish delight 
from apartment to apartment. The great object of his ambition had been at 
last secured. After thirty years of exile he was once more seated on the 
throne. 

‘The governor-general, replying to the despatch in which Sir John Keane 
described the Shah’s entry into Cabool, expressed his high gratification. “It is 
to be hoped,” he said, “that the measure which has been accomplished of restor- 
ing this prince to the throne of his ancestors, will be productive of peace and 
prosperity over the country in which he rules, and will confirm the just influ- 
ence of the British government in the regions of Central Asia.” On this view 
further interference was unnecessary, and little more remained than to fulfil 
the promise of the Simla manifesto, by withdrawing the British troops. Tae 
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tunately, the Shah's alleged popularity had proved delusive, and could no a.p.1880, 
longer be regarded by the most sanguine as sufficient to insure the stability of 

the new order of things. While hedged round by British bayonets the restored 4 British 
throne might be safe, but were this security withdrawn it would fall as bere 
suddenly as it had been reared. In short, it was no longer possible to dispute “”"* 
the accuracy of the prediction attributed to the Duke of Wellington, that when 

Cabool was reached the most difficult part of the task which the British 
government had undertaken would only begin. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Partial withdrawal of Dritish troops from A fghanistan—Capture of Khelat—Surrender of Dost Mahomed 
—Commencing disturbances—Outbreak at Cabool—Gross mismanagement—Disasters. 


HAH SHUJAH, though he must have had many misgivings as Shab Shu 
to the future, professed to believe that the work of restoring Squmt 
} him to the throne was accomplished, and therefore deemed it ae 
4, becoming to employ some method by which he could at once 

% commemorate the event, and testify his gratitude to those by 
whom instrumentality it had been achieved. He accordingly addressed a 
letter to her majesty, which, after mentioning how he had, ‘by the favour of 
God and the exceeding kindness of the British government,” ascended the 
throne of his ancestors, continued thus:—*I have been for some time consider- 
ing by what means I could reward the gentlemen and troops who accompanied 
me, for all the troubles and dangers they have undergone for my sake. I have 
now fully resolved upon instituting an order, to be designated the Order of the 
Dooranee Empire (Nishan-Door-Dooran), to be divided into three classes.” 
‘The first class he wished to confer on the governor-general, the commander-in- 
chief, the envoy, Sir Alexander Burnes, and Colonel Wade; the other two 
classes were to be conferred on the individuals named in an accompanying list; 
and he had, moreover, determined to have a medal struck, “commemorative of 
the battle of Ghuznee,” and to confer it “on every officer and soldier present 
on that glorious occasion.” “I have the fullest confidence,” he concluded, “in 
the kind consideration for my wishes, which is felt by my royal sister; and I 
feel assured that she will be graciously pleased to permit the gentlemen and 
soldiers above mentioned to wear the decoration which I shall confer upon 
them, so that a memorial of me may be preserved, and that the fame of the 
glorious” exploits achieved in this quarter may resound throughout the whole 
rola” Se Sk uh 
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AD. 1899. While Shah Shujah was thus assuming the airs of a mighty potentate, and 
"__ giving the name of empire to the comparatively limited portion of Afghanistan 
Witharewal which nominally acknowledged his authority, his British allies were anxiously 
etn considering how far it might be possible to withdraw their troops and leave 
Asie” him to depend on his own resources. The hope held out by the Simla manifesto, 
that his own subjects and adherents would so rally around him as to render 
foreign aid unnecessary had been disappointed, but it was still thought that 
a single brigade, consisting of five or six regiments, might suffice. By this 
means the two capitals of Cabool and Candahar, and the important posts of 
Ghuznee, Quettah, and Jelalabad might be effectually secured, and the rest of 
the British army permitted to withdraw, the Bengal division by the Khyber, 
and the Bombay division by the Bolan Pass, It soon appeared that the force 
thus proposed to be left would be inadequate. Dost Mahomed, instead of 
continuing his flight, had found an asylum in the north, and was reported to 
be levying troops for the purpose of resuming the contest; the Ghiljies and 
several other mountain tribes were giving unequivocal signs of hostility; Shah 
Kamran, at Herat, forgetting the deliverance which had recently been procured 
for him mainly through British interference, was engaged with his unprincipled 
minister, Yar Mahomed, in intriguing with Persia; and Russia, so far from 
abandoning the aggressive schemes which she had verbally repudiated, seemed 
bent on giving practical effect to them by an expedition against the Khan of 
Khiva. All these things considered, it was resolved that instead of a single 
brigade, nearly the whole of the Bengal division of the army should continue 
in Afghanistan. 
vee The Bombay division of the army, commanded as before by General 
Khelat.  Wellshire, commenced its march homewards on the 18th of September, 1839. 
Its movements were not intended to be wholly peaceful, for instruction had 
been given to pay a hostile visit hy the way to Khelat, and punish Mebrab 
Khan for alleged infringements of the treaty which bound him to furnish the 
British army with supplies, and suppress the marauding parties which harassed 
it on its march. These obligations he had not performed, but he had endea- 
voured to justify himself by pleading that the state of the country rendered 
the performance of them impossible. The excuse was certainly not without 
foundation, and might perhaps have been accepted as sufficient, had it not 
been deemed necessary to inflict punishment by way of example, In the pro- 
ceedings against Mehrab Khan there was therefore more séverity than 
justice. A victim was wanted, and it was Mehrab Khan’s fate to furnish it 
Accordingly, on arriving at Quettah, General Wellshire, directing the main _ 
body of his troops to continue their march by the Bolan Pass, proceeded, on the 
‘4th of November, at the head of a detachment, mustering in all about 1000 
bayonets, together with six light field-pieces, the engineer corps, 
irregular horse, and arrived on the 13th before Khelat, situated about 
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five miles to the S.S.W. It was a place of sufficient importance to be regarded .v. AD. 1899, 
as the capital of Beloochistan, and in addition to the natural defence of a com- 
manding site, in a difficult and mountainous country, was well fortified and 
strongly garrisoned. General Wellshire indeed admits that, as in the case of 
Ghuznee, its strength had been underrated. 

As Mehrab Khan, when first threatened, had been profuse in apologies and rota 
professions of friendship, it had been rather hastily concluded that he would“ 
prefer submission to the risks of resistance. It now appeared that he was 
actuated by a very different spirit. When the invading force was within two 
marches of his capital, a letter was received from him, which left no doubt as 
to his determination to resist. It spoke, indeed, of negotiation as still pending, 
and directed a halt of the British troops, that an opportunity might be given of 








Kurtat—the Cauinhar Gare —From Kennedy + Campaign in Cabool 


completing it, but at the same time treathed defiance, by threatening them with 
the consequences should they presume to advance another stage. To show 
that this was no idle threat a body of Beloochee horse made their appearance 
shortly after the British had resumed their march, and without asking or wait- 
ing for explanation, galloped up to the head of the advancing column and 
discharged their matchlocks. When a nearer approach brought Khelat itself 
in sight, its adjoining heights were crowned with masses of soldiers, who 
apparently disdaining the protection which the walls would have given them, 
seemed preparing to try their strength in the open field. If they had any such 
intention it was soon abandoned. A few discharges of artillery compelled them 
to a precipitate flight, and allowed a small body of troops, who were rapidly 
advancing to storm the heights, to take possession of them without a struggle. 
This success was immediately followed by another of greater importance. The 
place had only two gates. One of these was seized before the fugitives, “yah 
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AD.1899. were entering it in confusion, had time to close it, and the other, after a few 
rounds of shot, was so far demolished that a party, stationed for the purpose, 

Captureot rushed in and made good their footing within it. The garrison, thus cut off 

Khelst. from all means of. escape, retired into the citadel, and fighting with the energy 
of despair, succeeded for a time in resisting all attempts to force an entrance. 
Orders had therefore been given to blow open the gates by bags of gunpowder, 
but before they could be executed the artillery, placed on a commanding height 
and served with admirable precision, rendered them unnecessary, and the 
capture was completed. Among the slain, estimated at 400, was Mehrab Khan 
himself; the prisoners amounted nearly to 2000. The British loss was only 37 
killed and 107 wounded. 

patie Though the Bombay division had, as already mentioned, commenced its 

Afghanistan. march homewards on the 18th of September, the final arrangements with regard 
to the occupation of Afghanistan had not been announced. At length, how- 
ever, on the 2d of October, it was intimated by a general order that “the whole 
of the Ist (Bengal) division of infantry, the 2d (Bengal)-cavalry, and No. 6 
light field battery, with a detachment of thirty sappers, were to remain 
under the command of Sir Willoughby Cotton.” The remainder of the troops 
were to move toward Hindoostan on a day to be afterwards fixed. By a 
subsequent order, issued on the 9th of October, the posts of the different 
portions of the army of occupation were definitely fixed as follows:—“Her 
Majesty's 13th light infantry, three guns of No. 6 light field battery, and 
the 35th native infantry to remain in Cabool, and to be accommodated in the 
Bala Hissar. The 48th native infantry, the 4th brigade and detachment of 
sappers and miners, with a ressalah of Skinner’s horse, to be stationed at 
Jelalabad. Ghuznee to be garrisoned by the 16th native infantry, a ressalah 
of Skinner’s horse, and such details of his majesty Shah Shujah’s as are avail- 
able, The whole to be under the command of Major Maclaren. Candahar will 
have for its garrison the 42d and 43d native infantry, 4th company, 2d 
battalion artillery, a ressalah of the 4th local horse, and such details of his 
majesty Shah Shujah’s troops as may be available. Major-general Nott will 
command,” 

StahShaiah ‘The arrangements for the occupation of the country having thus been com- 

Solana pleted, the troops not deemed necessary started for India on the 15th of October, 
accompanied by Sir John Keane, and commenced their march in the direction 
of the Khyber Pass. Shah Shujah himself also abandoned his capital to escape 
the rigours of the approaching winter, by removing his court temporarily to 
Jelalabad, which possesses a much milder climate than Cabool. The envoy; 
as a matter of course, accompanied him, but Sir Alexander Burnes remained 
behind to act as his substitute. The native administration was left in less 
worthy hands, and the leading officials, both at Cabool and Candahar, i 
of reconciling the people to the new order of things, only exasperated 
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extortion and general mismanagement. The interference of the British, .p. 180. 
restricted as it was to remonstrance, was totally inadequate to remedy the evils 
thus produced, the only effect often being to bring the two authorities into Congratula- 
collision, and expose them to a common hatred and contempt. Meanwhile, the fits ot 
military successes were duly acknowledged at home. The army received the {'/ 
thanks of both Houses of Parliament, the governor-general, raised a step in the 
peerage, became Earl of Auckland, the commander-in-chief Baron Keane of 
Ghuznee, the envoy a baronet, Colonel Wade a knight, and various other dis- 
tinctions and promotions were distributed with a liberal hand. Notwithstand- 

ing many warnings to the contrary, the general belief at this time undoubtedly 

was that the principal object of the Afghan expedition had been triumphantly 
accomplished, and that the effect would be to give Great Britain a decided and 
permanent ascendency in the countries immediately west of the Indus. 

While this flattering prospect was sanguinely entertained at home, new pad om 
causes of apprehension had arisen. The death of Runjeet Sing had endangered aud alarms, 
our friendly relations with the Sikhs. Not only had the obligations imposed 
on them by the tripartite treaty been evaded, but the new government, only 
nominally held by Runjeet Sing’s imbecile son Kuruk Sing, and really admin- 
istered by his turbulent grandson Nao Nehal Sing, was suspected of fomenting 
disturbances in Afghanistan, and actually intriguing for the restoration of the 
Barukzyes. The failure of the Russian expedition against Khiva had not yet 
been ascertained, and Burnes, installed at Cabool, was writing letters, in one 
of which he says, “We have brought upon ourselves some additional half million 
of annual expenditure, and ere 1840 ends, I predict that our frontiers and those . 
of Russia will touch—that is, the states dependent on either of us will—and 
that is the same thing” The envoy participating in these alarms, did not 
hesitate to declare that “unless Lord Auckland act with vigour and prompti- 
tude to secure and open our rear, we shall soon be between two fires, if not 
under them. Trance and Russia are advancing with only the remote contin- 
gency of profit to stimulate them. We are supine, whilst our inactivity will 
probably be the cause of our ruin. France gratuitously supplies Persia with 
30,000 muskets, at a time when Persia may be said to be at war with us. IT 
cannot, though I have repeatedly and earnestly pressed my request.” 

In explanation of the envoy’s complaint, it is necessary to mention that he pleas 
had begun to dream of playing what he called a great game in Central Asia, Central Asia 
and had failed in obtaining the governor-general’s countenance to it, He """" 
would have rushed into a war with the Sikhs for the purpose of compelling 
them to give a free passage at all times to the British troops across their 
frontiers Such a passage, he alleged, was absolutely necessary in order to 
keep open the communications with India and Hindoostan. Not satisfied with 
thus “macadamizing” the Punjab, he would have punished Shah Kamran and. _ 
“Yar Mahomed at Herat, by wresting that territory from them, sed making LG 
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A.D. 1s10. present of it to Shah Shujah. Another part of his plan would have been to 
"despatch a force to Bokhara, whose barbarous khan had commenced that series 
Stoddart of outrages which he crowned at last by the atrocious murder of Stoddart and 
inBotlars Conolly. By the expedition to Bokhara he wished not only to compel the 
release of Stoddart, who was then, by a gross violation of the law of nations, 
pining in a loathsome dungeon, but secure the important political object of 
severing the connection which had recently been formed between the khan and 
Dost Mahomed. The latter, after various adventures, had sought an asylum 
from the former, and been received with open arms, and there was therefore 
ground to apprehend that an effort would be made at the head of a formidable 
army to re-establish the Barukzye ascendency in Afghanistan, The enyoy 
would have anticipated this danger, and talked of an expedition to Bokhara as 
“conveniently feasible, if entered upon at the proper season of the year.” He 
expected, as the result, to compel “the Shab of Bokhara to release Stoddart, to 
evacuate all the countries on this side of the Oxus, and to pay the expenses of 
the expedition.” The execution of this wild scheme, never seriously entertained 
except by the envoy himself, was soon seen to be unnecessary, in so fur at 
least as it was designed to destroy the influence of Dost Mahomed with the 
Khan of Bokhara. The friendship of the two chiefs dissolved of its own accord, 
an open rupture ensued, and Dost Mahomed, after being subjected to indignity 
as a prisoner, was glad to make his escape into the territory of the Wulleo of 
Khooloom, under whose protection his own family were then residing, and by 
whose aid he hoped to gain over several Usbek chiefs to his interest. 
ee Shah Shujah and his court, as soon as the winter was past, prepared to 
ot Atzhn- return to Cabool, and took their departure from Jelalabad in the latter part of 
= April, 1840. The state of the country continued to be very unsatisfactory, and 
the enyoy, unable any longer to shut his eyes to the fact, was obliged to con- 
fess that on looking at the future he anticipated “anything but a bed of roses.” 
Dost Mahomed had, as we have seen, made his escape into the territories of the 
Wullee of Khooloom, and was thus in dangerous proximity to the Afghan 
frontiers on the north-west. It had been expected, indeed, that an event which 
had recently occurred would make him hesitate before recommencing hostilities 
Before his arrival at Khooloom, his family, previously resident there under the 
charge of his brother Jubbar Khan, had, after some negotiation, been brought 
by the latter to the outpost at Bamian, and placed under British protection, oF 
in other words surrendered as prisoners, without any other stipulation in their 
favour than that of honourable treatment. Under these circumstances Dost 
Mahomed was somewhat in the position of a party who had given hostages for 
his good behaviour. It soon appeared, however, that he was ngt to be thus 
restrained from once more attempting to regain his power. When reminded of — 
the danger to which he was exposing his family, he only answered, “T have ; 
family; I have buried my wives and children;” and continued in co 
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the Wullee to levy troops for the avowed purpose of once more trying his for- .v. 1810. 
tune in Afghanistan. ae 

In other quarters the signs of approaching disturbance were equally mani- Expedition 
fest. The Ghiljies inhabiting the central portion of the mountainous districts Ghiyic. 
which extend in a north-east direction between Candahar and Cabool, had 

. from the first given unequivocal signs of hostility, and by the extent of their 
depredations inflicted such severe losses that it became necessary to send a 
detachment against them. It was headed by Captain Outram, who did the 
duty so effectually that many of the Ghiljie chiefs fled to the north and sought 
refuge among Dost Mahomed’s other adherents. After remaining here for a 
few months they ventured to return, and having re-occupied their forts resumed 
their former practices with even greater boldness than before. General Nott, 
in command at Candahar, was obliged in consequence, in the beginning of April, 
1840, to adopt measures for their suppression. At first the force employed for 
this purpose consisted only of a party of her Majesty's 2d cavalry, and a few of 
the 4th local horse, in all 210 men, under Captains Taylor and Walker, 
supported by a detachment of infantry, under Captain Codrington, and accom- 
panied by a body of Afghans, forming part of the troops of Shah Shujah; but 
afterwards, when the extent of the resistance to be anticipated was better 
ascertained, it was deemed necessary to detach a reinforcement, consisting of 
her Majesty's 5th regiment of infantry, and four guns of the 2d troop of horse 
artillery, under Captain Anderson. On the 16th of May the Ghiljie chiefs, Rogagenent 
now in open rebellion, were found in force at Tazee, in the vicinity of the 
Turnuk. When summoned to submit, they replied that they had 12,000 men at 
their command, and being fully satisfied of the justice of their cause, had no 
fear of the issue. Their real number was about 3000, strongly posted on 
adjoining heights. Notwithstanding bis inferiority in numbers, Captain 
Anderson immediately prepared for the encounter. It was maintained by the 
Ghiljies for some time with great gallantry, but after they had made two 
charges and been repulsed, in the first instance by the destructive fire of the 
artillery and in the second at the point of the bayonet, their courage failed, 
and they fled to their mountain fastnesses. 

Notwithstanding the severe chastisement thus inflicted, the rebellion seemed coe 
to gather strength, and so large a body of insurgents had concentrated in the threatened, 
vicinity of Khelat-i-Ghiljie, that it was deemed necessary to make preparations 
against it on a larger scale. Accordingly, Sir Willoughby Cotton, in a letter to 
General Nott, appointing him “to the command of the force to be employed in 
tranquillizing the Ghiljie country,” intimated his intention to send strong 
detachments from Cabool and Ghuznee, to unite with the troops which might 
accompany him from Candahar. Nott convinced that the insurrection was not 
so formidable as was supposed at head-quarters, and having, moreover, some » = 
apprehension of a rising in Candahar itself, took with him only a small portio1 tf 
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a.v.1s, of the 43d native infantry. The event proved the accuracy of his views. 
The Ghiljies, after all their boastings, scarcely ventured to resist, and the chiefs 
who headed them either submitted or fled. As it was hardly to be expected 
that tribes so turbulent would, if again left to themselves, remain tranquil, it 
was resolved to keep them in check by means of a permanent force, stationed 
in the vicinity, at Hoolan Robart, commanding a mountain pass of that name. - 
The envoy, doubtful if tranquillity could be secured by this means, had 
recourse to others, in which he had greater confidence, and agreed to pay the 
Ghiljie chiefs 30,000 rupees (£3000) annually, on condition of their abstaining 
from marauding, and giving free passage through the country. 
oo ill General Nott, it has been mentioned, was apprehensive of a rising in Can- 
dahar, and for this reason among others refrained, when setting out for Khelat- 
i-Ghiljie, from taking with him any lange body of troops. From letters found 
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in the possession of the prisoners taken at Tazee, he discovered that certain 
chiefs residing at Candahar were in hopes that the garrison would be so weak- 
ened in providing for the Ghiljie expedition as to give them a favourable oppor- 
tunity of rising, and massacring every European and Hindoo within the city. 
The fact that such a plot had been formed is a strong proof of the general 
hatred with which Shah Shujah and his allies were regarded. Nor is it difficult 
to find the explanation. According to Nott’s account, which even supposing 
it to be somewhat coloured, was doubtless substantially correct, nothing could 
be more atrocious than the manner in which the government was conducted. 
Prince Timour, the Shahzada, or heir-apparent of Shah Shujah, accompanied 
by one of his brothers, was ruling at Candahar as his father’s representative. 
The mode in which he discharged this duty Nott thus describes: “The fact i8 
that the plunder, the robbery, and cruel oppression committed by the a 
and followers of his highness Prince Timour, have been such as to ot 
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feelings of the natives, and sure I am, that should opportunity offer, these cruel .v. 1840. 
and shameful proceedings will be retaliated upon the froops léft in this country, — 
Never in all history have I read of such plunder, cruelty, and oppression as I 
witnessed in this camp.” ‘The houses and corn-fields of the unfortunate inhabi- 

tants are entered, their property plundered, and the owners cut and wounded 

in the most cruel manner.” 

The cruel treatment above described took place at Hoolan Robart during be seg 
the expedition to Khelat-i-Ghiljie, but as it was under the immediate eye of ty oan 
Prince Timour, who was personally present, he was undoubtedly responsible Saree 
for it. General Nott, adopting this view, acted upon it with his usual decision. 
Having caused the plundered property and the plunderers to be seized, he 
intimated to the Shabzada and Captain Nicolson, the political resident, that 
he did not wish to interfere with his highness’s servants, but as the plundered 
property had been brought into his camp, the inhabitants naturally looked to 
him for redress, and therefore, if those to whom the duty properly belonged 
did not punish the robbers, he himself would. The subsequent procedure is 
thus detailed in a letter to his daughters:—“The politicals blustered in the 
name of the prince. My answer was short: ‘You are in possession of my deter- 
mination, which I shall carry into effect at sunset unless you send your people 
to punish the marauders in my presence, and as an example to all.’ Well, sunset 
came, when I had the fellows tied up and flogged, in presence of the poor 
inhabitants who had been plundered and robbed. I restored their property to 
them, and they went away rejoicing. I told the prince and politicals that 
unless a stop was put to such atrocious conduct, I would separate my camp 
from that of the prince. I fancy they have represented the whole to the Cabool 
authorities, who will not, I should think, dare to write to me on the subject. 

Yet they may, and how it will end I neither know nor care; I will never allow 
of such scenes in a camp under my command.” 

That General Nott was right in the course which he adopted can scarcely Nott's moto 
be questioned, but he judged too favourably of the “politicals” and the “Cabool imi 
authorities” when he thought that they would not dare to write him on the 
subject. Captain Nicolson, who had at first protested “most strongly” against 
General Nott’s intention, and plainly told him that he would not allow the 
prince’s people to be punished “upon inquiry made by others than the prince 
himself, or his responsible adviser myself,” lost not a moment after the punish- 
ment was inflicted in forwarding a complaint to the enyoy. “The prince,” he 
assured him, “was evidently deeply hurt, and had said that ‘though he had 
accompanied Sir C. Wade from Loodiana, and spent much of his time with 
British troops, this was the first time he had met with conduct which would 
doubtless produce a very bad effect on the Kuzzilbashes about his highness’s 
person, and lower him in the estimation of all the subjects of the Shah.” On 
receiving this complaint Sir William Macnaghten fired at once. The more the 
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Ap.is. reality of power was denied to the dynasty which he was labouring so earnestly 





to establish, the more tenaciously he clung to its shadow, and he was therefore 


Noitt’s mote always forward to resent any effront offered to the Shah or any of the members 


of repress- 


ing the 


of his family. In accordance with these feelings, he laid the correspondence on 


ee the subject before Sir Willoughby Cotton as commander-in-chief, accompanying 


officers. 


it with a letter, in which he said, “I need not dwell on the anxiety of the 
governor-general in council, that in the difficult and perilous position we occupy 
in this country, the greatest possible respect and tenderness should be shown 
for the honour and feelings of his majesty; and should you concur with me in 
thinking that, in the act which has proved so offensive to the prince, Major- 
general Nott has deviated from those 
principles, I have to request that you 
will be good enough to convey to him 
your opinion in such terms as may effec- 
tually prevent his falling into a similar 
error in future.” Sir Willoughby ap- 
plied to General Nott for explanation, 
and on receiving it gave his official 
opinion in very decided terms, “The 
system of plunder which appears to have 
been carried on in the camp by the fol- 
lowers of the Shahzada was atrocious; 
and although Tregret that Major-general 
Nott was driven to the necessity of pun- 
ishing the prince's servants, yet as the 
Kuax, Chief of the Juwansheor Kuzei- POlitieal agent, to whom he states that 
nef Aghunan. Nn '—FrmHersGuancer he fruitlessly applied on several occa- 
sions, would not check the prevailing dis- 
orders, it became General Nott’s duty to take measures to arrest proceedings so 
disgraceful, and tending to alienate the feelings of the people both from the 
British troops and from his majesty’s government.” His concluding remarks 
deserve quotation: “I am sensible of the objects of the government in main- 
taining by all means the dignity of the Shah and his family, and of impressing 
upon the people of the country the proofs of his independence; but I presume 
that it is not intended to sacrifice the discipline and order of the army, or the 
credit of the nation for justice and moderation 5 and instead of being offended, 
I should humbly imagine that any prince, either European or Asiatic, would 
feel obliged to the general commanding for affording prompt justice to his ill- 
treated and oppressed peasantry.” The question ought now to have heen set 
at rest, but Sir William Macnaghten, describing the punishment inflicted by 
General Nott as “an unnecessary act of violence,” urged the governor-gehieh- 
Ure 
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to prevent the repetition of it, “if for no other reason than that it cannot fail a.p. 180. 
of being prejudicial to our interests, as proving to the people of Afghanistan = 
the truth of the rumours so industriously circulated by our enemies to the effect Genera 
that the government of the country has been assumed by us, and that Shah tlt 
Shujah-ul-Moolk is a mere puppet in our hands.” Lord Auckland was only {R2yv""” 
too much disposed to maintain the Shah’s dignity at all hazards, and to view "el 
any apparent encroachment upon it with “great regret and displeasure.” 

Almost therefore as a matter of course, his views coincided with those of the 

envoy, and Sir Willoughby Cotton was instructed to inform General Nott that 

his conduct in arrogating to himself “the power of punishing the servants of 

the Shah’s son and representative within his majesty’s dominions, where the 
Shahzada was actually in the exercise of the vice-regal functions, had excited” 

extreme surprise “in the governor-general in council, and created” an impres- 

sion unfavourable as to his “discretion and perfect fitness for delicate duties in 

such a country.” 

The triumph thus given to the envoy, by the censure of a distinguished New ti» 
officer for an alleged encroachment on the Shah’s dignity must have been a 
poor compensation to him for the increasing difficulties of his position. His 
grand game in Asia, which would necessarily have led to new wars, and 
increased an expenditure already felt to be overwhelming, had met with no 
countenance, and it was every day becoming more doubtful if Shah Shujah’s 
throne, hedged though it was with British bayonets, could long be maintained. 
So far from settling down into tranquillity, the country was becoming more 
disturbed. The revolt of the Ghiljies, and the threatened insurrection in 
Candahar, have been already mentioned, and in whatever direction we turn a 
similar spirit is found to prevail. When Khelat was captured and Mehrab 
Khan slain, it became necessary to provide for the future government of the 
territory. The plan adopted was to annex it as a dependency to Shah Shujah’s 
dominions, and give the government of it to a new khan who was willing to 
accept it on this condition, and was also believed to be sincerely attached to 
British interests. Newaz Khan, the individual selected, belonged to a collateral 
branch of the ruling family, but this relationship, instead of conciliating his 
Beloochee countrymen, only made his acceptance of the title more odious to 
them. The youthful son of Mehrab Khan was not slow to avail himself of 
the strong feeling manifested in his favour, and no sooner made his appear- 
ance than the tribes hastened to rally around him. Though the danger 
must have been foreseen, no precautions were taken. The insurgents easily 
made themselves masters of the capital, and with the concurrence of Newaz 
Khan himself, who to avoid a worse fate was glad to abdicate, seated Mehrab 
Khan's son as the rightful heir upon the throne. Among the prisoners was 
Lieutenant Loveday, a British officer, who after some months of captivity was 
barbarously murdered. 
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A.D. 1840. During the various insurrections which accompanied or followed the 
revolution in Khelat, disaster on more than one occasion befell British troops. 
Detachment A detachment of 50 horse and 150 foot, under Lieutenant Clark of the 2d Bom- 
etl bay grenadiers, while proceeding from the fort of Kahun, situated in the south- 
east of Afghanistan, about twenty miles west of the Suliman Mountains, for the 
purpose of obtaining supplies, was suddenly attacked by a body of 2000 
Beloochees, and after much unavailing gallantry, cut off to a man, Shortly 
afterwards the fort itself was attacked, and its small garrison, ably commanded 
by Captain Brown of the 50th native infantry, while making a valiant defence 
was in rv of being starved into surrender. Major Clibborn of the Ist 
Bombay grenadiers was therefore detached from. Sukkur on the 12th of August 
with a convoy for its relief The convoy consisted of 1200 camels and 600 
bullocks; the escort mustered 464 bayonets, 34 rank and file of artillery, and 
eh three twelve-pounder howitzers. At Poolajee, a reinforcement of 200 Poonah 
expedition. and Scinde irregular horse was received, and the whole proceeded through a 
country presenting the most formidable difficulties. On the 81st of August, the 
pass of Nuffoosk came in sight, and presented an appearance by which the 
stoutest hearts were appalled. The road to be traversed led ziz-zag up the side 
of a precipitous mountain, the crest of which was crowned by a body of the 
enemy, who, as soon as the convoy appeared, gave notice to the surrounding 
country by setting fire to a beacon light. Though his troops were already ex- 
hausted by a long and toilsome march, and suffering dreadfully from thirst 
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which there was no means of allaying, Major Clibborn immediately prepared to 
storm the pass. The result was disastrous. After the storming party had 
nearly gained the head of the pass, they were assailed by rocks and stones hurled 
down from the summit, and a murderous fire was opened upon them 

they were unable to return with any effect. During the confusion 
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by this unequal conflict, the Beloochees, pouring down from the ridges sword in «.p. 1810. 
hand, bore all before them. Not satisfied with thus clearing the pass, they 
rushed into the plain and advanced to the very muzzles of the guns before they 

could be dispersed. Their loss must have 
been very great, but it could be borne far 
more easily than that of their victors, of 
whom 150 had fallen. Nor was this all. 
During the action most of the camel-men 
had absconded after plundering the com- 
missariat, and the gun-horses were gone, so 
that both the guns and the convoy with the 
stores and camp equipage were necessarily 
abandoned. With the utmost difficulty, and 
the loss of many additional lives, a retreat 
to Poolajee, more than fifty miles distant, 
was effected. 

The more immediate effect of Major 
Clibborn’s disaster was to leave the fort of 
Kahun without supplies and almost at the 
merey of the enemy. Captain Brown, who 
held it with a garrison of only three com- 
panies of native infantry with one gun, was Boag hig pe 
at last compelled to surrender, but succeeded 
by the gallantry of his defence in obtaining honourable terms, Simultaneous etn 
outbreaks took place over the whole country, and serious attacks were made 01 breaks. 
Quettah and other British posts. As these were repulsed without much difficulty, 
it is unnecessary to give the details; but in order to show that success was in most 
instances owing much more to good fortune and to the discipline and courage 
of our soldiers than to any wisdom in the arrangements of their superiors, it 
may be worth while to quote the following passage from a letter of General 
Nott to Sir Willoughby Cotton. After deprecating the withdrawal of any part 
of the 424 and 43d regiments garrisoning Candahar, and declaring that “if any 
accident should occur to these regiments by detaching parties from them before 
reinforcements shall arrive, the game in this part of the Shah’s dominions 
would be at an end,” he continues thus: “Captain Bean confines his ideas to 
that miserable dog-hole Quettah, and dictates the troops to be sent to that 
place from Candahar. ‘One regiment of regular infantry, four guns (out of six), 
and 300 horse;’ (all now at Candahar), without noting the object in view! I 
could earnestly wish the envoy and minister to impress upon these gentlemen 
(the political residents) the propriety of at all times confining their application 
to stating the object, and leaving the means to the officer in command But Le 
they reverse the order of things by ealling for and particularizing the nuchal ot 
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Av.140, of guns, infantry, and cavalry, without stating the object in view. Now no 
officer of common understanding would pay the least attention to such a call. 
Injadiciows The officer placed at Killah Abdoollah for the purpose of watching and keeping 
Cee open the Kojuk Pass, quits his post, takes a trip to Quettah, from whence he is sent 
Ytigus- With others to beat the enemy (so report says) out of Moostung, without having 
‘stan. the means of attacking 300 men. Away they gallop; and no sooner do they 
get sight of the place than they find it necessary to turn round, and gallop back 
again with the enemy at their heels! Even such a silly, paltry affair must have 
a ruinous effect among the half-savage, half-civilized, but brave mountaineers. 
Whose orders is this gentleman at the Kojuk under? The province of Shawl 
was, in general orders, placed under my command; yet a serious attack has 
been made on the post of Quettah, and other attacks foolishly provoked in its 
vicinity, and the officer commanding in Shaw] never reports, never sends me a. 
line on the subject, although the safety of the whole country from Ghuznee to 
the Bolan, and even to Sukkur, might have been compromised, and all this in 
consequence of the unmilitary and extraordinary orders issued to the Shah’s 
troops. I repeat, that if this system is to be continued, disaster must follow.” 
ome The revolution effected in Khelat, so serious in itself, and so dangerous as 
an example of successful resistance to the new order of things, could not be 
tolerated, and it was therefore determined either to oust Nusseer Khan, 
Mehrab Khan’s son, from the throne which his own sword and the affections of 
his countrymen had purchased for him, or at all events only to permit him to 
hold it, like his predecessor, as an acknowledged dependant of Shah Shujah. 
In this instance, the person appointed to conduct the military operations was 
wisely selected, and General Nott, in obedience to an official despatch from the 
envoy and the commander-in-chief, dated 3d September, 1840, proceeded to 
take the necessary steps for the recapture of Khelat. The leading article in 
his instructions was as follows:—‘ The terms to be offered to the rebels now in 
possession of Khelat are, first, unconditional surrender, and an assurance that 
the son of Mehrab Khan will be recognized by the British government and his 
majesty Shah Shujah-ul-Moolk as the lawful chief of Beloochistan, on his 
agreeing immediately to proceed to Cabool to pay personal homage to his 
majesty, and on his agreeing to subscribe to such other conditions as it may be 
thought proper to impose.” This instruction was very unpalatable to Nott, 
who, writing to his daughters, thus animadverted upon it: “I am disgusted. 
They most unjustly dethroned Mehrab Khan, and placed a tool of Shah Shujah’s 
inhis place. Well, Mehrab Khan’s son assembles his father's followers—retakes 
Khelat; our authorities talk big for a day or two, and then send me instructions 
to offer terms to the boy, declaring that they will place him on his father’s 
throne; and thus they disgrace the character of our country. Had they taken 
this boy by the hand when he was a wanderer in the land of his ani 
would haye been a generous ana honourable feeling; but to bend. 
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him and his bloody chiefs now is disgraceful.” Though thus disapproving of «.. 1:10. 
the terms, Nott knew his duty too well as a soldier not to do his utmost to give 
effect to them. The means at his disposal, however, seemed very inadequate. Expeaition 
‘The young khan, after rejecting the terms offered him, and swearing that he knase 
would revenge his father’s death, set out at the head of 5000 men, in the diree- 

tion of Moostung, and on the 29th of September arrived within sixteen miles 

of the spot, on which, from the non-arrival of reinforcements on which he had 

been led to calculate, Nott was encamped with a force not exceeding in all 600 

men. Nusseer Khan, notwithstanding his vast superiority of numbers, did not 

venture to risk an encounter. After various movements Nott reached Moostung 

on the 25th of October, while the enemy moved rapidly on Dadur, situated 

about fifty miles to the south-east, near the eastern entrance of the Bolan Pass, 
Immediately on emerging from the pass, Nusseer Khan made preparations for 
attacking the British post at Dadur, and on two successive days (the 30th and 

31st) made ineffectual attempts to force it. He had not despaired of succeed- 

ing, when the approach of a considerable reinforcement, under Major Boscawen, 
compelled him to desist. So precipitate, indeed, was his departure, that several 

of his camels and tents were captured. It was on this occasion that the fate of 
Lieutenant Loveday, the political resident made captive at Khelat, was ascer- Barbarous 
tained. A very handsome European officer's tent was seen standing in the Useiananl 
deserted camp. On entering it the body of the unfortunate officer was dis- "*" 
covered lying with the throat cut on a small piece of carpet, with no clothing 

except a pair of pajamas or cotton drawers, and fastened by a chain, the 
friction of which had lacerated the ankles. The atrocious murder had just been 
committed, as the body was still warm, and a Hindoostanee attendant, who 

was weeping over it, told that Gool Mahomed, contrary, it was said, to the 

wish of Nusseer Khan, had ordered, that in the event of defeat, the last man 
quitting the camp should murder the English captive. 

The terror produced by the defeat at Dadur sufficed to make an open peek 
passage to Khelat. As Nott advanced the enemy fled before him, and he concert with 
regained possession of the Beloochee capital without opposition. Thissuceess was (edited 
preceded by another, which was of still greater consequence, and which, if it wat 
had been duly improved, might have permanently secured the Dooranee dynasty 
in Afghanistan. The escape of Dost Mahomed from Bokhara had infused new 
spirit into his adherents, and a letter was intercepted, which according to the 
envoy’s interpretation of it, “implicated many chiefs in meditated insurrection.” 

The Dost himself was also actively employed in levying troops, which, united 
with those of the Wullee of Khooloom, amounted to no contemptible army. A 
deseent into Afghanistan was now openly talked of, and spread so much alarm, 
that even the envoy ceased to be sanguine, and became desponding. “It is 
reported,” he wrote, ‘that the whole country om this side the Oxus is up in 
favour of the Dost, who with the Wullee, is certainly advancing in great LS 
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Ap.1s, strength, so much so that our troops have been obliged to fall back on Bamian, 
while we have a formidable band of conspirators in the city, and the Kohistan 
poe iv ripe for revolt,” A strong confirmation of this alarming statement was 
concertwith Shortly after received. An attempt had been made to raise an Afghan force, 
the Walle Whose fidelity to Shah Shujah might be confidently relied upon. The futility 
‘oom of the attempt was soon proved. The first regiment raised with this view, 
was no sooner brought into proximity with the enemy than a company went 
off with arms and accoutrements to join the Dost, and it became necessary to 
disarm the other companies, as the only effectual means of preventing them 
from following the example. In a letter to the governor-general, dated 12th 
September, Sir William Macnaghten pressed with additional urgency, that a 
request which he had repeatedly made for a large increase of the army of 





BAMIAS AND Gnootovota.—From Sale's Defence of Jelalabad, 


occupation should be complied with, supporting his application by the opinion 
of Sir Willoughby Cotton, who had recently given it to him in the following 
eee terms:—“I really think the time has now arrived for you and I to tell Lord 
ments Auckland, totidem verbis, that circumstances have proved incontestably that 
there is no Afghan army, and that unless the Bengal. troops are greatly 
strengthened, we cannot hold the country.” Such was the ominous aspect of 
affairs, when the important intelligence arrived that Dost Mahomed was defeated 
and his army dispersed. As soon as he was known to be advancing upoD 
Bamian, Brigadier Dennie hastened forward to that post with strong reinforce- 
ments. He arrived on the 14th of September, but was unable to obtain certain 
intelligence of the enemy’s movements till the 17th, when he learned that large 
bodies of cavalry were emerging from a defile into the valley, and were at the 
distance of only six miles from Bamian. These troops were supposed 
m 
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enemy's adyanced guard, under the Dost’s son Afzul Khan, and as they were a.. 1810. 
reported to have attacked a village, it was resolved to expel them. Accordingly, 
on the morning of the 18th, the brigadier set out with a detachment, consisting Dea ae 
of four companies of the 35th native infantry, four companies of the Ghoorka bee ip 
corps, about 400 Afghan horse, and two horse-artillery guns. This compara- pass" 
tively small force, which expected to encounter only the enemy's advance, 

found itself in front of his whole army. It occupied a series of heights, crowned 

with forts, around which the troops were clustered in dense masses. Without 
hesitation Dennie, notwithstanding the immense disparity of numbers, deter- 

mined to give battle. The guns immediately opened their fire, which told with 
dreadful effect, while no return could be made to it. The confusion thus 
produced in the enemy’s ranks soon became apparent. While the guns follow- 

ing up their advantage drove them successively from height to height, the 
cavalry rushed forward, and coming up with the fugitives, now entangled in 

the defile, made fearful slaughter. So sudden and complete was the dispersion 

of the Dost’s whole army, that he and his son only escaped by the fleetness of 

their horses. 

This reverse so disconcerted the Wullee of Khooloom, that he gladly insured Submision 
his own safety by accepting of terms which annexed part of his territories to Walle of 
those of Shah Shujah, an bound him neither to harbour nor give countenance ee 
of any kind to Dost Mahomed, or any of his family. Thus once more a 
wanderer, Dost Mahomed fled eastward into Kohistan, where his adherents, 
always numerous, had of late been much increased by the oppressive proceed- 
ings of Shah Shujah’s officers in levying revenue. It was impossible for him 
to raise a force with which he could venture to take the field, and he continued 
to flit about from place to place. As there was no doubt, however, that, if not 
in Kohistan, he was intriguing with their chiefs and had received strong 
promises of support, Sir Robert Sale, accompanied by Sir Alexander Burnes, 
marched thither at the head of a considerable force, and on the 29th of 
September came up with a large body of insurgents, posted in the fortified 
village of Tootundurrah, situated near the entrance of the Ghorebund Pass. 

Little difficulty was felt in dislodging them, but the Dost still eluded pursuit, 
and caused great alarm by repeated reports of his dangerous proximity to 
Cabool. Sale’s next encounter with the rebels was less fortunate, and a prema- 
ture attempt, on the 3d of October, to storm the fort of Joolgah, met with a 
severe repulse. The fort was immediately after evacuated by the garrison, but 
the moral effect of the repulse was dreaded, and the envoy, in writing to the 
governor-general on the 12th of October, did not hesitate to represent both 
Cabool and the country as “ripe for revolt.” The Dost’s cause certainly seemed 

to gather strength. When he again raised his standard at Nyrow, many of the 
Shah’s soldiers deserted to him, and he began to move in the direction of »- 
Cabool. rah 
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A.D. 1840, These movements of Dost Mahomed so alarmed and irritated the envoy, 

that as if he had despaired of overcoming him by honourable means, he puts 

Strange the question to one of his correspondents, “Would it be justifiable to set a price 

ogernlag on this fellow’s head?” and then adds, “We have intercepted several letters 

‘umment fom him, from all which it appears that he meditates fighting with us so long 

ofthe Pt ag the breath is in his body.” It is lamentable to think that in putting the 

above question the envoy was in earnest. Not only was he meditating to rid 

himself of the Dost without any scruple as to the means, but he had even 

resolved in the event of his capture to show him no mercy. This clearly 

appears from a letter to the governor-general, in which, speaking of Sir Robert 

Sale’s proceedings in Kohistan, he coolly remarks:—“Should he be so fortunate 

as to secure the person of Dost Mahomed, I shall request his majesty not to 

execute him till I can ascertain your lordship’s sentiments.” Fortunately for 

the envoy himself, and the honour,of the British name, Dost Mahomed did not 

fall into his hands while these bloody thoughts were in his mind. On the 29th 

of October the British force, encamped at Bagh-i-Alum, about twenty-six miles 

N.N.E. of Cabool, having received intelligence of Dost Mahomed’s approach 

from the north, at the head of a large body of troops, set out to meet him, and 

on the 2d of November found him posted in the valley of Purwan, Either 

desirous to evade the conflict, or perhaps not satisfied*with his position, he was 

moying off to some higher ground in the rear, when the British cavalry moved 

forward to outflank him, and left him no alternative but to fight or flee. He 

preferred the former, and advanced to the encounter, at the head of a body of 

horse. Strange to say the British cayalry, native troopers, abandoning their 

officers, turned their backs, and Dost Mahomed following up his advantage, 

pursued them with great slaughter, almost within reach of the British guns, and 

then quietly withdrew. This success, however much it may have gratified his 

pride, did not’ blind him as to the hopelessness of the struggle in which he was 

engaged. Though he had put the cavalry to disgraceful rout, he did not ven- 

ture to await the attack of the main body, and hastened to place himself out of 

Tio Deets reach. The effect produced by this affuir of Purwan was singular. Sir 

Sir Wiliam Alexander Burnes, convinced that it must be followed by a general rising, had 

Masashi immediately written to urge a concentration of troops in Cabool, and mean- 

while the Dost was wending his way thither to surrender himself a prisoner. 

He had ridden from the battle-field for this very purpose, and had been twenty- 

four hours in his saddle, when Sir William Macnaghten, returning from his 

Tide on the evening of the 3d of November, was accosted hy an attendant, who 

galloped up and informed him that the Ameer was at hand. “What Ameer?” 

asked the envoy. ‘Dost Mahomed Khan.” And so itwas. The ex-ruler of 

Cabool, dismounting from his horse, came forward, placed his sword in thé 
envoy's hand, and claimed his protection. 

Dost Mahomed, now a prisoner in the city where he had once 
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yeconciled himself to his fate, and by his free and manly bearing, gained the .v. 1810, 
respect and excited the sympathy of all who came in contact with him. Shah = 
Shujah indeed still cherished thoughts of vengeance, but not being permitted to Reena 
carry them into effect, was obliged to content himself with applying opprobri- Stohr. 
ous epithets to his prisoner, and refusing to admit him into his presence, excus- 

ing himéelf on the plea that he would be unable to behave to him with common 
civility. By this conduct he at once disgraced himself and saved the Dost 

from an interview which he would have felt to be humiliating. The envoy, on 

the contrary, now returned to a better mind than when he talked of setting 

a price on the Dost’s head, treated him with the greatest kindness, and placed 

him under no more restraint than was absolutely necessary to secure his person. 





Sunnexven or Dost Mastomep to Sim W. H, MACNAOMTEN, AT THE ENTRANCE TO CABoor YRoM KILLA KARE. 
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‘This, however, was scarcely possible in Cabool, and therefore on the 12th of aber 
November, ten days after his surrender, Dost Mahomed was sent off under a aa 
strong escort to British India. The envoy, in a letter written after his depar- = 
ture, not only expressed his hope that he would be “treated with liberality,” 

but enforced it by an argument, which as coming from him must be admitted 

to be something singular. “His case,” he says, “has been compared to that of 
Shah Shujah; and I have seen it argued that he should not be treated more 
handsomely than his majesty was; but surely the cases are not parallel. The 

Shah had no claim upon us. We had no hand in depriving him of his king- 

dom, whereas we ejected the Dost, who never offended us,in support of our 
policy, of which he was the victim!” It is doubtful if the governor-general 
concurred with the envoy in volunteering a sentence of condemnation on his 

own policy, but he at all events acted generously, and granted Dost Mahomed 

a pension of two lacs of rupees (£20,000). 
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The removal of Dost Mahomed rid Shah Shujah of the only rival who could 


have competed with him for the throne of Afghanistan with any prospect of 
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success, and the envoy, become again sanguine, expressed his belief that the 
tranquillity of the country was now secured. On the 24th of November he 
wrote to a correspondent that his majesty, who at one time seemed doomed to 
endure the winter of Cabool, was to start in a few days for his more genial 
quarters at Jelalabad, and added, “We shall now have a little time to devote 
to the affairs of the country, and I trust its condition will be soon as flourish- 
ing as its poor resources will admit.” A similar impression prevailed in other 
official quarters. Sir Willoughby Cotton, anxious to return to India, now saw 
nothing to prevent him from resigning his command, and the governor-general, 
as if satisfied that all real difficulties had at length been surmounted, conferred 
the appointment not on General Nott, whose talents and services gave him the 
best claim, but on General Elphinstone, who by his incompetency was destined 
to teach a dreadful lesson on the subject of the abuse of patronage. 

When the year 1840 closed, the anticipated tranquillity was not fully 
realized. In Zemindawer, a district to the west of Candahar, a body of insur- 
gents, headed by a chief of the name of Aktur Khan, attacked and dispersed a 
detachment of the Shah's troops, who were assisting the officers employed in 
the collection of the revenue. On the 3d of January, 1841, the insurrection 
was apparently suppressed by Captain Farrington, who having been detached 
from Candahar, encountered an enemy mustering nearly 1500 men, and after 
a sharp struggle completely defeated them. The worst feature in this insurrec- 
tion was that it consisted of Dooranees, who as hereditary rivals of the 
Barukzyes, ought to have been strenuous supporters of the new dynasty. Un- 
fortunately their expectations from Shah Shujah had been greatly disappointed, 
and they were ready to join in any hostile movement against him, An oppor- 
tunity was not wanting. Yar Mahomed, exercising his ascendency at Herat, 
had come to open rupture with the British resident, and threatened an expedi- 
tion against Candahar. As a preliminary measure he had fostered the discon- 
tent of the Dooranees in Zemindawer, whose insurrection, comparatively 
insignificant in itself, became formidable by its ramifications, and the hostilities 
by which it might be followed. The envoy’s remedy would have been to fit out 
an expedition at once against Herat, and annex it to Shah Shujah’s dominions, 
but as this was part of the “grand game” which the governor-general had 
distinctly repudiated, it was necessary to act with more moderation. When 
Aktur Khan again appeared at the head of his insurgents, Lieutenant Elliot, 
intrusted with the settlement of the district, was instructed to coneiliate rather 
than fight. Acting in this spirit he offered terms, which Aktur Khan was only 
too glad to accept. The effect of thus purchasing submission, instead of eom- 
pelling it, might have been foreseen, and was foretold by Colonel Rawlinson, 
resident at Candahar, who writing to the envoy, expressed hii os 
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following terms:—“I do not anticipate that by the conciliating treatment v.15. 
recommended by Lieutenant Elliot, we gain any other advantage than that of = 
temporary tranquillity; and however prudent, therefore, it may be at present —— 
to induce the rebel chief of Zemindawer to abstain from disorders by the hope, iy aka 
of obtaining, through his forbearance, substantial personal benefits, I still think *™" 
that when the danger of foreign aggression is removed, and efficient means are 
at our disposal, the rights of his majesty’s government should be asserted in 
that strong and dignified manner which can alone insure a due respect being 
paid to his authority.” The accuracy of these views was soon confirmed. In 
the course of a few months Aktur Khan was again in arms at the head of a 
greater force than he had ever been able to muster before, threatening the 
important station of Ghiresk, on the west bank of the Helmund. These insur- 
gents kept complete possession of the district till powerful reinforcements were 
forwarded, and even then they were not dispersed till they had tried their 
strength in a regular battle. 

During this insurrection of the Dooranees, the Ghiljies were again in wedi al 
motion. Neither force nor money could wholly repress their native turbulence, 
and it had been resolved, as the most effectual means of keeping them in check, 
to hold their capital of Khelat-i-Ghiljie by a British force, and strengthen its 
fortifications. The commencement of the works at once aroused the fears of 
the Ghiljies for their boasted independence, and the attitude which they 
assumed made it almost certain that an open rupture was contemplated, and 
would not be long delayed. 

While matters were in this critical position Lieutenant Lynch, who had 
political charge of the country around Khelat-i-Ghiljie, having been insulted 
and defied in riding past a small fort in the vicinity, thought it necessary to 
punish this insolence in a manner which would deter others from imitating it. 
He accordingly sent out a body of troops, who after a refusal to surrender, pepe 
attacked the fort and captured it, but not without a conflict in which the chief ant tyne. 
and many of his followers were slain. While the gallantry of the achievement 
was justly commended, the conduct of Lynch in ordering it was severely 
censured. ‘ Why,” exclaimed the envoy, “should we go and knock our heads 
against mud-forts? Why should we not have waited till the Ghiljies chose to 
attack us?” The governor-general, viewing the matter in a similar light, 
remoyed the offending officer, but it is very questionable if any degree of 
forbearance could have prevented or even delayed the insurrection. Be this 
as it may, the loss of the fort and the slaughter of its garrison were immediately 
followed by a formidable outbreak. It became necessary in consequence to 
send a reinforcement from Candahar, under Colonel Wymer, who on arriving 
on the 29th of May at Eelmee, near the banks of the Turnuk, received intelli- 
gence that a large body of insurgents, headed hy two chiefs, were hastening 
forward to attack him. He had only time to bring his men into position ahaa 
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A.v.1sn. the encounter took place. The Ghiljies, advancing with tie greatest boldness, 





had arrived within 900 yards, when the guns opened upon them. Though 


Defeat ofthe suffering severely they still advanced, and apparently in execution of a previ- 
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ously concerted plan, separated into three distinct columns, for the purpose of 
making a simultaneous attack on the British flanks and centre. Colonel 
Wymer, comparatively weak in numbers, and encumbered with a large convoy, 
was obliged to remain on the defensive, and allowed the enemy to approach, 
sword in hand, to within a very short distance. The grape of the guns and 
volleys of the infantry then told with full effect, thinning and breaking the ranks 
of the Ghiljies, and driving them back with fearful loss. A first repulse, 
however, did not deter them from renewing the attack, and they maintained 
the conflict for five hours before they finally gave way. Their force was esti- 
mated at 5000 men, and it is said that several hundreds of these were inhabi- 
tants of Candahar, who went out to join in the attack, and coolly returned after 
their defeat, even bringing some of their wounded along with them. 

The severe chastisement inflicted on the insurgents successively on the banks 
of the Turnuk and at the Helmund, had the effect of producing a degree of 
tranquillity, which though far more in semblance than in reality, was so satis- 
factory to the envoy that he considered the prospect “most cheering,” and even 
ventured to describe the country as “perfectly quiet from Dan to Beersheba.” 
While he was thus lulling himself and others into a fancied security, an expedi- 
tion which he had sanctioned if not suggested, was being prepared against a 
district which was still in open rebelliin,’ After the defeat at Ghiresk, Azmal 
Khan and Akram Khan, two of the ipsangent chiefs, returned to their respective 
forts of Tireen and Derawut, situated |about sixty miles north of Candahar. 
When summoned to submit, they answered with defiance, and began mus- 
tering their followers for another struggle. The extent of the alarm thus 
excited, may be gathered from the fact that a large proportion of the troops in 
Candahar was withdrawn for the purposes of the expedition, and that General 
Nott, who had received instructions some time before, not “on any account to 
leave Candahar at present,” and conceived them to be still binding, complained 
that so large a portion of the force under his command “should have been 
ordered on what may prove to be a difficult service,” while he was not per- 
mitted to accompany it. The explanation returned having left him at liberty 
to act at his own discretion, he immediately set out to overtake the expedition. 
He reached the camp on the 29th of September, and on advancing into the 
insurgent districts had the satisfaction to find that the display of force had so 
overawed the insurgents as to render actual hostilities unnecessary. Chief after 
chief appeared in the camp to make his submission, and Nott, deeming his 
presence no longer necessary, returned to Candahar. Meanwhile, in another 
quarter an insurrection of a more formidable character had broken out. p= The 
enormous expenditure occasioned by the occupation of Afghanistan 
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the Calcutta treasury, and every letter from the government urged the necessity 4.p. 181, 

of large retrenchment. The envoy, perplexed how to proceed, fixed on the 

department which of all others ought to have been left untouched, and com- New cnijie 

menced by sweeping reductions of the pensions and allowances which had been cic 

granted to native chiefs and their followers, An increase of disaffection was 

the immediate result, and a general confederacy was formed for the purpose of 

resisting the deductions, or compensating for them by means of plunder. The 

eastern Ghiljies in particular, occupying the mountainous districts lying between 

Cabool and Jelalabad, made no secret of their determination to take the remedy 

into their own hands. The sums allowed them had, they said, been fixed by 

regular compact, and the resolution to curtail them was therefore a breach of 

faith, The undertaking on their part had only heen to become responsible 

for robberies committed in their own immediate districts, but the terms, they 

alleged, had been changed without their consent, and their responsibility had 

been made to extend to districts over which they had no control. Such were 

the grievances of which they complained, and they commenced at once to 

redress them in their own peculiar fashion. The communication with India by ee 

the north-east being thus rendered almost impracticable, it was determined to suppress it. 

take advantage of the intended return of Sir Robert Sale’s brigade to Hindoostan, 

to suppress the Ghiljie rising, and compel a re-opening of the passes. Previous 

attempts had indeed been made, but of so absurd a nature that nothing but 

failure should have. been anticipated. _Humza Khan, acting as Shah Shujah's 

representative among the Ghiljies, was sent out, by his majesty with orders to 

bring them back to their allegiance, and executed the commission with 

characteristic duplicity, by fostering the insurrection instead of suppressing: it. 

He was in fact one of the parties aggrieved, or as the envoy expressed it, “at 

the bottom of the whole conspiracy.” The effect of negotiation was then 

attempted, and a treaty was actually framed, by which the Ghiljies obtained a 

concession of all their demands. . This mode of patching up a peace was only a 

premium on insurrection, and soon proved its futility. While the chiefs 

professed submission, their followers continued in arms, and carrying on their 

predatory warfare, made it. at length obvious that nothing but force would be 

effectual: On the 9th of October Sale’s brigade started from Cabool, and 

proceeded about four miles south-east to Boothauk. On the 12th two regi- 

ments, her Majesty’s 13th and the 35th native infantry, with two guns, moved 

forward to Khoord Cabool, and prepared to force the pass of that name, which 

consists of a natrow defile, hemmed in by high and rugged rocks. The enemy 

stood prepared to dispute the entrance. They were few in number, but so 

completely sheltered by their position, that they remained secure, while they 

coolly shot down all who came within range of their muskets. In this way 

they picked off sixty-seven men, and wounded Sale himself, by a ball which ) 

entered his left leg, near the ankle, shivering the small bone. The pom me PEA 
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however forced, and the 35th, under Colonel Monteath, took up an advanced 
position, while the 13th, as previously arranged, fell back again on Boothauk. 
While Sale waited here for reinforcements, Monteath reported that a night 
attack had been made on his position at Khoord Cabool. On this occasion the 
Ghiljies mustered far stronger than before, and maintained the contest with so 
much obstinacy and so many advantages in their favour, as to inflict a severe 
loss, aggravated by the treachery of the Shah’s Afghan horse, who instead of 
defending their lines, admitted the enemy within them, and gave them an 
opportunity of carrying off a number of camels. 

Sir Robert Sale when reinforced hastened forward from Boothauk, and again 
entering the Khoord Cabool Pass, proceeded without encountering serious oppo- 
sition to Jugdulluk. The real struggle now commenced. The enemy, advan- 
tageously posted on the adjoining heights, opened a destructive fire, which could 
not be effectully returned, and*in the face of which it would have been destrue- 
tion to advance. The only alternative was to send out flanking parties, which 
clambered up the heights and dislodged the assailants, while a party under 
Captain Wilkinson, profiting by this diversion, pushed through the defile. For- 
tunately the enemy, though they had erected breastworks in many places, had, 
perhaps from over-confidence, left the main outlet unguarded. The march 
therefore was resumed, and Gundamuk was reached, though not without a severe 
loss of lives and the abandonment of much camp equipage. Among the killed 
was Captain Windham of the 35th native infantry, who lost his life in perform- 
ing an act of humanity. The enemy, having broken in upon the rear-guard 
and thrown it into confusion, was in full pursuit, when Windham, already lame 
from a hurt, dismounted to give a place on his charger to a wounded soldier. 
By this delay, and the slackening of the animal’s pace by a double load, he was 
unable to keep up with the other fugitives, and on seeing eseape to be impos- 
sible, turned round, faced his pursuers, and fell fighting like a hero. 

While war was thus raging, and disturbances had actually broken out or 
were threatened in other quarters, the envoy was still dreaming of tranquillity, 
and even expressed a hope that the formidable attack made on Sale’s brigade 
was “the expiring effort of the rebels.” He was not alone in his delusion. It 
was shared in both by Sir Alexander Burnes and General Elphinstone, though 
there can now be little doubt that they were less guided by their judgments 
than blinded by their wishes. General Elphinstone, broken down in constitu- 
tion, and perhaps also not without misgivings as to his fitness for command, had 
resigned, and with his face turned anxiously homewards was longing for the 
arrival of General Nott, who, as senior officer, was to take his place. Sir William 
Macnaghten, as a reward for the services which he was supposed to have rendered, 
had been appointed governor of Bombay, and was fretted by every new occur- 
rence which delayed his departure; and Sir Alexander Burnes, who had 
indignant at the kind of nondescript position assigned him at cnt 
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gained the great object of his ambition, and was, immediately on Sir William «.p. 1s. 
Macnaghten’s departure, to enter on the full and uncontrolled discharge of the — 
duties of envoy and minister. To all these officials, therefore, the first thing Duster 
necessary was a tranquillity which, though more apparent than real, might Jengulley 
suffice to justify the completion of the new arrangements, Under these cireum- {4.\*™™" 
stances it is easy to understand how, when warning was given of a gathering 
storm, they continued to see only a few passing clouds. The departure of Sale’s 
brigade, depriving Cabool of a large portion of its defenders, has been already 
noticed. With similar infatuation, orders had been given to General Nott to 
send off a considerable number of his troops to Hindoostan, and three native 
regiments, together with the Bengal artillery, had actually started, when alarm- 
ing tidings from Cabool rendered it necessary to recall them. The revolution 
had now commenced in earnest, and the whole country had risen to retaliate on 
the invaders, who had according to the idea of the inhabitants polluted their 
soil, and were merely employing Shah Shujah as a tool to secure their own 
usurpation. Before proceeding with the details. it will be necessary to give a 
brief description of the city of Cabool, and of the British positions within it 
and in its vicinity. 

Cabool stands at the western extremity of an extensive plain about 6000 bee 
feet above the level of the sea. Notwithstanding this elevation, the latitude, 
which is only 34° north, gives a most delightful climate in summer, and more 
especially in autumn, when heavy crops of grain are reaped, and all the fruits of 
the temperate zone obtained in an abundance and of an excellence not surpassed 
in any other quarter of the world. In proportion however to the genial, though 
sometimes oppressive heats of summer, are the rigours of winter, which extends 
from October to March, and during which storms are frequent and snow covers 
the ground to the depth of several feet. At all seasons earthquakes, sometimes 
of a very destructive character, occur. The river of Cabool, shallow, clear, and 
rapid, pursuing its course eastward to join the Indus, passes in front of the city, 
which is approached across it by three bridges; while a canal, which draws its 
water from the river and has a direction nearly parallel to it, furnishes the 
means of irrigation to numerous beautiful gardens and productive orchards. 
Though described as a plain, the ground in the vicinity of Cabool is very much 
broken. In particular two ranges of hills, converging till they leave only a 
narrow defile between them, form a kind of semicircle which incloses the city 
on three sides. Advantage has been taken of these heights to form a line of 
battlements, which are carried round so as to form a complete inclosure, but are 
so unsubstantially and injudiciously constructed as to furnish a very feeble 
defence, Better protection was given by the Bala Hissar, which was at once 
a royal palace and a citadel. Occupying the acelivity of a hill on the south-east 
extremity of the city, it completely overlooked it, and was thus equally well fitted 
to repel the attack of an enemy or put down internal insurrection. eee 
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.p.1sa. an irregular pentagon, and contained within its precincts, in addition to’ the 





‘The Bala 
Hissar, 
Cabool 


buildings of the palace, about a thousand houses. It was thus ample enough to 
accommodate a considerable force, and from its elevation, wide ditch, and 
ramparts, strong enough, if suitably garrisoned, to resist any attack by troops 
unacquainted with siege operations. Hence Havelock, after briefly describing 
its advantages, and, it may be, from foreboding the kind of service in which the 
troops left in Afghanistan might be called to engage, exclaims—*Here then all 
depends, in a military point of view, on a firm hold of the Bala Hissar. It’ is 
the key of Cabool. The troops who hold it ought not to allow themselves to 
be dislodged but by a siege, and they must awe its population with their 
mortars and howitzers.” Within the city itself there was little deserving of 
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Homes and notice except the bazaars and markets, the former starting from a central square 
streets of 


the city. 


and extending at right angles in a series of arcades, and the latter deriving 
their chief attraction from the magnificent display of vegetables and fruits. 
The houses, for the most part of two or three stories and flat-roofed, consisted 
of a framework of wood interlacing and inclosing walls of mud; and the streets, 
many of them so narrow that two horsemen could not pass without difficulty, 
were badly paved, crooked, and dirty in the extreme. In thus huddling the 
streets together the only advantage gained was in the additional security it gave 
against a hostile assault, and the same object had undoubtedly been contem- 
plated in the division of the whole town into districts, each occupied by its own 
particular tribe or division of inhabitants, and isolated from the other districts 
by its own inclosure and gates. ‘The whole population was estimated a oe 
60,000. 
“The Bala “Hissar was, as we have Seen, the key of Cabool, and unkeieood | 
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possession of it was therefore one of the first objects to which attention was a.p. 1811 
turned in providing for the British occupation of the capital. Lieutenant 
Durand of the engineers being employed to select the proper station for locating Propoat to 
the troops, at once fixed on the upper part or citadel of the Bala Hissar, but date the 
encountered an opposition which ultimately proved insurmountable. “The 2a", 
Bala’ Hissar,” said Shah Shujah, “‘was his palace, and its privacy would be pte 
completely destroyed by allowing any portion of it to be occupied as British 
barracks.” The envoy gave’effect to these objections, and Durand was ordered 

to provide accommodation elsewhere. ‘This however was no easy task, and the 
envoy, on its being represented to him that the winter would set in before it 
would be possible to exeeute the necessary erections, succeeded in obtaining the 
Shah’s consent to the original proposal of accommodating the troops in the 
citadel.» On the faith of this consent the necessary repairs were commenced, and 

the British troops had the prospect of soon occupying a position so strong by 
nature, and so much improved by art, that no Afghan force could have made 

any impression upon! it. But this was too wise an arrangement to be carried 

out. No sooner was the execution of it seriously commenced than the Shahi 1 rection. 
once more interfered, and in addition to his former objections declared that the 
occupation of any part of the Bala Hissar by a foreign force would make him 
unpopular with his subjects. This objection being the one to which of all others 

the envoy was most sensible, prevailed. The barracks, so far as constructed 
within:the citadel of the Bala Hissar, were appropriated by the Shah for the 
accommodation of his harem, while the British troops were obliged to content 
themselves ‘with hastily prepared lodgings at its base. In this locality they 
passed the winter of 1839-40, while the Shah and his court were at Jelalabad. 
Though far inferior to the locality originally fixed upon, the position adopted 

was not without its advantages. © It commanded the access to the Bala Hissar, 

and made it easy should any alarm occur to occupy it effectually. Unfortu- 
nately even this advantage was not to be retained, and finally, but at whose 
instigation it is difficult’ to'say, it was resolved to erect cantonments on a spot 

now universally acknowledged to be the worst that could have been chosen. 

‘This was a flat situated about two miles and a half to the north of Cabool) and 
nearly equidistant from the Bala Hissar at its’ eastern, and the Kuzzilbash 
quarter at its: western extremity. The cantonments, consisting of long ranges of cx (aries 
buildings, formed a parallelogram about 1200 yards long from north to south, poe 
and 600 yards wide from east'to west. On the west they were bounded by the 
Kohistan road, which leads nearly due south to one of the principal city gates. 
‘The'east side of the parallelogram was about 250 yards from the canal already 
mentioned, while about 300 yards farther east ran the river of Cabool. The 
defences of the cantonments consisted of a shallow ditch and feeble ramparts, 
together with » round. bastion at each of the’angles’ Immediately north of, 
the cantonments were two considerable inclosures surrounded merely by a wel 
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The larger and nearer of the two was the mission compound or residency; the 
other was chiefly occupied by the dwellings of officers, clerks, and other indivi- 
duals attached to the mission. In the space allotted to the cantonments, there 
must have been ample accommodation not only for the troops but for the com- 
missariat stores. But with an infatuation which looks like judicial blindness, 
the stores were excluded and placed in an isolated fort situated without the 
cantonments, about 300 yards north of their south-west angle, and separated 
from them by a garden or orchard, which in the case of an attack would give 
cover to the assailants. Nor was this the worst. The whole of the cantonments 
were commanded from various heights, several of them with forts, which had 
neither been made strong enough to furnish a kind of outworks for defence, nor 
dismantled so as to be unavailable to an enemy. Beside the cantonments, 
a small camp under the command of Brigadier Skelton, the second in command, 
had been established about two miles to the east, beyond a low range of heights 
called the Seeah Sung Hills; and for the purpose of keeping open the road to 
it bridges had been thrown across both the canal and the river. The only 
other posts which it is necessary to notice are the Bala Hissar, almost entirely 
oceupied by the Shah’s troops under the command of Brigadier Anquetil, and 
the residence of Sir Alexander Burnes, where a small body of sepoys acted as 
his escort and also guarded the treasury under the charge of Captain Johnson, 
the paymaster. At an earlier period the money had for safety been removed to the 
Bala Hissar, but the paymaster found the distance inconvenient, and on applica- 
tion was at once permitted to bring the treasure back into the town, and keep 
it as before at his own house, the envoy dashing off his permission, as if the 
subject had been beneath his cognizance, by a simple hurried remark :—“Johnson 
may, of course, put his treasure wherever he deems it most safe and convenient.” 
The sum thus coolly bandied about without any precaution for its security 
amounted at this time to seven lacs of rupees (£70,000). 

The cantonments were completed in the autumn of 1840, and the British 
troops had passed the winter of 1840-41 in them in tolerable comfort, The 
sepoys indeed suffered severely from the intense cold, and the hospital soon 
became crowded with patients suffering from pulmonary affections. To the 
British, on the other hand, and more especially those of them who had long 
endured the scorching heats and deluging rains of India, nothing could be more 
grateful than the return of the seasons in the order to which they had been 
accustomed in their own native land, and though an excessive rise in prices neces- 
sarily curtailed them of many of their comforts and luxuries, they were able to 
pass their leisure pleasantly. Cricket, fishing, shooting, hunting, and horse-racing 
gaye to the most active and robust their full share of bodily exertion; while the 
more sedate found endless sources of interest and instruction in acclimatizing 
plants, and trying how far it was possible to combine the luxuries of an 
with the more substantial productions of an European garden. It is 
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denied that some, not satisfied with such pleasures, mingled with them or sub- 4.p. 1811. 
stituted for them others of a very different description. Licentiousness, instead = 
of being confined to those unfortunates whom depraved custom regards as its Smomraen 
legitimate victims, was too often emboldened to violate the domestic hearth and Britis 
seek its indulgence within the very precincts of the harem. More than one “”” 
chief, aware of having thus suffered in his happiness and honour, burned for re- 
venge, and was not to be satisfied with anything short of the extermination of 
the infidel Feringhees. It would be wrong, however, to attach much importance 
to this feeling. Though it did exist, and not without a cause, it is to be hoped 
that licentiousness continued to the last 
to be a very partial exception to the 
generally good deportment of the British 
troops, and that when disaster did befall 
them, it was not in retribution for their 
own private vices but for the gross mis- 
management of those to whom their wel- 
fare was intrusted, and the tyranny and 
injustice which lay at the foundation 
of the whole British policy in Afghan- 
istan. 

Though a crisis had long been fore- 
seen by those who, looking below the 








surface, saw the causes which were work- So 3 
ing to produce it, all the leading au- = io 
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it were spell-bound. General Elphin- 
stone looking fondly forward, saw himself proceeding quietly under escort for Dreams ot 

the British frontier; Sir William Macnaghten had nearly completed the pack- “"""""” 
ing preparatory to his departure; and Sir Alexander Burnes felt so satisfied 
with the higher position on which he was about to enter, that on the evening 
of the 1st of November he did not hesitate to congratulate the envoy on his 
“approaching departure at a season of such profound tranquillity.” Could 
he be serious? Some days previously the moonshee Mobun Lal, of whose 
intelligence and fidelity there was no doubt, had informed him of a general 
confederacy among the Afghan chiefs, and emphatically warned him against the 
danger of disregarding the threatening indications of a coming storm; and 
again, on the evening of that very day when he congratulated the envoy, the 
same individual called upon him with new proofs of the plots which the chiefs 
were engaged in hatching. The impression produced upon Burnes is explained 
very vaguely, but the account is that ‘“‘he stood up from his chair, sighed, and 
said that the time was not far when we must leave this country.” Another 
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guard, as it would imply that he was afraid,” and his determination, therefore, 
seems to have been to run all hazards. The notice of warnings seemed at last 
only to irritate him, and he actually turned out the son of Gholam Mahomed 
Khan, a leading Dooranee chief, who went by night to inform him of the plot, 
adding rudely and superciliously, that “we donot care for such things.” 

The plot, of which information was thus with strange infatuation rejected, 
was now approaching its exeeution, The Afghan chiefs had assembled, and 


- were coneerting measures for the destruction of the British troops, The course 
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which seemed most hopeful, was to work upon the prejudices and passions of 
the people, by circulating among them extravagant rumours. The principal 
rebels,” wrote Sir William Macnaghten in a letter, of which a fragment only 
remains, “met on the night before, and relying on the inflammable disposition 
of the people of Cabool, they gave out that it was the order of his majesty to 
put all infidels to death, and this of course gained them a great accession of. 
strength.” The accuracy of this statement is questionable. It proceeds on 
the supposition that the Shah was popular in Cabool, and that his name was, to 
the party who fraudulently used it, a tower of strength. Independently of the 
extravagance of the rumour that he had issued orders for the destruction of those 
on whom the stability of his own throne entirely depended, it is impossible to 
believe that the circulation of it gave what the envoy calls “a great accession 
of strength” to the insurgents. They were playing, in fact, a very differentgame, 
and their great object was to rid themselves at once of foreign aggression and 
of the obnoxious ruler whom it had imposed upon them: But though a general 
confederacy having this object had undoubtedly been formed, it has been 
questioned whether the actual outbreak was the result of a previously con- 
certed plan, The time was certainly ill chosen. By waiting fora few days a 
large portion of the troops in Afghanistan under orders for India would have 
departed and been beyond recall, whereas by premature action much additional 
tisk of failure was incurred. The account of a meeting held by-the chiefs, though 
somewhat meagre, seems to show that the. outbreak, at least at, its eommence- 
ment, was dictated as much by private revenge as by public resentment. 
Abdoollah Khan, who, on the restoration of the Shah, had been deprived of 
his chiefship, not satisfied with complaining: loudly of the injustice, was at little 
pains to conceal his hostility, and lost.no opportunity of intriguing against 
British interests. Burnes, made aware of his proceedings, sent him a blustering 
message, stuffed with. opprobrious epithets, and threatening to deprive him of 
his cars, Abdollah Khan, now complaining beth of insult and injustice, threw 
off all restraint, and at a meeting of chiefs, held on the Ist of November at the 
house of Sydat Khan, took the lead: in proposing an attack on the house of 
Burnes on the following day. ‘The design undoubtedly. was. to. assassinate 
every individual who should ‘be found on the. premises: While 
was thus sealed, warnings which, duly improved, would have seeured 
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were again given him. <A friendly native eager to save him called at his resi- ap. 1s. 
dence before daylight, but had the mortification to see his statement received 
with incredulity. Shortly afterwards, when the insurgents had begun to conspiracy 
muster, and the stir of their movement was heard in the street, Oosman Khan, ee 
the Shah's prinie minister, arrived with tidings which it was no longer possible 
to dispute, and urged Burnes either to return with him to the Bala Hissar, or 
take refuge in the cantonments. He refused to do either, but was so far moved 
to asense of danger that he applied to the envoy for additional troops, and 
also tried to conciliate Abdoollah Khan by a message assuring him, that if he 
would in the meantime restrain popular violence, all grievances would be 
redressed. Both applications proved ineffectual, and Burnes, together with all 
the inmates of his residence, were left to their fate. They were not indeed 
entirely destitute of means of defence. Besides himself, his brother Lieutenant 
Charles Burnes, and Lieutenant William Broadfoot, who had just arrived to 
act as his military secretary, there was the small body of sepoys forming his 
escort, and guarding the treasure deposited in Captain Johnson’s house, imme- 
diately adjoining. Fortunately for himself the paymaster passed that night 
in the cantonments. 

After a furious mob thirsting for blood and plunder had filled the street: in Wshame 
front of the house, and precluded all access to it, Burnes, instead of allowing 
his sepoys to use their muskets, imagined that he could calm the tumult by a 
speech, and kept haranguing from the upper part of the house. It was utterly 
unavailing, and he became fully awake to the danger, when Lieutenant 
Broadfoot fell pierced by a ball through his chest. Resistance, which used 
earlier might have been effectual, was now seen to be hopeless. The insurgents 
had set fire to the stables, made their way into the garden, and were evidently 
preparing to force an entrance into the house. As a last resort he offered large 
sums of money for his own and his brother's life, and was only answered with 
the ery, “Come down into the garden.” As this would have been to meet 
instant death, the sepoys opened their fire, and were resisting manfully, when 
a native of Cashmere, who had gained admission to the house, took an oath 
upon the Koran, that, if the firing was stopped, he would safely convey Burnes 
and his brother to the Kuzzilbash fort, situated about half a mile to the north- 
west, and then held by Captain Trevor, though with a very inadequate force. 
Distrustful though he must have been of this volunteered deliverance, it was Himsit 
a last chance, and Burnes disguised in native attire descended to the door. inmatm 
The moment he stepped beyond it, his treacherous guide gave the signal, by ae 
calling out, “This is Sekunder Burnes” In a moment both the brothers were 
in the hands of the infuriated mob, who literally cut them to pieces with 
Afghan knives. The sepoys now left without a head made a fruitless defence, 
and were all murdered, and with them every man, woman, and child found 


on the premises. The paymaster's guard shared the same fate, and all 
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Ap.1st. treasure, now amounting, however, to only £17,000, fell into the hands of the 
"insurgents. 
‘The insur- While these atrocities were being perpetrated, how were the Shah’s and the 
mnizheeasty British troops employed? Sir Alexander Burnes had, as we have seen, applied 
Mxseeey to the envoy for a reinforcement, and it is now universally admitted that if it 
had been immediately despatched, the outbreak could have been suppressed 
without difficulty. The number of insurgents did not at first exceed 200 or 
300, and their success was so doubtful, that the leading chiefs kept aloof, and 
refused to commit themselves by taking open part with them. It was indeed 
probable that the houses of Burnes and the paymaster would be forced and 
plundered, but the success would only be momentary, and would be followed 
on the arrival of the British troops by a signal vengeance, Such appears to 
have been the calculation both of the chiefs and of the actual insurgents, and 
it was not until to a thirst for blood and plunder a hope of impunity was added, 
that the insurrection assumed new dimensions and became truly formidable. 
Where, then, it must be again asked, were the British troops while their 
treasury was being plundered and their companions barbarously murdered, 
almost within hearing? To the eredit of the Shah, it deserves to be recorded 
that the first movement against the rioters was made from the Bala Hissar by 
vetaeae. 2i8 Own orders and by his own troops. As soon as the disturbed state of the 
tempts city was communicated to him, he sent out his Hindoostanee regiment, with 
two guns, under the command of an able officer, an Indo-Briton of the name of 
Campbell. Unfortunately, instead of taking a road which would have led 
them to Burnes’ house with little obstruction, they endeavoured to make their 
way through the heart of the city, and placed themselves almost at the mercy 
of the insurgents, by becoming entangled in narrow intricate streets, After an 
unequal conflict, during which they are said to have lost 200 men, they com- 
menced a disorderly retreat, and would probably all have perished had they 
not obtained an unexpected relief: Brigadier Shelton had brought into the 
Bala Hissar three companies of the 54th native infantry, the Shah’s 6th infantry, 
and four guns, the whole force which he then had in the small eamp beyond 
the Seeah Sung Hills; and on learning how the Hindoostanee regiment was 
situated, sent out a detachment which helped to extricate them, but did not 
succeed in saving the two guns. This movement having been made by orders 
received from the cantonments, we naturally turn thither to learn what con- 
sultations were held, and what steps taken as soon as intelligence of the insur- 
rection was received. 

The application by Sir Alexander Burnes for support was received by the 
envoy at latest by 7 4.m. His own account of the matter is:—“ On the morning 
of the 2d November, I was informed that the town of Cabool was in a state of 
commotion; and shortly afterwards I received a note from Lieutenant-colonel 
Sir A. Burnes, to the effect that his house was besieged, and begging for assist) 
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ance. Iimmediately went to General Elphinstone.” The general’s account is:— 4.0. 180. 
“On the 2d of November, at half-past 7 At, I was told by Colonel Oliver that 
the city was in a great ferment, and shortly after the envoy came and told me Culpabie 
that it was in a state of insurrection, but that he did not think much of it, and paste’ 
that it would shortly subside.” It thus appears that the envoy and the general ua the 
were in consultation on this subject about half-past 7 aa. The former had ™* 
been told “that the town of Cabool was in a state of commotion,” and the latter 

“that the city was in a great ferment,” and the common impression produced 

on the minds of both was that the insurrection “would shortly subside.” This, 

to say the least, was taking the matter very coolly, and prepares us for what 
appears to have been their common conclusion, that there was no necessity for 
immediate despatch. The envoy indeed says, “I suggested that Brigadier 
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Shelton’s force should proceed to the Bala Hissar, thence to operate as might seem 
expedient; that the remaining troops should be concentrated in cantonments and 
placed in a state of defence, and assistance if possible sent to Sir A. Burnes.” 
In this proposal the general appears to have readily acquiesced, but a long delay 
must have taken place, for he afterwards admits that Brigadier Shelton did not 
move into the Bala Hissar till ‘about 12 o’clock;” and adds with the greatest 
coolness, as if he had thus done all that could reasonably be expected—“ the rest 
of the troops were concentrated in cantonments, which arrangements occupied the 
rest of the day.” He says nothing of the assistance requested by Sir Alexander 
Burnes, as if the life of a valuable public servant, the lives of the men who 
were sharing his danger, and the threatened plunder of the army chest, were 
matters too trivial to occupy his thoughts. But even assuming that the detach- 
ment of Brigadier Shelton was the only thing that promised to be of any 
immediate utility, how came it that though the distance between the a 
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Sung camp and the Bala Hissar scarcely exceeded a mile it was not completed 
till mid-day? In the emergency which had arisen despatch was everything, 
and yet nearly four hours elapse between the resolution to send the troops and 
their actual departure. General Elphinstone indeed hints at one cause of delay, 
when he says that “the envoy sent his military secretary, Captain Lawrence, to 
intimate his wishes and obtain the king’s sanction to this measure,” and a fuller 
explanation is given by the brigadier. ‘Between nine and ten,” he says, “I 
got a note from General Elphinstone reporting a disturbance in the city, and 
desiring me to prepare to march into the Bala Hissar, . . . I soon after got 
another, telling me not to go as the king objected to it.” The obvious reply to 
this countermand was, that “if there was an insurrection in the city, it was 
not a time for indecision, and that the measures adopted must be immediate.” 
Having thus urged despatch, the brigadier received a third note telling him to 
march immediately into the Bala Hissar, when further instructions would be 
given him by the envoy’s military secretary. Believing everything to be now 
arranged, he was just in the act of marching off when he received a note from 
the secretary telling him to halt for further orders. Perplexed at this new 
interruption, he despatched Lieutenant Sturt of the engineers, Sir Robert Sale’s 
son-in-law, to ascertain the cause; but that officer, on entering the precincts of 
the palace, was attacked in the act of dismounting from his horse byan Afghan 
youth, who inflicted three severe wounds with a dagger, and from the confusion 
of the moment or through connivance was permitted toescape. Sturt’s wounds 
happily proved of a less deadly nature than was at first feared, and he was 
carried back to the cantonments under a guard of fifty lancers, while the 
military secretary himself brought his own answer, which was “to proceed.” 
As already mentioned, these repeated commands and countermands so frittered 
away the time, that Shelton did not reach the Bala Hissar till mid-day, and 
then only to see Campbell and his Hindoostanees fleeing in disorder before 
infuriated and triumphant Afghans. 

On perusing the above details, it is impossible to repress a feeling of indig- 
nation at the irresolute, we had almost said heartless, course adopted by the 
envoy and the general. The city is in an uproar, and three British officers, 
with a small body of troops, suddenly attacked by an infuriated mob, are fight- 
ing for their lives. They implore assistance, and the application is received at 
an hour sufficiently early to enable the authorities, civil and military, to take 
the necessary steps for that purpose. At first the only question is, by what 
route shall the troops be sent? and the answer is, from the Seeah Sung camp to 
the Bala Hissar. But here a preliminary difficulty is started. Will Shah 
Shujah give his consent? and should he refuse, would it not be a complete sub- 
version of the Auckland and Macnaghten policy to have recourse even to 
friendly compulsion? On such frivolous grounds the order for the march, of the 
troops is delayed, in order that an attempt may be made upon the 
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will of a monarch, who had been placed upon his throne by British bayonets, 4.. 18:1, 
and could not have continued to sit upon it a single day if they had been with- 

drawn. Negotiation is commenced, messages pass and repass between the praca 
palace and the cantonments, and according to their tenor, the troops in readiness ese 
to march for the suppression of the riot and the relief of their unhappy com- one 
panions in arms, are tantalized by contradictory orders to halt or to proceed. ahem 
At last they reach the Bala Hissar, but only to be most ungraciously received 

by the Shah, who, says Shelton, “asked me as well as I could understand, who 
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sent me, and what I came there for.” There was perhaps more meaning in 
this insolent question than it bears on the face of it, for of what use was it to 
send troops after the mischief was already done? Had they arrived several 
hours earlier, as but for the irresolution which prevailed at head-quarters they 
might easily have done, they might, instead of merely saving a remnant of the 
discomfited Hindoostanee regiment, have acted in concert with it, and penetrat- 

ing to Burnes’ residence, dispersed the mob before the work of rapine and murder 

had commenced. Still as the day was only half-spent when Shelton reached 

the Bala Bissar, how came it that he did little more than remain a passive 
spectator of the progress of the insurrection? The envoy’s answer is, that it 
had then become impracticable for a body of troops to penetrate to the neigh- as 
bourhood of Burnes’ house. Why impracticable? Obviously because another!” ah 
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serious blunder had been committed in not sending a force adequate to the 
service required from it. 
In the Seeah Sung camp on the morning of the outbreak, there was only a 


which slat portion of the troops belonging to it. The rest were within the cantonments. 


right have 
Deen sent, 


Nothing of 
consequence 
attempted. 


Why, when Brigadier Shelton received the order to march, were not the 
absentees sent forward to join their comrades? They could not be required for 
the defence of the cantonments, which were not then threatened, and within 
which nearly 4000 men must then have been concentrated; and their addition 
to the foree under Brigadier Shelton might have enabled him, instead of 
yemaining passive, to make at least a bold effort to accomplish the task which 
had been assigned him. Such an effort could hardly have failed of success, had 
it been seconded, as to all appearance it might and ought to have been, by a 
diversion from another quarter. General Elphinstone says that “the route by 
Seeah Sung to the Bala Hissar was considered the fittest to enter the city, but 
it was not the only route, nor, as far as one can judge from the plan, was it 
either the shortest or most practicable. The Kohistan road, along the east side 
of which the cantonments were constructed, leads in a line almost due south to 
one of the city gates. Had a body of the surplus troops cooped up within the 
cantonments been sent along the road, they could have arrived at the gate 
without difficulty, Passing it and proceeding onwards for about 500 yards, 
a point is reached where the road branches off to the right and left. Taking 
the latter direction by a road which crosses the river by a bridge, the distance 
to Burnes’ house is little more than half a mile. Where was the impractica- 
bility of accomplishing this distance? Supposing Brigadier Shelton to have 
been at the same time prepared to act, the effect would have been to place the 
insurgents between two fires. Would they in this case have ventured on 
continued resistance? The undisciplined mob, seeing themselves about to be 
hemmed in between two strong bodies of regular troops, would have listened 
only to their fears and dispersed. Even in a less favourable view, the diversion 
from the cantonments might have been made subservient to several important 
objects. On the banks of the river, a short distance above the bridge already 
mentioned, there was a tower occupied by Captain Trevor with a mere handful 
of men. It was of some importance to retain possession of it, because being 
situated in the Kuzzilbash quarter, it would have been the means of keeping 
up a friendly communication with the inhabitants, who were understood to be 
better affected towards tlie British than any other part of the Afghan popula- 
tion, Advantage might have been taken of its proximity to throw in & 
reinforcement sufficient to secure it from capture. Another object, of still more 
importance, might have been at the same time gained. On the right branch 
of the road, about 500 yards beyond the fort already mentioned, stood a fort of 
large dimensions, in which temporary magazines had been erected for the nse of 
the Shah's commissariat. The place, though not well chosen, was aa 
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and the vital importance of defending it is apparent from the fact that on the «.p.1811. 
2d of November it contained about 8000 maunds of grain. Even admitting 
that no general diversion from the cantonments could have been attempted, Incompe- 
surely the most strenuous efforts ought to have been made to save this fort fuga, 
from falling into the hands of the enemy. Yet nothing was done. Though it Sorts. 
was well known that on the very morning of the outbreak it was furiously ™!lit7- 
assailed by the inhabitants in its vicinity, and its few defenders, if unrelieved, 

must soon be overpowered, no steps were taken, or rather the only step taken 

was in an opposite direction. Captain Lawrence offered to lead two companies 

to its relief and was not permitted. 

Other proofs of the utter incompetency of the civil and military authorities 

to meet the storm which had burst upon them crowd upon us, but enough has 
been detailed. The only active step that appears to have been taken in addi- 
tion to the abortive detachment of Brigadier Shelton to the Bala Hissar, was 
to send a handful of troops into the commissariat fort, and thus make the 
number of its defenders amount in all to eighty. Why such a reinforcement ? 
The subsistence of the troops depended on the preservation of the commissariat 
fort, and it could not but be foreseen that it would in all probability be the 
very first point against which the efforts of the enemy would be most stren- 
uously directed, and yet, though there was a whole day during which free 
access to it was uninterrupted, and it might have been so strongly garrisoned as 
to defy assault, nothing worth mentioning was done. Not only was it allowed 
to remain isolated as before, with a garden and orchard intervening, from the 
cover of which the insurgents might open a murderous fire, but no attempt 
whatever was made to occupy and dismantle the adjoining forts by which it 
was commanded. Could it be alleged that the commissariat fort was, from 
its unfortunate position, indefensible, still there was surely an alternative. If 
it was practicable on the 2d of November to send a paltry reinforcement to it, 
it must also have been practicable, if such a course had been deemed expedient, 
to prepare for its abandonment, by emptying it of the whole, or at least the 
most valuable part of its stores and bringing them within the cantonments. 
The penalty due for the series of gross blunders committed on the first day 
of the insurrection yas not long delayed. 

While the envoy and general, with singular infatuation, frittered away the ar 
time, and apparently despaired of being able to effect anything with the large Nott at 
body of troops under their immediate control, no time was lost in sending “““" 
importunate messages, recalling the troops, which during the delusive interval 
previous to the insurrection had been permitted to commence their march for 
India. By thus applying for distant aid, which owing to the state of the 
country could not possibly have arrived before the crisis was decided, the 
authorities only practised deception upon themselves, and found excuses for not | 


exerting their own energies to the utmost. The note sent to Candahar, omeifil 
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A.D.1sn. sisting of a small scrap of paper inclosed in a quill, though dated the 3d of 


November, did not reach General Nott till the 14th. It required him to 


Ineffectual “immediately direct the whole of the troops under orders to return to 


application 


foraiato Hindoostan, to march upon Cabool instead of Shikarpoor,” and to “instruct the 


General 
Nott. 


Similar 
failure of an 


officer who may command, to use the utmost practicable expedition.” He was 
moreover required “to attach a troop of his majesty the Shah’s horse artillery 
to the above service, and likewise half the 1st regiment of cavalry.” Fortun- 
ately, as we have already seen, he had on his own responsibility, in consequence 
of alarming news from Cabool, recalled the troops which he had despatched 
under the command of Colonel Maclaren, after they had made only a single 
march. So far, therefore, as he was concerned, there was nothing to prevent 
his compliance with the peremptory order to send them off immediately to 
Cabool. There were, however, obstacles which he believed to be insurmountable, 
though the authorities at Cabool did not seem to have taken them into consi- 
deration, and he therefore declared that in sending the troops, he was obeying 
his superiors at the expense of his own judgment. His reasons are thus given 
in a letter to his daughters: — First, I think at this time of the year, they (the 
troops) cannot get there (Cabool), as the snow will probably be four or five feet 
deep between that place and Ghuznee; besides which it is likely they will have 
to fight) every foot of the ground, from the latter to the former place; at any 
rate they will arrive in so crippled a state as to be totally unfit for service; 
secondly, they will be five weeks in getting there, before which everything will 
be settled. one! way or other; thirdly, could I have kept the troops here which 
left this morning, I could ultimately have preserved the whole of Afghanistan, 
whatever the result at Cabool may be, and now these troops ean be of no use 
there, and their removal will, I fear, ruin us here, for the people to-day openly 
talk of attacking us.” “How strange,” he adds, “that, from the time we entered 
this country up to the present moment, we have never had a man of common 
sense or energy at the head of affairs.” Nott had only too good reason for his 
representation of the disordered state of the country, for a very short time before 
Captain Woodburn, who was proceeding on sick leave to Cabool, was attacked 
by a party of rebels after leaving Ghuznee, and barbarously murdered; only six 
out of his whole escort of 130 souls eseaping the same fate. His account of the 
climate also proved correct, for Colonel Maclaren, after a few days’ march, lost 
so many of his cattle by frost and snow, and found his difficulties accumulating 
so fast, that he was glad to retrace his steps. Accordingly, as might have been 
foreseen, Cabool could obtain no relief from Candahar. 

An application to Sir Robert Sale to return with his brigade was equally 


sopiatin unavailing. The 37th regiment, left to guard the western entrance of the 


Khoord Cabool Pass, at once obeyed the summons, and made their appearance 


on the morning of the 3d on the Seeah Sung Hills. They had been ol to 
contest almost every inch of their ground, but notwithstanding, ale 
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credit of Major Griffiths who commanded, “they came in,” says Lady Sale, 
“with all hes baggage in as perfect order as if it had been a mere parade — 
movement This, however, was all the aid obtained. Before receiving the 
summons of recall Sir Robert Sale had quitted Gundamuck, and was advancing 
on Jelalabad. The kind of difficulties encountered will be best explained in 
his own words. ‘Since leaving Cabool, they (the troops) have been kept con- 
stantly on the alert by attacks by night and day; from the time of their 
arrival at Tazeen they have invariably bivouacked, and the safety of our posi- 
tions has only been secured by unremitting labour, throwing up entrenchments, 
and very severe outpost duty; while each succeeding morning has brought its 
affair with a bold and active enemy, eminently skilful in the species of warfare 
to which their attempts have been confined, and armed with jezails which 
have enabled them to annoy us at a range at which they could only be reached 
by our artillery.” Anxious, therefore, though he must have been to return to 
Cabool, where his wife and daughter were sharing the common danger, he 
declared it to be impossible, for the following reasons:—“I beg to represent 
that the whole of my camp equipage has been destroyed; that the wounded 
and sick have increased to upwards of three hundred; that there is no longer 
a single depét of provisions on the route, and the carriage of the force is not 
sufficient to bring on one day’s rations with it. I have at the same time 
positive information that the whole country is in arms and ready to oppose us 
in the defiles between this city and Cabool, while my ammunition is insufficient 
for more than two such contests, as I should assuredly have to sustain for six 
days at least. With my present means I could not force the passes of either 
Jugduluck or Khoord Cabool; and even if the debris of my brigade did reach 
Cabool, I am given to understand that I should find the troops now garrisoning 
it without the means of subsistence. Under these circumstances, a regard for 
the honour and interest of our government compels me to adhere to my plan 
already formed, of putting this place (Jelalabad) into a state of defence, and 
holding it if possible until the Cabool force falls back upon me, or succours 
arrive from Peshawer or India.” 

Having disposed of the applications for aid, and the answers, which from 
the length of time that intervened, have somewhat anticipated the narrative, 
we now return to Cabool, and begin with the insertion of a letter addressed to 
the envoy by General Elphinstone, on the evening of the 2d November, the 
very first day of the outbreak. “Since you left me I have been considering 
what can be done to-morrow. Our dilemma is a difficult one. Shelton, if 
reinforced to-morrow, might no doubt force in two columns on his way towards 
the Lahore gate, and we might from hence force in that gate and meet them. 
But if this were accomplished what shall we gain? It can be done, but not 
without very great loss, as our people will be exposed to the fire from the | 
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Burnes’ house? If they could assemble there that would be a point of attack; 
but to march into the town, it seems, we should only have to come back again; 
and as to setting the city on fire, I fear from its construction that is almost 
impossible. We must see what morning brings, and then think what can be 
done. The occupation of all the houses near the gates might give us a command 
of the town, but we have not means of extended operations. If we could 
depend on the Kuzzilbashes, we might easily reduce the city.” In this very 
characteristic letter the writer makes a series of proposals, which if practicable 
on the morrow when the insurrection had gained head, must have been still 
more so on the day previous; but instead of deciding on any one of them he 
merely plays at hide-and-seek with them, and then goes to bed with the sage 
resolution to trust to the chapter of accidents. ‘‘We must see what the morn- 
ing brings, and then think what can be done.” The morning came, and with 
it, as might have been anticipated, a vast increase of the insurgents. Thousands, 
whom excess of caution had previously kept aloof, now openly declared them- 
selves, while multitudes, hearing of the plunder which had already been 
obtained, poured in from the neighbouring villages in the hope of obtaining a 
share. The Kohistan road, along which troops might have passed with little 
obstruction on the 2d, was now completely beset, and every step behoved to be 
taken in the face of infuriated and exulting foes. The interval of a night had 
brought no additional clearness of perception or energy of purpose to the 
general and the envoy, and instead of boldly fronting the difficulties which 
their own imbecility had mainly created, they cowered before them. It was 
not till three in the afternoon of the 3d that any attempt was made to pene- 
trate from the cantonments into the city. It proceeded upon the plan, which 
had already proved abortive, of attempting to accomplish the most important 
objects by inadequate means, and resulted in a complete failure. The whole 
foree employed consisted of one company of her Majesty's 44th regiment, two 
companies of the 5th native infantry, and two horse-artillery guns. Major 
Swayne, who commanded, encountering an opposition which convinced him 


that success was impossible, had no alternative but to retrace his steps. Besides 


the gross blunder of sending out so feeble a detachment, no care had been taken 
to secure co-operation and support from the Bala Hissar. There was still 
time after this first repulse to correct the blunders which led to it, and make a 
new attempt under more auspicious circumstances, but a feeling of despondency 
was already beginning to prevail, and General Elphinstone once more resolved 
to wait till he should “‘see what the morning brings, and then think what can 
be done.” Meanwhile, though he was supine, the insurgents were not. Captain 
Trevor, obliged to abandon his tower, was indebted to some friendly natives 
for the means of removing his wife and seven children to the cantonments; and 
Captain Mackenzie, who commanded at the Shah’s commissariat, after ing 
the enemy at bay for two whole days, and sending importunate but 
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messages for support, was compelled to quit his post as untenable, and happily a.p. 11, 
succeeded in making an almost miraculous escape. The fort, of course, with all 
its stores fell into the hands of the insurgents. 

‘This was to be succeeded by a similar but still more serious disaster. The iro 
insurgents were now bent on capturing the British commissariat fort, and at caboot. 
were pusillanimously allowed to avail themselves of every facility to insure 
success. The commissariat fort, situated about 300 yards south of the south- 
west bastion of the cantonments, was completely commanded by another called 
Mahomed Shureef’s fort, which occupied a height on the opposite side of the 
Kohistanee road. This fort, which from its position could direct its fire equally 
against the commissariat fort and the cantonments, being not more than 300 
yards north-west of the former, and 200 yards south-west of the latter, was 
crowded with the enemy, who were allowed to ply their jezails and matchlocks 
from its walls with deadly aim, while no attempt was made to dislodge them. 

‘Thus encouraged they ventured down into the lower ground and took undisputed 
possession of the intervening garden. Meanwhile that fort, thus beleaguered, 

and though containing the provisions and medical stores of the whole army, 

was held by a party which, according to Lady Sale, amounted only to fifty, 

and certainly fell far short of a hundred. Lieutenant Warren, the officer in 
command, wrote that he was reduced to extremity; that his men were deserting 
him; that the enemy were mining the walls and preparing for escalade; and 
that it would be impossible for him to hold out unless reinforced. On receiving Blunder 
this letter, what was General Elphinstone’s resolution? One which nothing but Mander, 
dotage could have dictated. It was not to reinforce Lieutenant Warren, but to 
detach a party of infantry and cavalry, by whose aid he might be able to 
evacuate the place. On hearing of this insane proposal, Captains Boyd and 
Johnson, the respective heads of the British and the Shah’s commissariat, 
waited upon the general, and pointed out that if the supplies were captured 
the destruction of the whole force would become almost inevitable. The 
remonstrance seemed to be effectual, and a vigorous attempt to reinforce the 
fort was promised. It was promised, but never performed. The general, who 
had no confidence in his own judgment, looked round helplessly for advice, and 
having found counsellors as ignorant or imbecile as himself, did nothing. In 
an earlier part of the day a paltry reinforcement of two companies of the 44th 
regiment had been driven back with serious loss, including that of Captains 
Swayne and Robinson, who were shot dead on the spot; in the afternoon a 
party of the 5th cavalry, designed to assist in the mad scheme of evacuation, 
suffered still more severely. Was not this proof that nothing more could be 
done, and that it only remained to do on the 4th as had been done on the 2d 
and 3d—“see what the morning brings, and then think what can be done?” 

Such appears to have been General Elphinstone’s final resolution, but the =" 
self-complacency with which he regarded it must have been somewhat astro 
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ap.isn. when the commissariat officers, seeing that the promise given them had not 
"been kept, entered his presence and once more pointed out the absolute necessity 
The British Of maintaining the commissariat fort at all hazards. He at once assented, and 
faron, was even willing, as a preliminary measure, to take possession of Mahomed 
omsl  Shureef's fort. Captain Boyd, delighted at the result of the interview, volun- 
teered to carry the powder to blow in the gate, and he and his commissariat 
colleague retired about midnight, under the impression that the capture of the 
one fort, and the relief of the other, would be immediately undertaken. This 
impression was all the stronger, because during the interview a new and most 
urgent application from Lieutenant Warren had been officially answered by a 
note, which assured him that he should receive reinforcements by two o'clock 
in the morning. Nay, as if to make it impossible to doubt that the promised 
aid would certainly be forthcoming, we learn from General Elphinstone’s own 
report that tools were “sent overnight with a view to the introduction of rein- 
forcements, and the withdrawal of supplies from the store.” Though monstrous, 
it is true that the general again changed his mind, and had nothing to say in 
justification, except that the proceeding involved too much risk. The garrison, 
deceived in their expectation of support, and in danger of being every moment 
overpowered by the enemy, who had actually attempted to fire the gate and 
escalade, used the tools which had been sent for a very different purpose—in 
Lee _digging a hole from the interior, and through it made their eseape. The scene 
ment. presented by tlie captured fort is thus described by Captain Johnson :—“ The 
Godown fort was this day something similar to a large ant’s nest. Ere noon 
thousands and thousands had assembled from far and wide, to participate in 
the booty of the English dogs, each man taking with him as much as he could 
carry—and to this we were all eye-witnesses” Even Shah Shujah, looking 
down from the battlements of the Bala Hissar in amazement and consternation 
at this extraordinary scene, could not help exclaiming, “Surely the English are 
mad!” The soldiers were of course indignant when their means both of subsist- 
ence and relief in distress were thus ignominously carried off, and called to 
be led against the contemptible enemy, who were parading their spoils before 
their very faces. The general, however reluctant, was unable to resist the call 
thus made upon him, and within three hours of the loss was dreaming of 
repairing it by an attempt to storm Mahomed Shureef’s fort. In a note to the 
envoy, dated 5th November, 5 am, he thus announced his intention:—‘ We 
will first try to breach the place, and shell it as well as we can. From infor- 
mation I have received respecting the interior of the fort, it seems the centre, 
like our old bazaar (another fort only about a hundred yards from the can- 
tonments), is filled with buildings; therefore if we succeed in blowing open 
the gate, we should only be exposed to a destructive fire from the buildings, 
which from the state of preparation they evince, would no doubt be 
in force, supported from the garden. Carrying powder bags up aah i 
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would have a chance of failure. Our men have been all night in the works, A.D, 1811. 
and tired and ill fed, but we must hope for the best.” He thus conjures up a ie 
host of difficulties which seem to make the attempt almost desperate, and, then, Misnanage- 
when the moment of action arrives, instead of proportioning the force to the icaneg 
duty imposed upon it, sends out only fifty men of the 44th, and 200 native me 
infantry. Apparently anticipating failure, he stands in the gateway of the 
cantonments as if to be the first to announce it, and takes advantage of the 
first blunder to recall the detachment. The attack must indeed have been 
forced upon him, for there is proof that he had already begun to meditate a 
very different mode of deliverance. 

In the above letter of General Elphinstone, addressed to the envoy, early Fete 
in the morning of the 5th November, the following passage occurs :—‘‘It behoves 
us to look to the consequences of failure; in this case I know not how we are 
to subsist, or, from want of provisions, to retreat, You should therefore con- 
sider what chance there is of making terms, if we are driven to this extremity.” 
If such was his language on the very third day of the insurrection, what was 
henceforth to be expected but disgrace and ruin in their most hideous forms? 
He had an army which, handled by such men as Sale and Nott, would have 
sufficed to clear the district of every rebel Afghan who dared to show his face, 
and he keeps it cooped up within cantonments, timidly whimpering about 
difficulties, till he has broken the spirit of his men, taught them to dread an 
enemy whom they previously despised, and thus prepared them for every species 
of humiliation. On the following day, writing as before to the envoy, he reeurs 
to the subject which was now evidently uppermost in his mind, and as if the 
resolution to treat had been already taken, seems only anxious that the nego- 
tiations should not be protracted. This was the more inexcusable, as on this 
very day (the 6th) the prospect had improved. Captains Boyd and Johnson 
had exerted themselves to the utmost to compensate for the loss of the commis- 
sariat stores, and with so much success, by extensive purchases in the neigh- 
bouring villages, that the danger of starvation was no longer imminent. Nor 
was this the only success which crowned the labours of this day. Mahomed 4 partial 
Shureef’s fort, which had been the subject of so much discussion, and the scene aes 
even of some disgraceful repulses, was taken at last in a manner which showed 
that had a proper spirit been evinced at the outset, the insurrection might 
have been put down before it assumed the character of a great national move- 
ment, After Lieutenant Sturt had so far recovered from his wounds as to be 
again fit for duty, he obtained permission to open upon the fort with three 
nine-pounders, and two twenty-four pounder howitzers. By twelve o'clock an 
excellent breach was effected, and the assault was made with so much 
impetuosity that the enemy, after a short resistance, abandoned the place. 
Lieutenant Raban of the 44th, while waving his sword on the highest point of) » 
the breach, which he had been the first to mount, was unfortunately killed, onde: 
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with him other eighteen of the assailants, besides several wounded; but the 
troops had been so long strangers to success that general joy was diffused, and 
at the request of the envoy, who was anxious to show that valour would not 
go unrewarded, a sepoy private who had distinguished himself was imme- 
diately promoted to the rank of sergeant. Before the enemy recovered from 
their consternation, two gallant charges were made, the one by a party of 
Anderson’s horse, who rode straight up the ridge on the right, and the other by 
the 5th cavalry, who made a similar attack on the left. The effect was to hem 
the enemy in between the two corps, and give an opportunity of forcing them 
to a general action under circumstances so unfavourable that their defeat must 
have been almost certain. The idea of a victory, however, was so far beyond 
the highest aspirations of the general, that he once more sat down to address 
the envoy in language which could not have been more desponding if he had 
sustained another signal defeat. “We have temporarily, and I hope perman- 
ently, got over the difficulty of provisions. Our next consideration is ammuni- 
tion; a very serious and indeed awful one. We have expended a great 
quantity; therefore it becomes worthy of thought on your part how desirable 
it is that our operations should not be protracted by anything in treating that 
might tend to a continuance of the present state of things. Do not suppose 
from this I wish to recommend, or am advocating humiliating terms, or such 
as would reflect disgrace on us; but this fact of ammunition must not be lost 
sight of.” At this time the ammunition in store was sufficient to last twelve 
months, and therefore alarm in regard to it was utterly groundless. Yet on 
this creation of his own brain he urges upon the envoy the hasty conclusion of 
a treaty which, though he disclaims it in words, he could not but be well aware 
must be “humiliating,” and “such as would reflect disgrace on us.” As if he 
had not made his fears sufficiently palpable, he added the following lugubrious 
postscript: —“Our case is not yet desperate; Ido not mean to impress that; 
but it must be borne in mind that it goes very fast.” The words are so enig- 
matical that it is difficult to decipher their meaning. According to grammatical 
structure it is the “case” that was going very fast, but not improbably he was 
only calling the envoy’s attention once more to the alleged deficiency of 
ammunition. After all, whatever be the interpretation adopted, the gist of the 
warning was, “ We are in a dilemma from which there is no hope of escape by 
honourable and manly means. Fighting is of no use. Try diplomacy, and do 
not stand upon punctilios, for if it fails our case is desperate.” 

Sir William Macnaghten was only too much disposed to adopt the course 
thus recommended. He had often found money succeed when all other 
resources failed, and he therefore began to try what could be effected. by dis- 
tributing it with a liberal hand. He could not indeed hope to conciliate all 
the chiefs by this vulgar process, and he therefore resolved to employ itjfor the 
purpose of sowing dissension among them, and thus breaking up their on 
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acy. It-was well known that, though at present leagued in a common cause, 4.181. 
mutual jealousies and suspicions abounded among them. In particular the —_ 
Kuzzilbash or Persian party, separated as Shiites from the other inhabitants of Te env 
Afghanistan, who were bigoted Soonees, dreaded the tyranny which the latter tuber. 
might exercise over them if the British were expelled, and thus furnished the 
envoy with an opportunity of giving his Machiavellian policy a full trial The 
very agent fitted for the purpose had been accidentally provided. Mohun Lal, 
the moonshee of Sir Alexander Burnes, had saved his life when his master was 
murdered, by taking shelter under the garment of a Kuzzilbash chief of the 
name of Mahomed Zemaun Khan, Another still more influential chief of the 
same party, Khan Shereen Khan, had 
afterwards taken him under his protec- 
tion, and he was residing with him on the 
7th of November, when the envoy, follow- 
ing up a correspondence which had been 
previously commenced, wrote authorizing 
him to assure his friends Khan Shereen 
Khan and’ Mahomed Kumye, that if they 
performed the service, the payment would 
certainly be forthcoming, £10,000 to the 
former, and £5000 to the latter, “besides 
getting the present and everything else 
they require.” In the same letter he 
added, “I hope that you will encourage 
Mahomed Yar Khan, the rival of Ameer- 
oolah; assure him that he shall receive the M0™™ bate From pertmat peeGixed to hie 
chiefship, and all the assistance necessary 
to enable him to support it, You may give promises in my name to the extent eres 
of 500,000 rupees (£50,000.)” The nature of the service expected is not here tio. 
explained, but light is thrown upon it by a letter, written two days before to 
Mohun Lal, by Lieutenant John Conolly, who, though then with the Shah in 
the Bala Hissar, was the envoy’s nephew and assistant, and in constant com- 
munication with him. Conolly’s letter contained the following passages:—* You 
can promise one lac of rupees to Khan Shereen, on the condition of his killing 
and seizing the rebels, and arming all the Seeahs, and immediately attacking 
all rebels” ‘Hold out promises of reward and money; write to me very 
frequently, Tell the chiefs who are well disposed to send respectable agents to 
the envoy. Try and spread ‘nifak’ (dissension) among the rebels” “ PSI 
promise 10,000 rupees for the head of each of the principal rebel chiefs” 

On comparing the above two letters, the envoy’s is seen to be the comple- 
ment and confirmation of his assistant’s.) Mohun Lal, though he had no scruples! 
as to the kind of employment given him, naturally desired the written «aie 1 
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Ap.isu. of the envoy himself, and he received it in the form of a guarantee that the lac 





~ promised through Conolly to Shereen Khan, for “killing and seizing the rebels,” 


Mok would be paid as soon as the workwas done. So far, there is no room for 
sash 
thertet doubt that the envoy and assistant perfectly understood each other and were 


chiefs, 


Did the 


wnvoy sane- 


acting in concert. Even the postscript of Conolly’s letter, horrible though its 
purport undoubtedly is, is not so unlike some of the suggestions which the envoy 
was accustomed to throw out in moments of rage and despondeucy, as to make 
it improbable that he sanctioned Conolly’s atrocious offer of £1000 forthe head 
of each of the principal rebel chiefs. We have already seen the envoy, when 
in alarm at the movements of Dost Mahomed, seriously asking, ‘‘ Would it be 
justifiable to set a price on this fellow’s head?” and between such a question, 
and the offer of blood-money, the difference is not so great as to make it incred- 
ible that the individual who proposed the one also sanctioned the other. What 
gives peculiar interest to the latter case is, that Conolly’s offer was acted upon. 
Within a month Abdoollah Khan and Meer Musjedee, two chiefs who had been 
specially marked out as the first victims of assassination, were both dead, and 
under circumstances so suspicious, that the blood-money was actually claimed 
by the wretches hired to assassinate them, and was only evaded by an abom- 
inable subterfuge. Abdoollah Khan was wounded in battle, not however by a 
British musket, but by an Afghan jezail in the hands of one of Mohun Lal's 
hired assassins, who after dogging his steps aimed at him from behind a wall. 
‘The murderer, when it was thought the wound might not prove mortal, promised 
to complete the work by poison. So the story goes. However much its 
accuracy may be doubted, it is certain that the hired assassin Abdool Aziz 
claimed the price of blood, and Mohun Lal refused it on the ground that the 
head for which alone the money was to be paid, had not been brought him. 
The manner of Meer Musjedee’s death is more obscure, but in his case also the 
price of blood was claimed by a hired assassin, who swore that he suffocated 
him in his sleep, and was only refused by Mohun Lal on the same disgraceful 
quibble as before. One would fain keep the envoy free from all connection 


tion themt with these atrocious proceedings, and it has not only been suggested that 


Conolly made his inhuman offer at the suggestion of Shah Shujah alone, but 
a letter has been produced in which the envoy, writing to Mohun Lal a few 
days after the murder of the two chiefs, said, “I am sorry to find from your 
letter of last night that you should have supposed it was ever my object to 
encourage assassination. The rebels are very wicked men, but we must not 
take unlawful means to destroy them.” In passing judgment on the case, due 
weight should be given to this unequivocal disclaimer, for unfortunately the 
envoy had already too much to answer for, and he should not be burdened 
with an additional load of guilt, so long as it is possible to doubt whether he 
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endeayouring to put off the evil day by a lavish distribution of money, the ap. isu. 
insurrection continued to spread rapidly over the whole country, and leave the 
British: troops at the different stations little more than the ground which they Spreatottie 
actually occupied. In Kohistan, where the party of Dost Mohamed had always 1 
mustered strong, the Ghoorka regiment posted at Charikur was furiously 
assailed and threatened with annihilation. Fortunately Eldred Pottinger, the 

hero of Herat, who was acting as political agent on the Turkistan frontier, 
oceupied the castle of Lughmanee, only two miles distant, and succeeded after a 
desperate struggle in uniting his handful of troops to the Ghoorkas commanded 

by Captain Codrington. The crisis, however,,had only now arrived, Large 

bodies of the enemy immediately surrounded the fortified barracks of Charikur, 

and continued to press on with so much determination, that an effort to 
dislodge them became absolutely necessary. For this purpose Pottinger, once fist" a 
more in the character of an artillery officer, moved out with a field-piece, and ams. 
was almost immediately disabled by a musket-shot in the leg. Codrington 

was still more unfortunate. While gallantly heading his little band against a 

torrent of the enemy who were sweeping everything before them, he fell and 

was carried back mortally wounded. Only one alternative remained. The 
ammunition was nearly exhausted, and the soldiers, reduced to 200 fighting 

men, having emptied their last pool of water, were perishing with thirst. It 

was therefore resolved to evacuate Charikur, and endeavour by a rapid unen- 
cumbered march to reach Cabool. This resolution, dictated by despair, could 

hardly have been expected to succeed. On the very first march, all order was 

lost. Pottinger and Haughton, suffering from wounds, and believing that they 

could be of no further service, put spurs to their horses, and after many hair- 
breadth escapes reached the cantonments at Cabool. The retreating party, thus 

left, was immediately headed by Ensign Rose and the medical officer Dr. Grant, 

and struggled on till it reached Kardurrah, Here it was overwhelmed by 

a furious onset of the enemy and cut to pieces. Ensign Rose, who was among 

the slain, sold his life dearly, having killed four of the enemy with his own 

hand. Dr. Grant’s fate was still more melancholy. After escaping from Kar- 

durrah, he had arrived within three miles of the cantonments, when he was 

seized by some wood-cutters and barbarously murdered. 

General Elphinstone had repeatedly applied to be relieved from a position !frmitiet 
for which he felt that he was not qualified. It is said indeed that he was Eiphinstone. 
sent out to India with a view to this very appointment. If so, it must have 
been in all probability of his own seeking. It was at once an honourable and 
a lucrative post, and he doubtless thought himself a most fortunate man when 
he was made commander-in-chief of the army of occupation beyond the Indus. 

A short trial, however, seems to have satisfied him that he was not in his 

right place, and he had not only the honesty to confess it, but had obtained) ~ 

permission on medical certificate to return to India. He had, as he expressed! Fi 
Vo. III. 248 
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Ap. 1s. it, been “unlucky in the state of his health.” Fever and rheumatie gout had 
made him almost a cripple, and on the 2d of November, the first day of the 
Infirmities outbreak, he had, as he himself relates, ‘a very severe fall—the horse falling 
iphiantoue. Upon him.” This unfortunate accident, added to his other infirmities, seems to 
have completely shattered him in mind as well as body. His personal courage 
never appears to have failed him, but any clearness of thought and energy of 
purpose which he may at any time have possessed were entirely gone. Succes- 
sive resolutions flitted across his mind like mere phantoms, and not unfre- 
quently after long hours of consultation he would change all his arrangements 
on the casual remark or frivolous objection of some one of the most forward 
and least qualified of his counsellors. These defects were only too apparent. 
Even the common soldiers saw them, and murmured when they saw themselves 
in danger of being sacrificed through the incompetency of their commander. 
Tt was necessary therefore that some steps should be taken, though it was a 
matter of some delicacy, So long as General Elphinstone found himself capable 
of acting at all, he felt bound to retain his command till either General Nott, 
for whom he had written, or some other regularly appointed officer, should 
arrive to supersede him. The utmost therefore to which his consent could be 
obtained was to call in Brigadier Shelton as the second in command, and allow 
the heaviest and most active duties to be performed by him, as a kind of 
deputy-commander. 
Ho shares Much being expected from this new arrangement, no time was lost in acting 
bie upon it, and Brigadier Shelton, about four on the morning of the 9th of 
Ersties “November, received orders to quit the Bala Hissar and come into canton- 
ments, with the Shah’s 6th infantry and a six-pounder gun. He started 
in little more than two hours after, and as he himself says, “marched in 
broad daylight, without the enemy attempting to dispute my passage.” This 
fact seems to indicate that it was necessary only to show a bold front in 
order to keep the enemy at bay, and clear the communication between the 
city and the cantonments. The brigadier’s first impressions on arriving were 
anything but favourable. “I was cordially received,” he says, “but could 
read anxiety in every countenance, and they had then only three days’ 
provisions. I was sorry to find desponding conversations and remarks too 
generally indulged, and was more grieved to find the troops were dispirited.” 
On going round the cantonments he “found them of frightful extent, with a 
rampart and ditch an Afghan could run over with the facility of a cat, with 
Waeeeeosle many other serious defects.” The brigadier complains of the general indulgence 
Shetton. of “desponding conversations and remarks,” but it is to be feared that he was in 
this respect one of the principal offenders. He had seen much service, and 
Was possessed of indomitable courage, but his harsh and ungracious manner 


made him unpopular with all classes, and his judgment was by no ldo 





excellent as to justify the unbounded confidence which he himself 
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A temper of a very different kind was required, and by the want of it, he ina a..1s. 
manner neutralized all the good of which he might otherwise have been 

capable. General Elphinstone’s vacillation was provoking in the extreme, but Sapte. 
conciliation tempered with firmness might easily have overcome it, and we“ 
cannot read their statements without feeling that, though there were faults on 

both sides, the brigadier'’s conduct admits of least excuse. 

On the 10th of November, the day after Brigadier Shelton’s arrival, an ess 
offensive movement was resolved upon. It was to be directed principally proposed. 
against what was called Rikabashee's fort, which was situated so near the 
cantonments that the men in the bastions were shot down at their guns, 

The force allotted was in this instance commensurate with the supposed diffi- 

culties of the service, and the brigadier was occupied in telling off the 2000 

men of all arms, when he heard General Elphinstone observe to his aide-de- 

camp, ‘I think we had better give it up.” ‘‘ Then,” replied the aide-de-eamp, 

“why not countermand it at once?” This was enongh, and the countermand was 

given, By the intervention of the envoy the attack was again ordered, but un- 

happily two whole hours had been lost, during which the spirit of the assailants 

had been damped by forebodings of failure, and the enemy had strengthened 

their means of defence. The plan was to blow open the gate. Unfortunately 

the explosion only blew open a small wicket, through which the stormers 

found it extremely difficult to pass in the face of a hot and deadly fire. The 

few who succeeded having made their way into the interior, struck terror into eee 
the garrison, who hastened to escape by the other side. At this very time the wn. 

ery of “cavalry,” accompanied by a sudden charge of Afghan horse, had pro- 
duced a similar panic among the stormers outside the wicket, and Europeans and 
sepoys in one confused mass turned their backs and fled. On this oceasion the 
brigadier did good service. Disdaining flight, he more than once rallied the 
fugitives, and by the aid of the artillery, which now began to tell, compelled 
the Afghans to retire. During this conflict outside the fort, the small number 
of the assailants who had gained admission were in a most perilous position. 
The garrison, who had fled in the belief that the whole storming party had 
entered, soon discovered their mistake and hastened to return. To prevent 
this, the gate by which they escaped had been closed by securing its chain 
with a bayonet. This was but a feeble obstacle, and the enemy came once 
more into deadly conflict with the few individuals opposed to them. Colonel 
Mackrell fell by a wound which shortly after proved mortal; and Lieutenant 
Bird, with two sepoys of the 37th native infantry, took refuge in a stable, which 
they barricaded, and defended so heroically, that they shot down thirty of their 
assailants, and on the final capture of the fort were found unscathed. The fall 
of the Rikabashee compelled the enemy to abandon several neighbouring forts, 
in which a considerable quantity of grain was found. 

The name of victory is always cheering, but there were so many drawbacks 
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to that of the 10th that the spirits of the troops were little revived by it, and 
the envoy, as if despairing of more honourable means, became more active 
than ever in plying his wily policy. The very next day John Conolly wrote 
to Mohun Lal as follows:—* There is a man called Hajee Ali, who might 
be induced by a bribe to try and bring in the heads of one or two of the 
Musjids. Endeavour to let him know that 10,000 rupees (£1000) will be 
given for each head, or even 15,000 rupees (£1500). I have written to him 
two or three times.” And that Mohun Lal might be urged to greater exer- 
tion, the envoy himself again took pen in hand and wrote to him thus:—‘ You 
are aware that I would give a reward of 10,000 rupees for the apprehension of 
Ameer-oollah Khan, and such of the Dooranee rebel chiefs” Attempts have 
been made to distinguish between the two commissions thus given to Mohun 
Lal, and it has been said that the blood-money offered by the one was not con- 
templated or sanctioned by the other. Be this as it may, it is quite certain 
that Mobun Lal had no idea of any such distinction, and therefore having some 
doubts as to the mode of proceeding, he wrote directly to the envoy for explana- 
tion, telling him that “he could not find out by Lieutenant Conolly’s notes how 
the rebels are to be assassinated, but the men now employed promise to go 
into their houses and cut off their heads, when they may be without attendants.” 

On the 13th of November the enemy appeared in force on the Behmaroo 
Hills, situated to the north-west of the cantonments, and opened an annoying 
fire from two captured guns which they had placed in a commanding position. 
On this occasion the envoy displayed more of the military spirit than either 
the general or the brigadier, and insisting, in opposition to both, that a vigorous 
attempt should be made to drive back the enemy and recapture the guns, carried 
his point. At four p.st, the earlier part of the day haying been wasted in idle’ 
debate, Shelton proceeded on the service at the head of a strong detachment, with 
two guns. The troops moved in three columns and in different directions. Un- _ 
fortunately the more serviceable of the two guns stuck fast ina canal, and though 
the other gun did good execution, the advanced column of infantry, brought into 
collision with the Afghan cavalry sooner than was intended, appears to have’ lost 
all presence of mind. When, at the distance of only ten yards they might have 
poured in a destructive volley, they fired wildly without taking aim, and were 
immediately enveloped in a whirlwind of cavalry, who charged through ‘and 
through their ranks, and drove them in confusion down the slope. This omin- 
ous and disastrous commencement did not, however, decide the fortune of the 
day. At the foot of the hill they reformed behind the reserve, and in a new 
attack regained the honour which they had lost. Aided by Eyre’s guns, both 
of which were now in full operation, and a gallant charge of Anderson's horse; 
they carried the height, and with it the two guns which had been the great 
object of contention. So far they were entitled to claim the victory, thi it 
taust be admitted that they failed to reap the full fruits of it, As 
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beginning to fall, and the enemy began again to press forwards, only one of the a.p. 181. 
guns could be brought into cantonments. The other was abandoned after being 
spiked, and some loss was sustained before the troops could effect their return. emt 
Shortly afterwards intelligence arrived which spread a gloom over the canton- aitempt 0 
ments, and shut out almost the only remaining ray of hope. The envoy, bare 
who had received no distinct tidings of Sale’s brigade, buoyed himself with 

the idea that it might be actually advancing to their relief, but on the 17th of 
November it became certain that no such aid was to be obtained. On ascertain- 

ing this he addressed a letter to General Elphinstone, in which he entered into 

a detail of the various alternatives which it might be possible to adopt. They 

might retreat in the direction of Jelalabad, or retire to the Bala Hissar, or 
attempt to negotiate, or continue to hold the cantonments. He declared his 
leaning to be in favour of the fourth. “Upon the whole I think it best tee 
to hold on where we are as long as possible. in the hope that something may of the can- 
turn up in our favour.” “In eight or ten days more we shall be better able ere", 
to judge whether there is any chance of an improvement in our position.” 

It was most unfortunate that the envoy, instead of thus trusting to the 
chapter of accidents, did not at once decide in favour of the second alternative 
—tetirement to the Bala Hissar. It was in fact the only remaining chance 

of escape from destruction. Once within it the troops would have had an 
impregnable position, and freed from the harassing labour which the defence 

of the cantonment incessantly entailed upon them, must have been able by 

means of the stock of provisions already stored in the citadel, and the addition 

which might have been made to it by suitable exertion, to pass the winter in 
security and tolerable comfort. The envoy doubted if the heavy guns could 

be brought into the Bala Hissar, and foresaw a deficiency both of food and 
firewood to cook it. The general and the brigadier, now apparently intent on 

retreat with or without capitulation, seconded these objections, and added 

others, of which the only one not absolutely frivolous was the alleged difficulty 

of transporting the sick and wounded. 

The loss inflicted on the enemy on the 13th had curbed their audacity, and pert 
for some days they gave comparatively little annoyance. Latterly they began the eemny. 
to resume their aggressive attitude, and by taking possession of the village of 
Behmaroo, situated at the north-east foot of the Behmaroo Hills, cut off one of 
the main sources from which the British had been drawing supplies, In order 
to dislodge them, it was resolved to send out a strong force before daybreak . 
on the morning of the 23d. The most remarkable fact in regard to the com- 
position of the force is that it had only one gun. A general order, issued while 
Marquis Hastings was governor, enjoined that under no circumstances, unless 
where a second could not be obtained, were less than two guns to be taken 3 
into the field. The propriety of this rule, sufficiently obvious in itself, was ——> 
destined this day to receive a striking confirmation. y 
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AD. 1841. Brigadier Shelton, at the head of the force, marched out of cantonments at 
ay two in the morning, and the solitary gun, having with some difficulty been 
Faiare of brought into position on a knoll, opened with grape on an inclosure of the 
opr village, which seemed to be the enemy’s principal bivouac. Had the surprise 
and confusion thus produced been improved on the instant, there seems no 
doubt that the village might easily have been carried, but through some blunder 
the attack was delayed, and then through some other blunder so improperly 
made that it failed. Meanwhile the enemy had begun to ply their jezails, and 
thousands of the insurgents, made aware that a battle was raging, hastened 
from the city across the hills to take part in it. The advantage obtained from 
the darkness was now lost, and as the day dawned the parties opposed to each 





Jezats.\—From Hart's Character and Costume of Afghanistan, 


other became well defined, the British occupying one hill and the enemy 
another, only separated by a narrow gorge. ‘The fire having become hot and 
galling, the brigadier left five companies on the extremity of the hill overhang- 
ing the village, and crossing the gorge with the remainder of the force and the 
Brigutier one gun gained the brow of the enemy's hill. Here he formed his infantry 


cea into two squares, and crowded his cavalry behind them. This arrangement, 


tows ott Which has been strongly and justly censured, did not produce much mischief so 
long as the gun, nobly worked by Sergeant Mulhall, continued to tell upon the 
Afghan masses. At length, however, when incessant firing had made it unser- 
viceable, a severe penalty was paid for the folly of not having provided another 
to supply its place. The Afghan jezails carrying much further than the British 
muskets, poured in a fire which could not be returned, and made dreadful — 
havoc in the squares. Why these, and the cavalry in their rear, were thus 
kept in a position where they could not act with effect, and stood merely as 

° marks to be shot at, has never been satisfactorily explained. The result was 
disastrous. The spirit of the troops was broken, and they became incapable of 
resisting any sudden impulse of terror. It was not long before the panic, for 
which they were thus prepared, seized them. A party of Afghans, headed by 


“The jezail is a long matchlock gun, witha forked the more so as its range far exceeds * 


Fest the marksman to take good aim. It  musket.—Hart’s Character and Costume 
isa ‘weapon in mountainous countries, stan. an 
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some fanatical Ghazees, taking advantage of an eminence which concealed the 
movement, made a sudden rush from behind it. In an instant all was confu- 


A.D. 1881 





sion in the British ranks, and both infantry and cavalry, when ordered to Me British 


charge, shamefully turned their backs and fled. The brigadier and other officers, 
while the bullets were flying thick around them, vainly endeavoured to stop 
the fugitives. One of the first consequences was the capture of the solitary 
gun by the enemy. Their triumph, however, was short-lived. When every- 
thing seemed lost, the brigadier had the presence of mind to order the halt to 
be sounded. The men mechanically obeyed, reformed, and returned to the con- 
flict. It was now the turn of the Ghazees to flee and leave the captured gun 
behind them. The conflict still continued with alternations of success, but as 
the capture of the village for which it was commenced had become impossible, 
it was suggested to the brigadier, that as the spirit of the troops could no 
longer be trusted, the wisest course would be “to return to cantonments while 
it was still possible to do so with credit.” “Oh no! we will hold the hill some 
time longer,” was his answer, and there he stood sacrificing valuable lives while 
no possible advantage could be gained by it. If this was mere bravado, it was 
dearly paid for. Another Ghazee rush was followed by a second panic, and the 
great body of the British troops were driven back in the utmost confusion. 
So completely indeed were fugitives and pursuers mingled, that the canton- 
ments themselves must have fallen had the Afghans known how to improve 
their advantage. 


romted by 
the Afghans, 


Brigadier Shelton, in narrating the above events, coolly remarks, “This All exterior 


concluded all exterior operations.” The British troops pining with cold and 
hunger, exhausted by incessant fatigues, and broken in spirit, had refused to 
follow their officers, and been seen in dastardly flight before an enemy whom 
they had been accustomed to despise. What then could be expected from 
further conflict except additional disgrace and disaster? The question of retire- 
ment to the Bala Hissar was indeed still open, and the Shah, who had formerly 
refused to entertain it, being now fully alarmed for his personal safety and that 
of his family, urged its immediate occupation by the British troops, as the 
only remaining means of safety. The envoy, though strongly inclined to the 
same opinion, was haunted by so many apprehensions that he yielded without 
much difficulty to the objections of the military authorities, 


‘operations 
‘abandoned. 


When the proposal to move into the Bala Hissar was rejected, there must Resotution 


have been some mention of a resource deemed preferable to it, and we are not 
left long in doubt as to what it was. The envoy had resolved to attempt to 
obtain terms from the insurgents, and having ascertained their willingness to 
treat, called upon General Elphinstone for his opinion “as to whether, in a 
military point of view, it is feasible any longer to maintain our position in this 
country.” The opinion, which was previously well known, was given officially 
in the following terms: “I beg to state that having held our position here for 
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. upwards of three weeks in a state of siege, from the want of provisions and 


forage, the reduced state of our troops, the large number of wounded and sick, 
the difficulty of defending the extensive and ill-situated cantonment we occupy, 
the near approach of winter, our communications cut off, no prospect of relief, 
and the whole country in arms against us, I am of opinion that it is not feasible 
any longer to maintain our position in this country, and that you ought to 
avail yourself of the offer to negotiate which has been made to you.” Thus 
sanctioned, the envoy immediately despatched a message to the Afghan chiefs, 


requesting them to appoint deputies to discuss the preliminaries of a treaty. * 


The meeting was fixed for the following day (the 25th November), and was 





Bata Hissar AxD Crrv oF Capoot.—From Atkinson's Sketches in Afghanistan, 


held at an intermediate spot, Sultan Mahomed Khan and Meerza Ahmud Ali 
representing the Afghans, and Captains Lawrence and Trevor the British 
The former at once assumed a tone so arrogant, that after two hours’ discussion 
no progress had been made. At last they asked to see the envoy himself, and 
had an interview with him in a guard-room in one of the gateways of the can- 
tonments. It was unavailing The Afghan chiefs demanded that the British 
should surrender as prisoners of war, and deliver up all their arms, ammunition, 
and treasure, and when these terms were indignantly rejected, departed, utter- 
‘ing menaces. 

Negotiation having failed, both parties seemed resolved to wait the progress 
of events, and for some days no active measures were taken. But delay, while 
it improved the position of the enemy, was absolutely ruinous to the British: 





‘Their supplies were consumed much faster than they could replace them, and F 


the obvious consequence was that they must ere long be absolutely 
‘were becoming disorganized, and disgraced th 
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on more than one occasion, by despicable cowardice. Thus, on the 6th of a». 1s 
December, Mahomed Shureef’s fort, which it had cost so much to gain, was 
recaptured by the enemy without an effort. Its garrison of 100 men, on seeing New share 
some Afghans, who had mounted to the window by using their crooked sticks patie ied 
as sealing ladders, show their heads, abandoned their posts, and fled back pell- 

mell to the cantonments. Lady Sale says, “They all ran away as fast as they 

could. The 44th say that the 37th ran first, and as they were too weak they 

went too.” But according to Lieutenent Hawtrey, who commanded, “There 

was not a pin to choose—all cowards alike.” “Our troops,” wrote Macnaghten, 

“are behaving like a pack of despicable cowards, and there is no spirit of enter- 

prise left among us.” In this dilemma, the envoy displayed a far more manly 

spirit than his military coadjutors. While the latter did nothing but croak 

and reiterate the humiliating word negotiate, he returned to the alternative 

of gaining the Bala Hissar as at once the safest and most honourable, urging 

that the sick and wounded might be sent off under the cover of night, and 

that then, after destroying all the ordnance and stores that could not be 
removed, they might fight their way. This was his proposal on the 6th of 
December, but the general discountenanced it, and saw no possibility of relief 

except in what he was pleased to call “honourable terms.” These, he thought, 

might still be obtained, but “after leaving cantonments, terms, I should 
suppose, are quite out of the question.” 

‘The envoy, most reluctant to announce a final decision, lingered on till the Seater 
11th, when there was just enough of food for the day’s consumption of the afghan 
fighting men, and then opened the negotiation. The conference took place on “““* 
the banks of the Cabool, nearly a mile from the cantonments. It was attended 
by Akbar Khan and most of the other Afghan chiefs on the one part, and by 
the envoy, accompanied by Captains Lawrence, Trevor, and Mackenzie, with a 
small escort, on the other. After the first salutations, the envoy produced and 
read the draft of a treaty which he had previously prepared. It consisted of 
a preamble, and eighteen separate articles. They were in substance, that the 
troops now at Cabool would repair to Peshawer, and thence to India with all 
practicable expedition, the Sirdars engaging to keep them unmolested, to treat 
them with all honour, and furnish “all possible assistance in arms and provi- 
sions;” that all the other British troops in Afghanistan should evacuate it as soon 
as the necessary arrangements could be made; that Shab Shujah should have 
the option of remaining in Afghanistan, on a maintenance of not less than a 
lac of rupees per annum, or of accompanying the British troops; that on the 
safe arrival of the British troops at Peshawer, arrangements should be made for 
the immediate return of Dost Mahomed and his family, with all other Afghans 
now detained in India, and that at the same time the family of the Shah, 
if his majesty elected to accompany the British troops, should be allowed - 
to return towards India; that from the date on which these articles are agreed,~| 
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4.nisu. “the British troops shall be supplied with provisions, on tendering payment for 
the same;” that “the stores and property formerly belonging to Ameer Dost 
Draft ofa Mahomed Khan shall be restored,” and all the property of British officers left 
mivatty behind should be carefully preserved, and sent to India as opportunities may 
He Brith Ofer: and that, “notwithstanding the retirement of the British troops from 

Afghanistan, there will always be friendship between that nation and the 

English, so much so, that the Afghans will contract no alliance with any other 

foreign power without the consent of the English, for whose assistance they will 
look in the hour of need.” 

The treaty was read with only a single 
interruption from Akbar Khan, who showed 
already what he was meditating, by observing 
on the article which engaged the Sirdars to 
supply provisions, that there was no occasion 
for supplies, as the march from the canton- 
ments might be commenced on the following 
day. The other chiefs checked his impetuosity, 
and after the reading was finished proceeded 
to discuss the articles separately, with some 
appearance of moderation. It is difficult. in- 
deed to discover anything to which they could 
seriously object. The treaty placed the British 
Pee Sy eK an troops entirely at their mercy. It was in fact 

recs Unulenast ¥. go's Prise Statches. just what the chiefs had asked and the envoy 
indignantly spurned at the first interview—an 
askin unconditional surrender. He himself, no doubt, thought very differently, and 
tytho could see nothing worse in the transaction than that “by entering into terms, 
Ath. We are prevented from undertaking the entire conquest of the country.” ‘This, 
however, was now past hoping for, and he could therefore look at the treaty 
with some degree of self-complacency. “The terms I secured were the best 
obtainable, and the destruction of 15,000 human beings would little have 
benefited our country, whilst the government would have been almost compelled 
to avenge our fate at whatever cost. We shall part with the Afghans as 
friends, and I feel satisfied that any government which may be established — 
hereafter, will always be disposed to cultivate a good understanding with us” — 
Such was the flattering side of the picture. But it had also a dark side. The 
Afghans were notoriously avaricious, crafty, and vindictive, and where was thé 
guarantee that after agreeing tothe terms they would fulfil them? The British 
troops were to evacuate the cantonments in three days. This done they would 
be entirely at the mercy of foes, who would have the option of exterminating — 
them, either by starvation or the sword. 
The first measure adopted in fulfilment of the treaty was not of a 
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inspire confidence. The British troops in the Bala Hissar, about 600 in number, .p. 18. 
were to evacuate it on the 13th of December, and proceed to the cantonments. = 
Tt was most desirable that their store of grain, amounting to 1600 maunds, Evacuation 
should not be left behind, and every exertion was made in preparing for its fear 
removal. Unfortunately, so much time was consumed in this operation that 
the day wore away and. night had fallen before the troops were prepared to 
march, Akbar Khan, who had undertaken to be their guide and protector, had 
his men in waiting for that purpose. Part of these, as soon as the British 
emerged from the gate, made a rush at it, apparently for the purpose of forcing 
an entrance, The garrison within succeeded in closing it, and then having 
manned the walls commenced a destructive fire, without attempting to distin- 
guish between friend and foe. After this untoward event Akbar Khan declared 
that he could not guarantee the safety of the troops if they persisted in march- 
ing at that late hour, as the Seeah Sung Hills, along which they must pass, were 
bristling with Ghiljies, whom it would be impossible to restrain. The result 
was that the British troops, most of them sepoys, were obliged to remain outside 
the walls, devoid both of food and shelter, and exposed to the rigours of a 
winter night, such as they had never endured before. Worse would have 
befallen them had Akbar Khan proved treacherous, but he kept his faith, and 
enabled them, though thoroughly exhausted, to reach the cantonments in safety 
on the following morning. 

The third day, the one appointed for the evacuation of the cantonments, Fors com 


nin 
had now arrived, but this was at once acknowledged to be impossible. The yes 


chiefs, under the pretext that they had no security for the evacuation, declined sigue to 
to furnish the supplies which they had promised, while the British protested bees 
that they would not or could not move without them, and nearly a week of 

the time during which they ought to have been hastening home by rapid 
marches was lost. The effect of the delay was disastrous. On the 18th of 
December snow began to fall, and covering the whole country around to the 

depth of several inches, indicated that winter had fairly set in. While the 
difficulties of the retreat were thus indefinitely increased, the tenure of the 
cantonments was rendered far more precarious by giving up possession of the 

forts which commanded them. This was demanded by the Afghans as a pledge 

of sincerity, and the envoy and general, after a consultation, pusillanimously 
complied. It is but fair to confess, that though the Afghans clearly foresaw 

the advantage which they might derive from delay, the blame was not wholly 

theirs. The envoy, even after he had signed the treaty, ceased not to wish 

that something might turn up that would enable him to evade its obligations, 

and was not indisposed to employ means for this purpose which cannot be 
otherwise characterized than as unscrupulous and dishonourable. The return 

of Colonel Maclaren to Candahar, after a vain attempt to penetrate across the | 
country, was not known at Cabool till the 19th of December, and therefore an 
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to that day he had postponed issuing any order in concert with the general for 
the evacuation of Ghuznee, Candahar, and Jelalabad. This was now done, but 
the envoy disappointed in one hope clung to another. ‘The treaty provided for 
the abdication of the Shah. Who then was to be his successor? The answer 
was left indefinite, and revived the old jealousies of the Afghan tribes. The 
Barukzyes and their adherents claimed to be restored to their ancient ascen- 
dency, while the Ghiljies and Kuzzilbashes, dreading this as the worst event 
that could befall them, would willingly have retained Shah Shujah, in the 
expectation of being able to use him as their tool. The envoy, in order to 
profit by this dissension, did not hesitate to foment it, and began to scatter 
bribes on all hands. He thus entangled himself in a web of intrigue, which 
cost him his honour and his life. One is almost ashamed to relate how a high 
British functionary, after binding himself by treaty, could quibble upon its 
obligations. 

Though the 22d of December had been fixed for the departure of the 
British troops, the envoy was engaged up to that very day, by means of his old 
agent Mohun Lal, in a treacherous correspondence with the Ghiljies and Kuzzil- 
bashes. On the 20th he wrote, “You can tell the Ghiljies and Khan Shereen, 
that after they have declared for his majesty and us, and sent in 100 kurwars! 
of grain to cantonments, I shall be glad to give them a bond of five lacs of 
rupees.” On the 21st he explained himself more fully. “In conversing with 
anybody, you must say distinctly that I am ready to stand by my engagement 
with the Barukzyes and other chiefs associated with them, but that if any 
portion of the Afghans wish our troops to remain in the country, I shall think 
myself at liberty to break the engagement which I have made to go away, 
which engagement was made believing it to be in accordance with the wishes 
of the Afghan nation. If the Ghiljies and Kuzzilbashes wish us to stay, let 
them declare go openly in the course of to-morrow, and we will side with them. 
The best proof of their wish for us to stay is to send us a large quantity of 
grain this night—100 or 200 kurwars. If they do this and make their salaam 
to the Shah early to-morrow, giving his majesty to understand that we are along 
with them, I will write to the Barukzyes and tell them my agreement is at an 
end.” In another letter, written in the course of the same day, he repeated 
the extraordinary doctrine that he should think himself at liberty to break his 
agreement, “because that agreement was made under the belief that all the 
Afghan people wished us to go away.” He had the precaution, however, 
to add, “Do not let me appear in this matter.” It is hardly necessary to give 
the reason. At this very time he was engaged in a similar intrigue with the 
Barukzyes, and had shown his friendship for Akbar Khan by making hima 
present of his carriage and horses. 


* The kurwar of grain was a mesure weighing about 700 Ibs., and consequently rather ‘ 
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The game which the envoy was playing could hardly have been expected, 4.0. 1811, 
and certainly did not deserve to succeed. While he was pluming himself on : 
his dexterity in keeping it secret, the Afghan chiefs knew it all, and proceeded Counter 
as they were well entitled to counterwork him. He accordingly received new eines 
overtures from the Barukzyes, and was easily caught by them, as they promised 
more than he was anticipating from the rival intrigue. He therefore intimated 
to Mohun Lal that “the sending grain to us just now would do more harm 
than good to our cause, and it would lead the Barukzyes to suppose that I am 
intriguing with a view of breaking my agreement.” This reads ludicrously 
after the specimens of double-dealing already given, but the envoy, as if 
totally unconscious of anything of the kind, thus concluded a letter to Mohun 
Lal:—“It would be very agreeable to stop here for a few months, instead of 
having to travel through the snow; but we must consider not what is agreeable 
but what is consistent with faith.” If these words have any meaning it is that 
the envoy held himself bound by the treaty, and would be guilty of a breach of 
faith by breaking or evading it, and yet, at this very moment, he was deep in 
an intrigue with Akbar Khan with this very object. 

On the evening of the 22d of December, the date of the letter last quoted, ee 
Captain Skinner came from the city into cantonments, accompanied by owas 
a first cousin of Akbar Khan and a Lohanee merchant, who was believed to be 
a friend of the British. They were the bearers of a new string of proposals, 
of such a nature that Captain Skinner remarked, half jocularly, to the envoy, 
that he felt like one loaded with combustibles. Their main purport was that 
the British troops, having been drawn up outside the cantonments, Akbar Khan 
and the Ghiljies would unite with them, and on a given signal attack the fort 
and seize the person of Ameen-oolah Khan, who was known to be the original 
contriver, and had throughout been a ringleader of the insurrection; that Shah 
Shujab should still be king; and that the British troops should remain till 
spring, and then to save their credit withdraw of their own accord. In return 
for his part in this plot, Akbar Khan should be recognized as Shah Shujah’s 
wuzeer or prime-minister, and should moreover be guaranteed by the British 
government in a present payment of thirty, and an annual pension of four lacs 
of rupees. One part of the proposal was to present Ameen-oolah’s head to the 
envoy for a fixed price. This he at once rejected, but he grasped at the other 
proposals, and assented to them by a writing under his own hand. The follow- 
ing morning, the 23d, was fixed for holding a conferenge with Akbar Khan, 
and completing the arrangements. 

Often had the envoy been warned of the danger of intriguing with Akbar 
Khan, but he had apparently made up his mind to risk all on a single chance, 
rather than prolong the suspense and agony which were making existence intol- 
erable. _ After breakfast he sent for Captains Lawrence, Trevor, and Mackenzie, — 
and told them to prepare to accompany him to a conference with Akbar Khare Fi 
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4p.1sn. Mackenzie, who had found him alone, having for the first time learned his inten- 
__ tions, exclaimed “It is a trap.” He abruptly answered, “Leave me to manage 
Saar that; trust me for that.” As yet General Elphinstone had been kept wholly 
in the dark, but the envoy, now on the point of setting out, sent for him and 
‘explained the nature of the intrigue. Startled, and far from satisfied with the 
explanation, the general asked what part the other Barukzye chiefs had taken 
in the negotiation, and was simply answered “they are not in the plot.” “Do 
you not then apprehend treachery?” rejoined the general. “ None whatever,” 
was the reply; “I am certain the thing will succeed. What I want you to do 
is to have two regiments and guns got quickly ready, and without making any 
show, to be prepared the moment required to move towards Mahomed Khan's 
fort.” With more good sense and greater firmness than he usually displayed, 





Maroney Kitan's Fort—From Sale's Defence of Jelalabad. 


the general continued to remonstrate till the envoy, rather rudely, cut him 
short by exclaiming, “Leave it all to me; IT understand these things better 
than you do.” 

He proceeds About noon of the 23d the envoy passed out of cantonments, accompanied 

ae by Lawrence, Trevor, and Mackenzie, and escorted by a few horsemen. The 
‘place of meeting was about 600 yards east of the cantonments, not far from the 
banks of the river where it is crossed by a bridge. It was situated on a slope 
among some hillocks, and was marked out by a number of horse-cloths, which 
had been spread for the occasion. While passing along, the envoy remembered 
that a beautiful Arab-horse, which he had purchased from the owner at a high 
price, with the intention of presenting it to Akbar Khan, who was known to 
have coveted it, had been left behind. He therefore desired Captain Mackenzie 
to return for it, and in the meantime conversed with the other two officers on 
the subject which was nearest his heart. He was playing, he admitted, for 
heavy stake, but the prize was worth the risk. Unable, however, to 5 
misgivings, he is said to have remarked, “Death is preferable to the y 
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are leading now.” After the usual salutations and some conyersation on horse- .D. 111. 

back, during which Akbar Khan was profuse in his thanks for the present of — 

the Arab steed, and also for that of a handsome pair of double-barreled pistols, Seameence 

which he had admired at a previous meeting, the parties repaired to the spot Khun. 

provided for their reception. ‘The envoy reclined on the slope, and ‘Trevor and 

Mackenzie seated themselves beside him, but Lawrence, whose suspicions were 

already awake, continued standing behind him, till, as the only means of 

avoiding the importunity of the chiefs, who urged him also to sit, he knelt on 

one knee ready to start ina moment. Akbar Khan opened the conference by 

an abrupt question. “Are you ready,” he asked, “to carry out the proposals of 

the previous evening?” “Why not?” replied the envoy. Meanwhile, the 

Afghans crowding round, Lawrence called attention to the suspicious circum- 

stance, by observing that if the conference was meant to be secret the intruders 

ought to be removed. Some of the chiefs made a show of clearing a circle with 

their whips, but Akbar Khan interposed, saying that their presence could do 

no harm, as they were all in the secret. What this secret was did not remain 

a moment in doubt. The envoy and his companions, suddenly seized from 

behind, were rendered incapable of any effectual resistance. The three officers 

were immediately dragged away and placed each behind a mounted Afghan 

chief, who rode off at full speed in the direction of Mahomed Khan's fort. 

Captain Trevor unfortunately lost his seat, and was cut to pieces by Ghazees; 
Japtains Lawrence and Mackenzie were lodged in the fort. Meanwhile, the ™ 

envoy had been seized by Akbar Khan, and was struggling desperately with 

him on the ground. It is said, probably with truth, that his antagonist meant 

only to drag him off like his companions, and that it was not till resistance had 

exasperated him, that he drew a pistol, one of those just presented to him, and 

shot him dead. During the struggle wonder and horror were strongly depicted 

on the envoy’s upturned face. The only words he was heard to utter were 

“Az barae Khoda” (For God's sake). In the fearful tragedy which thus 

terminated the life of Sir William Macnaghten, the most melancholy circum- 

stance is that, whether because misfortune had unhinged his mind or weakened 

his moral principles, he was engaged at the time of his death, not in the faithful 

discharge of his duty, but in a course of tortuous policy, which every honour- 

able mind must repudiate. 

The murder of the envoy completely changed the relations previously formed 
between the Afghans and the British, and left it optional for the latter to 
choose their own course, independent of the obligations previously contracted 
by treaty. The highest representative of the government, an ambassador 
whose very office hedged him round with a sacredness which all nations, not 
absolutely barbarous, recognize and revere, had been decoyed into an ambush 
and treacherously murdered. With a people capable of doing such a deed, and | 
boasting of it after it was done, engagements, however solemnly made, werd) A 
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useless, and all therefore that now remained for the British was to avenge their 


~ wrongs, or at all events, if that was beyond their power, to become once more their 
pects own protectors, and trust to nothing but Providence and their own stout hearts 


cage 
der of Sir W. 


and swords. Such was evidently the course which was at once safest and 


Macnaghtan.m0st honourable, but it was not, that which the military authorities prepared 
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to adopt. At first they would not believe that the envoy had been murdered, 
and instead of taking the necessary means to dispel all doubt on such a subject, 
sent round an officer to calm the alarm which was generally felt, by intimating 
at the head of each regiment that though the conference had been interrupted 
by the Ghazees, and the envoy with the officers who accompanied him had 
been removed to the city, their immediate return to cantonments might be 
expected. The following day dissipated these delusions. A letter from Captain 
Lawrence made known the full extent of the atrocity, and at the same time, 
strange to say, contained overtures from the murderers for a renewal of nego- 
tiation. Instead of revolting at the very idea, the proposals were eagerly 
embraced. They differed little from the envoy’s treaty, but when the chiefs: 
found that they had only to ask in order to obtain, they immediately rose in 
their demands, and in returning the draft, appended to it four additional 
articles. “Ist, Whatever coin there may be in the public treasury must be 
given up. 2d, All guns must be given up except six. 8d, The muskets in 
excess of those in use with the regiments must be left behind. 4th, General Sale, 
together with his wife and daughter, and the other gentlemen of rank who are 
married and have children, until the arrival of the Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan 
and the other Afghans and their families, and Dooranees and Ghiljies from 
Hindoostan, shall remain as guests with us.” These humiliating articles, after 
a fruitless attempt to modify them, were submitted to, except the last, and 
even it was not complied with merely because it could not be enforced. 

On the 6th of January, 1842, the British troops, after waiting in vain for 
the safeguard which the Afghan chiefs had promised to provide, marched out 
without it through a large opening which had been made on the previous 
evening in the rampart of the cantonments, to facilitate their egress. The total 
number of those who thus quitted the cantonments amounted to about 4500. 
fighting men, and 12,000 followers. The march of such a body at such a season, 
through a rugged mountainous country, was in itself a most perilous undertaking, 
and there were other circumstances connected with it which made it all but 
desperate. The Newab Zemaun Khan, whom the Afghans had set up as their 
king, wrote Pottinger warning him of the danger of setting out without the 
promised safeguard, but it was too late to recede, and the unwieldy mass bega™ 
to move. The same fatality which had hitherto frustrated all their operations 
was again manifest; and while time was everything, so many delays wel 
interposed that the rearguard were not able to quit the cantonments i 
o'clock Pat, and after a fierce conflict with Ghazees and plunderers, an! 
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reach their encamping ground, on the right bank of the Cabool near Begramee, 4.0. 1842. 
till two hours after midnight. This first march sufficed to reveal insuperable 
difficulties. 
When the morning of the 7th dawned, a fearful scene was presented. Many Pearl 

of the Hindoo women and children, exhausted by fatigue and cold, had sunk 

down on the snow to die. Discipline was rapidly disappearing, and it was 
evident that ere long the whole force would become disorganized. Horses, 
camels, and baggage ponies, soldiers and camp followers, were huddled together 

in an inextricable mass. Meanwhile fanatic and marauding bands kept hover- 

ing on the flanks, and seized every opportunity of slaughter or plunder. The 

only chance of safety would have been a rapid march, by which the passes 

might have been cleared before the enemy could effectually obstruct them, but 

this was now impossible. Zemaun Khan having again promised to disperse 

the plunderers and send supplies of food and fuel, General Elphinstone was 
induced to order a halt at Boothauk. It was his intention to have continued 

the march during the night, had not the appearance of Akbar Khan on the 

scene caused him to abandon it. The Afghan chief was at the head of about 

600 horsemen, and on being communicated with, announced that he had come 

to act as a safeguard, and at the same time to demand hostages for the eyacua- 

tion of Jelalabad. Till these were given, and Sale’s brigade should have 
actually retired, he was instructed to detain the retreating foree, and furnish 

them in the interval with all necessary supplies. After this announcement, it 

could: searcely be doubted that the extermination of the whole force was 
intended. Another bivouac on the snow during a night of intense cold, would 

almost suffice for this purpose, and hence the only chance of escape was to push 

on at all hazards, without an hour's delay. Such, however, was not the resolu- 

tion of General Elphinstone, who first ordered the halt, and then endeavoured 

to make terms, Ultimately, after another night of horror had been spent, 

‘Akbar Khan condescended to accept of Major Pottinger and Captains Lawrence 

and Mackenzie as hostages, and to permit the continuance of the retreat to 
‘Tezeen, Could this place have been reached, one of the greatest difficulties of Tee Khoor 
the route would have been surmounted, inasmuch as the Khoord Cabool Pass, Ss 
stretching for about five miles through a narrow gorge, hemmed in by precipi- 
tous mountain ridges, would have been cleared. No sooner however was the 
gorge entered, than the mountaineers rushed down to the attack, and a fearful 
massacre commenced. Akbar Khan, who had promised protection, seemed will- 
ing to afford it, but it was beyond his power, and the British force, now a mere 
rabble of fugitives, were shot down by hundreds, almost without any attempt 
at resistance. About 3000 persons are said to have perished in this dreadful 
pass, The English ladies accompanying the advance, though exposed to the 
murderous fire of the Afghan marksmen, escaped unhurt, with the exception of; 
Lady Sale, who was struck by a ball which lodged in her wrist. up 
* Vou. UIT. 250 
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ALD. 1842. The remnant of the force reached Khoord Cabool fort on the evening of the 
8th, but it was not to obtain any mitigation of their sufferings “We had. 
Daivery of ascended,” says Lieutenant Eyre, “to a still colder climate than we had left 
tema’ behind, and were without tents, fuel, or food.” The consequence was, that “an 
fe™“ immense number of poor wounded wretches,” whose groans of misery and 
AkbarKhan. distress assailed the ear from all quarters, “wandered about the camp destitute 
of shelter, and perished during the night.” On the 9th, before sunrise, the 
camp was again in motion, and three-fourths of the fighting men, without 
waiting for orders, pushed on in advance with the camp followers. The remain- 
ing troops had afterwards marched and proceeded about a mile, when another 
of those fatal halts was ordered. It had been made as before at the suggestion 
of Akbar Khan, on a renewed assurance of protection and supplies, and was 
preliminary to a compliance with a startling proposal which accompanied it 
During the negotiation at Cabool, the Afghan chiefs had demanded the delivery 
of the married gentlemen and their families as hostages. This was evaded at 
the time, but the demand had never been lost sight of, and was now renewed. 
The proceedings of the previous day furnished a plausible pretext, both to 
Akbar Khan for making the proposal, and to General Elphinstone for granting 
it. The latter indeed has removed all doubt as to the motives which influenced 
him, by a written statement, in which he justifies his compliance on two 
grounds: first, because he desired “to remove the ladies and children, after the 
horrors they had already witnessed, from the further dangers of our camp," and 
secondly, because he hoped “that as from the very commencement of the nego- 
tiations, the Sirdar had shown the greatest anxiety to have the married people 
as hostages, this mark of trust might elicit a corresponding feeling in him.” 
Judging by the event, it is impossible to deny that the first reason was well 
founded. The ladies and children had passed unscathed through a shower of 
Afghan balls, but the repetition of such a miraculous escape was more than 
could be hoped for, and to expose them to the dangers of another murderous 
conflict would have been to throw away their last chance of safety. It was 
indeed a horrible alternative, and we can better conceive than express the 
feelings of Lady Macnaghten when told that she was to quit British protection, 
and become what was called the “guest” of the man who had murdered her 
husband. There was indeed some guarantee for their personal safety, in the 
fact that Akbar Khan’s own family were in the hands of the British, and it 
therefore seems that the general’s first reason ought to be sustained. On his 
second reason, a different judgment must be passed. After the experience he 
had had of Akbar Khan, it was mere fatuity to imagine that any “mark of 
trust might elicit a corresponding feeling in him.” The necessity which justi- 
fied the surrender of the ladies did not apply at all to their husbands, and one 
is puzzled to understand why they, instead of remaining at their posts 8 
the common danger, were also sent off to become the “guests” wa 
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The command to halt on the morning of the 9th was disapproved by the a. 1512. 
whole force, and Shelton, in order to give effect to a personal remonstrance F 
against it, declared that it would involve their entire destruction, whereas 
another day's march would carry them clear of the snow. The general listened, 
but refused to be convinced. The consequence was, that the native soldiers 
took what seemed the only remedy into their own hands, and prepared to 
desert. The example had previously been set by the Shah's cavalry, and they 
were not slow in following it. On the morning of the 10th, when the march 
was resumed, the native regiments had almost melted away. “The European Horm ot 
soldiers,” says Eyre, “were now almost the only efficient men left, the Hindoo- upon Jug- 
stanees having all suffered more or less from the effects of the frost in their aie 
hands and feet; few were able even to hold a musket, much less to pull a 
trigger: in fact, the prolonged delay in the snow had paralyzed the mental and 
bodily powers of the strongest men, rendering them incapable of any useful 
exertion. Hope seemed to have died in every breast; the wildness of terror 
was exhibited in every countenance.” The end was now fast approaching. 
The enemy hovering on the heights were watching their opportunity, while the 
inextricable mass below kept moving onward as if mechanically and unconsci- 
ously to inevitable destruction. At a narrow gorge between two precipitous 
hills, where the promiscuous crowd of disorganized sepoys and camp followers 
were so huddled together that they could neither recede nor advance, the 
slaughter was renewed, and barbarously continued till, of the 16,000 persons 
who started from Cabool, less than a fourth remained. The sepoys were 
entirely annihilated, and the Europeans were not able to muster of fighting 
men more than 250 soldiers of the 44th, 150 cavalry, and 50 horse artillery- 
men, with one gun. On observing the slaughter at the gorge, General Elphin- 
stone called upon Akbar Khan, who had stood aloof, to make good his promises 
of protection. ‘The oft-repeated answer was returned that he could not, and 
along with the answer a new humiliating proposal: let the British lay down 
their arms, and he would undertake to save their lives. There was still spirit 
enough remaining to treat this proposal as it deserved, and the march was 
resumed. By a rapid movement the defile, where so many of the camp followers 
had already perished, was reached, but before it could be cleared the enemy 
opened a destructive fire on the rear. Shelton, who commanded there, gave 
another proof of his unflinching courage, and being seconded by a handful of 
men who stood by him, as he expresses it, “nobly and heroically,” gained 
another short respite for the whole. Akbar Khan, when again appealed to, 
having only renewed his ignominious proposal, it was determined to move on 
Tugduluck by a rapid night march. This, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, could only be effected by throwing off the camp followers and leaving 
them to their fate. The march was resumed with this view as quietly as possi- 
ble, but the deception which stern necessity alone could justify did not succeed\ | 
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and the fighting men found themselves cumbered as before with an unmanage- 
able rabble. Little molestation, however, was experienced for some miles, and 
the advanced guard after halting at Kuttur Sung for the arrival of the rear- 
guard, pushed on for Jugduluck, still ten miles distant. It was reached at last 
by the advance guard, without much obstruction, but not without the greatest 
difficulty by the rearguard, who, commanded as before by Shelton, fought 
their way manfully, contesting every inch of ground. 

At Jugduluck the survivors of the British force, now few in number and 


AkbarKhan. exhausted with fatigue, found a temporary shelter behind some ruined walls, 
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‘attack by 
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and were endeavouring to snatch a little repose, when they were suddenly 
aroused by volley after volley poured from the adjoining heights into the heart 
of their bivouac. They were in consequence obliged to quit it, and make one 
bold effort to clear the ground before them. It succeeded, and the troops when 
night closed, were able again to seek the shelter of the ruined walls. Mean- 
while Akbar Khan was preparing a new act of treachery. On being once more 
appealed to for protection, he sent a message inviting a conference with General 
Elphinstone, Brigadier Shelton, and Captain Johnstone. They went, and after 
being received with the greatest apparent kindness and hospitality, found 
themselves in his trap. Jelalabad was not yet evacuated in terms of the treaty, 
and he meant to detain them as hostages. The general, whose sense of honour 
notwithstanding all his blunders remained as keen as ever, endeavoured to 
procure his own return, by pleading that disappearance from the army at such 
atime would look like desertion, and disgrace him in the eyes of his country- 
men; but Akbar Khan was not to be moved, and detained all the three officers 
On the morning of the 12th the conference was resumed, and the troops pro- 
longed their halt to await the issue. The only object of the detained British 
officers was to save the small remnant of the force still surviving, and they 
not only earnestly implored Akbar Khan’s interposition, but engaged Mahomed 
Shah Khan, his father-in-law, and a Ghiljie chief of influence, to purchase the 
forbearance of his savage countrymen at the price of two lacs of rupees. After 
much discussion, during which it became manifest that the Ghiljies were thirst- 
ing as much for blood as for money, Mahomed Shah Khan arrived about dusk, 
and intimated that all was finally and amicably arranged for the safe conduct 
of the troops to Jelalabad. The announcement had scarcely escaped his lips, 
when the lie was given to it by a sound of firing. It came from the direction 
of the British bivouac, and told that the Ghiljies had resumed their murderous 
work. 

The firing announced that the enemy were on the alert waiting to pounce 
upon their victims, but the soldiers displayed so much determination, and 
inflicted such severe chastisement on the most forward of the plunderers, that, 
the first part of the march was effected without serious loss, A fearful 
however awaited them. They had still to clear the pass of J s 
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which the road climbs by a steep ascent between lofty precipices. By incredible a.p.18. 
exertion the summit was nearly gained, when a sudden turn brought them in = 
front of a barricade formed of shrubs and branches of trees. To penetrate it Anninite. 
seemed impossible, and either to halt or recede was inevitable destruction, since imi, 
the enemy, who had been lying in ambush, were already busy with their long 

knives and jezails. It was a most unequal struggle, and terminated in the 

almost total extinction of the force. Brigadier Anquetil, Colonel Chambers, 

and ten other officers, here met their deaths. During the conflict, about twenty 

officers and forty-five privates managed to clear the barricade and make their 

way to Gundamuck at daybreak of the 13th. The respite thus obtained was of 








Tuapuiven, where General Elphinstone made his last stand.—From Rattray's Costumes and Scenery of Afghanistan, 


short duration. The enemy began to pour in from all quarters, and their 
intended victims had become incapable of resistance, as not more than two 
rounds of ammunition to each man remained. What was to be done? Obvi- 
ously the only alternatives were to make terms, or if these were refused, to sell 
their lives as dearly as possible. The former alternative seemed not unattain- 
able, for shortly after their arrival a messenger arrived with overtures from the 
chief of the district. Major Griffiths, now the senior officer, set out to have an Massacre of 
interview with the chief, and was only on the way, when the blood-thirsty mob Sinead 
broke in upon his little band and massacred every man of them, except Captain °"""" 

Souter of the 44th and a few privates, who were made prisoyers. A few officers, 
who had quitted the column at Soorkhab and continued in advance of it, still 
survived. As they proceeded, one after another perished, and at Futteahbad 
their number was reduced to six. Being now only sixteen miles from Jelala- 
bad, their final deliverance seemed at hand, but the measure of disaster was 
not yet complete. In the vicinity of Futteahbad a treacherous offer of kind- 
ness threw them off their guard. While snatching a hasty meal to strengthen 


them for their remaining fatigues, they were attacked by a party of onal 
_ 
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AD.1s2, men. Two of their number were immediately cut down, and three, overtaken 

"after an ineffectual flight, shared the same fate. Dr. Bryden, now the only 

ales me survivor, having providentially escaped, pursued his journey. He rode a pony 

atJelalabaa SO jaded that it could scarcely carry him, and on which, as he was both wounded 

‘horweaa and faint, -he was hardly able to keep his seat. At length, however, on coming 

fre Within sight of Jelalabad, he was descried from the walls. ‘The British garvi- 
son there, though without any certain information on the subject, knew as 
much as filled them with the most dismal forebodings as to the fate of the 
Cabool force. Colonel Dennie, who had ventured, one cannot help thinking, 
somewhat unadvisedly, to predict that only one man would escape to announce 
the destruction of all the rest, no sooner heard that a solitary and apparently 
exhausted rider, recognized by his dress and appearance to be a British officer, 
was approaching, than he exclaimed, says Mr. Gleig, in a voice which “sounded 
like the response of an oracle, ‘Did I not say so? Here comes the messenger.” 
A party of cavalry immediately hastened out to Dr. Bryden’s relief He was 
too much exhausted to be able to give any details, but told enough to confirm 
their worst fears. A British foree had been completely exterminated, and the 
British arms had sustained a disgrace greater far than had ever befallen them 
in any previous Indian campaign, It was some small relief however to learn 
that Dennie’s prophecy, if he ever uttered it, was not literally fulfilled. Instead 
of one, there were several survivors, and among them the very persons in 
whom the deepest interest was felt. The British ladies and children though 
captives were still alive, and might yet be recovered. They were so in fact, 
but as it was after a considerable delay, the details properly belong to a more 
advanced part of the narrative. 
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Operations in different parts of Afghanistan—Sale at Jelalabad—Conflicts in the Khyber Pass—Nott 
at Candahar—Views of the Indian Goyernment—Conelasion of Lord-Aucklands: sdministrstide= 
Lord Ellenborough governor-general—Proposed evacuation of Afghanistan—Double advance upon 
Cabool by Generals Pollock and Nott—Recapture of Ghuznee—Re-oceupation of Cabool—Recovery 
of British prisoners—Evacuation of Afghanistan—Lord Ellenborough's proclamations. 

Gf HE formidable difficulties encountered by Sir Robert Sale in 

marching his brigade from Cabool to Jelalabad have already 

} been referred to, with his consequent refusal to risk its em- 

= tire loss by endeavouring to retrace his steps, in compliance 

"e=s=* with the urgent importunities of the envoy. When the first 

order to return was received on the 10th of November, the brigade 

encamped in the valley of Gundamuck. Previously, however, it had 
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roughly handled, and was so imperfectly provided with the provisions and 4.182. 
military stores which would be absolutely required in marching back through 
one of the most difficult countries in the world, and in the face of a population Su 
understood to be almost universally hostile, that a council of war, summoned tnnaii” 
to consider the important subject, decided, though not unanimously, that the Janu 
march on Jelalabad ought to be continued. Even this could not be effected 
without sacrifice. In order to move as lightly as possible, it was necessary 
to leave a large amount of valuable property in the cantonments at Gunda- 
muck, and in the absence of better custodiers to intrust it to the charge of a 
body of the Shah’s irregular cavalry. The result, which was probably not 
unforeseen, immediately followed. The Janbaz, such being the name by which 
these cavalry were designated, lost no time in fraternizing with the insurgents, 
the cantonments were burned down, the property disappeared, and the insur- 
rection itself spread wider and wider over all the surrounding districts. 

The brigade resumed its march on the 11th of November, and the insur- 
gents, probably not yet fully prepared for action, offered little obstruction. 
On the morning of the 12th, it became obvious that a different course was to 
be pursued. By day-break the adjoining hills were covered with armed men, 
watching their opportunity to descend and sweep all before them. ‘The task 
of keeping them in check was intrusted to Colonel Dennie, who, after a kind 
of running fight had for some time been kept up, had recourse to a manoeuvre. 
Placing the cavalry in ambush, he led out the infantry to the attack, with 
instructions suddenly to wheel round when about to come into actual collision 
with the enemy, as if a panic had seized them. The enemy mistaking the feint 
for a real flight, raised a wild shout, and to complete their victory rushed into 
the low ground. A charge/from the cavalry threw them into irretrievable 
confusion, and they fled leaving the valley covered with their dead. After this 
decided check, no further opposition was made to the march of the brigade, 
which entered Jelalabad on the 13th of January, and took unchallenged 
possession of it. Sale's intention was to hold it as an intermediate post, from 
which reinforcements received from India by way of Peshawer might be 
forwarded to Cabool, and where, should the retirement of the Cabool force 
itself become necessary, it might find a haven of safety. The nature of the 
task which he had thus undertaken cannot be better explained than in his own 
words. “I found the walls of Jelalabad in a state which might have justified 
despair as to the possibility of defending them. The enceinte was far too 
extensive for my small force, embracing a circumference of upwards of 2300 
yards. Its tracing was vicious in the extreme. It had no parapet excepting 
for a few hundred yards, which then was not more than two feet high, Earth 
and rubbish had accumulated to such an extent about the ramparts, that there 
were roads in various directions across and over them into the country. There 


was a space of 400 yards together, on which none of the garrison could show g 
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themselves excepting at one spot; the population within was disaffected, and 
the whole enceinte was surrounded by ruined forts, walls, mosques, tombs, and 
gardens, from which a fire could be opened at twenty or thirty yards.” After 
the above description, it is almost superfluous to observe that the difficulty of 
holding such a place was certainly not less than that of defending the British 
cantonments at Cabool. Fortunately, however, a very different spirit prevailed, 
and the very same circumstances which General Elphinstone mismanaged so as 
to bring disgrace and ruin on the Cabool force, sufficed to make Sir Robert Sale 
and his brigade a band of heroes. 

As soon as Jelalabad was entered, it became a question whether the whole 
city ought to be held, or whether it would not be more prudent to retire 
into the citadel, which might be much more easily defended, and was ample 
enough to afford sufficient accommodation. Strong reasons for the latter 
course were not wanting, but the former and bolder course was preferred, 
and it was determined not to yield up an inch of the city except under dire 
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compulsion. The state of the city when this resolution was formed has already 
been described, and notice must now be taken of several circumstances by which 
the difficulty of defence was greatly increased. When the brigade entered the 
city, the provisions for men and horses fell short of two days’ supply, and the 
surrounding country, from which alone additional supplies could be looked for, 
‘was so completely in the hands of the insurgents that not fewer than 5000 of 
them were seen crowning the adjoining heights. It was in vain to think of pr0- 
ceeding with the defences, while the workmen would only have afforded a sure 
aim for Afghan marksmen. The first thing necessary therefore was to give the 
insurgents a lesson which would teach them to keep their distance. A 
attack was accordingly arranged, and on the 14th of November 
Monteith of the 35th Bengal native infantry, moved out at day 
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head*of 300 of her Majesty’s 13th, 300 of the 35th native infantry, 100 sappers A p.1812. 
and miners, 200 of the Khyber corps, a squadron of the 5th light cavalry,a few 
irregular horse, and three guns, in all 
about 1100 fighting men, to give battle 
to an enemy which outnumbered them 
fivefold. The boldness of the enterprise 
was justified by its success. The enemy 
gave way at every point, and suffered 
so severely in their flight that a fort- 
night elapsed before they again ven- 
tured to show themselves in force. 

The enemy having recovered from 
the terror of their defeat, began again 
to press so close upon the defences that 
another chastisement was deemed ne- 
cessary. The task was intrusted to 
Colonel Dennie, who made a vigorous 
sortie on the Ist of December, and put 
the insurgents once more to disgraceful 
rout and terrific slaughter. But while 
Sale and his brigade were thus main- 
taining the honour of the British arms, the tidings from Cabool were assuming a 
darker hue, and on the 9th of January a letter arrived which disclosed the full 
extent of the calamity. This letter, dated 29th December, 1841, was signed by 
Eldred Pottinger, in charge of the Cabool mission, and W. K. Elphinstone, major- 
general, and addressed to Captain Macgregor. The bearer of it was an Afghan ea 
horseman. It Was in the following terms:—‘“It having been found necessary Jelaisbadto 
to conclude an agreement founded on that of the late Sir W. H. Macnaghten, PAu 
for the evacuation of Afghanistan by our troops, we have the honour to request, 
that you will intimate to the officer commanding at Jelalabad, our wish that 
the troops now at that place should return to India, commencing their march 
immediately after the receipt of this letter, leaving all guns the property of 
Dost Mahomed Khan with the new governor, as also such stores and baggage 
as there may not be the means of carrying away, and the provisions in store for 
our use on arriving at Jelalabad. Abdool Ghuffoor Khan, who is the bearer 
of this letter, will render you all the assistance in his power. He has been 
appointed governor of Jelalabad on the part of the existing government,” This 
letter certainly placed both Macgregor and Sale in a dilemma, but their mode 
of extricating themselves, subsequently approved by government, will now be 
condemned by none. The following was their joint answer, returned on the 
same day:—‘We haye the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 29th ult., which you therein state was to be delivered to us by bbe FEE 
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v.12. Ghuffoor Khan, appointed governor of this place by the existing powers at 

~ Cabool. That communication was not delivered to us by him, but by a mes- 

Onderdise- senger of his, and though dated 29th December, 1841, has only this moment 

She dalvery reached us. We have at the same time positive information that Mahomed 

tte Akbar Khan has sent a proclamation to all the chiefs in the neighbourhood, 

tw. urging them to raise their followers for the purpose of intercepting and destroy- 
ing the forces now at Jelalabad. Under these circumstances, we have deemed 
it our duty to await a further communication from you, which we desire may 
point out the security which may be given for our safe march to Peshawer.” 
Only four days after this answer, the arrival of Dr. Bryden made it impossible 
to doubt the propriety of the course which had been adopted. The evacuation 
of Jelalabad would have procured no relief to the Cabool force, whose destruc- 
tion had already been all but consummated, and would only have been a new 
triumph to Afghan treachery. 

After the above refusal to retire voluntarily from Jelalabad, it became 
doubtful if it would be possible to retain it. The insurgents, afraid again to 
risk an encounter in the open field, endeavoured to shake the fidelity of the 
troops by insidious offers, which were so far successful that it was deemed 
necessary “as a measure of prudence, to get rid first of the corps of the Khyber 
rangers, and next of the detachment of jezailchees, and a few of the Afghan 
sappers, and a body of Hindoostanee gunners who had formerly been in the 
employment of Dost Mahomed Khan.” This diminution of the garrison, though 
it doubtless added to its real strength by making treachery more difficult, had 
this obvious disadvantage, that it threw “additional labours on the remaining 
troops, who, reduced to half rations, were already tasked beyond their strength.” 

eerie sehen be time the disheartening intelligence arrived that a prospect of 

zm ein the Succour whieh had cheered them amid their privations was not to be realized. 
“Four regiments had been despatched from India, under the command of Brigadier 
Wyld, to the relief of Jelalabad. Yhis force, which with some additions made 
to it amounted to 3500 men, arrived at Peshawer on the 27th of December, 
and shortly afterwards advanced to Jumrood, near the entrance of the Khyber 
Pass. The Khyberees having been previously gained by Akbar Khan, 
Brigadier Wyld had to foree his way in spite of them. Accordingly on the 
15th of January, 1842, he entered the pass, and succeeded so far as to carry the 
fort of Ali Musjid, which commands the most difficult portion of it. This 
however was the limit of success, and he was obliged, after sustaining severe loss 
both by casualty and desertion, to make a disastrous retreat. This serious 
disappointment to the defenders of Jelalabad was soon followed by a disaster 
which no human efforts could have averted. By unceasing labour they had 
destroyed an immense quantity of cover for the enemy, by demolishing forts 
and old walls, filling up ravines, cutting down groves, &.,, had raised th 
pets to six or seven feet high, repaired and widened the ramparts, 
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bastions, retrenched three of the gates, covered the fourth with an outwork, 4.0.18. 
and excavated a ditch ten feet in depth and twelve in width, and were con- 
gratulating themselves on being now secure against any Afghan attack. “But,” tremendous 
to borrow again from Sir Robert Sale, “it pleased Providence on the 19th of Ssmsts 
February to remove in an instant this ground of confidence. A tremendous 
earthquake shook down all our parapets, built up with so much labour, injured 

several of our bastions, cast to the ground all our guard-houses, demolished a 

third of the town, made a considerable breach in the rampart of a curtain in 

the Peshawer face, and reduced the Cabool gate to a shapeless mass of ruins, 

It savours of romance, but it is a sober fact, that the city was thrown into 

alarm within the space 
of little more than one 
month, by the repeti- 
tion of full one hun- 
dred shocks of this 
terrific phenomenon of 
nature,” 

The garrison of Je- 
lalabad lost not a day 
in commencing to re- 
pair the damage done 
to the fortifications, 
but Akbar Khan, now 
no longer employed in $ 
the extermination of Hoetioe Att Maa, fn sha Kigieee Case Brome Liewtecnat Baws 
the Cabool force, was 
also on the alert, and made his appearance with a large body of troops at Mur- rortitie 
kail, about seven miles distant. The previous defeats sustained by his country- {iea” 
men had taught him the danger of immediate approach, and he therefore con- 
tented himself at first with endeavouring to cut off the foraging parties of the 
garrison. After ashort time, he ventured on a bolder course, and having formed 
two camps, one with his head-quarters two miles to the west, and the other 
about a mile to the east, invested the city and established a rigorous blockade. A 
series of skirmishes ensued, most harassing to the British, whose only object 
was to protect their parties, but invariably to their advantage, the Afghans 
never risking an encounter without paying dearly for their rashness. On the 
10th of March, from a suspicion that the enemy had begun or were preparing 
to run a mine, a vigorous sortie was made on the following morning, and ter- 
minated as usual in the flight of the Afghans after considerable loss. This 
sucess freed the garrison from any danger of immediate attack, but did not 
otherwise improve their position, which was becoming more and more critical | 
from a deficiency both of provisions and military stores. The former detceoe ENT 
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A.p.1812, was considerably relieved on the Ist of April, by a well-conducted sortie, which 
~~ captured several large flocks of sheep; the prospect of supplying the latter was 
also brightening, as it was known that a large force which had assembled at 
Peshawer under General Pollock had already started. 
ee the On the 6th of April Akbar Khan fired a royal salute. On inquiring into 
"the cause, different accounts were given. One was that it was in honour of a 
victory gained over General Pollock in the Khyber Pass; another that it was 
preparatory to Akbar Khan’s departure, who had resolved to break up his camp 
and hasten to Cabool, to take advantage of a new revolution which had taken 
place there. In either case, it seemed advisable that the Afghan camp should be 
attacked, and accordingly at daybreak of the 7th, a large force, formed into three 
columns, moved out from the western gate of the city. Akbar Khan prepared 
for the encounter by drawing up his troops, estimated at about 6000 men, in 
front of the camp, resting his right on a fort, and his left on the Cabool. The 
central column directed its efforts against the fort, which from the annoyance it 
had formerly given, it was deemed of primary importance to capture. The 
struggle was severe, and cost Colonel Dennie his life. He had led his column 
with his usual gallantry, and after passing the outer wall was endeavouring to 
penetrate to the interior, when he fell mortally wounded. Meanwhile Captain 
Havelock had penetrated the enemy’s extreme left, and was engaged in dubious 
conflict, when the recall of the 13th from the fort gave him a seasonable relief, 
and a combined attack was made on the camp. The result is thus told by Sir 
Robert Sale:—“We have made ourselves masters of two cavalry standards, 
recaptured four guns lost by the Cabool and Gundamuck forces, the restoration 
of which to our government is a matter of much honest exultation among our 
troops, seized and destroyed a great quantity of material and ordnance stores, 
and burned the whole of the enemy's tents. In short, the defeat of Mahomed 
Akbar in open field, by the troops whom he had boasted of blockading, has been 
complete and signal.” General Pollock was now at hand, and on the 16th of 
April, only nine days after the garrison had gained their last laurels, they had 
the happiness of receiving him and the ample succours he brought along with 
him within their gates. A few details of his march and the obstacles he 
successfully encountered, will form an appropriate appendix to the heroi¢ 
defence of Jelalabad. 
Lod iS ‘ General Pollock reached Peshawer on the 5th of February, 1842, and found 
Peshawer. the state of the troops there even worse than the sinister reports which 
met him on his journey had represented. Wyld’s defeat had filled them with 
dismay, and delegates from different regiments of his brigade were holding 
meetings by night for the purpose of resisting any order which might be give 
to advance. While this disaffection continued, no success was to be expected; 
and the question therefore was, whether he should wait for reinf which — 
ad i 
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he knew to be on the march, or start with such materials as he had, 
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risk of “disaffection or cowardice.” Prudence counselled him to wait, but «. 1912 
Sale's urgency left him no alternative, and the march was commenced. His oe 
force was intended to amount in all to 12,000 men, but 4000 of these, chiefly Geert 


Europeans, had not yet joined, while a considerable portion of the 8000 actually: vance eg 
assembled were Sikhs, in whom little confidence could be placed. Benen 


Before starting, attempts had been made to gain the Khyberees, and part 
of a stipulated bribe had been paid in advance, but the maurauding habits of 
the mountaineers were too strong to be overcome, and it soon became obvious 
that force would be necessary. Accordingly after reaching Jumrood, General 
Pollock started about half-past three on the morning of the 5th of April, in dim 
twilight, and with all possible secrecy. Immediately at the entrance of the 
pass the Khyberees had erected a strong barricade. It might have been stormed, te Khyber 
but the more effective plan was adopted of turning it, and two columns of eiatrd 
infantry began to crown the heights on either side. The mountaineers, aston- bebe 
ished at seeing themselves thus compelled to maintain a hand-to-hand fight 
on ground where, from deeming it inaccessible, they had never dreamed of being 
attacked, soon gave way. The barricade thus left without defenders was easily 
surmounted, and the main body of the force encumbered with its long string of 
baggage, began to move slowly along the defile. Before evening closed, Ali 
Mugjid was reached, and found to be evacuated. ‘The key of the pass being 
thus secured, no further difficulty of a serious nature was experienced, and the 
relief of the garrison, after its five months of severe privation and heroic daring, 
was triumphantly achieved. How different its fate from that of the wretched 
fugitives from Cabool ! 

While the honour of the British arms was maintained, and the disgrace of Ghuzee 
Cabool partly retrieved at Jelalabad, the tidings received from the south and {iea‘ans 
south-west were of a mixed character. Nott was nobly doing his part at 
Candahar, but Ghuznee had fallen into the hands of the insurgents. Maclaren’s 
brigade, which Nott against his better judgment had detached to Cabool, after 
a vain attempt to advance, retraced its steps, and reached Candahar on the 8th 
of December. The necessity of the return can scarcely be disputed, and yet it 
was in one respect most unfortunate. Ghuznee had been invested by the sur- 
rounding tribes as early as the 20th of November. It was ill provided either 
for a siege or a blockade, and the garrison therefore learned with no small 
delight that the enemy, alarmed at the adyance of Maclaren, had suddenly 
retired. Colonel Palmer, the officer in command, availed himself of the respite 
to improve the works and lay in supplies, but had done little when the enemy, 
encouraged by Maclaren’s retirement, reappeared. An act of humanity, praise- 
worthy in itself though injudicious under the circumstances, added greatly to 
the difficulty of the defence. The townspeople, instead of being turned out, 
were allowed to remain, and repaid the kindness thus shown them by admitting | — 
their countrymen outside through a hole which they had dug in the wall. eh 
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_AD. 1842, Consequence was that the garrison were compelled on the 17th of December to 
~~ shut themselves up within the citadel. There they continued to maintain 
Ghwnee themselves with the utmost difficulty till a letter of similar import to that 
Gukisers.sent by Pottinger and Elphinstone to Jelalabad arrived. Under the circum- 
stances the commandant could hardly have been expected to imitate the spirited 
refusal of Sale and Macgregor to comply with the letter. He therefore on the 
ist of March entered into an agreement to evacuate the place. Ultimately the 
sepoys of the garrison, who had thrown discipline aside, perished almost to a 
man in an attempt to force their way across the country to Peshawer, which 
they ignorantly imagined to be only fifty or sixty miles distant; and their 
British officers, who had surrendered on the futile promise of “honourable treat- 
ment,” remained in rigorous 
confinement. 

At Candahar, though the 
British foree mustered nearly 
9000 men, under the com- 
mand of an officer of indomi- 
table spirit and distinguished 
ability, the state of affairs was 
very alarming. “The good 
people here,” wrote General 
Nott, ‘‘are anxiously looking 
for the result of the affairs at 
Cabool, when, should they be 
against us, they will try their 

¢ strength.” It was not merely 

darn Coneannery oF Sy uae Jann Carats 2.5%" open hostility, but treachery 

also that was to be dreaded. 

at Of the latter a specimen was given on the 27th of December. Two corps of janbaz 

Candaar. or Afghan cavalry in Shah Shujah’s service, after murdering one British officer 

and mortally wounding another, moved off with a quantity of treasure which 

had been intrusted to them. This was the forerunner of more serious defections. 

Only two days after the mutiny of the janbaz, Prince Sufder Jung, a younger 

son of Shah Shujab, turned traitor, and joined Atta Mahomed, who, having been 

sent by the chiefs at Cabool into Western Afghanistan to raise the country, had 
encamped beyond the Urgandab, about forty miles north-west of Candahar. 

In a previous part of the above letter Nott had pledged himself that if 

Sufder Jung and his rebels approached within twelve or fifteen miles of the 

city, he would move out and disperse them. The case supposed occurred much 

sooner than any had imagined. On the 12th of January, only four days after- 

wards, Sufder Jung and Atta Mahomed advanced within fifteen =a agen 

En) 








dahar at the head of a force estimated at 15,000 to 20,000 men, and 
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strong position on the right bank of the Urgandab. Nott lost no time in a.p. 1512, 
yvedeeming his pledge. Starting at the head of a force consisting of five and a 
half regiments of infantry, the Shah’s Ist cavalry, a party of Skinner's horse, afghan towe 
and sixteen guns, he came in sight of the enemy after four hours’ march over heap ay 
a very difficult country. Without waiting to recruit their exhausted strength, “** 
the British troops immediately rushed to the encounter, by crossing the river. 

The enemy, scarcely waiting to receive them, broke and fled, but were not 

allowed to escape without severe chastisement. 

The season for operations in the field was now past, and the two armies sutnal pro- 
seemed not indisposed to suspend hostilities, the British troops holding the city, """"""* 
while the insurgents, now openly headed by Meerza Ahmed, a Dooranee chief, 
established their camp at no great distance. Intelligence of the envoy’s murder 
was received at Candahar for the first time on the 30th of January, and pre- 
pared the garrison for still more dismal tidings. During the suspension of 
hostilities Nott had been unremitting in his exertions, and not only improved 
the fortifications, but laid in a stock of provisions for five months. He had 
never despaired of being able to maintain his position, and from his recent 
victory had reason to be more sanguine than ever, when the letter of Pottinger 
and Elphinstone directing the immediate evacuation both of Candahar and of 
Khelat-i-Ghiljie arrived. It was addressed to Major Rawlinson as political 
resident, and was similar in import to that sent to Jelalabad. 

Major Rawlinson did not recognize the authority of the order to evacuate, Onter to 
but thought that, taking all circumstances into consideration, it would be Canlahat 
desirable so far to act upon it as to make it the basis of a negotiation, the terms “"°*"*" 
of which might enable the British government, even in the event of retiring 
from Afghanistan, to retain a certain degree of political influence. Nott had no 
patience with this temporizing policy, and in answer to Rawlinson’s official 
letter on the subject of evacuation wrote as follows:—I have only to repeat 
that I will not treat with any person whatever for the retirement of the British 
troops from Afghanistan, until I shall have received instructions from the 
supreme government. The letter signed ‘ Eldred Pottinger’ and ‘ W. K. Elphin- 
stone’ may or may not be a forgery. I conceive that these officers were not 
free Bont at Cabool, and therefore their letter or order can have no weight 
with me.” 

Tn order to hold Candahar and also attack the insurgents encamped in its yee 
vicinity, it became necessary as a preliminary measure to expel from the city . 
all who were known or believed to be disaffected. In this predicament 
stood almost all the families of pure Afghan descent, and accordingly on the 3d 
of March an order was issued for the expulsion of about 1000 families, contain- 
ing according to the ordinary calculation 5000 to 6000 individuals. No direct 
opposition was experienced, and the clearance was completely effected by the | = 
6th. The very next day, the other part of the design was proceeded with, = 
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Nott, leaving only about 2600 men to garrison the city, marched out with the 
remainder of his force to attack the enemy. In proportion as he advanced they 
retired, first across the Turnuk, and then across the Urgandab, keeping always 
so far in front as to prevent our infantry from coming in contact with them. 
This they were the more easily enabled to do, as in their whole force of 12,000 
they had upwards of 6000 well-mounted cavalry, while the British had only 
a single wing of the Shah’s horse. At last however, on the 9th, the artillery 
came near enough to open with effect, and the enemy broke and fled, It soon 
appeared that this flight was part of a premeditated plan; for instead of remov- 
ing to a greater distance, the Afghans made a circuit which brought them into 
the British rear, and hastened back to Candahar. The object was to carry it 
by assault while the greater part of the garrison was absent. Accordingly early 
on the 10th, large bodies of the enemy made their appearance, and began to 
occupy the cantonments and gardens in the vicinity. During the day their 
numbers continued to inerease, and towards evening Sufder Jung and Meerza 
Ahmed arrived. There could now be no doubt that an immediate attack was 
intended, and the garrison exerted themselves to make everything secure. It 
would seem however that sufficient caution had not been used. After sunset, 
a villager, pretending to be from a great distance, came up to the Herat gate 
with a donkey-load of faggots, and asked to be admitted. As the gate had 
been previously closed for the night, he was refused, and threw down his load 
against the gate, muttering that he would leave it there till morning. His 
conduct under the circumstances ought certainly to have aroused suspicion, but 
no notice was taken of it, and the faggots were allowed to remain. Shortly 
afterwards a party of the enemy stole up and poured oil and ghee over them. 
A similar process at the citadel gate was only accidentally defeated. The 
officer in charge of this gate was proceeding to fasten it, when something 
inducing him to look outside, he perceived several faggots laid against it. It 
immediately struck him that they had been placed there for some bad purpose, 
and he ordered them to be brought within. About eight o’clock, the faggots 
placed at the Herat gate burst suddenly into a flame, and set fire to the gate 
itself, which burned like tinder, The enemy immediately rushed forward and 
attempted to force an entrance. In this they were frustrated, mainly by the 
presence of mind of the commissary-general, who seeing the danger threw open 
the stores and formed a barricade on the gateway by means of bags of flour. 
The enemy still persisted, and even gained the barricade, but were met with 
such a deadly fire that after repeated attempts to assault, they finally drew off. 
Had they been able, as they intended, to make simultaneous and equally deter- 
mined attacks on the other gates, the result might have been different. 

It will now be necessary to withdraw a little from the scene of military 
operations, and attend to the proceedings of the Indian governments »-The 
position of the governor-general, in consequence of the disasters in Neha, ; 
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was rendered still more embarrassing by the state of political parties at home. .p. 1812. 
The Whig ministry was tottering to its fall, and was about to be succeeded by 7 
a Conservative ministry, which having made political capital out of the blun- views of 


3 + Ay : 3 ? rament 
ders in Afghanistan, would be obliged in mere consistency, if not from convie- padres 


tion, to adopt different line of policy. Lord Auckland was not the man to {is,4%"" 
struggle successfully against the difficulties of such a position, and his former 
confidence was succeeded by diffidence and vacillation. He could not now 
hope that the government, on his resigning it, would be carried on in accord- 
ance with his views, and he seems to have resolved to conduct it in future in 
such a manner as would be least embarrassing to his successor. The outbreaks 
which were constantly occurring 
in Afghanistan, as if to belie the 
envoy’s promises of tranquillity, 
destroyed all hope of a permanent 
settlement before his successor 
should arrive; and when to these 
was added the astounding intelli- 
gence that the whole country had 
risen in rebellion, and that the 
British army, so far from being 
able to occupy it effectually, would 
in all probability have to fight 
their way out of it, the governor- 
general and his council lost no 
time in announcing their determi- 
nation to shun the conflict. Ac- Ba 
cordingly the only orders issued to GexeRat Pottock.—From a portrait by G. Hl Fort. 
Sir Jasper Nicolls, the commander- 
in-chief, were to forward troops to Peshawer for the purpose of assisting the 
army in its expected retirement. At first it was supposed that one brigade 
would suffice for this purpose, but ultimately, not without some demur on the 
part of the governor-general, it was deemed expedient to detach a second 
brigade. Major-general Pollock, appointed to the command, hastened forward 
to Peshawer, under the impression that the only task assigned him was to 
relieve Sale’s brigade, then beleaguered in Jelalabad, and facilitate the imme- 
diate evacuation of Afghanistan. In the south General Nott’s command was 
continued, and both officers, contrary to what had hitherto been the usual order 
of precedence, were no longer to be subordinate, but superior to the political 
residents within their respective commands. The expediency of this arrange- 
ment, in unsettled countries where the sword was the only arbiter, cannot be 
questioned, but it ran so counter to existing prejudices and interests, that some ~~ = 
credit is due to Lord Auckland's government for having resolved to adopt it~) oh 
‘Vou, II. 252 a 
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At the date of the resolution conferring new, and to some extent discretion- 
ary powers on the military commanders, the full extent of the Cabool disaster 
was not known at Calcutta, but on the 30th of January letters were received 
which destroyed all hope, and made the reality even worse than had been 
apprehended. Severe as the blow must have been felt, not a day was lost in 
officially publishing it to the world, and at the same time pledging the govern- 
ment to the adoption and steadfast prosecution of the most active measures 
“for expediting powerful reinforcements to the Afghan frontier, and for assist- 
ing such operations as may be required in that quarter for the maintenance 
of the honour and interests of the British government.” A proclamation, 
issued from Fort William on the 31st, after making the above declaration, 
and adding that “the ample military means at the disposal of the British 
government will be strenuously applied to these objects, so as at once to sup- 
port external operations and to cause efficient protection for its subjects and 
allies,” continued thus, “a faithless enemy, stained by the foul crime of assassin- 
ation, has through a failure of supplies, followed by consummate treachery, been 
able to overcome a body of British troops, in a country removed by distance 
and difficulties of season from the possibility of suecour. But the governor- 
general in council, while he most deeply laments the loss of the brave officers 
and men, regards the partial reverse only as a new occasion for displaying the 
stability and vigour of the British power, and the admirable spirit and valour 
of the British Indian army.” 

The resolution displayed in the above proclamation was but feebly followed 
up, and the governor-general soon relapsed into a state of despondency and 
perplexity. There was no doubt much to embarrass him. He had no wish what- 
ever to interfere with his successor’s policy, and yet he would fain, before taking 
his departure, have achieved some success which might partially retrieve the 
honour of the British arms. Fortune however seemed to have entirely forsaken 
him, and the last military operation of importance undertaken during his 
government proved a disaster. Brigadier Wyld had entered the Khyber Pass, 
only to be ignominiously driven out of it. No wonder that Lord Auckland’s 
heart sank within him, and that he now saw no alternative but immediate 
evacuation. In a letter dated 19th February, 1842, he wrote as follows:— 
“Since we have heard of the misfortunes of the Khyber Pass, and have been 
convinced that from the difficulties at present opposed to us, and in the actual 
state of our preparations, we could not expect, at least in this year, to maintain 
a position in the Jelalabad districts for any effective purpose, we have made 
our directions in regard to withdrawal from Jelalabad clear and positive, and 
we shall rejoice to learn that Major-general Pollock will have anticipated these 
more express orders, by confining his efforts to the same objects.” In i 
desponding spirit Lord Auckland’s administration closed, Lord Ellenl 
his successor, having arrived at Calcutta on the 28th of February. unt i= 
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The new governor-general, having previously held the office of president of AD. 1812. 
the Board of Trade, was not ignorant of the nature of the duties on which he 
entered, and possessed both the talents and the information which should have pee 
enabled him to discharge them with success. Circumstances also were on the code by 
whole greatly in his favour. He was not at all responsible for the policy which 1"! te~ 
had issued in disaster, and while every measure by which he might in any 
degree improve the position of affairs would redound to his credit, any want 
of success would be attributed to the blunders of his predecessor, rather than 
to any new blunders committed by himself. At first, however, he seems to 
have found some difficulty in coming to a decision, since a fortnight elapsed 
before even his council received any distinct intimation of the course which he 
meant to pursue. In a'letter dated the 15th of March, and addressed by him 
as governor-general in council to the commander-in-chief, he took a rapid 
survey of previous events, and arrived at the conclusion that the tripartite 
treaty, in consequence of the suspicious conduct which Shah Shujah had been 
latterly pursuing, was no longer binding, and that therefore there was no obli- 
gation on the British government to “peril its armies, and with its armies the 
Indian empire,” in endeavouring to carry out its provisions. “Whatever course Policy of the 
we may hereafter take must rest solely on military considerations, and hence, orgeneral 
in the first instance, regard must be had to the safety of the detached bodies 
of our troops at Jelalabad, at Ghuznee, at Khelat-i-Ghiljie, and Candahar; to 
the security of our troops now in the field from all unnecessary risk; and finally 
to the re-establishment of our military reputation, by the infliction of some 
signal and decisive blow upon the Afghans, which may make it appear to them, 
and to our own subjects, and to our allies, that we have the power of inflicting 
punishment upon those who commit atrocities and violate their faith; and that 
we withdraw ultimately from Afghanistan, not from any deficiency of means 
to maintain our position, but because we are satisfied that the king we have 
set up has not, as we were erroneously led to imagine, the support of the nation 
over which he has been placed.” 

Nothing could be clearer or more dignified than the course of policy indi- tts frst pro- 
cated by this letter, and there was every reason to believe that it would forth- "”°"*" 
with be acted upon, as it was subseribed by all the members of council except 
the commander-in-chief, to whom it was addressed, and whose views were 
believed to be in accordance with it. On the part of the governor-general 
himself there was abundance of activity and apparent determination. To be 
nearer the scene of action he started from Calcutta on the 6th of April, and 
proceeded for the north-west. By leaving his council behind he broke loose 

» from official trammels, and obtained what he seems to have eagerly desired, an 
opportunity of displaying the full extent of his own unaided abilities. On reach- 
ing Benares his independent activity commenced by the announcement of views |! 
which: to say the least, gaye no great promise either of firmness orci ih 
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4.1812, At Caleutta he had, in concurrence with his council, declared it to be one of the 
main objects of government to re-establish “our military reputation by the 
fica infliction of some signal and decisive blow upon the Afghans;” at Benares he 
Lord Eulen: spoke a language and issued orders dictated by a very different spirit. It was 
terns now his “deliberate opinion” that it is “expedient to withdraw the troops 
under Major-general Pollock and those under Major-general Nott at the 
earliest practicable period, into positions wherein they may have certain and 
easy communication with India. That opinion is founded upon a general view 
of our military, political, and financial situation, and is not liable to be lightly 
changed.” In accordance with this general view, the instructions given to the 
former general were to withdraw from Jelalabad and retire upon Peshawer, 
and to the latter to withdraw the garrison of Khelat-i-Ghiljie, evacuate Can- 
dabar, and “take up a position at Quettah until the season may enable you to 
retire upon Sukkur.” 
peer This sudden change of the governor-general’s “deliberate opinion,” can 
defeat intie Only be accounted for by new intelligence which he had received from Afghan- 
Kolk Piston, and which, by its chequered character, threw him into perplexity. 
While cheered by accounts of the triumphant defence of Jelalabad, the disper- 
sion of Akbar Khan's camp, and the junction of Sale and Pollock, he learned 
that these successes in the north were counterbalanced by disasters in the 
south. Ghuznee had fallen, and though Khelat-i-Ghiljie, which was considered 
far less tenable, continued to take a gallant defence, a new defeat had been 
sustained by the British arms, Brigadier England, then commanding the Scinde 
field force, had been ordered, as formerly mentioned, to march from Dadur 
through the Bolan Pass towards Quettah, and thence penetrate through the 
Kojuk Pass for the purpose of reinforcing General Nott, and conveying to him 
supplies of treasure, ammunition, and medicines. He had with him only five 
companies of her Majesty's 41st, six companies of Bombay native infantry, a 
troop of Bombay cavalry, fifty Poonah horse, and four horse-artillery guns. 
On the 28th of March he arrived at the entrance of a defile leading to the 
village of Hykulzye, where he intended to halt for the remainder of his brigade, 
which was then advancing through the Bolan Pass, In the hope that General 
Nott would send two or three regiments to the Kojuk Pass, he had resolved 
to halt in the Pisheen valley till they should arrive; and it was only after 
learning that no such co-operation was to be expected that he had moved 
forward towards Hykulzye. This movement was made without due considera- 
tion. He had been distinctly warned that the enemy were preparing to dispute 
his passage; and yet, instead of waiting for the arrival of his whole brigade, 
he continued rashly to advance, in total ignorance of the country, and with so 
little precaution that he was not even aware of the presence of the enemy till 
he was almost in contact with them. The result was an unequal 
during which 100 out of his small party of 500 were killed or wounded, 
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was compelled to give way. On the following morning he ordered a retreat, 4.. 1812. 
and continued it as far as Quettah, where he began to entrench himself as if - 
pursued by an overwhelming force. The moral effect of this defeat was far Gencrat 
more damaging than the actual loss. Indeed the governor-general distinctly ne 
ascribed to it his change of policy. ‘The severe check experienced by Briga- 
dier England’s small corps on the 28th ultimo—an event disastrous as it was 
unexpected, and of which we have not yet information to enable us to calculate 
all the results—has a tendency so to cripple the before limited means of move- 
ment and of action which were possessed by General Nott, as to render it 
expedient to take immediate measures for the ultimate safety of that officer's 
corps, by withdrawing it at the earliest practicable period from its advanced 
position into nearer communication with India.” 2 

Both to Pollock and Nott the peremptory orders to withdraw were mor- General 
tifying in the extreme, and neither of them was slow in giving utterance to his Son ot oe 
feelings So anxious indeed was the former to retain his position, in the hope enemas 
that the governor-general might yet adopt a more manly policy, that he dexter- Pye" 
ously availed himself of a deficiency of carriage, and declared that until it was 
supplied he had not the means of retiring to Peshawer. To Nott, who had 
repeatedly declared himself in similar terms, the order to withdraw must if 
possible have been still more mortifying. Brigadier England after his igno- 
minious retreat seems to have settled it in his own mind that he was never 
more to attempt to penetrate the Kojuk Pass, and thus coolly addressed his 
superior officer: —“‘ Whenever it so happens that you retire bodily in this direc- 
tion, and that I am informed of it, I feel assured that I shall be able to make 
an advantageous diversion in your favour.” ‘This letter completely exhausted 
Nott's patience, and called forth a severe reply, in which he said—*“I think it 
absolutely necessary that a strong brigade of 2500 men should be immediately 
pushed from Quettah to Candahar with the supplies noted in the foregoing 
paragraph. I therefore have to acquaint you that I will direct a brigade of 
three regiments of infantry and a troop of horse artillery, with a body of 
cavalry, to march from Candahar on the morning of the 25th instant. This 
foree will certainly be at Chummun, at the northern foot of the Kojuk, on the 
morning of the Ist of May, and possibly on the 30th of this month. I shall 
therefore fully rely on your marching a brigade from Quettah, so that it may 
reach the southern side of the pass on the above-mentioned date” The» rag 
brigadier, not daring to disobey this peremptory order, started again from Englana 
Quettah on the 26th of April, and must have been almost as much mortified eae, 
as gratified to find that the fears which haunted him were imaginary. At 
Hykulzye, which was reached on the 28th, the enemy occupied the same 
“harrieades, and in greater force than before; but it was only to show how 
utterly mable they were to cope with British troops properly handled, for 
after ttle. more than a show of resistance they turned their backs and aga 
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av.isiz. On the 380th he arrived at the southern entrance of the Kojuk Pass, and 
sending his advance-guard along the heights, had the satisfaction to find those 
Irritation in front already occupied by the Candahar troops. The united brigades con- 
(oeaent tinued their march without interruption, and reached Candahar on the 10th of 
xi, May. It was at the very time when Nott had received the supplies, the want 
rere, of which had kept him almost inactive, and was in hopes of being able to 
advance to the relief of Khelat-i-Ghiljie, and perhaps at the same time strike a 
blow which might in some measure retrieve the honour of the British arms, 
that he received official information of Lord Ellenborough’s retrograde policy, 
which was in fact nothing more than a reiteration of the cuckoo note “ With- 
draw.” His mortification appears to have been so great that he could not 
trust himself to give utterance to it, and he therefore simply replied on the 
17th of May— These measures shall: be carried into effect, and the directions 
of his lordship accomplished in the best manner circumstances will admit of.” 
His real feeling was doubtless expressed by Major Rawlinson, who on the 
following day wrote to Major Outram, “The peremptory order to retire has 
come upon us like a thunder clap, No one at Candahar is aware of such an 
order having been received except the general and myself, and we must preserve 
a profound secreey as long as possible.” He added the reason for this secrecy 
—*When our intended retirement is once known, we must expect to have the 
whole country up in arms, and to obtain no cattle except such as we can 
violently lay hands on, If the worst comes to the worst we must abandon all 
baggage and stores, and be content to march with sufficient food to convey us to 
Quettah.” Notwithstanding these apprehensions, Nott, feeling that the per- 
emptory orders of the governor-general deprived him of all discretionary power, 
proceeded to carry them into execution, and on the 19th of May despatched a 
brigade which he had prepared for the relief of the garrison of Khelat-i-Ghiljie 
to assist the garrison in evacuating the place after destroying its works, This 
was indeed a humiliating employment. Only two days before the garrison, 
which, under the command of Captain Halket Craigie, had made a most meri- 
torious defence, had crowned all their previous achievements by the repulse of 
a formidable assault, during which 500 of the enemy are said to have fallen, 
and now the only result was something like an acknowledgment of defeat by 
an abandonment of the place as no longer tenable. 
Fdilore Lord Ellenborongh, while he scarcely omitted an opportunity of repeating 
misgivings. his unaltered “determination to withdraw,” was not without misgivings as to 
its soundness. He was well aware that it was generally reprobated, and that 
the best Indian authorities, civil and military, were unanimous in condemn- 
ing the evacuation of Afghanistan, at least until the English captives were 
released, and some blow struck which would show to all the world that the 
British government was perfectly able, had it so willed, to retain 
the country. At first his lordship affected to dope pono ep 
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ring to the opposition experienced from distinguished officials, expressed himself AD. 1819 
thus vauntingly:—*The danger is in the position of the army, almost without 
communication with India, too far off to return quickly at any season, unable tg teen 
from the season to return now, without adequate supplies of food or courage. governor- 
This is the danger which all the great statesmen in India would perpetuate faa 
if they could, and while they maintain it, destroy the confidence of the 
sepoy and ruin our finances. If I save this country, I shall save it in spite of 
every man in it who ought to give me support, but I will save it in spite of 
them all.” These were mere words. At the very time when his lordship 
used them, he was beginning to feel his position untenable, and preparing to back 
out of it, provided he could devise some means by which he could save or at 
least seem to save his dignity and consistency. 

By the treaty concluded between the British authorities at Cabool and the ath ew! 
Afghan chiefs, Shah Shujah had the option of returning to India or of continu- 
ing in temporary possession of the Bala Hissar. He chose the latter, because 
he had been flattered into the belief that the chiefs would still recognize him 
as their lawful monarch. The effect of this arrangement was only to make 
him a tool in their hands, and to place him in a dilemma, from which far more 
wisdom than he possessed would not have sufficed to extricate him. There 
was an irreconcilable enmity between the Afghans and their British invaders, 
and it was therefore impossible for him to retain the friendship of both. There 
is little reason to doubt that if he could have been sure of the fidelity of his 
countrymen, he would at once have given them the preference, and forgotten 
all the obligations which he owed to the British government. But as it was 
only too probable that he might be again compelled to apply to it for an 
asylum, his true policy seemed to be to avoid as far as possible coming to 
an open rupture with either the British or the Afghans. His own letters com- 
pletely furnish signal proofs both of his cunning and his perplexity, but it is need- 
less to give any details. He was totally unworthy of the support which the 
British government in an evil hour had resolved to give him, and he was now 
endeavouring to play a double game, in which it was hardly possible for him 
not to be a loser. He was safe only while he remained within the Bala Hissar, 
and therefore the chiefs who were bent on his destruction used every means in 
their power to allure him beyond its walls. This was no easy task, as he was 
aware of his danger, but they succeeded at last by throwing doubts on his 
sincerity, and insisting that he could only wipe off the suspicion by placing 
himself at the head of the Afghan troops, and accompanying them to Jelalabad, 
on a projected expedition to expel the British. A reluctant consent having 
been wrung from him, and his personal safety having been guaranteed by the 
most solemn oaths, he moved out of the Bala Hissar on the 4th of April, and 
in the course of the same day returned to it unharmed. The fact seemed to — 4, 
prove that his fears were groundless, and it was therefore announced that om 
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‘v.18, the following morning he would review his troops encamped at Seeah Sung, 
and forthwith start with them for Jelalabad. He kept his word, and having 

eee 9 descended at an early hour from the Bala Hissar, under a salute and with all 
“the insignia of royalty, was proceeding towards the camp, when a party of 
Afghan marksmen starting suddenly from an ambush levelled their pieces 
and fired a murderous volley. Shah Shujah’s death must have been instan- 
taneous, as one of the balls had entered bis brain. Sbujah-ul-Dowlah, son of 
the Newab Zemaun Khan, who had plotted the assassination, hastened up to 
satisfy himself that the deed was done, and stood gazing at it while others of 
the assassins busied themselves in stripping the dead body of its jewels, and 
then threw it into a ditch. It would seem however that the assassins had mis- 
calculated their strength, for before the night closed, Futteh Jung, the second 
son of Shah Shujah, was carried to the Bala Hissar and proclaimed king. He 
was able in consequence to rescue his father’s body from further indignity, and 
to bring it back to the palace, where all the honours of royal sepulture were 
bestowed upon it. The elevation of Futteh Jung was followed by a state of 
anarchy, during which the guns of the Bala Hissar were opened on the city, 
and rival factions met in deadly conflict in its streets. The details however 
are devoid of interest, and we therefore proceed to exhibit a new phase of the 
governor-general’s policy. 

miorter to After leaving his council, as already seen, at Calcutta, Lord Ellenborough 


Tomar had taken the additional step of becoming his own commander-in-chief, and_as 


wuai" Gf he had forgotten, or was disposed to ignore the fact that that office was still 

counter held by Sir Jasper Nicolls, began to communicate his orders directly to 
Generals Pollock and Nott Lord Ellenborough, by his last instructions, had 
consented, at least by implication, that Pollock should not retire from Jelalabad 
till October, and on this ground had given Nott to understand that a similar 
delay on his part would not be objected to. While thus obviously changing 
his policy, he was most anxious to disguise the fact, because he appears to 
have dreaded nothing so much as a candid admission that he had receded 
from a resolution which he had once formed, and even declared to be immut- 
able. Accordingly he continued to address letters to the two generals, in which 
he never failed to remind them that “withdraw ” was still his watchword, and 
yet in these very letters express permission was given to the one to advance _ 
upon Cabool, and to the other to meet him there, after a march through the 
heart of the country, by way of Ghuznee. The inflexible resolution to with- 
draw, and the permission to advance, look very like a contradiction, but Lord 
Ellenborough had succeeded in reconciling them by a very extraordinary device. 
“Withdraw” was still the order of the day, but there were different modes of 
effecting it. General Nott, for instance, instead of taking the shortest road, 
and retiring into Scinde by the Bolan Pass, might prefer to go a d 
miles about, and after traversing Afghanistan from south to north, 
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by the Khyber Pass and the Punjab. Some may say that to speak of such a 


A.D, 1842. 


march as a “withdrawal,” was a mere play upon words—in short, a despicable 


quibble. The governor-general thought differently, and saw in this very quibble 


Letter from 


. . 5 pe ‘the gover- 
the means of at once saving his own consistency, and retrieving the honour of nor-geuerat 


the British arms. As the device, whatever may be thought of it in other 
respects, is original, his lordship must be permitted to explain it in his own 
words. In a letter to General Nott, dated Allahabad, 4th July, 1842, he 
wrote as follows:—‘‘Nothing has occurred to induce me to change my first 
opinion, that the measure commended by considerations of political and military 
prudence, is to bring back the armies now in Afghanistan at the earliest period 
at which their retirement can be effected, consistently with the health and 
efficiency of the troops, into positions wherein they may have easy and certain 
communication with India; and to this extent the instructions you have 
received remain unaltered, but the improved position of your army, with sufli- 
cient means of carriage for as large a force as it is necessary to move in 
Afghanistan, induce me now to leave to your option the line by which you 
shall withdraw your troops from that country.” His lordship next proceeded 
to canvass the merits of the only two lines supposed to be practicable—the one 
by Quettah and Sukkur, and the other by Ghuznee, Cabool, and Jelalabad. 
By the former, “there is no enemy to oppose you,” and “‘the operation is one 
admitting of no doubt as to its success.” On the other hand, “if you determine 
upon moving upon Ghuznee, Cabool, and Jelalabad, you will require for the 
transport of provisions a much larger amount of carriage, and you will be 
practically without communications from the time of your leaving Candahar, 
dependent entirely upon the courage of your army for the opening of a new 
communication by an ultimate junction with Major-general Pollock.”. After 
adding more in the same strain, his lordship continued thus:—“I do not under- 
value the aid which, our government in India would receive from the successful 
execution of a march through Ghuznee and Cabool, over the scenes of our late 
disasters, I know all the effects which it would have on the minds of our 
soldiers, of our allies, of our enemies in Asia, and of our countrymen, and of 
all foreign nations in Europe. It is an object of just ambition, which no one 
more than myself would rejoice to see effected; but I see that failure in the 
attempt is certain and irretrievable ruin, and I would inspire you with the 
necessary caution, and make you feel that, great as are the objects to be 
obtained by success, the risk is great also.” It was scarcely fair to blow hot 
and cold in this manner, and instead of dictating the course to be adopted, to 
throw the whole responsibility of selection on the military commander. It is 
easy however to see that Lord Ellenborough, while professing to leave the 
question open, had not only decided it in his own mind, but was perfectly 
satisfied that on the part of Nott there would not be a moment's hesitation. 
Accordingly, the greater part of his letter proceeds on the assumption that 
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Ap.1s2. the longer, but more honourable route, would certainly be chosen. “If you 
should be enabled by a coup de main to get possession of Ghuznee and Cabool, 
instructions you will act as you see fit, and leave decisive proofs of the power of the British 
thegatesot army, without impeaching its humanity. You will bring away from the tomb 
‘tSennun.0f Mahmood of Ghuznee his club which hangs over it, and you will bring away 
the gates of his tomb, which are the gates of the Temple of Somnauth. These 
will be just trophies of your successful march.” Apparently as an additional 
inducement to choose the Ghuznee route, Nott was informed that a copy of his 
letter would be forwarded to Pollock, with instructions to make a forward 
movement to facilitate his advance, and that the operations of the two armies 
would be combined upon their approach, “so as to effect with the least possible 
loss the occupation of Cabool, and to keep open the communication between 
Cabool and Peshawer.” 
‘arrman ‘The original instructions of the governor-general to retire from Afghanistan 
hae tomerda by the nearest practicable route having been virtually withdrawn, the two 
"generals did not hesitate for a moment to accept the responsibility which was 
somewhat selfishly and ungenerously thrown upon them, and had no sooner 
been made aware by correspondence of their mutual resolves than they began 
to execute them. Nott, as haying the longer march to perform, was the first 
to move. Having despatched Brigadier England with five regiments and a 
half, twelve guns, and some cavalry, for the purpose of returning by the Bolan 
Pass, he himself prepared to take the much longer and more difficult route with 
the remainder of his force. Candahar was finally evacuated on the 7th of 
August, and on the 9th Nott made his first march northward in the direction 
of Ghuznee. A proclamation by which he assured the population “of protec- 
tion, and of payment for every article,” was attended with the best effects, 
and the march continued undisturbed as far as Mookur, 130 miles north-east 
of Candahar, and 40 miles SS.E. of Ghuznee. This place was reached on 
the 27th of August. By this time the enemy had made their appearance in 
some force, and there was every reason to believe that a conflict was at hand. 
Shumsooden, the governor of Ghuznee, was in the field at the head of a con- 
siderable force, and had taken up a position which is said to be the most 
Fint on. defensible on the entire road between Candahar and Cabool. On the 28th of 
with tne August the first actual skirmish took place, and with a result not at all 
“omy. creditable to the British arms. The grass-cutters had been sent out for forage, 
and were thus engaged when it was reported to the officer in charge of them 
that the enemy had come suddenly upon them and were eutting them to pieces. 
He at once moved out with all the cavalry at his disposal, and on finding that 
it was a false alarm went forward to reconnoitre. When about three miles 
from the camp he fell in with a small body of infantry, and having easil, epee 
them to flight was tempted to follow in pursuit. He was thus brought 
foot of a range of hills, and on winding round one of them was 5, 
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find them crowned by a considerable number of jezailchees, who immediately .p. 1942. 
opened a galling fire. There was nothing for it but retreat, which was made in _ 
good order, until a kind of panic was produced by a charge of about 150 of the 
enemy's horse, and the British troopers actually turned and fled. On seeing 
the approach of the British main body, the enemy, satisfied with what they 
had already achieved, moved off. 

The effect of the affair of the 28th was to add greatly to the number of Shum- 
sooden’s troops, and at the same time to in- 
spire him with so much confidence that he 
began to think of assuming the offensive. 
Accordingly on the 30th, while Nott was 
marching on Ghoaine, the Afghan governor 
moved parallel to him, and took up a position. 
on the hills to the right. To tempt him toa 
fair trial of strength, Nott, about three in the 
afternoon, moved out with one half of his 
force, The challenge was at once accepted, 
and a battle was fought, which cannot be 
more briefly or fairly described than in the 
general's despatch. ‘The enemy advanced in 
the most bold and gallant manner, each divi- 
sion cheering as they came into position; 
their left being upon a hill of some elevation, 
their centre and right along a low ridge, until 
their flank rested on a fort filled with men. Serene oe Suro 
They opened a fire of small arms, supported 
hy two six-pounder horse-artillery guns, which were admirably served; our Defeatofthe 
columns advanced upon the different points with great regularity and steadi- aa 
ness, and after a short and spirited contest, completely defeated the enemy, 
capturing their guns, tents, ammunition, &c., &., and dispersing them in every 
direction; one hour more daylight would have enabled me to destroy the 
whole of their infantry. Shumsooden fled in the direction of Ghuznee, accom- 
panied by about thirty horsemen.” 

‘This victory allowed the British force to advance without further interrup- prnene 
tion to Ghuznee. “On the morning of the 5th instant,” says Nott, “I moved 
on to Ghuznee. I found the city full of men, and a range of mountains 
running north-east of the fortress covered by heavy bodies of cavalry and 
infantry; the gardens and ravines near the town were also occupied.” “I at once 
determined on carrying the enemy's mountain positions before encamping my 
force. The troops ascended the height in gallant style, driving the enemy 
before them until every point was gained. The village of Bullool is situated 
about 600 yards from the walls of Ghuznee, upon the spur of the mountain to” 
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A.p.isiz. the north-east, and observing it to be a desirable spot for preparing a heavy 

battery, to be placed 300 paces in advance, I ordered it to be occupied by two 

Recaptuxe regiments of infantry and some light guns, and retired the columns into camp. 

eee The engineer officers, sappers and miners, and infantry working parties, were 
employed under the direction of Major Sanders, during the night of the 5th, in 
erecting a battery for four eighteen-pounders. These guns were moved from 
the camp before daylight on the morning of the 6th, but before they had 
reached the position assigned them, it was ascertained that the enemy had 
evacuated the fortress” Possession of the place being thus obtained, what was 
called the work of retribution commenced by blowing up the fortifications, 
and setting fire to the principal buildings. The anxiety of the governor-general 
to obtain the club and shield of Mahmood of Ghuznee, and the gates of his 
tomb, said to be those of the ancient Hindoo temple of Somnauth, was not 
forgotten. In regard to the club and shield, his lordship could not be gratified, 
as they had disappeared some time before; but he was delighted above measure 
on learning that the gates were secured, and expressed his delight in a private 
letter to General Nott, abounding in minute and frivolous details as to the 
mode in which the gates were to be paraded on the march, and carried to their 
final destination. 

nee After the capture of Ghuznee Nott continued his march and met with no 

Maidan, Opposition till the 14th of September, when on arriving at Maidan, only twenty 
miles south-west of Cabool, he found Shumsooden, Sultan Jan, and other 
Afghan chiefs, prepared to dispute his further progress. Their force, estimated 
at about 12,000 men, occupied a series of heights commanding the line of road. 
It was immediately attacked. The result is given ina single sentence of Nott’s 
despatch on the subject: “Our troops beat them and dislodged them in gallant 
style, and their conduct afforded me the greatest satisfaction.” This was the 
last affair of any consequence in which the Candahar force was engaged. The 
march of the 17th September brought it within five miles of the capital, which 
was already in the occupation of General Pollock, of whose triumphant mareh 
a brief account must now be given. 

Teiamphant ‘The force under General Pollock, mustering about 8000 men, made its first 

Genet march from Jelalabad on the 20th of August, and reached Gundamuck on the 

Tie 80d: Here, as the enemy appeared in some force, several days were spent in 
desultory operations not of sufficient importance to deserve detail, and it was 
not till the 7th of September that the march was resumed by the first: division 
under Sir Robert Sale, while the second division under General M‘Caskill 
prepared to follow next day. On the 8th when the advance reached Jt ugdu- 
Inck, large bodies of the enemy were seen occupying the heights which formed 
anamphitheatre inclining to the left of the road. Without waiting the arrival 
of the second division Pollock immediately ordered the attack. It 
some time met with great firmness, the enemy steadily maintaining 
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while the shells of our howitzers were bursting among them, but the impetuous 4p. 182. 
gallantry of the assailants, composed chiefly of the old Jelalabad garrison, was 
irresistible, and a complete victory was gained. The success of the first division Goce 
materially facilitated the progress of the second, and both divisions again united resolve to 
at Tezeen on the 11th. The Afghan chiefs, having become convinced of their {iain 
inability to offer any effectual resistance, held a conference, and resolved to 
endeavour to save themselves by submitting to terms. With this view Akbar 
Khan, who held Captain Troup as one of his prisoners or hostages, sent for him 
and told him that he was immediately to proceed to Gundamuck to General 
Pollock, and offer on the part of the Afghan chiefs submission to any terms he 
might be pleased to dictate, provided he would stay the advance of his army on 
Cabool. Troup knowing that the time for negotiation had passed, represented 
the utter uselessness of the proposed journey. Akbar Khan appears to have 
taken the same view, for immediately on learning that the British force was 
halting in the Jugduluck Pass, and might probably be entangled in it, he 
moved his camp from Boothauk to Khoord Cabool, and then hastened forward 
to Tezeen. Here the British position was by no means free from peril. It was 
in the bottom of a valley completely encircled by hills Some of these had 
been prudently occupied, but many others remained, of which the enemy 
hastened to avail themselves by posting large bodies of jezailchees on them. 
Such was the state of matters on the 13th of September, and it became neces- 
sary to decide whether this valley, where the bones of one British force already 
lay bleaching, was again to become the scene of a similar disaster; or whether, 
on the contrary, it was to witness the retrieval of the honour of the British 
arms, and the signal punishment of Afghan perfidy and eruelty. 

‘The circumstances in which this battle was about to be fought were sufficient ‘angel 
to call forth the utmost energies of the combatants on both sides. The Afghans, 
elated with their previous success on the same spot, hoped that they were to 
achieve a second and still more glorious victory, while they also knew that 
defeat would involve the loss of their eapital, and it might be the loss of their 
national independence. The British were animated by still stronger motives, 
Their companions in arms whose remains lay scattered around them were 
calling aloud for vengeance, and the only question now was, whether by 
victory they were to give a true response to this call, or by defeat to be in like 
manner exterminated. The battle began with a body of Afghan horse, who, 
tempted by the baggage in the plain, descended in the hope of plunder. Before 
they could effect their object they found themselves in a whirlwind of British 
cavalry, who at once threw them into confusion and put them to disastrous 
flight. In the meantime the British had climbed the heights, and trusting only 
to the bayonet were carrying everything before them. The enemy thus _ 
deprived of the double advantage which they expected to find in their elevated —4 p= 
position and the long range of their jezails, made a very ineffectual resistanogs| ch! 
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4.12. As soon as they saw that the British had cleared the ascent they acknowledged 
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their defeat and dispersed. Akbar Khan fled almost unattended to the 
Ghorebund valley, leaving his troops to seek their safety where they could; 
while General Pollock continued his march without further interruption through 
Khoord Cabool and Boothauk, and encamped on the 15th of September on the 
race-course at Cabool. On the following day he proceeded to the Bala Hissar 
and planted the British colours on its ramparts. 

The Jelalabad and Candahar forces having now triumphantly effected a junc- 
tion by means of a mutual advance, which according to the governor-general was 
not, and was never meant to be an ad- 
vance at all, the principal thing now 
remaining was to commence the real 
withdrawal by evacuating Afghanistan 
and returning to India. There were 
still, however, several objects of import- 
ance to be accomplished, and to these it 
will be necessary to advert. The first 
undoubtedly was the release of the cap- 
tives. The married families were, as has 
been already related, committed to the 
charge of Akbar Khan on the 9th of 
January, 1842. He was bound by ex- 
press promise to protect them from harm 
and conduct them in safety to Jelalabad, 
which the unfortunate Cabool force was 
vainly endeavouring to reach. On the 
11th they were conducted over ground 





Towsn at Tezerx, where General Elphinstone died. catia a ‘i 
ja nhs Airport thickly strewed with the mangled re- 


mains of their slaughtered countrymen, 
Aivonturs and lodged in the fort of Tezeen. On the 13th when they were taken to 


Jugduluck, they found General Elphinstone and Captain Johnson, who had 
been detained as hostages for the evacuation of Jelalabad. They were after- 
wards carried from place to place in Akbar Khan's train, and on the 17th were 
lodged in the fort of Budeeabad, belonging to Mahomed Shah Khan, Akbar 
Khan's father-in-law. Here Akbar Khan left them, and they continued to 
reside for nearly three months, suffering many privations, but also enjoying 
some comforts, of which none were more highly prized than the privilege of 
meeting together every Sunday for religious service. Shortly after Sale’s 
signal defeat of Akbar Khan, his father-in-law arrived with a large party of 
followers, and announced to the captives that they were immediately to depart 
from Budeeabad. Of their new destination he said nothing, but like a 
hearted wretch he busied himself in plundering them. Thus stripped po 
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thing of value, the whole of the captives were removed under a guard of fifty 4.0. 181. 
Afghans, and commenced a mysterious journey, no one knew whither. After 
various movements they were brought back to Tezeen on the 19th of April, ah 
and remained there till the 22d, when they were carried off towards the moun- Eglin 
tains and lodged im a place called Zandah. ‘The only persons left behind were “?"* 
a few invalids, one of them General Elphinstone, who was completely broken 
down by disease and anxiety, and a few days after breathed his last. 

On the 23d of May the captives were brought down from Zandah and 
lodged in a fort belonging to a chief of the name of Ali Mahomed, on the banks 
of the Loghur, only about three miles from Cabool. Here their privations were 
far fewer than they had been at any previous period of their captivity, and 
they were even permitted to exchange visits with the British hostages detained 
in the Bala Hissar. Ever and anon, however, they were alarmed by rumours 
that Akbar Khan was about to carry them off to Turkestan. These rumours Their re- 
were only too well founded, for on the 25th of August they were ordered to at 
start for Bamian under an escort of 300 men. They reached it on the 3d of 
September. In the intention of Akbar Khan this was only the first stage of their 
journey to a hopeless captivity beyond the Hindoo Koosh, but the inhuman 
design was happily frustrated. Saleh Mahomed, the commander of the escort, 
was not inaccessible to a bribe, and on the 11th of September, after producing 
a letter from Akbar Khan, instructing him to convey his prisoners to Kooloom 
and deliver them to the Wullee, concluded by intimating that he had just 
regeived a messsage sent by Mohun Lal, through one Syud Moorteza Shah, 
promising that if he would release the prisoners, General Pollock would make 
him a present of 20,000 rupees, and guarantee him in a pension for life of 1000 
rupees a month. ‘‘Now,” continued Saleh Mahomed, “I know nothing of 
General Pollock, but if you three gentlemen (Pottinger, Lawrence, and Johnson) 
will swear by your Saviour to make good to me what Syud Moorteza Shah 
states that he is authorized to offer, I will deliver you over to your own people.” 
It was not the first time that a similar proposal had been mooted, and as it was 
now made in earnest it was at once accepted. An agreement was accordingly aes 
drawn out in Persian, and signed by Messrs. Pottinger, Johnson, Mackenzie, sttingthem 
and Lawrence. It was to the following effect:—“Whenever Saleh Mahomed “"""* 
shall free us from the power of Mahomed Akbar Khan, we agree to make him 
a present of 20,000 rupees, and to pay him monthly the sum of 1000 rupees ; 
likewise to obtain for him the command of a regiment in the government 
service.” The four officers haying thus bound themselves personally, it was 
only fair that their responsibility should be shared by their fellow-captives. 
This was accordingly done by a regular agreement in the following terms, 
dated “In our prison at Bamian, 11th September, 1842:” “We whose signa- 
tures are hereunto attached, do bind ourselves to pay into the hands of Major — 
Pottinger, and Captains Lawrence and Johnson, on condition of our release being = 
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Av. 182, effected by an arrangement with Saleh Mahomed Khan, such a number of 
month’s pay and allowances as they shall demand from us—such pay and 
Arange- allowances to be rated by the scale at which we shall find ourselves entitled to 
setting the draw from the date of our release from captivity. We who are married do 
res aa further agree to pay the same amount for our wives and families as for our- 
“ets. selves. We whose husbands are absent do pledge ourselves in proportion to 
our husbands’ allowances. We who are widows (Lady Macnaghten and Mrs. 
Sturt) do pledge ourselves to pay such sums as may be demanded from us by 
Major Pottinger, and Captains Lawrence and Johnson, in furtherance of the 

above scheme.” 
No time was lost by Saleh Mahomed in carrying out his part of the agree- 
ment, for the British flag was immediately hoisted on the fort, and active 
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Tisir final preparations were made to put it in a state of defence, and furnish it with the 
necessary supplies. This happily proved to bea work of supererogation, for on 
the 15th of September a horseman arrived with the glad news of Akbar Khan's 
defeat by General Pollock at Tezeen. The resolution, immediately taken, was 
to quit the fort and start for Cabool They had made their first day’s journey, 
and were bivouacking in the clear moonlight, when another horseman arrived, 
to intimate that Sir Richmond Shakespere, General Pollock's military secretary, 
at the head of 600 Kuzzilbash horse, was hastening to their relief. His arrival 
on the 17th put an end to all their fears, and made them feel that they were 
prisoners no longer. An agreeable surprise was still reserved for them. On 
the 20th, when nearing Urgundeh, a large body of British infantry and 
cavalry was perceived, and proved to be a portion of Sale’s brigade, with the ~ 
‘hero himself at its head. The meeting may be better conceived than : 

Shortly after the reoccupation of Cabool, it was deemed 
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General M‘Caskill with a detachment against Istalif in the Kohistan, where «.p. AD. 182, 
Ameen-oollah Khan was reported to be collecting the remains of Akbar Khan’s 
defeated army. As the place, situated about twenty miles N.N.W. of Cabool, peoples 
on a spur of the Hindoo Koosh, was supposed by the Afghans to be almost Tali 
impregnable, and had in consequence been selected by them as a safe asylum 
for their families and deposit for their treasure, considerable resistance was 
anticipated, and the force employed was proportionably large. M‘Caskill arrived 
within four miles of Istalif on the 28th of September, and found that its 
strength had apparently not been overrated. The town rose in terraces on the 
slope of a mountain, and besides being protected by numerous forts, was accessible 
only by surmounting heights separated by deep ravines, or threading narrow 
passages lined on each side by strong inclosure walls of vineyards and gardens. 
Fortunately the enemy, confident in the strength of their position, had not 
been very careful in making their arrangements for defence, and when the 
British troops advanced on the morning of the 29th to the attack with the 
greatest gallantry, they soon cleared the approaches. The assault immediately 
followed, and was completely successful. In the town much booty was found, 
and outrages must doubtless have been committed, but the victors appear to 
have conducted themselves with singular moderation, and were able indignantly 
to repel the calumnious charges of barbarity that were afterwards brought 
against them. After burning down about a third part of the town, General 
M‘Caskill marched northward to Charikur, which was likewise burned down, 
as a kind of wild revenge for the annihilation of a British force in its vicinity. 
Futteh Jung, who on the murder of his father had been set up as a puppet Puppet 
king, had soon been displaced, and after suffering imprisonment, had found his Cato 
way in a state of utter destitution to General Pollock’s camp at Gundamuck. 
His reception was friendly, and he was even encouraged to hope that British 
influence would yet reinstate him. He accordingly accompanied the British 
force to Cabool, and formed a prominent object in the cavalcade which marched 
through the town to take possession of the Bala Hissar. When the British flag 
was hoisted on the ramparts, he had already seated himself on the musnud, 
and again performed a ceremony of installation, at which, not very wisely, the 
principal British officers assisted, Pollock sitting in a chair of state on the 
right and M‘Caskill on the left of the throne. The countenance thus afforded 
him was of little avail, and when he saw himself about to be thrown on his 
own resources by the approaching departure of the British army, he announced 
his wish to return with it. rather than wear a crown which he knew would 
soon cost him his life. The throne was thus once more vacant, and it was 
deemed necessary to fill it. A candidate was found in the young prince Shah- 
poor, another of Shah Shujah’s sons, who, undeterred by the examples of his 
father and brother, had ambition enough to risk a similar fate. It was not 
long before he experienced it, for the British forces had not reached India when. 
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av. 1842. the news of his dethronement arrived. One thing however his accession had 
~ secured. The Bala Hissar, which had been doomed to destruction, was saved, 
Destruction and the retribution which it had been judged necessary to inflict on the capital 
normale Afghanistan for the cruelty and treachery of its inhabitants, fell -chiefly on 
Cabeol. the Great Bazaar, one of the finest of its kind in the East, which, after an 
ineffectual attempt to destroy it piece-meal by mechanical agency, was blown 
up with gunpowder. There was something wanton in thus destroying a build~ 
ing solely devoted to purposes of trade and commerce. ‘The only excuse for 
selecting it was, that the mutilated remains of Sir William Macnaghten had 
been exposed and ignominiously treated within its walls. 
Evacuation The British army finally quitted Cabool on the 12th of October, 1842. The 
fas advance of both divisions had been a series of triumphs, and Lord Ellenborough 
was all impatience to publish them to the world in official proclamations, When 
intelligence of the re-occupation of Cabool reached him, he was residing at 
Simla, and immediately prepared the necessary document. On the Ist of 
October he submitted it to Sir Jasper Nicolls, and on the very same day he 
signed it. In the date and place of execution there was a curious coincidence, 
which his lordship doubtless perceived, and of which he was not unwilling to 
take advantage. Exactly four years before, on the very same day, and from 
the very same room, Lord Auckland had issued his manifesto explaining the 
grounds on which he had undertaken the Afghan war. The contrast between 
that document and the one now issued was very striking, and could not possi- 
bly have been overlooked, though no special reference had been made to it; but 
Lord Ellenborough deemed it necessary to be still more explicit, and without 
exactly saying it in words, took care to let the world know that he was a far 
wiser and more successful statesman than his predecessor. In no other way 
can we account for the appearance of the proclamation with the date 1st October, 
It was not issued for many days after, and had it not been antedated, might: 
have communicated the gratifying intelligence that the English captives, about 
whose fate the public mind had been kept anxiously on the stretch, were at 
length released. This fact which was not known to his lordship on the Ist of 
October, was known to him when he issued his proclamation, but he could not 
mention it without either committing an anachronism, or altering the original 
date. The latter alternative his vanity would not permit him to adopt, and 
therefore his proclamation when it appeared ignored the most interesting fact 
which he could have inserted in it, and even left it to be inferred, as Nott 
expressed it in his gruff way, that “the captives had been thrown overboard 
by the government.” 

Having issued his proclamation, Lord Ellenborough might have felt that 
his part in connection with the Afghan war was played out, and that nothing 
more remained than to allow the troops to take up their different stationsyand 
then await the honours which the crown might be jlo a 
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for distinguished services. Unfortunately for himself, his lordship took a very A.D. 1842. 
different view of the course to be adopted. The gates of Somnauth, about 





which he had been so puerile and minute in his instructions, and to which he tor mien. 
attached so much importance that he had required Nott to guard them as he pouis* 


would his colours, had been transported to the frontier. It was now necessary nes 


publicly to announce their arrival, and acquaint the world with the mode in frend te 


which they were to be disposed of, and forthwith appeared an address in which, 
indulging in extravagant orientalisms, he sets himself at open variance with good 
taste, right feeling, and sound policy. As a specimen of this miserable effusion, 
and in justification of the censure passed upon it, it will suffice to quote its 
commencement. 

“From the Governor-general to all the Princes, and Chiefs, and People of 
India. 

“My BRorHers aNp My FRrenps,—Our victorious army bears the gates of 
the temple of Somnanth in triumph from Afghanistan, and the despoiled tomb 
of Sultan Mahomed looks upon the ruins of Ghuznee. ‘The insult of 800 years 
is at last avenged. ‘The gates of the temple of Somnauth, so long the memorial 
of your humiliation, are become the proudest record of your national glory, the 
proof of your superiority in arms over the nations beyond the Indus. To you, 
princes and chiefs of Sirhind, of Rajwarra, of Malwab, and of Gujerat, I shall 
commit this glorious trophy of successful war. You will yourselves with all 
honour transmit the gates of sandal wood through your respective territories, 
to the restored temple of Somnauth. The chiefs of Sirhind shall be informed at 
what time our victorious army will first deliver the gates of the temple into 
their guardianship, at the foot of the bridge of the Sutlej.” 

When the “proclamation of the gates” appeared, it was received with many 
doubts of its genuineness. These, however, were only too soon dispelled by the 
stubborn fact, and it only remained for his friends to blush, and his opponents 
to exult and laugh at the folly of which he had been guilty. The story of the 
gates would not be complete without mentioning that Lord Ellenborough, when 
he indited what the Duke of Wellington called his “song of triumph,’ was 
totally in error as to the point of fact. The gates were not those of Somnauth, 
and their date was much more recent than the time of Mahmood of Ghuznee. 
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CHAPTER VL. 


Relations with Scinde—Lord Ellenborough’s policy in regard to it—New treaty—Proceedings of Sir 
Charles Napier—Capture of Emaumghur—British residency at Hyderabad attacked—Battles of 
Meanee and Dubba—Subsequent proceedings—Annexation of Scinde—Relations with Scindia— 
Hostilities commenced—Victories of Maharajpoor and Puniar—New treaty with Scindia—Abrupt 
recall of Lond Ellenborough. 


|, URING the preparatious for the final evacuation of Afghanistan, 
Lord Ellenborough’s attention had been particularly drawn to 
Scinde. Though the nature of the government of this territory, 
and the relations established with its Ameers or rulers, were 
formerly explained, a brief recapitulation will not be unnecessary. 
A.D. 1862 The population consisted chiefly of Scindians proper, with a considerable inter- 
mixture of Hindoos and Beloochees. The last had long been the dominant 
Relations race, but a change had at no distant period taken place in the ruling dynasty, 
by the substitution of the Talpoora tribe for that of the Kalloras. The govern- 
ment was a kind of family confederation. The Talpoora chiefs, when they first 
obtained supremacy, were four brothers, who portioned out the country into 
four separate independencies, one for each brother, though they still continued 
so closely related, that they might be said to govern in common. By the 
death of one of the brothers without issue, the number of reigning families was 
reduced to three, and on the death of Ali Moorad, the last surviving brother, 
in 1833, family dissensions broke out, and were not suppressed till the country 
Itsnative had been subjected to the calamities of a civil war. By the ultimate arrange- 
Up ment, the government still remained vested in the three families, at the head 
of which respectively were Nusseer Khan at Hyderabad, Roostum Khan at 
Khyrpoor, and Shere Mahomed Khan at Meerpoor. Between these Ameers, 
though they all claimed to be independent, degrees of precedency were recog- 
nized, and Roostum Khan, perhaps because he was the oldest, and nearest to 
the original stock, was regarded as their head. These three Ameers, considered 
as the rulers of their respective families, were all independent princes, but each 
exercised his authority under considerable limitations, as he was not entitled 
to act without consulting with the other members of his own family. In this 
way, Roostum Khan had for his colleagues in the government at Khyrpoor 
Nusseer Khan, Ali Moorad Khan, and Shakur Khan, and Nusseer Khan at 
Hyderabad, Shahdad Khan, Hussein Ali Khan, Mahomed Khan, and Sobbaes 
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of the East India’ Company, and they had been permitted, though not without .0. 189s. 
much hesitation on the part of the native authorities, to establish an agency 
at Tatta, near the mouths of the Indus. Owing to misunderstandings and Commoriat 
occasional acts of caprice and violence, this agency never made much progress, sein: pe fle 
and was at last withdrawn. The subject, however, was not lost sight of, 
and after several Jess important attempts to establish more extensive commercial 
relations with Scinde, Lord William Bentinck, then governor-general, despatched 
Colonel (afterwards Sir Henry) Pottinger on a special mission to Hyderabad. 
The main obstacle to be overcome was a suspicion on the part of the Ameers, 
that conquest rather than commerce was intended, and accordingly, when a 
treaty was at length concluded, special articles were introduced for the purpose 
of allaying the apprehensions thus not unnaturally entertained. Nothing could 
be more explicit than these articles, which, notwithstanding subsequent arrange- 
ments, remained intact, and were in full force in 1838, when Lord Auckland, 
having finally adopted his fatal Afghan policy, began to inaugurate it by doing 
wholesale injustice. The articles forbade the transport of troops and military 
stores by the Indus, but-as this mode of transport seemed necessary, Lord 
Auckland, by his simple fiat, set the treaty aside, and intimated to the Ameers 
that, as he found it inconvenient to fulfil, he had resolved to violate its obliga- 
tions. The Ameers, after struggling in vain against this injustice, were obliged 
to succumb, and then learned that much worse was in store for them. At the Lond Auck- 
very time when the governor-general was openly violating solemn treaties rewlotte 
because he could not conveniently observe them, he did not hesitate to station °“**™ 
a body of reserve at Kurrachee, for the avowed purpose of keeping the Ameers 
in check. This was but a preliminary step to a forced treaty, by which they 
were not only deprived of their independence by the admission of a subsidiary 
foree, but taken bound to pay for this force a sum of three lacs per annum. 
It was in vain that one of the Ameers, taking the previous treaties from a box, 
indignantly asked, ““ What is to become of all these?” and then observed that, 
“since the day that Scinde has been connected with the English there has 
always been something new; your government is never satisfied; we are 
anxious for your friendship, but we cannot be continually persecuted; we have 
given a road to your troops through our territories, and now you wish to 
remain.” An army was at hand to impose the treaty, if it was not voluntarily 
accepted, and the Ameers had no alternative but to resign their independence, 
by agreeing to accept and pay for a subsidiary force, and at the same time 
deprive themselves of what they regarded as a main source of their revenue, 
by abolishing all tolls on boats navigating the Indus. 

Lord Ellenborough was so well aware of the injustice with which the 
Ameers had been treated, that he had declared it “impossible to believe that 
they could entertain friendly feelings,” and he might therefore have been if 
expected to make some allowance for ys Aaah an 
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Av.1s2. acted in Afghanistan, they had manifested feelings of an’ opposite nature, 
This, however, was a degree of generosity for which he was not prepared, and 
Tort Eilen- hence, while he admitted that “we would not be justified in inflicting punish- 
fhatetctions ment upon the thoughts,” he issued his instructions on the subject to Sir Charles 
Gas Napier, who had been appointed to the chief command in Scinde, in the 
sui me following terms: “Should any Ameer or chief with whom we have a treaty of 
Ameer ot alliance or friendship, have evinced hostile designs against us, during the late 
events, which may have induced them to doubt the continuance of our power, 
it is the present intention of the governor-general to inflict upon the treachery 
of such ally and friend so signal a punishment as shall effectually deter others 
. from similar conduct.” He was pleased, however, to add that “he would not 
proceed in this course without the most ample and convincing evidence of the 
guilt of the accused,” and hence Sir Charles Napier considered it as his first 
business to ascertain whether such evidence could be found. The result was 
communicated in a paper entitled “Return of Complaints,” in which the 
delinquencies of every particular Ameer were carefully enumerated, 
ye This return of complaints Sir Charles Napier accompanied with a lengthened 
report, which commenced as follows: “It is not forme to note how we came 
to occupy Seinde, but to consider the subject as it stands.) We are here by 
right of treaties entered into by the Ameers, and therefore stand on the same 
footing as themselves; for rights held under treaty are as sacred as the right 
which sanctions that treaty. There does not appear any public protest regis- 
tered against the treaties by the Ameers; they are therefore to be considered as 
free expressions of the will of the contracting parties.” Having thus cleared 
the way by promulgating a theory which he knew to be, in this instance at least, 
totally at variance with fact, he proceeded to argue, that a rigid adherence to 
treaty ought to be exacted from the Ameers, because the effect would be, “to 
favour our Indian interests by abolishing barbarism and ameliorating the 
condition of society,” and in short, obliging the Ameers to do “that which 
honourable civilized rulers would do of their own accord.” But here an impor 
tant question arises. Would a rigid adherence to treaties suffice for the accom- 
plishment of the objects contemplated by them? The government of the 
Ameers, ‘hated by its subjects, despotic, hostile alike to the interests of 
England and of its own people, a government of low intrigue, and so constituted 
that it must fall to pieces by the vices of its construction,” will be constantly 
coming into collision with us. The consequence may easily be foreseen. “The 
more powerful government will at no distant period swallow up the weaker;” 
in other words, Scinde must sooner or later form part of British India. If so, 
“would it not then be better to come to that result at once?” To this question, 
proposed by himself, Sir Charles Napier gave the following answer: “I think 
it would be better if it can be done with honesty.” This point of 
which at first sight looked formidable, was easily disposed of by the g 
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simple consideration. “The refractory Ameers break the treaty to gratify av. 1842 
their avarice, and we punish the breach. I perceive no injustice.” 

In the interval, while awaiting Lord Ellenborough’s final answer, Sir Charles oppressive 
Napier saw plainly that the Ameers were mustering their forces, and would arse 
not submit to the terms about to be proposed to them, without making a trial “"°™ 
of their strength. He made his preparations accordingly, and with full confid- 
ence in the issue, though he knew that in point of numbers his little force 
would be a mere handful compared 
to that of the enemy. On the 2d of 
December the treaty, as Lord Ellen- 
borough had finally sanctioned it, 
was transmitted to Hyderabad, and 
on the 4th to Khyrpoor. Its terms 
were harsh in the extreme, and still 
more humiliating than harsh. In 
addition to the cessions of territory 
demanded, the Ameers were to be de- 
prived of one of the most generally 
recognized privileges of sovereignty, 
that of coining money in their own 
name. In future the British govern- 
ment would appropriate this privilege 
to itself, and establish a currency in 
which the coins were to bear on one 
side “the effigy of the sovereign of 
England.” In short every article in 
the treaty was worded as if the ob- 
ject had been to provoke a refusal, Lee Ser re Se Fare. 
and then take advantage of it. We 
can easily understand that the Ameers received the treaty “with great 
apparent disgust,” and that for a time nothing was talked of in their dur- 
bars but war, “open or concealed.” Prudence, in the meantime, suggested 
the latter, and the unfailing resource of negotiation was resorted to. This 
deceived no one, and least of all Sir Charles Napier, who on the 9th of 
December sent a letter to the Ameers of Khyrpoor, in which he thus addressed 
them:—*Your submission to the orders of the governor-general, and your 
friendship for our nation, should be beyond doubt, because you have solemnly 
assured me of the same. We are friends It is right, therefore, to inform you 
of strange rumours that reach me. Your subjects, it is said, propose to attack 
my camp in the night time. This would of course be without your knowledge, 
and would also be very foolish, because my soldiers would slay those who = 
attacked them; and when day dawned I would march to Khyrpoor, transportcls * 
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4.p.182, the inhabitants to Sukkur, and destroy your capital city—with exception of 

"your highnesses’ palace, which I would leaye standing alone, as a mark of my 

‘tweameen respect for your highnesses, and of my convietion that you have no authority 

teen over your subjects. I should also entrench so far on your highnesses’ treasury 
as to defray the expense of this operation; because it is just that governors 
should pay for the mischiefs their subjects inflict on their neighbours. I there- 
fore advertise your highnesses of the destruction which such an attempt on my 
camp would inevitably draw down upon Khyrpoor, in order that you may 
warn your people against committing any act of hostility.” 

"Thole pro- These menaces, notwithstanding the jocular terms in which they are 


ime” expressed, were not lost upon the Ameers, who at once redoubled their profes: 


faite Sions of submission and their preparations for hostilities. Sir Charles Napier 
seine she therefore announced to them that he would proceed forthwith to occupy their 
territory, and with this view began on the 10th of December to convey his 

troops across the Indus from Sukkur. Meer Roostum, the turbaned Ameer, & 

feeble and imbecile old man, above eighty years of age, was in the greatest 

alarm. He knew that his brother Ali Moorad, by strong professions of submnis- 

_ Sion, had gained the ear of the British commander, and was intriguing to 
supplant him. According to the form of government established in Scinde, 

Ali Moorad was entitled to be his successor, but even this Meer Roostum was 

not disposed to concede, and be had set his heart on sectiring the succession to 

the turban to his own son. After crossing to the left bank of the Indus, and 
encamping at Roree, Sir Charles Napier was within a march of Khyrpoor, 

which is only ten miles to the south-west. "This brought matters to a crisis, 

and Meer Roostum wrote to say that, feeling himself powerless in the hands of 

his own family, he had resolved to escape to the British camp. As it was feared 

that his presence there might prove a source of embarrassment, the answer 
returned to his proposal was that he would find a more appropriate asylum in 

the camp of Ali Moorad. Either in consequence of this answer or some more 

private arrangement, Meer Roostum took refuge in his brother's fort of Deejee- 

kote, about ten miles south of his capital. Meanwhile Meer Roostum’s formal 
acceptance of the new treaty and all its rigorous and humiliating exactions 
having been obtained, he was henceforth to be regarded as a British ally, and 

the territory of Upper Scinde, of which Khyrpoor was the capital, became 
Preparations entitled to the benefit of British protection. A necessary consequence was that 
ene those chiefs who refused to follow in Meer Roostum’s wake, and submit to the 
treaty, were held to be public enemies. The leading malcontents were Meer 
Roostum’s son and nephew, who instead of submitting fled to their forts in the 

desert. The most important of these was Emaumghur, situated about eighty 

miles south-east of Khyrpoor, and nearly 100 north-east of Hyderabad. Here® 


considerable body of troops had assembled under these two leaders, me 





ing their position unassailable, in consequence of the difficulty of 
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deemed it no longer necessary to conceal their hostile intentions. Sir Charles 
Napier determined to teach them that they were not so secure as they imagined, 
and immediately began to prepare an expedition against Emaumghur. 

While preparing for the expedition the British commander was somewhat 
disconcerted by the escape of Meer Roostum, apparently with Ali Moorad’s 
connivance. The point is not of much consequence, but as Ali had previously 
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induced or compelled his brother to resign the turban to him in the most formal 
manner, the probability is that he wished to make his possession more secure 
by frightening Meer Roostum into a flight which would leave him sole master. 
At first it was supposed that a change of plans would be necessary, as the 
enemy were reported to be mustering in great strength at a place called Dhinjee, 
but it was ultimately found that there was no necessity to deviate from the 
original plan, and the march into the desert was commenced. As the Duke 
of Wellington afterwards declared the march upon Emaumghur “one of the 
most curious military feats which I have ever known to be performed, or have 
ever perused an account of in my life,” some details of it will naturally be 
expected. The plan adopted cannot be better described than in Sir Charles 
Napier’s own words:—* My plans are fixed to march to the edge of the desert; 
then encamp, select 500 of the strongest Europeans and natives, mount them 
on camels, and load all my other camels with water, except a few to carry 
rations. My camel battery also shall go, and as many irregular horse as it shall 
be prudent to take, and then slap upon Emaumghur in the heart of the desert; 
if it surrenders, good; if not, it shall have such a hammering as shall make the 
fire fly out of its eyes. While this is going on, my camels shall go back for 
provisions, and water is abundant at Emaumghur. My expectation is that 
four shells, out of the four hundred, with my battery, will produce a surrender, 
to say nothing of an escalade, for which I am prepared.” 

Leaving Khyrpoor, Sir Charles Napier arrived on the 3d of January, 1843, at 


Khanpoor, and on the 4th at Deejeekote. On the following day he made his, 
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final arrangements for crossing the desert. “On the night of the 5th we 
moved with 350 of the 22d regiment (queen's), all mounted on camels, two 
soldiers on each. We have two 24 lb, howitzers, with double teams of camels, 
and two hundred of the Scinde horse, and provisions for fifteen days; water 
for four.” On the 7th Choonka, twenty-five miles from Deejeekote, was 
reached. Though the enemy had repeatedly shown himself, no opposition was 
encountered, and at last, on arriving on the 12th before Emaumghur, it was 
found to be evacuated. The fort, built of burned brick in the form of a square 
with round towers, from forty to fifty feet high, and inclosed by an exterior 
wall, was of great strength, and capable of resisting any force without artillery. 
In this arm, however, Sir Charles was, as we have seen, well provided, and 
must therefore have made good the capture, though it might have been preceded 
by a perilous delay. Having halted only so long as was necessary to shatter 
Emaumghur to atoms, with 10,000 lbs. of gunpowder, the expeditionary force 
retraced its steps, and on the 2ist of January arrived at Peer Abubekr, 
situated within Scinde proper, eight miles south of Deejeckote, on the road 
from Khyrpoor to Hyderabad. 

Having been joined by the troops which he had left at Deejeckote, Sir 
Charles commenced his march southward in the direction of Hyderabad, hoping 
that the consternation produced by the capture and destruction of Emaum- 
ghur would smooth the way and render actual hostilities unnecessary. At the 
outset it seemed that this hope was about to be realized. The Ameers, afraid 
to commit themselves to a final rejection of the treaty, professed their willing- 
ness to accept it, and even fixed the day on which they were formally to sign — 
it. Procrastination, however, was their object, and they managed to weave 
various pretexts for delay. Major Outram, who was conducting the negotiation 
on the part of the British government, gave them more credit for sincerity 
than they deserved, and even became so far their dupe as to propose that Sir 
Charles Napier should leave his army behind and come in person to Hyderabad. 

“This,” said the commissioner, “will remove all difficulties,” “Yes,” was the 
reply, “and my head from my shoulders.” That in this instance the military 
had formed a more correct judgment than the political officer was soon made 
manifest. On the 12th of February, twenty-five Beloochee chiefs of the Murree 
tribe, with their followers, being taken in arms, were arrested. On Hyat Khan, 
who held the chief command, was found an order from Mahomed Khan, one of 
the Hyderabad Ameers, directing him to assemble every male able to wield a 
sword, and join his victorious Beloochee troops at Meanee on the 9th. On 
the very day when this discovery was made, the Ameers met in fall durbar, 
and with the exception of Nusseer Khan of Khyrpoor, signed what was justly 
styled a penal, and was to them a most obnoxious treaty. This, which ought 
to have been the conclusion of a peaceful arrangement, was only the ‘ 
tion of a system of duplicity. The Ameers had only been endeavouring: i 
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time to complete their military preparations. These, however, they were at .v. 1813. 
last obliged to precipitate, as Sir Charles Napier, too well aware of their real 
intentions, refused to listen to their procrastinating pleas, and was rapidly Advancoon 
advancing on Hyderabad. On the 15th of February he reached New Halla, """** 
about thirty miles north of Hyderabad, and there learned that instead of wait- 

ing for his nearer approach the Ameers had commenced actual hostilities by a 
formidable attack on the British residency in that capital. Fortunately the 

few troops within the inclosure, though not exceeding in all 100 men, after 
gallantly resisting all the attempts of an enemy, estimated at $000, to force an 
entrance, were able, when their ammunition was nearly expended, to embark 

on board a steamer which lay in the river, and thus escaped the slaughter to 

which the Beloochees had doomed them. 

The sword being now the only arbiter, Sir Charles Napier moved his camp oer 3 
first to Muttaree, and then to Meanee, The latter place, situated only six ‘ 
miles north of Hyderabad, was reached on the 17th of February, and was 
destined, ere that day closed, to become famous in the military annals of British 
India. When at Halla, the British commander had a choice of two roads, one 
by the river which would bring him directly in front of the enemy, leaving 
their rear open; and the other by Jamhallaka Tanda, which would turn their 
right, and force them to fight with their back to the Indus. His inclination 
was to take the latter, because, to use his own words, “if victorious, I should 
utterly extirpate the Beloochee army, and I am as sure of victory as a man 
who knows that victory is an accident can be.” Nothing can show more 
clearly how happily his well-known hardihood was tempered with caution 
than the conclusion at which he arrives. It must be given in his own words. 
After mentioning the strong temptation to choose the Jamhallaka Tanda 
road, he says: “It is dangerous—1, Because 2800 men will be opposed to 
25,000 or 30,000, and these are stiff odds. 2. A reverse would cast me off from 
the river and my supplies. 3. A repulse would add 20,000 men to the enemy; 
for barbarians hold no faith with the beaten, and numbers are now abiding the 
issue of the first fight. . . . All the doubtful would on a repulse turn upon 
us, and certainly it is no over-estimate to say, that with a beaten force I should 
have to fight a way to Sukkur through 50,000 men.” In regard to the river 
road, he says: “It is shorter, and my right flank is secure; if worsted, my 
provisions are safe in the steamers; the nearer the river the more ditches, and 
as the Ameers have most cavalry that suits me best. They have 20,000 
horsemen; mine are but 800, and a victory will not therefore be so decisive; 
still I can pursue them with vigour. Yes! I will march along the river and 
trust to manoeuvring in the battle for turning their right, without losing the 
river myself.” 

The British force, mustering 2800 men of all arms, with twelve pieces of ~~ »~ 
artillery, started from Muttaree at four in the morning of the 17th, and after- a eh 
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A.D. isis. a march of four hours, discovered the enemy strongly posted, having each of 
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their flanks covered with a wood, and in front the bed of a river, now dry, but 
with a high bank. At 9 a. the British were formed in order of battle, and 
began to advance from the right in echelons of battalions, the artillery and her 
majesty’s 22d regiment in line forming the leading echelon, the 25th native 
infantry the second, the 12th native infantry the third, and the Ist grenadier 
native infantry the fourth. The 9th Bengal light cavalry formed the reserve 
in rear of the left wing, and the Poonah horse, together with four companies of 
infantry, guarded the baggage. “In this order of battle,” says Sir Charles 
Napier, “we advanced as at a review, over a fine plain swept by the cannon of 
the enemy.” The distance between the two lines being not more than 1000 
yards, was soon traversed, and the battle became general along the bank of the 
river. The combatants coming at once to close quarters, “fought for three 
hours or more with great fury, man to man. Then,” continues the despatch, 
“was seen the superiority of the musket and bayonet over the sword, and 
shield, and matchlock. The brave Beloochees, first discharging their matchlocks 
and pistols, dashed over the bank with desperate resolution, but down went 
these bold and skilful swordsmen under the superior power of the musket and 
bayonet.” At one time the 22d, 25th, and 12th regiments were almost over- 
borne by the courage and numbers of the enemy, but a brilliant charge by the 
9th Bengal cavalry and the Scinde horse completely relieved them, by forcing 
the right of the enemy's line, capturing a standard and several pieces of 
artillery, and even driving a large body of horse beyond their own camp. 
“This charge,” says Sir Charles, “decided in my opinion the crisis of the action, 
for, from the moment the cavalry were seen in rear of their right flank, the 
resistance of the enemy slackened, the 22d regiment forced the bank, the 25th 
and 12th did the same, the latter regiment capturing several guns, and the 
victory was decided.” The loss of the British was 256 killed and wounded; 
that of the enemy was estimated at 5000. The results of the victory were the 
capture of the whole of the enemy’s artillery, ammunition, standards, and camp, 
with considerable stores and some treasure, the personal submission of the 
Ameers, who yielded themselves up as prisoners of war, and the surrender of 
Hyderabad, on the great tower of which the British flag was hoisted on the 
20th of February. 

Notwithstanding the splendid victory of Meanee, the war was not yet 
terminated. Shere Mahomed of Meerpoor, the most talented of all the Ameers, 
was on the way to join his confederates when he learned their signal defeat. 
The British commander offered to accept his submission on the same terms a8 
the other Ameers, but he disdained to yield, and kept the field at the head of @ 
foree which continued to accumulate till it amounted to about 20,000 men 
For some timie after his victory, Sir Charles Napier was not able to 
disposable force of 2000 men, and therefore, instead of entering on @ cra 
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paign, prudently formed an entrenched camp on the left bank of the Indus, «.p. isis. 
and also constructed a fort on the right bank, as a protection to the steamers 
which carried his supplies Here he remained waiting for reinforcements, and Shere aa- 
consoling himself with the reflection: “If he (Shere Mahomed) assails my 1m" 
works, he will be beaten; if he does not, the delay will exhaust his money, 
seeing that the Beloochees are as rapacious as they are brave.” He had 
not miscalculated. The 
Ameer gradually ap 
proached nearer and near- 
er, and seeing no appear- 
ance of being attacked, be- 
came so confident of suc- 
cess, that on the 15th of 
March, when only twelve 
miles distant, he sent a 
letter offering to allow the 
British to quit the country 
on liberating the Ameers, 
and restoring what they 
had taken. “Just as his 
messengers delivered this 
letter,” says Sir Charles SE ae 
Napier, “the evening gun 
was fired. There, said I, do you hear that? Yes. Well, that is your answer.” 

On the 21st of March the expected reinforcements arrived, and the British Ve at 
foree, increased to 5000 men, immediately prepared to assume the offensive. 
With this view it moved from Hyderabad at daybreak of the 24th, and after a 
march of four miles arrived at Dubba, Here the enemy, consisting of 20,000 
men of all arms, were found strongly posted behind a kind of double nullah, 
formed by two deep parallel ditches, the first 8 feet deep and 22 feet wide, and 
the second 17 feet deep and 42 feet wide. Between the two was a bank 
43 feet wide. The attack was immediately commenced, the whole of the British 
artillery opening on the enemy’s position, while the line led by her majesty’s 
22d advanced in echelons from the left. In a short time the enemy were seen 
moving considerable bodies to their left, and apparently retreating, as if unable 
to stand the cross fire of the British artillery. This moment was chosen to 
order a charge, which was made with the greatest gallantry and success by the 
3d cavalry under Captain Delamain, and the Scinde horse under Captain Jacob, 
who crossed the nullah and pursued the retreating enemy for several miles. 
While this was passing on the right, her majesty’s 22d gallantly attacked the 
nullah and carried it, though not without considerable loss. The 22d were 
closely followed hy the 25th, 21st, and 12th native infantry, and the vietontfE 
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was decided. On the 26th the British force was again in motion, and arrived 
on the 27th at Shere Mahomed’s capital, Meerpoor, of which possession was 
immediately taken. Sir Charles Napier was afraid to advance farther, being 
obliged, as he says, “to watch the Indus, which will soon swell, and may cut 
me off by the inundation.” Unwilling, however, not to reap the full fruits of 
his victory, he sent a squadron of cavalry, on the 28th of March, to reconnoitre 
Omerkote, a fort situated in the desert, about 100 miles east of Hyderabad, 
and on the following day detached Captain Whitlie, with his battery, to make 
progress so far as water could be found. The report of the reconnoitring party 
was, that Omerkote was defended by 4000 men, and, on the faith of it, an 
express was immediately sent after Whitlie ordering him to return. This was 
unfortunate, for the real fact was that Omerkote had been abandoned. As soon 
as this was known, a second express was sent off countermanding the first. By 
this time, however, Whitlie, who had received the first express, was acting upon 
it, and had only consented to halt at the urgent request of CaptainBrown, who, 
feeling sure that the order to return had been given under misapprehension, 
volunteered to ride back to head-quarters and return with new instructions. 
This feat he successfully performed. ‘The result was, that Major Woodburn, 
who had succeeded to the command, hastened forward to Omerkote, and found 
it without defenders. The importance which the British commander attached 
to this capture, appears not only from his having previously declared, “I will 
have it if it costs another battle;” but also from his speaking of it in such terms 
as the following: “Omerkote is ours. . . . This completes the conquest of 
Scinde; every place is in my possession, and, thank God! I have done with 
war. Never again am I likely to see a shot fired in anger.” It will be after- 
wards seen that in these anticipations he was too sanguine, but in the meantime 
it will be necessary to give some explanation of the main ground on which he 
founded them. 

‘The obnoxious treaty which the governor-general had sought to impose om 
the Ameers ceased to be applicable to the actual situation of affairs after the 
victory of Meanee and the surrender of the Ameers as prisoners of war. By these 
events the old constitution of Scinde was virtually abolished, and it became neces- 
sary to provide) a substitute for it. What this was to be was first publicly 
announced March 5, 1843, by a “notification” which concluded in the following 
terms:—‘Thus has victory placed at the disposal of the British government the 
country on both banks of the Indus from Sukkur to the sea, with the exception 
of such portions thereof as may belong to Meer Ali Moorad of Khyrpoor, and 
to any other Ameer who may have remained faithful to his engagements.” In 
other words, Scinde with the exception above mentioned was henceforth # 
province of British India. 

__ Sir Charles Napier believing that with the eapture of Omerkote the conquest 
of Scinde was completed, had said that he did not expect to be obli 
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another shot. In the course of a short time he was obliged to modify this ap. iss. 
expectation. Shere Mahomed, returning from the desert to which he had fled, 
once more raised his standard, and was able towards the end of April to take Continea 
post with 8000 men at Khoonera, about sixty miles north-east of Hyderabad, eaten 
Shah Mahomed his brother had also mustered a force of several thousands, with Mame! 
four guns, and gone down to Sehwan with the view of crossing the Indus and = 
taking part in a preconcerted insurrection at Hyderabad. Meer Hossein, Meer 
Roostum's son, was in the desert at Shaghur with a body of 2000 men, and in 

concert with several refractory killedars was menacing Ali Moorad at Khyrpoor. 

The delta of the Ganges was traversed by predatory roving Beloochees to the 
number of about 20,000; and to the east of the delta, beyond the Poorana 





branch of the river, a tribe mustering some 5000 was threatening to intercept 
the communications with Bombay. Instead of uninterrupted tranquillity, 
therefore, everything foreboded a new struggle, and called for the immediate 
adoption of decisive measures. Shere Mahomed was by far the most formid- 
able of all these insurgent chiefs. His actual force was the largest, and there 
was reason to fear that he might be able to double or triple its numbers by 
penetrating into the delta of the Indus, which formed the principal part of his 
original territory, and where he had only to appear in order to rally all the 
predatory hordes around his standard. 

The first actual encounter, however, was not with Shere Mahomed, but ee 
Shah Mahomed his brother. This chief, hearing of the arriyal of Colonel Matomet 
Roberts at Sehwan and his preparations to cross the river, hastened forward at 
the head of 3000 men, in the hope of taking him at an advantage. In this he c 
completely outwitted himself, for Roberts came upon him by surprise, and =F LG 
besides dispersing his force and burning his camp, took him prisoner and sent- pene 
aan arises 
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4.v.18i8, him on to Hyderabad. His arrival here was most opportune, for the intended 

’ ~ insurrection, of which he was to be one of the main supports, was immediately 
abandoned in despair. This success was soon followed by another of still greater 
consequence. Sir Charles, anxious to put down Shere Mahomed, had marched 
out of Hyderabad in the very middle of the hot season. His sufferings and 
those of his troops were dreadful, and on the 15th of June, he and forty-three 
other Europeans were struck down by sun strokes, Within three hours they 
were all dead except himself, Speaking of this wonderful escape, he attributes 
it to his temperate habits; “I do not drink, that is the secret; the sun had no 
ally in the liquor amongst my brains,” but at the same time mentions another 
circumstance which he says “roused me from my lethargy as much as the bleed- 

anes ing.” This was a message from Colonel Jacob, intimating that he had encoun- 

Mahomea. tered Shere Mahomed, defeated him and dispersed his forces without the loss of 
a single man. Everything like open hostility was now at an end, and the 
British commander had at length the full opportunity which he had earnestly 
desired, to devote himself, as governor of Scinde, to the work of internal im- 
provement. It.is not too much to say that in this department he displayed 
administrative talents of the highest order. The powers conferred upon him 
by Lord Ellenborough were almost absolute, and he used them under cireum- 
stances of great difficulty, in repressing crime, encouraging industry, and 
developing the resources of the country by opening new channels of communi- 
cation and irrigation, and bringing under cultivation fertile tracts, which the 
Ameers had converted into shikargahs or hunting grounds. His administration 
will again come under notice. Meanwhile it is necessary to attend to the 
Proceedings of the governor-general in a different quarter. 

Tiagta, _  Junkojee Row Scindia, who succeeded by adoption in 1827 to Dowlut Row 
Scindia, died childless on the 7th of February, 1843. Two years before, he had 
become subject to attacks of illness, which it was believed must ultimately 
prove fatal, and it therefore became necessary for the British government to 
provide for their interests at the court of Gwalior in the event of his demise, The _ 
maharajah was, like his predecessor, childless.) _ His wife, the maharanee, was 
daughter of a person named Jeswunt Row Goorpurra, and only twelve years of 
age. While the illness of the sovereign and the youth of his wife thus left the 
government without a proper head, the administration was intrusted to a regency 
of five individuals Among these the Mama Sahib, the maharajah’s maternal 
uncle, who had at one time been sole regent, still possessed the greatest influ- 
ence, but it was very doubtful if he would be able to retain it after his nephew's 
death, as all the persons composing the regency were notoriously at enmity 
with each other. Colonel Spiers, the resident at Gwalior, in communicating 
‘these facts to Lord Auckland, in February, 1841, suggested that he should be 
‘authorized, in the event of the mabarajah’s death, to recommend to his wi 

‘the adoption of the nearest heir of Scindia’s family, and that on this 
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“the mother and her adopted son should be supported by the British govern- 4.p. isis, 
ment from foreign and domestic enemies.” The answer was, that in the event — 
of the maharajah’s death “without male issue, or the delegation of authority Beatin st 
to his widow to adopt a son,” the proper course for the resident would be to 
“make known the willingness of the British government to recognize an adop- 
tion from the family of Scindia, which may be made by his widow, with the 
consent of the leading chiefs of the durbar.” 

The day after the maharajah’s death, the resident received two pressing 
messages, earnestly requesting his presence at the palace. On arriving there he 
found assembled the ministers and all the influential persons about the court, 
and was informed that the Tara Ranee (the late maharajah’s widow, whom they 
acknowledged as their sovereign mistress), themselves, and also those then 
present, had selected as successor to the guddee, Bhageerut Row, a boy about Sasa 
eight or nine years of age, and the nearest in blood in the family to the late ceaion to 
maharajah, On the 9th of February the resident wrote as follows:—‘ The = 
maharanee and the boy she has selected may be still considered as children; it 
may therefore appear to the governor-general requisite that a regency should 
be appointed; the present ministry certainly do not possess the confidence of 
the army or of the people. The Mama Sahib (the maternal uncle of the late 
maharajah) appears to me to possess the greatest influence of any person about 
this court, and seems to be attached to our interests; he would perhaps be the 
person best calculated to place at the head of the regency.” In replying to this 
letter, Lord Ellenborough expressed great satisfaction that the Tara Ranee had 
“adopted, with the apparently general concurrence of the chiefs and people,” 
the boy whom he “had himself deemed to be nearest in blood to the late maha- 
rajah,” but added, “The adoption of a boy too young to administer the govern- 
ment necessarily creates anxiety as to the selection of the ministers by whom 
the government is to be carried on, and the governor-general awaits with much 
interest the communication he expects shortly to receive on that head.” In Mamasaniy 
another letter, dated only three days later, he entered more fully on the subject of 
the regency. He considered that “it would be most for the benefit of the Gwalior 
state, that the regency should be confided to one person, in whom, during the 
minority of the maharajah, may reside all the authority of the state. It would 
be for the regent to nominate the ministers, and they would be responsible to 
him.” Having thus given his opinion in favour of a single regent, invested 
with all the authority of the state, the governor-general ventured on still more 
delicate ground, and declared he would “gladly see the regency conferred upon 
the Mama Sahib.” This recommendation appears to have been effectual, and on 
the 23d of February, after the young maharajah had been placed on the guddee, 
it was officially proclaimed by the ministers, with the full concurrence of the 
Ranee, that the Mama Sahib had been nominated regent. 

On receiving notice of this appointment, the governor-general gave the | 
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A.D. 1848. resident the following instruction:—* You will inform the Mama Sahib, that 
having understood from you that he has, in your presence, been nominated 
aims Seni regent of the Gwalior state, I recognize him as the responsible head of that 
as regent of State, and am prepared to support his authority.” At the time when Lord 
beyacaned Ellenborough thus pledged himself to the regent, he was not unaware of the 
sven extent to which it might involve him in the internal affairs of Gwalior. Not 
only was the pay of the troops heavily in arrear, while the available funds 
were insufficient to meet it, but an infantry brigade of three battalions had 
manifested a mutinous spirit. One of these battalions, under a native com- 
mandant named Ishuree Sing, when proceeding into Malwah, had before quitting 
the Gwalior territory been guilty of several outrages. The resident advised 
that an example should be made of its commander, and the late maharajah gave 
orders that he should be recalled, and on his arrival at Gwalior, be not only 
dismissed the service, but confined in the fort. Ishuree Sing probably suspected 
what was intended, and therefore, instead of returning alone, as he had been 
peremptorily ordered to do, he brought his battalion along with him. Having 
committed himself by this bold step, he succeeded in gaining over the other 
two battalions of the brigade, and engaging the whole three to make common 
cause with him. The governor-general, fully alive to the danger of these pro- 
ceedings, wrote a second letter to the resident, which referring to the former, 
concluded as follows:—The governor-general did not acquaint you that he was 
prepared to support the authority of the regent, without taking at the same time 
the necessary preliminary steps to enable him to give at once the most effectual 
Support if it should be desired. It is inconvenient that there should be pro- 
tracted suspense on this point, and the governor-general is anxious to know, 
as soon as possible, whether the state of affairs at Gwalior is such as to render 
it improbable that his immediate aid will become necessary to support the 
regent's authority.” The thing intended could not now be mistaken, The 
governor-general by “support” meant armed intervention, and was ready, at a 
moment's notice, to march an army into Scindia’s territory, for the purpose of 
helping the newly appointed regent to inflict punishment on a mutinous brigade. 
ene Fortunately Lord Ellenborough’s military ardour was neutralized by the 


me | by prudence of the regent, who “hoped he might be pardoned for stating that he 

sorgener, Would prefer awaiting his own time for the punishment of Ishuree Sing,” inas- 
much as the calling in of British troops “‘might cause a serious disturbance 
throughout the whole army,” and “lose him that popularity and confidence 
which the officers and troops of it certainly at present appear to repose in him.” 
His lordship could hardly have been pleased with this rebuff, which by implica~ 
tion charged him with a readiness to hurry into hostilities, which might have 
Set the whole state of Gwalior in a flame. He had however the good sense to 
abandon his design, though he had gone so far as to have actually taken 
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Meanwhile the court of Gwalior was the scene of intrigues, which though «.p. isis. 
paltry in themselves were paving the way for important changes. In these == 
intrigues a woman of the name of Nurunjee took a leading part. She was in peace 
the confidence of the ranee, and had acquired such an ascendency over her place the 


that the regent felt his own authority to be in danger, and was considering how tice 
he might be able to remove her and her faction from the palace. The governor- 
general, after being thwarted in an important military operation which he had 
contemplated, was in no humour to listen to the detail of petty intrigues, and 
therefore wrote as follows when they were communicated to him by the 
resident:—“ The governor-general intended to advise and to approve the selec- 
tion of a sole regent having all the authority which, according to our English 
understanding of the word, appertains to his office as the responsible head of 
the government; and he will still indulge the hope that no little views and 
interests will be permitted to intervene, and to deprive the state of Gwalior of 
the only sort of government which, during the minority of a young uneducated 
boy adopted by a girl, can maintain the dignity of the family of Scindia, and 
the efficiency of the administration of the state.” The woman Nurunjee was 
induced to retire, after making an excellent bargain for herself, but it soon 
appeared that a still more formidable intriguer was resident in the palace. 
This was the Dada Khasjee Walla, who had originally aspired to the regency, 
and was labouring incessantly to undermine the Mama Sahib, whose position in 
consequence became untenable, and he was obliged not only to resign the 
regency, but to retire into the Deccan. 

No new regent or minister having been appointed after the expulsion of Mama dese. 
Sahib, the resident suggested, that as the maharanee held durbars daily, the ratio. 
best mode of conducting official intercourse would be by direct communication 
with herself The governor-general caught at this suggestion, and was inclined 
to think that this direct mode of communication, while there was no ostensible 
minister, might be that which would practically give the resident “the most 
beneficial influence over the government.” Having come to this conclusion he 
retracted the contemptuous opinion he had previously expressed, and declared 
it to be his impression “that the maharanee is a very sensitive and somewhat 
impetuous girl, but that she is by no means without a good disposition; and 
that with her character, anything may be made of her according to the manner 
in which she is approached and treated.” Meanwhile the Dada Khasjee Walla, 
who continued in high fayour with the maharanee, had not lost sight of Mama 
Sahib, and accordingly when the ex-regent halted in his journey southward at 
Seronge, the capital of a small native state, he meditated sending a body of 
troops into that territory to seize him. Hearing of this design the governor- 
general determinetl not to allow the rights of an ally to be infringed by an 
‘unprovoked aggression, and therefore instructed Colonel Spiers that if he had 
the least apprehension of any intention of the de facto government of Gran fl 1h 
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to violate the territory of Seronge, le would “address the maharanee herself, 
and refer her highness to the concluding sentence of the governor-general’s 
proclamation of the Ist of October, 1842, wherein his lordship made this declara~ 
tion: ‘Sincerely attached to peace for the sake of the benefits it confers upon the 
people, the governor-general is resolved that peace shall be maintained, and he 
will direct the whole power of the British government against the state by 
which it shall be infringed’ ” 

The Dada Khasjee Walla, thus interdicted from gratifying his vindictive 
temper on a personal rival, showed his rage and disappointment by exerting 
himself in opposition to British interests, and the governor-general in conse- 
quence became convinced that the tranquillity of Gwalior could only be secured 
by his removal. At first his lordship had expressed himself in such a way a8 
seemed to imply that a simple remoyal would satisfy him, but ultimately on 
passing in review all the delinquencies of the court favourite, he declared his 
conviction that “the mere dismissal of the Dada Khasjee Walla, after all that 
has passed, would not be sufficient to afford security against similar intrigues 
to that in which he has been the mover, and to place the relations between the 
two governments upon a satisfactory footing.” He therefore instructed the 
resident to demand, as the only condition of friendly intercourse with Gwalior, 
that the Dada should not only be dismissed, but banished for ever beyond the 
limits of the Gwalior territory. 

On the very day preceding that on which the governor-general gave the 


She Beth above instruction to the resident, the Dada was a prisoner in the hands of the 
" chiefs who had all along opposed him. Feeling convinced that while he was 


at the head of affairs, friendly relations with the British government would 
never be re-established, they had determined to keep no terms with him, His 
own fears and those of the ranee, whose fayour for him had suffered no diminu- 
tion, led to a kind of compromise, and he was given up after stipulating that 
he should not be maltreated. It was hoped that the next step would be to 
deliver him into British custody, but an unexpected obstacle arose. The troops 
who had been gained over to the Dada mustered in full force, and having 
surrounded the campoo where he was confined, threatened to take him away 
by force if he were not voluntarily given up. A collision thus became imminent, 
but the parties were so equally matched that they both deemed it prudent to 
temporize, and hence, as the resident reported, “during the whole of these 
disturbances not a sword has been drawn nor a drop of blood spilt.” The 
result was that the Dada, though he still remained in custody, could not be 
delivered to the resident at Dholepore, as the chiefs who seized him wished and 
had intended. The ranee still stood by him, and even when warned that if 
he was not delivered the British troops would certainly advance, displayed 


considerable ability in arguing the case with a icndlioestt baste it 
had sent to remonstrate with her. pth 
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On the Ist of November, the governor-general, who was about to leave Fort .p. 18. 
William for the north-western provinces, lodged an elaborate minute,in which 
he plainly showed that his designs in regard to Gwalior were of a more sweeping Military pre- 
character than he had yet ventured to confess. After adverting to the fact toentuve 
that “the British government has now, for many years, assumed the rights eoeue. 
and performed the obligations of the paramount power in India within the ™?" 
Sutlej,” and that it was impossible therefore “to take a partial and insulated 
view of our relations with any state within that limit,” he proceeded to show 
that “the state of Gwalior is altogether peculiar,” and that in the event of dis- 
turbance within it, intervention was “not only justifiable, but absolutely 
necessary.” Having laid down this principle, his lordship proceeded to apply 
it. “When the existing relations between the state of Gwalior and the British 
government are considered, it is impossible to view the expulsion of the Mama 
Sahib, and the elevation of the Dada Khasjee Walla to the ministry, otherwise 
than an affront of the gravest character offered to the British government, by 
that successful intriguer in the Zenana of Gwalior, and by the disorganized 
army by which he has been supported,” still, “under ordinary circumstances, 
we might perhaps have waited upon time, and have abstained from the adoption 
of measures of coercion,” but the circumstances were not ordinary. The Sikhs, 
no longer friendly, have within three marches of the Sutlej “an army of 70,000 
men,” and though “it may perhaps be expected that no hostile act on the part 
of this army will oceur to produce a war,” it would be “unpardonable” not to 
take every precaution against it, and “no precaution appears to be more neces- 
sary than that of rendering our rear and our communications secure by the 
re-establishment of a friendly government at Gwalior.” The expulsion of the Lath 
Dada was therefore only the first of a series of measures which are thus enumer- policy. 
ated in the conclusion of the minute:—“To obtain reparation for an affront, 
which if left unpunished would affect our reputation and our influence at every 
durbar in India; to secure the tranquillity of our frontier and of that of our 
allies by the future cordial co-operation of the officers of the durbar of Gwalior 
in its preservation; and to diminish an army, which is the real master of the 
Gwalior state and placed within a few marches of our second capital—these 
appear to be the just and legitimate objects to be held in view; but the time 
and manner of their accomplishment must, as I have said, depend upon cireum- 
stances, and be governed by a general view of our position in every part of India.” 

The governor-general arrived at Agra on the 11th of December, and im- 
mediately “decided upon moving forward the whole of the troops with as little 
delay as possible.” On the following day he addressed the maharanee, and 
gave her the first distinct intimation that he had risen in his demands. “The 
British government can neither permit the existence, within the territories of 
Scindia, of an unfriendly government, nor that those territories should be | 
without a government willing and able to maintain order, and to preserve “sa $ 
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relations of amity with its neighbours. The British government cannot permit 
any change in the relations between itself and the house of Scindia, which 
have for forty years contributed to the preservation of the peace of Central 
India. Compelled, by the conduct which your highness has been advised to 
adopt, to look to other means than those of friendly remonstrance for the pur- 
pose of maintaining those relations in their integrity and spirit, I have now 
directed the advance of the British armies, and I shall not arrest their move- 





Gwarton —From an original sketch in possession of Royal Asiatic Society. 


ment until I have full security for the future tranquillity of the common fron- 
tier of the two states, for the maintenance of order within the territories of 
Scindia, and for the conducting of the government of those territories in 
accordance with the long-established relations of amity towards the British 
government.” 

This letter, which produced the greatest consternation at Gwalior, was im- 
mediately followed by the actual surrender of the Dada, who was sent forward 
under charge of an escort, and brought on the 18th of December into the British 
camp. The maharanee seems to have expected that the delivery of the Dada 
would be accepted asa sufficient compliance with the demands of the British 
government, and therefore, in answering the governer-general’s letter, expressed 
her earnest wish that the march of the British army might be arrested, and 
official intercourse resumed by the return of the resident to Gwalior, At the 
same time she availed herself with some dexterity of a declaration of his lord- 
ship, to the effect “that he was fully determined in his proceedings, in regard 
to Gwalior, to maintain in all their integrity the conditions of the existing 
treaties between the two states.” This declaration, which ‘the governor-general 
‘had volunteered only two days previously, certainly pledged him to ich 
the maharanee understood by it when she thus expressed herself: — “as 
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ship's purpose that the treaties and engagements which have been in force for a.v. iss. 
forty years shall not be changed or interfered with, is gratifying. This purpose = 
has its origin in the good feeling and integrity of your lordship. The parties Uiterior 
to all these treaties and engagements felt the fullest confidence in them; for Hevedad 
the good faith of the British government is well known.” This home-thrust "ting 
his lordship appears to have had some difficulty in parrying, for in a subsequent *™* 
letter to the maharanee, after telling her that “the delivery of the Dada 
Khasjee Walla is the best indication of the sincerity of your highness's friend- 

ship,” he veiled his future intentions under such vague expressions as these:— 

“T have, myself, no more earnest wish than that of re-establishing the good 
understanding between the two states, and of giving it a firmer basis.” To the 
resident, now Colonel Sleeman, who had succeeded Colonel Spiers, he was 

much more explicit. “He was gratified,” he said, “by the delivery of the Dada, 

but was no longer disposed to accept it as sufficient atonement for the past, or 
security for the future. The British armies could not be arrested without a 
guarantee for the maintenance of tranquillity on the common frontier, and the 
establishment of a government willing and able to coerce its own subjects, and 
maintain the relations of amity.” 

As the governor-general professed to be advancing with no hostile intentions pa fects 
to the Gwalior state, it was proposed that the young maharajah, with the view with 
maharanee and chiefs, should come out to meet him, “in the manner usually bers 
observed on the occasion of a friendly visit to the governor-general by the ruler 
of the Scindia state,” and that then the whole should proceed to Gwalior as if 
the governor-general were returning the visit. A meeting was accordingly 
held on the 20th of December, at Dholepore, in the governor-general’s tent, for 
the purpose of making the necessary arrangements. The governor-general took 
part in the conference, which was attended on the part of Gwalior by the chiefs 
Ram Row Phalkeea and Sumbajee Angria, and the vakeel Bajee Row. The main 
point discussed was the place of meeting. The chiefs began by assuming that 
the meeting wonld take place on his lordship’s present encamping ground at 
Dholepore.  “ This,” they said, “was the usual place where all former governors- 
general had been met, by the rajahs, on occasion of their visits to Gwalior,” and 
“any deviation from that established usage would detract from the honour of 
the maharajah)’ The governor-general having replied that as the maharajah 
was not here, and delay was impossible, his camp would move on as soon as 
the whole of the army had joined the head-quarters, and that his meeting with 
the maharajah might “take place at such spot as they should both arrive at on 
the same day.” The chiefs showed the importance which they attached to the 
place of meeting, by urging “that if the governor-general, with the commander- 
in-chief and the British army, passed the Gwalior frontier before the maharajah 
had a meeting with his lordship, it would be a breach of all precedent, and |/~ 
eternally disgrace the maharajah and the government of Scindia.”. When mip 
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a.p.1s1. lordship still refused to delay, the chiefs represented “that if the British army 
"crossed the frontier before the meeting with the maharajah, the troops of 
Negotiations Gwalior, who were already in a state of the utmost alarm, would believe that 
view with the governor-general was coming, not as a friend, but with a hostile purpose,” 
man” and “they implored him with joined hands, to weigh well the step he was 
taking,” since, in their opinion, “the most serious consequences depended on 
the passing of the British army across the frontier before the meeting.” Find- 
ing that the resolution to move on was irrevocable, the chiefs asked “to know 
the longest time his lordship could give the maharajah to come out and meet 
him here.” The answer was as follows:—“ If the maharajah should meet the 
governor-general at this ground on the 23d instant, prepared to ratify a treaty 
drawn up in accordance with the principles laid down in the paper which had 
been placed in the hands of the chiefs, the details of which should be prepared 
to-morrow, and they would guarantee that his higliness should do so, the army 
should not pass the river Chumbul (the boundary between the two states) till 
after that day; but that if his lordship were induced thus to delay the passing 
of the troops for two days, and the chiefs should fail to redeem their guarantee, 
a heavy fine, in addition to the account which was already to be charged to 
them, should be imposed.” The governor-general says he offered these terms 
because he had “every disposition to meet any reasonable wish of the chiefs,” 
but one cannot help thinking that if he had really had this “disposition,” he 
would have taken a different way of proving it. As must have been anticipated, 
the terms were declined. 
aot On the 21st of December, the first brigade of the British army crossed the — 
troopsinto Chumbul, and encamped about six miles to the south, beyond the defiles and 
pic ravines, The head-quarters, with the governor-general’s camp, followed on the 
22d, and by the 26th the whole of the right wing of the army, with the heavy 
guns, had crossed, and had been placed in position at Hingona. Up to the 
27th, it was considered probable that the Gwalior troops, notwithstanding their 
vaunts and menaces, would not venture to oppose the British advance, though 
circumstances were not wanting to suggest and justify an opposite conclusion. 
On the 25th, Bapoo Setowlea, who had been appointed prime-minister, and 
professed his earnest desire for the restoration of friendly relations on the very 
terms which had been offered, suddenly quitted the British camp, in which he 
had arrived to conduct the negotiations on the part of the durbar. He pro- 
ceeded to Dhunaila, and there, in an interview with Colonel Sleeman, attri- 
buted his departure to a summons from Gwalior, where he would, if possible, 
Aavmeeot “defeat the machinations of ill advisers, and prevent hostilities” The fact, 
amy. a8 proved by his subsequent conduct, was that the object of his journey was 
not to prevent hostilities, but to take a prominent part in them. On the ae 
‘it was ascertained that troops and guns were leaving Gwalior, in the 
‘both of Chandore and Hingona, in the former to encounter General Gi 
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was advancing with the left wing of the army through Bundeleund, and the ap. 16s. 
latter to resist the further progress of the right wing under the commander-in- a 
chief. On the same day, Sumbajee Angria, another of the Gwalior negotiators, Dames 
imitated the example of his colleague Bapoo Setowlea, and suddenly disappeared “ 

from the British camp without giving any intimation of his intention, These 

facts seemed to indicate that both the chiefs and the troops had for the time 
forgotten their dissensions, to unite in resisting what they regarded as an 
unjustifiable invasion of their native soil, and that therefore the British army, 

instead of having only to chastise a mutinous section of the Gwalior troops, 

would be opposed by the whole military 
power of the state. Both the governor- 
general and the commander-in-chief, 
however, were reluctant to abandon the 
idea of a peaceful campaign, and con- 
tinuing to hope for it, appear to have 
been to some extent taken by surprise 
when hostilities actually commenced. 

On the 28th of December, when a 
small reconnoitring party were examin- 
ing the ground at a short distance from 
Chounda, where the Mabratta army had 
taken up a strong position, the fire from 
the batteries was suddenly opened upon 
them, Whatever room there might have 
been for doubt before, there could be 
none now. The Gwalior troops, so far Tareas er Sema Len te 
from succumbing without a struggle, 
had taken the initiative, and sent their defiance from the mouth of their Hostiitia 
guns. Sir Hugh Gough, the commander-in-chief, was not slow to accept it, °°" 
and both armies immediately prepared for battle. The inequality in point 
of numbers was not so great as usual in battles in India, the British troops 
toustering about 14,000, with 40 guns, and the Mahrattas 18,000, with 100 guns. 

By eight o'clock on the morning of the 29th, the whole British troops, after ceca 
passing over a country rendered extremely difficult by deep ravines, and cross- ; 
ing the Kohary in three columns, were in their appointed places about a mile 
in front of Maharajpoor. This place, contrary to expectation, was found occu- 
pied by the Mabrattas, who during the previous night had taken possession of 
it with seven regiments of infantry, each with four guns, which they had 
entrenched. These immediately opened on the British advances, and rendered 
necessary a change of plan, which is thus described by the commander-in-chief : 
—*Major-general Littler's column being exactly in front of Maharajpoor, I is 
ordered it to advance direct, while Major-general Valiant’s brigade took it inp 
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A.p.1848. reverse; both supported by Major-general Dennis’s column and the two light 
field batteries. Your lordship must have witnessed with the same pride and 

Ianigee pleasure that I did, the brilliant advance of these columns under their respective 
leaders, the European and native soldiers appearing emulous to prove their 
loyalty and devotion; and here I must do justice to the gallantry of their 
opponents, who received the shock without flinching, their guns doing severe 
execution as we advanced; but nothing could withstand the rush of British 
soldiers, Her majesty’s 39th foot, with their accustomed dash, ably supported 
by the 56th regiment native infantry, drove the enemy from their guns into 
the village, bayoneting the gunners at their posts. Here a most sanguinary 
conflict ensued; the Mahratta troops, after discharging their matchlocks, fought 
sword in hand with the most determined courage. General Valiant’s brigade 
with equal enthusiasm took Maharajpoor in reverse, and twenty-eight guns 
were captured by this combined movement: so desperate was the resistance, 
that very few of the defenders of this very strong position escaped, During 
these operations, Brigadier Scott was opposed by a body of the enemy's 
cavalry on the extreme left, and made some well-executed charges with the 10th 
light cavalry, most ably supported by Captain Grant's troop of horse artillery, 
and the 4th lancers, capturing some guns and taking two standards, thus 
threatening the right flank of the enemy.” After the decisive success at Maha- 
rajpoor, the entrenched position of Chounda was carried, and the victory was 
complete, the enemy having dispersed and fled, with a loss of 3000 in killed and 
wounded, and of 56 pieces of ordnance, 43 of them of brass. The British loss 
also was severe, amounting in all to 797 in killed, wounded, and missing. 

Battle of While the main body of the British army was gaining the victory of 


pee Maharajpoor, the left wing, under General Grey, which had crossed the frontier 
from the south-west, and pushed on rapidly to Punniar, which is only twelve 
miles trom Gwalior, was there achieving a similar success against another 
Mahratta force gf 12,000 men, with forty guns. 

Cape After these victories all idea of further resistance was abandoned, and it 


tatdto only remained for the governor-general to give effect to his designs in regard 
Swale. to Scindia’s dominions. Hitherto he had always talked of Gwalior as an 
independent state, but he now acted as if he had conquered it, and not only set 
the rights of the maharanee aside, but changed the form of its government. In 
future she was to be only a pensioner with three lacs of revenue, and no 
political authority, and the administration was to be carried on during the 
maharajah’s minority by what was called « council of regency, in regard to 
which it was stipulated that it “should act in accordance with the advice of 
the British resident, and that its members should not be liable to be changed, 
or vacancies occasioned by the death of its members filled up, except with the 


Sanction of the government of India.” This stipulation, which vi ly 
ea saminions into a British dependency, was forthwi 
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by a regular treaty, which was not so much negotiated as dictated and imposed .v. 1819. 
by the governor-general at Gwalior. It consisted of twelve articles, of which, 
in addition to the above stipulation, the most important were those which Ser gid 
limited the number of the Gwalior army to 9000 men, of whom not more than Gwalior. 
3000 were to be infantry, with twelve field-guns and 200 gunners with twenty 

other guns; and supplied the place of the troops disbanded by a large increase 

of the contingent or subsidiary force, provided by the British, and paid for by 

the Gwalior government. The fort of Gwalior was in future to be garrisoned 

by the contingent, and Brigadier Stubbs, who commanded the contingent, was 
moreover appointed com- 
mandant of the maharajah’s 
forces. Truly might the 
governor-general boast that 
the result of the victories 
gained over the Gwalior 
troops had been “the secure 
establishment of British su- 
premacy,” but truly also 
might it at the same time 
have been declared that this 
result had only been ob- 
tained by vigorously exer- 
cising all the rights of con- 











quest while hypocritically Tux Kiva ov, Gwation.— From toltykol, Voyage davis YInde: 
disclaiming them. 

While the governor-general was carrying matters with a high hand at the Sey 
court of Gwalior, he was himself undergoing a severe ordeal in the court of catieavy tio 
directors. By his absurd proclamation of the gates, he had destroyed confidence =) 
in the soundness of his judgment, and the whole course of his administration 
so little accorded with the pacifie policy to which he had pledged himself on 
leaving England, that serious doubts began to be entertained as to his fitness 
to govern India. His policy in regard to Scinde was particularly objected to. 
He had concocted a series of charges against the Ameers on insufficient evidence, 
and then made them the pretext for imposing a penal treaty, to which he 
might have foreseen that they never would submit without coercion. In this 
way, when the exhaustion of the Indian treasury by the disasters of Afghanistan 
made it most desirable that peace should be maintained, he provoked a war of 
the most formidable description, which, but for the singular ability of the 
military commander, might have proved ruinous, and which, after the most 
brilliant victories, had only added to our already overgrown Indian empire a 
tract of territory which for years to come would not pay the expense of 
governing it. His policy in Gwalior was of a similar description, and there, = 
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‘was reason to suspect, from hints which he had thrown out, that he was medi- 
tating a greater war than any he had yet carried on. Such were the leading 
public grounds on which Lord Ellenborough was assailed, but he might perhaps 
have passed unscathed through the ordeal to which they subjected him, had 
he not imprudently provoked jealousies and animosities between the two great 
branches of the public service, by the mode in which his patronage was distri- 
buted. Lord Auckland had set him the example of making the political 
subordinate to the military department, when special circumstances seemed to 
require it; but this, which had hitherto been the exception, was made by Lord 
Ellenborough the rule, so much so indeed, that he both spoke and acted as if 
he thought that the first qualification for office of any kind was to be a soldier. 
Conduct thus systematically pursued was naturally resented by the civil 
service, and his lordship arrayed against himself many of the ablest and most 
influential of Indian officials. The effect of this hostility soon became apparent 
at the India House, and the question of recalling the governor-general was 
seriously mooted among the directors. This power of recall they undoubtedly 
possessed, and though they had never before exercised it, they saw so much to 
disapprove in the mode in which the government of India was conducted, that 
nothing but the urgent remonstrance of the British cabinet prevented them 
from exercising it. At last, however, even remonstrance proved unavailing, 
and on the 21st of April, 1844, Sir Robert Peel, then prime-minister, announced, 
in answer to a question put to him by Mr. Macaulay, “that on Wednesday 
last her majesty’s government received a communication from the court of 
directors that they had exercised the power which the law gives them to recall 
at their will and pleasure the Governor-general of India.” This announcement 
is said to have been received with loud cheers from the opposition benches, 
though it could hardly be called a party triumph, as eighteen of the twenty- 
four directors were supporters of the ministry, and yet the vote of recall had 
been unanimous. This fact affords a strong presumption that it was not 
dictated by factious or improper motives, but as the papers which ‘could have 
explained the whole matter were withheld, on the ground that they could not 
he made public without injury to the public service, we are necessarily left 
to conjecture. This is so far unfortunate for the directors, as it left them 
without the means of replying effectively to a speech made against them in 
the House of Lords by so high an authority as the Duke of Wellington, who 
stigmatized the recall as “an act of indiscretion at least,” and as “the most 
indisereet exercise of power” he had ever known. 

The deep mortification felt by Lord Ellenborough at his abrupt recall, was 
allayed to some extent on finding that he was to be succeeded by his own 
brother-in-law, who would naturally be more tender of the reputation of his 
predecessor than could have been expected from a stranger, and would i ovate 
as little as possible on the policy which he had pursued. That this 
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view taken by Lord Ellenborough himself appears from one or his letters to ap. 18u. 
Sir Charles Napier. “You will have heard that the court of directors has Gur: ot 
done as I expected. I am recalled. Fortunately Sir Henry Hardinge is my etd 
successor, and he will carry out all my views with the advantage of having ate: 
military experience.” Military experi- 
ence seems indeed to have been regarded 
by his lordship as the most essential 
qualification of the Governor-general of 
India, and hence, during his whole ad- 
ministration, he had done little more than 
endeavour to acquire it. Under the in- 
fluence of this ruling passion he had 
turned his back on the seat of govern- 
ment at Calcutta, as if he had no civil 
duties to perform. It were vain there- 
fore to search the annals of his govern 
ment for any important internal reforms. 
For these he had little time, and, it is to 
be presumed, still less taste, since he 
took care, in the course of a speech Visoouxr Hanprear, 

delivered at a farewell entertainment, eee ae 

to make the following announcement: “The only regret I feel at leaving 
India is that of being separated from the army. The most agreeable, the 
most interesting period of my life has been that which I have passed here in 
ecantonments and in camps.” 








CHAPTER VII. 


Sir Henry Hardinge governor-general—His first measures—Threatening aspect of affairs in the Punjab— 
State of the court of Lahore—Disorder and military ascondency—British frontier threatened — 
Assemblage of troops—Invasion of the British territories and commencement of hostilities Battle 
of Moodkee—Battle of Ferozeshah—Battle of Aliwal—Battle of Sobraon—Termination of the first 
Punjab war—Treaty of peace—Proceedings in Seinde—Sir Charles Napier’s hill campaign—Resig- 
nation of the governor-general. 


N the 14th of July, 1844, Lord Ellenborough left Caleutta, hs 
and on the 23d of the same month, Sir Henry Hardinge arrived, poticy. 

and entered immediately on the duties of his office. The first 
months of his government were employed in making judicious 
+ arrangements for replacing the civil service in its proper position; 
in Temovang arenes <a at the same time Faaantansing strict discipline in 
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A.b.181, prosperity by encouraging steam navigation and the construction of railways: 
"While he was thus engaged in peaceful measures, it was daily becoming 
apparent that he would soon be obliged to abandon them for others of an 
opposite character. The Punjab had fallen into a state bordering on anarchy, 
and a large Sikh army, which defied all control, had assumed a menacing 
attitude on the British frontier. 
peieets After the death of Runjeet Sing in 1839, the friendly relations which he 
with the had always carefully maintained underwent a sudden change, His son 
Ses Kburruk Sing, who succeeded him, possessed none of his talent, and ruled only 
in name under his own son Nonehal Sing. This youth was unfortunately as 
hostile as his grandfather had been friendly to British interests, but before his 
hostility could be fully developed he was killed by a stone or beam which fell 
upon him as he was passing under a gate. This tragical event, though repre- 
sented as an accident, was in fact a murder, which had been planned for the 
purpose of securing the throne for another claimant. This was Shere Sing, who 
was by repute one of Runjeet Sing’s sons, but not acknowledged by him, because 
he suspected his wife's fidelity. Still, however, his status had been so far 
recognized that he was allowed to rank as one of the Lahore princes, and hence 
when both Khurruk Sing, who had previously died, and Nonehal Sing were 
removed, he had no difficulty in finding numerous supporters. Among these, 
by far the most influential was Dhyan Sing, who had been prime-minister to 
Runjeet Sing, and hated Khurruk Sing and his son for having dismissed him in 
order to make way for a worthless favourite. Notwithstanding this support 
Shere Sing failed at first to obtain the object of his ambition. His opponent 
was Chund Koonwur, Khurruk Sing’s widow, who having placed herself at the 
head of a powerful party, drove him from the capital, and was proclaimed 
queen. By the advice of Dhyan Sing he withdrew from the contest to wait 
his opportunity. He had not to wait long, for the ranee’s government proved 
a failure, and the old wuzeer having persuaded the soldiers that they ought not 
to submit to a woman’s rule, Shere Sing was recalled. The ranee, still in 
possession of the capital, prepared to resist his entrance, till the desertion of the 
troops convinced her that her cause was hopeless. 
Sens Shere Sing proved unworthy of the throne to which he had been raised. 
rales in He had long been addicted to vicious indulgences, and shortly after his eleva~ 
"tion, having thrown off all restraint, became a mere drunkard and debauchee. 
The pernicious consequences were not at first fully developed, as Dhyan Sing, 
in whom all power now centred, was an able administrator, but ultimately the 
intrigues of Shere Sing’s boon companions began to prevail, and the wuzeer 
was not only threatened with disgrace, but furnished with evidence which 
convinced him that his life was in danger. Under the influence of these fears 
he sanctioned the assassination of the maharajah. This assassination was 
immediately followed by that of his son Pertaub Sing. Dhyan Sing hi 
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was not permitted to escape, and was shot dead by Ajeet Sing, the same chief «.v. 1815. 
who had murdered his master. After all these atrocities, and a short interval, 
during which a kind of anarchy prevailed, Dhuleep Sing, another son of 
Runjeet Sing, was placed upon the throne, and Heera Sing, the son of the 
murdered wuzeer, succeeded him as prime-minister. The army, now conscious 

from the part which they had played in effecting these changes that the whole 

power was in their hands, began to clamour for increased pay, and never hesi- 

tated, whenever their demands were refused, to take summary vengeance on the 
individuals obnoxious to them. In this way Heera Sing met his death, and 

his successor Juwaheer Sing, the uncle of the new maharajah, who was a mere 

boy, shared the same fate. By this last event the government of Lahore was 

left without any administrative head, and the ranee, Dhuleep Sing’s mother, 

in her capacity as guardian, assumed the direction of affairs. Her authority, 
however, was merely nominal, and all real power was usurped by the army, 

who exercised it by means of delegates called punches. These issued their Power of tie 
imperious mandates, which the ranee and her advisers, however reluctant, durst 
not refuse to obey. The course which this military despotism could hardly fail 

to take had for some time been foreseen. The soldiers were sufficient in 
numbers to form a mighty host, and possessed inexhaustible supplies of military 

stores; but there was no field on which they could display their prowess and 

enrich themselves with plunder, unless they were to invade the British terri- 

tories. The temptation was under the circumstances irresistible, and notwith- 
standing the aversion of the ranee she was obliged to give a formal assent to 

this unprovoked war. While this was the general resolution of the army, and 

in appearance at least that of the government also, Gholab Sing, the chief of 
Jummoo, and brother of the murdered wuzeer, Dhyan Sing, managed to keep 

aloof and dexterously play a double game, professing secret friendship to the 

British government, while externally complying with the demands of the army 

so as not to bring down its vengeance. 

While these crimes and revolutions were taking place at Lahore, and a Invasion or 
formidable army, subject to no control, was assembled on the frontiers, the suerte 
British could not remain as unconcerned spectators, and run the risk of being “""“"- 
overwhelmed by the bursting of a storm for which they had made no prepara- 
tions. Lord Ellenborough had placed the threatening aspect of affairs in the 
Punjab in the foreground, when seeking to justify the coercion he was about to 
use towards Gwalior, and the force then employed had been pushed forward to 
take up centrical positions at Ferozepoor, Loodiana, and Umballa. So strong, 
however, was the known desire of the directors for a period of peace, that Sir 
Henry Hardinge proceeded with the utmost caution, and had barely completed 
the necessary measures of precaution when the time for action arrived. Having 
reached Umballa on the 2d of December, 1845, he moved with his camp on the | 
6th towards Loodiana, to fulfil his previously announced intention of visiting 
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the Sikh protected states, according to the usual custom of his predecessors. 
His movements were made in as peaceful a manner as possible, because he was 
not only anxious not to furnish the Sikhs with any pretext for hostilities, but 
had not ceased to hope for an amicable settlement. He only deemed it probable 
that some act of aggression might be committed by parties of plunderers, for 
the purpose of compelling the British government to interfere, and as nothing 
was further from his wish than to be thus involved in war, he resolved to carry 
his forbearance as far as possible. The wisdom of this resolution may be ques- 
tioned. A more spirited conduct might have made the Sikhs pause, whereas 
forbearance, being only regarded by them as a symptom of fear, probably 
hastened the crisis. On the 13th of December information was received that 
the Sikh army had crossed the Sutlej, and was concentrating in great force on 
the left bank of the river within the British territory. On the same day Sir 
Henry Hardinge issued a proclamation which concluded thus:—‘*The Sikh 
army has now, without a shadow of provocation, invaded the British territories. 
The governor-general must therefore take measures for effectually protecting 
the British provinces, for vindicating the authority of the British government, 
and for punishing the violaters of treaties and the disturbers of public peace. 
The governor-general hereby declares the possessions of Maharajah Dhuleep 
Sing on the left or British banks of the Sutlej confiscated or annexed to the 
British territories.” 

Ferozepoor was at this time held by a body of about 10,000 troops, with 
twenty-four guns, under command of General Sir John Littler. This place 
being only fifty miles S S.E. of Lahore, and thrice as far north-west of Umballa, 
where on the 11th of December Sir Thomas Gough, the commander-in-chief, 
had his head-quarters, was seriously threatened the moment the Sikhs, headed 
by an able leader of the name of Tej Sing, had crossed the Sutlej. Their 
designs upon it were indeed at once manifested, for they immediately invested 
it on one side, while the remainder of their force proceeded ten miles in advance 
to Ferozeshah, evidently for the purpose of intercepting the forees now advane- 
ing for its relief from Umballa and Loodiana. On the 16th of December the 
two British divisions thus advancing formed a junction at Bussean, and 
continued their march in the direction of Moodkee, which is only twenty-five 
miles south-east of Ferozepoor. It was reached on the 18th, and as the few 
Sikh cavalry who occupied it retired as the British advance appeared, it was 
not supposed that an encounter was at hand. Under this impression the 
British troops took up their encamping ground, and were preparing refresh- 
ments after a fatiguing march of twenty-two miles, when scouts arrived with 
the intelligence that the enemy were hastening forward, and were only three 
miles distant. They had, it appeared, begun to entrench themselves at Feroze- 
shah, and on learning the arrival of the British at Moodkee, resolved 


to assume the aggressive, in the belief that they would not have to : 
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the whole British force, but only its advanced guard. The equality of numbers a.p. 1815 

was much nearer than they supposed, for the British mustered 12,350 rank and 

file, and forty-two guns, while the Sikhs did not amount to more than 30,000, ‘Neo. 

with only forty guns, most of the latter, however, of much heavier metal than 

those of the British, 

which were merely 

the six-pounders of 

the horse-artillery. 
Tt was about 

three in the after- 





noon when the ap- 
proach of the enemy 
was announced, and 
the British troops, 
already in a state 
of great exhaustion, 
had not more than 
sufficient time to 
get under arms and 
move to their posi- 





tions, when they Gases ce Serna! 

were ordered to ad- 

vance to the attack. They had not proceeded above two miles when they 
found the enemy in position. The battle, which immediately commenced, 
is thus described in Sir Hugh Gough’s despatch: “The country is a dead 
flat, covered at short intervals with a low, but in some places thick jhow 
jungle, and dotted with sandy hillocks. The enemy screened their infantry 
and artillery behind this jungle, and such undulations as the ground 
afforded, and whilst our twelve battalions formed from echelon of brigade 
into line, opened a very severe cannonade upon our advancing troops, which 
was vigorously replied to by the battery of horse-artillery under Brigadier 
Brooke, which was soon joined by the two light field-batteries. The rapid and 
well-directed fire of our artillery appeared soon to paralyze that of the enemy; 
and, as it was necessary to complete our infantry dispositions without advancing 
the artillery too near to the jungle, I directed the cavalry, under Brigadiers 
White and Gough, to make a flank movement on the enemy’s left, with a view 
of threatening and turning that flank if possible. With praiseworthy gallantry 
the 3d light dragoons, with the 2d brigade of cavalry, consisting of the body- 
guard and 5th light cavalry, with a portion of the 4th lancers, turned the left 


11, From a suit of armour in the Tower of Lon- 3, A chief on horseback, from Soltykoff’s Habitants 
don. 2, An Akalee, from the Honourable Miss de PInde, 4 and 5, Soldiers, from the Hon. C. 8, 
Eden’s Portraits of the Princes and People of India.  Hardinge’s Recollections of India. 
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A.p.1st5. of the Sikh army, and sweeping along the whole rear of its infantry and guns, 
silenced for a time the latter, and put their numerous cavalry to flight. Whilst 
besetc$ this movement was taking place on the enemy’s left, I directed the remainder 
of the 4th lancers, the 9th irregular cavalry, under Brigadier Mactier, with a 
light field-battery, to threaten their right. This manceuvre was also successful. 
Had not the infantry and guns of the enemy been screened by the jungle, these 
brilliant charges of the cavalry would have been productive of greater effect. 
When the infantry advanced to the attack, Brigadier Brooke rapidly pushed on 
his horse artillery close to the jungle, and the cannonade was resumed on both 
sides. The infantry, under Major-generals Sir Harry Smith, Gilbert, and Sir 
John M‘Caskill, attacked in echelon of lines the enemy's infantry, almost 
invisible amongst wood and the approaching darkness of night. The opposition 
of the enemy was such as might have been expected from troops who had 
everything at stake, and who had long vaunted of being irresistible. Their 
ample and extended line, from their great superiority of numbers, far outflanked 
ours, but this was counteracted by the flank movements of our cavalry. ‘The 
attack of the infantry now commenced, and the roll of fire from this powerful 
arm soon convinced the Sikh army that they had met with a foe they little 
expected; and their whole force was driven from position after position with 
great slaughter, and the loss of seventeen pieces of artillery, some of them of 
heavy calibre; our infantry using that never-failing weapon, the bayonet, 
wherever the enemy stood. Night only saved them from worse disaster, for 
this stout conflict was maintained during an hour and a half of dim starlight, 
amidst a cloud of dust from the sandy plain, which yet more obscured every 
object.” The victory though glorious was dearly purchased, the British. loss 
amounting to 872, of whom 215 were killed and 657 wounded. Among the 
former were two officers, who had acquired distinction in Afghanistan—Sir 
John M‘Caskill, who was shot dead while gallantly leading his division, and 

Sir Robert Sale, who was fatally wounded, and survived only a few days. 
atl of The British troops having returned to their camp at midnight, halted during 
"the 19th and 20th. During this interval two heavy guns reached Moodkee, 
escorted by her majesty’s 29th, the Ist European infantry, and the 11th and 
41st native infantry, and an express was sent off to Sir John Littler, directing 
him to join with as many troops as he could safely bring, without compromis- 
ing the safety of Ferozepoor. He immediately started with 5000 foot, two 
regiments of cavalry, and twenty-one field guns, and on the 21st succeeded in 
forming a junction with the main army, which, disencumbered of its baggage, 
which had been left with the wounded at Moodkee under sufficient protection, 
was now hastening to the attack of the entrenched camp at Ferozeshah. Dur- 
ing the operations which followed, the governor-general, who had volunteered 
to act as second in command, had charge of he ig Th 
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consisted of 16,700 men, and sixty-nine guns, chiefly horse-artillery; the Sikhs a.v. 181s. 
mustered about 50,000 men, with 108 pieces of cannon of heavy calibre. This 
superiority of numbers was not the only advantage of the enemy, for they Battte or 

oceupied an entrenched camp, which extended in the form of a parallelogram, ome 
about a mile in length and half a mile in breadth, and included within its area 
the strong village of Ferozeshah. For a description of the operations we must 
again have recourse to the commander-in-chief’s despatch. “A very heavy 
cannonade was opened by the enemy, who had dispersed over their position 
upwards of one hundred guns, more than forty of which were of battering calibre; 
these kept up a heavy and well-directed fire, which the practice of our far less 
numerous artillery, of much lighter metal, checked in some degree, but could not 
silence; finally, in the face of a storm of shot and shell, our infantry advanced 
and carried these formidable entrenchments; they threw themselves upon their 
guns, and with matchless gallantry wrested them from the enemy, but when the 
batteries were partially within our grasp, our soldiers had to face such a fire of 
musketry from the Sikh infantry, arrayed behind their guns, that in spite of 
the most heroic efforts, a portion only of the entrenchments could be carried. 
Night fell while the conflict was everywhere raging. Although I now brought 
up Major-general Sir Harry Smith’s division, and he captured and long retained 
another point of the position, and her majesty’s 3d light dragoons charged and 
took some of the most formidable batteries, yet the enemy remained in posses- 
sion of a considerable portion of the great quadrangle, whilst our troops, inter- 
mingled with theirs, kept possession of the remainder, and finally bivouacked 
upon it, exhausted by their gallant efforts, greatly reduced in numbers, and 
suffering extremely from thirst, yet animated by an indomitable spirit. In 
this state of things the long night wore away. Near the middle of it one of 
their heavy guns was advanced, and played with deadly effect upon our troops. 
Lieutenant-general Sir Henry Hardinge immediately formed her majesty’s 
80th foot and the Ist European light infantry. They were led to the attack 
by their commanding officers, and animated in their exertions by Lieutenant- 
colonel Wood (aide-de-camp to the lieutenant-general), who was wounded in 
the outset. The 80th captured the gun, and the enemy, dismayed by this 
counter-check, did not venture to press on further. Daring the whole night, 
however, they continued to harass our troops by fire of artillery, wherever 
moonlight discovered our position. But with daylight of the 22d came retribu- 
tion. Our infantry formed line, supported on both flanks by horse-artillery, 
whilst a fire was opened from our centre by such of our heavy guns as 
remained effective, aided by a flight of rockets. A masked battery played 
with great effect upon this point, dismounting one piece and blowing up our 
tumbrils| At this moment Lieutenant-general Sir Henry Hardinge placed 
himself at the head of the left, whilst I rode at the head of the right wing. 
Our line advanced, and unchecked by the enemy’s fire, drove them rapidly out 
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Ap. 1815. of the village of Ferozeshah and their encampment; then changing front to its 

“left, on its centre, our force continued to sweep the camp, bearing down all 

Battleof opposition, and dislodged the enemy from their whole position. The line then 

So halted, as if on a day of manceuvre, receiving its two leaders as they rode along 
in front with a gratifying cheer, and displaying the captured standards of the 
Khalsa army. We had taken upwards of seventy-three pieces of cannon, and 
were masters of the whole field. The force assumed a position on the ground 
which it had won, but even here its labours were not to cease. In the course of 
two hours, Sirdar Tej Sing, who had commanded in the last great battle, brought 
up from the vicinity of Ferozepoor fresh battalions, and a large field of artillery, 
supported by 30,000 Ghorepurras, hitherto encamped near the river. He drove 
in our cavalry parties, and made strenuous efforts to regain the position of 
Ferozeshah. This attempt was defeated; but its failure had scarcely become 
manifest when the sirdar renewed the contest with more troops and a large 
artillery. He commenced by a combination against our left flank, and when 
this was frustrated, made such a demonstration against the captured village as 
compelled us to change our whole front to the right. His guns during this 
manceuvre maintained one incessant fire, while our artillery ammunition being 
completely expended in these protracted combats we were unable to answer | 
him with a single shot. I now directed our almost exhausted cavalry) to, 
threaten both flanks at once, preparing the infantry to advance in support, 
which apparently caused him suddenly to “cease his fire and to abandon the 
field.” 

enalee It is obvious from the above despatch, and the inferences which though 

British, not mentioned may be legitimately drawn from it, that the British army was 
at one time in great peril, and that had the Sikhs displayed as much skill in 
taking advantage of their position as valour in defending it, the operations 
which terminated so honourably for the British arms on the 22d, might have 
had a very different termination on the 2Ist. On the evening of that day, the 
Sikhs not only retained possession of a large portion of their entrenched camp, 
but their cavalry and infantry kept moving about, harassing and firing on the 
British as they lay bivouacked, and feared to make any return lest it should 
only discover their position and increase their danger. “This,” as Macgregor 
justly remarks in his History of the Sikhs (vol. ii. p. 105), “was a fearful 
position to be in, and from the intervals between the European infantry regi- 
ments and the native brigades with them being left vacant, there was no 
possibility of forming a line, or acting in concert; portions of one regiment got 
mixed up with more of another in the entrenchment, and in the darkness of the 
night could not regain their respective positions. If a regiment had attempted 
to move right or left in search of another, the Sikh guns were sure to be 
directed to the spot; and where the 50th bivonacked, Sir Harry mg 
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directed against his position. The white covers were taken off the caps which a.p. 18. 
served as marks for the enemy, and every means adopted for keeping the men 

out of the hostile fire. The gallant soldiers who had, at the point of the caste ee 
bayonet, captured the batteries of the Sikhs, were thus glad to actually conceal British. 
themselves under the darkness of night. It was not flight, but as near an 
approach to it as can well be conceived; and no wonder if, at this time, the 
Goyernor-general of India felt the precarious position of the troops. Never in 

the annals of warfare in India had matters attained such a threatening crisis.” 

A victory so obstinately contested was of 
necessity dearly purchased. The British 
loss amounted to 2415, of whom 694 were 
killed, and 1721 wounded; the loss of the 
Sikhs was roughly estimated at four times 
that of the British. 

On their defeat at Ferozeshah the 
Sikhs had hastened to place the Sutlej be- 
tween themselves and their conquerors. 
Their expectation was that they would 
be immediately pursued. This, however, 
was deemed impracticable, or at least 
imprudent, until Sir John Grey, who was 
advancing from Meerut with an auxiliary eer, 
foree and a powerful battering train, —™o-Gnrmar Sm Hannay G. W. Suir, 6.0.3 

rom a portent by Tatoo 

should arrive, Emboldened by this de- 
lay, which they mistook for fear or indecision, the Sikhs prepared to ee 
recross the river, and with this view began to construct a new bridge of boats 3 
a little below Hurreekee. Meanwhile, Sir Harry Smith had been detached 
with a single brigade of his division, and a light field-battery, against the town 
and fort of Durrumkote, situated on the road from Ferozepoor to Loodiana. 
No sooner had this task been successfully accomplished than it became necessary 
to march to the relief of Loodiana, which was held by only three battalions of 
native infantry under Brigadier Godby, and was threatened by Runjoor Sing 
at the head of a body of 10,000 Sikhs, who had crossed the Sutlej at Phillour, 
and entrenched themselves in the vicinity. Sir Harry started with his small 
force from Durrumkote, and proceeding along the direct road to Loodiana was 
encountered by Runjoor Sing, who, relying on his vast superiority of numbers, 
endeavoured to intercept his progress by moving in a line parallel to him, and 
at length opening upon him with a furious cannonade. The British commander, 
unable to reply effectually, was obliged to submit to the loss of a large portion 
of his baggage, but succeeded, by a series of dexterous manceuvres, in effecting 
his communication with Loodiana. In addition to the reinforcement obtained , .. 
from Brigadier Godby, he shortly after obtained another of still more conte. iy A 
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Ap.18is. quence by the arrival of his second brigade, which had moved to his support 
~__ under Brigadier Wheeler. It was now Sir Harry's turn to assume the offensive, 
and Runjoor Sing retired to his entrenched camp. Even at this time he had a 
great superiority of force, for the British only mustered about 10,000 men, with 
thirty-two guns, while the Sikhs had 15,000 men, with fifty-six guns, On the 
26th of January, 1846, this disparity was still further increased by the arrival 
of 4000 regular troops, twelve pieces of artillery, and a large force of cavalry. 
Thus strengthened, Runjoor Sing was obliged to yield to the impatience of his 
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1d, Sikh cavalry threatening the left 
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troops, who imagining 
that the British retreat 
from the cannonade and 
submission to the loss of 
their baggage was equi- 
valent to a confession of 
their inability to main- 
tain the conflict, were 
confident of obtaining an 
easy victory. They ac- 
cordingly began to ad- 
vance, and on the 28th, 
when the British came 
in sight of them, stood 
drawn up close to the 
village of Aliwal, about 
eighteen miles west of 
Loodiana, their left rest- 
ing upon their entrench- 
ed camp, and their right 
occupying aridge. After 


some manceuvres, “per- 
formed,” says Sir Harry Smith, “with the celerity and precision of the most cor- 
rect field-day,” the British line advanced, but, continues the despatch, “scarcely 
had it moved forward 150 yards when, at ten o'clock, the enemy opened a fierce 
cannonade from his whole line. At first his balls fell short, but quickly reached 
us. Thus upon him, and capable of better ascertaining his position, I was com- 
pelled to halt the line, though under fire, fora few moments, until I ascertained 
that by bringing up my right, and carrying the village of Aliwal, I could with 
great effect precipitate myself upon his left and centre. I therefore quickly 
brought up Brigadier Godby’s brigade, and with it and the Ist brigade, under 
Brigadier Hicks, made a rapid and noble charge, carried the village and two guns ; 
of large calibre. ‘The line I ordered to advance, her majesty’s 31st foot ani ; 
native regiments contending for the front, se ats ane ger 
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enemy had a numerous body of cavalry on the heights to his left, and I ordered 4.p. isis, 
Brigadier Cureton to bring up the right brigade of cavalry, who in the most 
gallant manner dashed in among them, and drove them back upon their infantry, Pattie of 
Meanwhile a second gallant charge to my right was made by the light cavalry i 
and the body-guard. The Shikawatee brigade was moved well to the right in 
support of Brigadier Cureton. When I observed the enemy’s encampment, and 

saw it was full of infantry, 1 brought upon it Brigadier Godby’s brigade by 
changing front, and taking the enemy's infantry in reverse. They drove them 
before them, and took some guns without a check. Brigadiers Wheeler and 
Wilson had in the meanwhile been equally successful on their side in driving 

back the troops, and capturing the guns of the enemy, and nothing remained 

but to dispossess them of the neighbouring village of Boondra, which they had 
strongly occupied in order to cover their retreat, and secure their passage across 

the river.” This service having been gallantly achieved, “the battle,” continues 

the despatch, “was won, our troops advancing with the most perfect order to 

the common focus, the passage of the river. The enemy completely hemmed 

in were fleeing from our fire, and precipitating themselves in disordered masses 

into the ford and boats in the utmost confusion and consternation. Our eight- 

inch howitzers soon began to play upon their boats, when the debris of the 

Sikh army appeared upon the opposite and high bank of the river, fleeing in 

every direction.” 

The main body of the British army moving up by the left bank of the bie dont 
Sutlej, encamped on the 18th of January in the vicinity of Khodawala, nearly sium 
opposite to the point where the Sikhs had constructed their new bridge. 
Having been permitted to complete this work without molestation, they had 
greatly strengthened it by a tée de pont, thrown up with much military skill 
on the left bank, and then proceeded, under the direction, it is said, of a Spanish 
engineer named Hobron, to convert it into an entrenched camp of the most 
formidable description. The disasters which they had already experienced in the 
field left them no inclination to pursue that plan of warfare; but the stout 
resistance which they had been enabled to make under cover of their entrench- 
ments at Ferozeshah, had convinced them that within the walls of a new camp 
of still stronger construction they would be able to repel any attack that could 
be made upon them. They had accordingly occupied it with 30,000 of their 
best troops, and lined its battlements with a numerous and-powerful artillery. 
The British army, after waiting at Khodawala for the arrival of heavy ordnance 
and the junction of Sir Harry Smith with his victorious force, moved out of 
camp at three in the morning of the 10th of February. The Sikhs had con- 
centrated their whole force within their entrenchments. It had been intended 
that the British battery and field artillery, which was arranged in an extended 
semicircle, so as to embrace all the Sikh works within its fire, should commence 
its cannonade at daybreak, but so heavy a mist hung over the plain and the » 
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A.b. 1815, river that it became necessary to wait till the rays of the sun had cleared it 
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away. Meanwhile the different corps had taken up the positions previously 
assigned to them. After describing these positions the despatch continues:— 
“About nine o'clock Brigadier Stacey’s brigade, supported on either flank by 
Captains Horsford and Fordyce’s batteries, and Lieutenant-colonel Lane’s troop 

of horse-artillery, moved 
Sketch toilastraie | 0 the attack in ad- 
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of this assault, which 
Brigadier Wilkinson well supported, so hot was the fire of cannon, musketry, 
and zumboorucks (camel-swivels) kept up by the Khalsa troops, that it seemed 
for some moments impossible that the entrenchments could be won under it ; but 
Soon persevering gallantry triumphed, and the whole army had the satisfaction 
of seeing the gallant Brigadier Stacey's soldiers driving the Sikhs in confusion 
before them within the area of their encampment. The 10th foot, now for the 
first time brought into serious contact with the enemy, greatly distinguished them- 
selves. This regiment never fired a shot till it got within the works of the enemy. 
The onset of her majesty’s 53d foot was as gallant and effective. The 43d and 
59th native infantry, brigaded with them, emulated both in cool determination. 
At the moment of this first suecess I directed Brigadier the Honourable T, Ash- 
burnham’s brigade to move on in support, and Major-general Gilbert’s and Sir 
Harry Smith's divisions to throw out their light troops to threaten their works, 
aided by artillery. As these attacks of the right and centre commenced, the 
fire of our heavy guns had first to be directed to the right and then gradually to 
cease, but at one time the thunder of full 120 pieces of ordnance reverberated in 
this mighty combat through the valley of the Sutlej, and, as it was soon 
that the weight of the whole force within the Sikh camp was 
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thrown upon the two brigades that had passed its trenches, it became necessary a.p. 1816, 
to convert into close and serious attacks the demonstrations with skirmishers = 
and artillery of the centre and right, and the battle raged with inconceivable Peale ot 
fury from right to left. The Sikhs, even when at particular points their 
entrenchments were mastered with the bayonet, strove to regain them by the 

fiercest conflict sword in hand. Nor was it until the cavalry of the left, under 
Major-general Sir Joseph Thackwell, had moved forward and ridden through the 
openings of the entrenchments made by our sappers in single file, and re-formed 





Ovrrosr ar Sopnaoy.—From Prince Waldemar’s Erinnerung an der Reise nach Indien. 


as they passed them, and the 3d dragoons, whom no obstacle usually held formid- 
able by horse appears to check, had on this day, as at Ferozeshah, galloped over 
and cut down the obstinate defenders of batteries and field-works, and until the 
full weight of three divisions of infantry, with every field-artillery gun which 
could be sent to their aid, had been cast into the scale, that victory finally 
declared for the British. The fire of the Sikhs first slackened, and then nearly Overthrow 
ceased, and the victors then pressing them on every side precipitated them in ““'*"“"* 
masses over their bridge and into the Sutlej, which a sudden rise of seven inches 
had rendered hardly fordable. In their efforts to reach the right bank through 

the deepened water, they suffered from our horse-artillery a terrible carnage. 
Hundreds fell under this cannonade; hundreds upon hundreds were drowned in 
attempting the perilous passage. Their awful slaughter, confusion, and dismay 
were such as would have excited compassion in the hearts of their generous 
conquerors, if the Khalsa troops had not, in the early part of the action, sullied 
their gallantry by slaughtering and barbarously mutilating every wounded 
soldier whom, in the vicissitudes of attack, the fortune of war left at their 
mercy. I must pause in this narrative, especially to notice the determined 
hardihood and bravery with which our two battalions of Ghoorkas, the Sirmoor |! 
and Nusseree, met the Sikhs wherever they were opposed to them. Soldiers oft 
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ap. isi. small stature but indomitable spirit, they vied in ardent courage in the charge 
with the grenadiers of our own nation, and, armed with the short weapon of their 

Battleof mountains, were a terror to the Sikhs throughout this great combat. Sixty- 

Sepmow sven pieces of cannon, upwards of 200 camel-swivels (zamboorucks), numerous 
standards, and vast munitions of war, captured by our troops, are the pledges 
and trophies of our victory.” It was indeed a victory most honourable to the 
British arms, and was well described by the governor-general as one of the 
most daring exploits ever achieved; “by which in open day a triple line of 
breastworks, flanked by formidable redoubts bristling with artillery, manned — 
by thirty-two regular regiments of infantry, was assaulted and carried.” The 
British loss, which under the circumstances could not but be serious, amounted 
in killed and wounded to 2383; the Sikh loss in the action and in crossing the 
river was estimated at nearly 10,000 men. 

Submision _ Great was the consternation in the Lahore durbar when news of the com- 
plete overthrow at Sobraon arrived. Further resistance was at once seen to be 
hopeless, and nothing remained but to try the effect of negotiation. Gholab 
Sing, who had been playing the double game formerly referred to, now enden- 
voured to profit by it, and on receiving full powers from the rance and the 
durbar, proceeded to the British camp at the head of a deputation, in the hope 
of being able to act the part of mediator. He arrived on the 15th of February, 
while the governor-general was still at Kussoor, and was immediately put in 
possession of the terms which it had been resolved to enforce. He at once 
declared that he was empowered and prepared to accept them, but when he 
expressed an earnest wish that the army would now halt, and not advance 
nearer to the capital, the governor-general, so far from assenting, distinetly told 
him that the treaty, if signed by him at all, would be signed only at Lahore. 

‘Teme dicta On the 22d of February, after a brigade of British troops with the 

intheirown Commander-in-chief at their head had taken military possession of the 

criti: citadel, the governor-general issued a proclamation which commenced thus: 
“The British army has this day occupied the gateway of the citadel of Lahore, 
the Badshahee Mosque, and the Hoozooree Bagh. The remaining part of the 
citadel is the residence of his highness the maharajah, and also that of the 
families of the late Maharajah Runjeet Sing, for so many years the faithful ally 
of the British government. In consideration of these circumstances no troops 
will be posted within the precincts of the palace gate. The army of the Sutlej 
has now brought its operations in the field to a close by the dispersion of the 
Sikh army, and the military occupation of Lahore, preceded by a series of the 
most triumphant successes ever recorded in the military history of India. The 
British government, trusting to the faith of treaties, and to the long subsisting 
friendship between the two states, had limited military. preparations to the 
defence of its own frontier, Compelled suddenly to assume the ive by 
the unprovoked invasion of its territories, the Bish army under he cm 
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of its distinguished leader has in sixty days defeated the Sikhs in four general AD. 1846, 
actions, has captured 220 pieces of field-artillery; and is now at the capital, — 
dictating to the Lahore durbar the terms of a treaty, the conditions of which terms im- 
will tend to secure the British provinces from the repetition of a similar Sine” ”™” 
outrage.” On the following day at a public durbar, attended by the mabarajah 

with his principal 
officers and a numer- 
ous suite, the new 
treaty was signed 
and ratified. Of its 
sixteen articles, the 
most importantwere 
those which confis- 
cated all the Sikh 
territories on the left 
bank of the Sutlej, 
and also the whole 
of the fertile tract 
on the right bank, 
situated betweenthe 
Sutlej and Beas, and ‘Tue Extay 10 Lanone.—From the Hon. C. $. Hanlinge’s Recollections of India. 
known by the name 

of the Jalindar Doab; stipulated for an indemnity of a crore and a half of rupees 
(£1,500,000), the half or fifty lacs to be paid immediately, and the crore to be 
discharged by ceding as an equivalent for it “all the hill country between the 








Srkn Guxs, captured at Lahore —From originals in Guard Chamber, Windsor Castle. Aw A®ALEE’s Car, 
‘aux Smieise, and Marcntocea—Prom originals in Teer of London. 


Beas and the Indus, including Cashmere and Huzareh;” and while providing 
for the immediate disbandment of the mutinous troops, limited the Lahore army 
in future to twenty-five battalions of infantry, of 800 bayonets each, with 12,000 | 
cavalry. oe ih 
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By the 12th and 13th article, Gholab Sing was to be recognized “as an inde- 
pendent sovereign over the territories which the British may make over to him,” 
and “all disputes between Gholab Sing and the Lahore government were to be 
referred to the British.” These articles rendered it necessary to enter into a 
treaty with Gholab Sing himself. Tt was concluded at Umritsur on the 16th of 
March, 1846, and consisted of ten articles, of which the most important were the 
Ist and 3d, by which the British government transferred to him and the heirs 
male of his body, in independent possession, “all the hilly or mountainous country 
with its dependencies situated to the eastward of the river Indus, and westward 
of the river Ravee, including Chumba, and excluding Lahool, being part of the 
territory ceded to the British government by the Lahore state;” and he in con- 
sideration of this transfer agreed to pay to the British government “seventy-five 
lacs of rupees, fifty lacs to be paid on the 
ratification of this treaty, and twenty-five 
lacs on or before the Ist of October of the 
current year, A.D. 1846.” The Lahore dur- 
bar, aware that the troops had hitherto 
been their masters, were afraid of the con- 
sequences of disbanding them, and peti- 
tioned the governor-general to leave a 
body of British troops in their capital. He 
consented, though not without some de- 
gree of hesitation, and a supplementary 
treaty was in consequence concluded on 
the 11th of March, It consisted of eight 
Guotan f80.—From M'Gregor's History of the Sikhs. articles, of which only the first three de- 

serve notice. By these it was agreed that 
the British government “shall leave at Lahore, till the close of the current year, 
A.D. 1846, such foree as shall seem to the governor-general adequate for the 
purpose of protecting the person of the maharajah and the inhabitants of the 
city of Lahore during the reorganization of the Sikh army ;” and that the foree 
thus left “shall be placed in full possession of the fort and city of Lahore, and 
that the Lahore troops shall be removed from within the city.” The Lahore 
government further engaged to pay all the extra expenses incurred by this 
arrangement, and “to apply itself immediately and earnestly to the reorganiza- 
tion of its army according to the prescribed condition.” é 

The engrossing importance of the Sikh war has for the time withdrawn our 
attention from Scinde, where Sir Charles Napier was still displaying consum- 
mate skill both as an administrator anda warrior. The recall of Lord Ellen- 
borough, who had treated him with the utmost confidence, and with whose policy 
he had openly identified himself, made him doubtful whether he ought at 
once to resign a position from which the known disapproval of vail i 
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measures by the court of directors made it probable that he would sooner or 4.v. 1814. 
later be driven; but he manfully and wisely resolved, though suffering severely 

from the climate, to remain at his post, and not willingly quit Scinde till berate 
he could truly say that his conquest of it was complete. As yet this could not s:inde. 
he said, since among the Cutchee Hills, to the north of Shikarpoor, there were 
several hill tribes capable of mustering many thousands of marauders, and ever 

and anon carrying devastation within the frontiers of Scinde, Among these the 
Ameer Shere Mahomed after his defeat had sought an asylum, and it was there- 

fore not impossible that while indulging their pillaging habits they might 
become the nucleus of a political confederacy, designed once more to revolu- 
tionize Scinde, and again subject it to the tyranny of the Ameers. Influenced 

at once by a desire to protect the peaceful inhabitants of his government from 

their half-savage invaders, and defeat the designs of those who fomented these 
frontier disturbances for political purposes, Sir Charles Napier drew up the plan 

of a Hill Campaign. The difficulties were of no ordinary kind, but he was the eigenen 
very man to surmount them, and mingled so much prudence with his daring campaign, 
that his plan was approved successively by Lord Ellenborough and Sir Henry 
Hardinge. When preparing for this expedition, which he deemed of sufficient 
importance to demand his personal presence, he proceeded to Sukkur, and was 

there delayed for some time by an endemic which made fearful ravages among 

the troops, and more especially among the 78th Highlanders, who had been 
recently brought up from Kurrachee, and were not at all inured to the climate. 

So great was the mortality that on the 19th December, 1844, he wrote as 
follows:—I have lost the 78th. That beautiful regiment arrived here in high 
health, and every other part of Scinde was healthy; but the first week in 
November they began to grow sickly, and here they are bodily in hospital, 

about 200 dead, men, women, and children. I am sending them away as fast 

as I can to Hyderabad. As to any movement against the hill tribes at this 
moment, I have no men. This place is just a depét of fever—not a man has 
escaped.” After a time spent in repairing the loss thus sustained by a visitation 

which no human sagacity could have foreseen or prevented, the final arrange- - 
ments were completed. 

Cutch Gundava, situated to the north-west of Scinde, and belonging to the Physica 
Khan of Khelat, is connected with the lower Indus by a range of singularly Ouch Gea 
rugged rocks called the Cutchee Hills, stretching nearly due west from the ““* 
river towards the Bolan Pass. These hills were inhabited by numerous fierce 
predatory tribes, under the names of Muzarees, Bhoogtees, Jackranees, Doomkees, 
Kujjucks, &., who could bring about 18,000 warriors into the field, besides 
their armed servants, and made it their boast “that for 600 years no king had 
ever got beyond the first defiles in their land, though some had tried with 
100,000 men.” This immunity they owed chiefly to the rugged precipices , 
which rendered their country impassable, and the surrounding deserts whi 
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‘A. 1si. rendered it almost inaccessible. To the south, by which it was now to be 
~~~ approached, lay the desert of Khusmore, stretching between the Hala Mountains 
sir Charles. and the Indus in a north-east direction, with a breadth of about eighty miles, 
aes. To an ordinary army, owing to the want of water or the erection of hill-forts 
wherever its few springs occurred, the passage of this desert presented the 
most formidable difficulties; but against these Sir Charles Napier had in some 
measure provided, by the forma- 
tion of a fighting camel corps, on 
the model of the dromedary corps 
employed by the first Napoleon in 
Egypt. In this corps, intrusted 
to the command of Lieutenant 
Fitzgerald, each camel carried two 
men, the one armed with carbine 
and sword, the other with a mus- 
quetoon and bayonet. One man 
guided the animal and fought from 
its back, the other acted as an in- 
fantry soldier, because the robbers 
were accustomed to fire from the 
fissures and holes in the plains, 
En eee where neither sword nor lance 
could reach them. If assailed by 
superior numbers the camels were to kneel in a ring, with their heads inwards, 
and pinned down so as to furnish a bulwark for the men. The camels, more- 
over, carried the men’s cooking utensils and packs, “and thus,” says Sir William 
Napier, from whose Administration of Scinde this xecount is taken, “a body 
of soldiers capable of acting as infantry when required, having no tents, com- 
missariat, or baggage to embarrass them, could make marches of sixty miles 
in twenty-four hours, even with the bad camels at this time furnished by Scinde; 

but of eighty or even ninety miles with finer animals.” 
Tndiabitents Besides being favoured by the difficulties of their country, the hill-men were 
Gundava. by NO means contemptible as warriors. “Every man,” says Sir Charles Napier, 
“has his weapon ready, and every man is expert in the use of it. They cannot 
go through the manual and platoon like her majesty’s guards, but they shoot 
with unerring aim; they occupy a position well, strengthen it artificially with 
ingenuity, and their rush on a foe with sword and shield is very determined. 
They crouch as they run, cover themselves admirably with their protruded 
shields, thrust them in their adversaries’ faces, and with a sword like a razor 
give a cut that goes through everything.” The most noted of their chiefs, Beja 
Khan, had long been a terror to the frontier districts of Scinde by the number 
and suecess of his marauding expeditions, and had recently added cry 
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his renown among his countrymen by the repulse of an injudicious attempt to a. 19s. 
surprise him in his fort of Poolajee, situated near the western extremity of the 
Cutchee Hills. Fitzgerald of the camel corps, who had once resided at Poolajee, 
believed that his knowledge of the place would enable him to take Beja in his 
bed. With this view a detachment, consisting of 500 horsemen under Captain 
Tait, and 200 of the camel corps under Lieutenant Fitzgerald, was sent to make 
a forced march across the desert. The result was that they lost their way, and 
on arriving at eight in the morning exhausted with fatigue, found Beja, who had 
been fully apprised of their design, prepared to receive them with a garrison of 
several hundred matchlock-men. The surprise proved a complete failure, and 
after some loss a retreat became necessary, which must have terminated in 
disaster had not water been found at an abandoned post which had been fortu- 
nately overlooked by the enemy when filling up the other wells. 

Shortly after this repulse the spies returned with intelligence that the tribes, peels 
elated by Beja’s victory, were assembling in great numbers around Poolajee, and spars. 
were talking of bringing back Shere Mahomed into Scinde. About the same 
time the Jackranees and Doomkees made a successful incursion; and, as if to 
complete the list of misfortunes, a mutinous spirit was manifested by the native 
troops at Shikarpoor. When ordered to proceed from the north-west provinces 
to Upper Scinde, they had insisted on higher allowances, on the ground that 
Scinde was no part of India, and that they would therefore when there be on 
foreign service. Accordingly, some time after reaching Shikarpoor, when the 
lower pay was offered, the 64th native infantry refused it, alleging, and as it 
turned out truly, that Colonel Mosley, their commanding officer, had promised 
them the higher rate. The danger was that the other Bengal regiments at 
Shikarpoor would follow the same course, but this was happily prevented by 
the decisive measures of Brigadier Hunter, who, on finding personal remon- 
strances vain, and being even assailed by missiles, brought out the whole 
garrison of Sukkur, to which place the mutinous regiment had been moved by 
his orders, seized thirty or forty of the mutineers, and having disarmed the 
rest, compelled them to cross to the left bank of the Indus. 

The alarms produced by the mutiny, and the renewed ravages of the Cutchee tah 
Hill tribes, made it most desirable that the campaign should no longer be campaign. 
delayed; and accordingly, on the 13th of January, 1845, it was opened by an 
advanced guard of cavalry and guns, which marched under the general himself 
from Sukkur to Shikarpoor, and on the 15th arrived at Khangur. Jacob, who 
had started with the left wing from Larkhana, arrived on the same day at 
Rojan. The left wing and centre then proceeded northwards in parallel lines, 
at the average distance of about twenty miles from each other, the former to 
Shapoor, where Beja Khan was reported to be in force, and the latter to 
Ooch. On the 18th the general arrived in the vicinity of Ooch, and was 
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A.D. 1819. which had preceded him, by learning that Captain Salter, who commanded it, 
had on the previous night defeated 700 hill-men, led by the Jackranee chief, 
Sir Charles Deyra Khan. Intelligence equally gratifying was at the same time received 
sein” from Captain Jacob, who had surprised and totally defeated a body of hill-men 
under Khan Beja’s son. Wullee Chandia, a friendly chief, had also been suc- 
cessful at Poolajee; and thus at the very outset Beja Khan and his confederates 
had sustained a triple defeat, under the terror of which they at once abandoned 
the western and took refuge among the eastern hills. This movement. neces- 
sitated a corresponding change in the plan of the campaign. Salter remained 
at Ooch ; Jacob was detached to Poolajee and Lheree, to co-operate with Wullee 
Chandia in overawing the Khelat tribes; and the infantry, the artillery, and 
all the supplies were directed upon Shapoor, where a magazine for fourteen 
days’ consumption was formed. In this position the army occupied two sides 
of a square, the one menacing the passes from the desert on the south, and 
the other commanding the western mouths of the long parallel valleys which 
run eastward toward the Indus. The real pursuit of Beja now commenced, 
and proved one of the most remarkable that was ever undertaken and success- 
fully performed by disciplined troops. It had usually been taken for granted 
that such troops would have no chance in warring with hill-men among the 
rugged precipices and narrow ravines of their native hills, but it was now 
shown that under a skilful and energetic leader their superiority there was 
almost as decided as in the plains. It is impossible, however, to make the 
details intelligible without occupying far more space than their relative import- 
ance would justify, and it must therefore suffice to mention that Beja and his 
confederates, hemmed in on all sides and threatened with starvation, had no 
alternative but unconditional surrender. This event, which took place on the 
9th of March, ended the war. 
pean! peas During the year 1847, though the intrigues of the rance at Lahore for 
governor. the purpose of dethroning the council of regency rendered it necessary to 
remove her to a distance from the capital, the general tranquillity of India was 
not disturbed, and the governor-general was permitted to give his almost un- 
divided attention to internal improvements. Among the acts of his government 
none did him higher honour, or was in its effects, direct and indirect, more 
beneficial, than that by which he prohibited the Christian part of the population 
from labouring on Sunday. Education also received new encouragement, and 
the natives were made to feel that nothing but the want of qualifications, which 
it would be their own fault if they did not acquire, could henceforth exclude 
them from employment in the public service. The finances, previously deranged 
by the enormous sums which had been wasted in Afghanistan, and not im- 
proved by the military tastes and expensive shows of his predecessor, were again 
bronght into order; while in the erection of public works, and 
the liberal patronage bestowed on railway companies, a solid 
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laid for general prosperity, and as its consequence a large and permanent increase a.p. 1817. 
ofrevenue. Through undue partialities, capriciously if not tyrannically indulged, 
jealousies and heart-burnings had been introduced into every branch of the pees 
public service. He threw oil upon the troubled waters, and merited the hon- aaministra 
ourable title of Peace-maker. The termination of such an adminstration was “” 
indeed a calamity, and we cannot wonder at the general regret which was felt 

when, at the end of little more than three years from the date of his entrance 

upon office, he announced his intention to resign. It only remains to add that 

his services, as well as those of his gallant colleagues in the Punjab war, were 

duly acknowledged at home. The governor-general became Viscount Hardinge, 

the commander-in-chief Lord Gough, and the victor of Aliwal a baronet. 

‘These honours were doubtless well earned, but there was another whose merits 

were as great as theirs, and it would be difficult to give any satisfactory answer 

to the question, Why was not Sir Charles Napier also rewarded® with a 


peerage? - 





CHAPTER VIII. 


‘The Earl of Dalhousie governor-general—Second Punjab war—Siege of Mooltan—Defection of Shere 
Sing, and consequent raising of the siege—Repulse at Ramnuggur—Siege of Mooltan resumed. 
Its capture—Subsequent military operations—Battle of Chillianwalla—Victory of Gujerat— 
Annexation of the Punjab—Sir Charles Napier's return to India as commander-in-chief. 


fN the end of 1847, when Viscount Hardinge quitted India, and the tort 
4; Earl of Dalhousie arrived to assume the reins of government, the governor. 
| Punjab seemed to be settling down into a state of tranquillity. It was, °"""" 
however, only the lull before the storm, which at length suddenly 
broke out in the south-west, in the province of Mooltan. Here 
Sawun Mull, a chief of great ability, had been succeeded as dewan, in 1844, by 
his son Moolraj, who, following out the ambitious designs of his father, aspired 
almost openly at independence. His succession had been confirmed at Lahore, 
on the understanding that he would pay into the treasury a slump sum of thirty 
lacs of rupees. Taking advantage of the confusion which prevailed, he not only 
failed to pay this sum, but withheld the regular revenue. It was in conse- 
quence resolved to call him to account, and Lal Sing, the prime-minister, 
despatched a body of troops for this purpose. Moolraj resisted, and an 
encounter took place, in which the Lahore troops were defeated. Ultimately, 
through British mediation, an arrangement was made, by which Moolraj allowed 
the withdrawal of a considerable tract of territory previously included in his 
government, paid a large sum in name of arrears, and became bound for aap + 
Vou. IIT, 260 n 
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A.D. 1818. amount of revenue, which though derived from a diminished territory, exceeded 

"that which had been previously paid for the whole. This latter obligation was 

restricted to the three years commencing with the autumn crop of 1847, and 

was in fact equivalent to an obligation on 

the part of Moolraj to farm the revenue 

for that period. Soon after undertaking 

the obligation he repented of it, and in 

November, 1847, during a visit to Lahore, 

expressed to Mr, John Lawrence, who had 

succeeded his brother Henry as resident, 

his desire to resign the charge of the Mool- 

tan province. He was advised to recon- 

sider the matter, but took his own way, 

and sent in a formal resignation to the 

durbar. . This the resident would not allow 

them to accept, as it was accompanied with 

conditions which were deemed inadmissi- 

Lonp Dauovsre.—From print after G. Richmond. ble, A few days later Moolraj again ten- 

dered his resignation to the resident, giving 

Speen as his reasons—Ist, That the new custom arrangements of the Punjab interfered 

asdewan, Seriously with his revenue; and 2d, That his power of coercing the people had 

become insufficient, in consequence of the right of appeal to Lahore, which had 

been recently conferred upon them. The latter was the principal reason, for 

under this right of appeal bis exactions, which had before been unlimited, were 

restrained; and he even offered to withdraw his resignation, on a promise that 

in future no complaints from Mooltan would be received. This being of course 

refused, he declared his determination to resign, and asked only two things, the 

one a guarantee that, on his resignation, a jaghire would be given him, and the 

other that his resignation should in the meantime be a secret. Mr. Lawrence 

could not guarantee the jaghire, though he gave him to understand that it would 

be favourably considered; the promise of secrecy he gave in a written docu- 

ment, which, however, contained the reservation that he should inform his own 
government and his political subordinates. 

On the 6th of March, 1848, Sir Frederick Currie arrived at Lahore to 
assume the office of resident. Before his arrival, Mr. Lawrence had written to 
Moolraj, telling him that if he repented his resignation he had now an oppo! 
tunity of withdrawing it. His reply was that he had not changed his mind. 
The new resident having at once taken up the question of resignation, proposed 
to consult the durbar respecting it. Mr. Lawrence objected because of the 
promise of secrecy he had given, but the objection was overruled, and Sir 
Frederick, after Moolraj had repeated his wish to resign, laid the matter 
the council of regency. The resignation was in consequence 
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Khan Sing, the newly appointed dewan, set out for Mooltan. He was accom- .v. 1818. 
panied by two British officers—Mr. P. A. Vans Agnew of the civil service, and 
Lieutenant W. A. Anderson of the Ist Bombay fusiliers. Chiefly as an escort, Khan Sing 
but partly also to supply the place of a portion of the Mooltan troops, which pretee 
were to come to Lahore, Mr. Agnew had with him the Ghoorka regiment, 
above 600 strong, 500 to 600 cavalry, regular and irregular, and a troop of 
horse-artillery. These troops marched by land, while the British officers 
proceeded by water. In this way the officers and the troops met for the first 
time on the 18th of April, at the Eedgab, a spacious Mahometan building 
within cannon-shot of the north face of Mooltan fort. In the course of the 18th 
Moolraj paid two visits to the Eedgah, and arranged that the fort should be 
given up to the new dewan. Accordingly on the following morning, Sirdar 
Khan Sing and the two British officers accompanied Moolraj into the fort, 
received the keys, put two of the Ghoorka companies in possession, placed their 
own sentries, and after endeavouring to allay the manifest discontent of the 
garrison at the change by promises of service, prepared to return. They had 
passed the gate and entered on the bridge over the ditch, when one of two of 
Moolraj’s soldiers, who were standing on it, rushed at Mr. Agnew, knocked him 
off his horse with his spear, and then inflicted two severe wounds with his 
sword. Before he could complete the murder the assassin was tumbled into Bartarow 
the ditch by a trooper of the escort. Moolraj, instead of interfering, forced his two Bai 
horse through the crowd, and rode off to his residence of Am Khus, situated ““""™ 
outside the fort.. Lieutenant Anderson, who had as yet escaped, was afterwards 
attacked by some of Moolraj’s personal attendants, who wounded him so 
severely that he was left for dead, till some of the Ghoorkas found him, and 
carried him on a litter to the Eedgab. hither, too, Mr. Agnew had been 
brought by the assistance of Khan Sing, and of Rung Ram, Moolraj’s brother- 
in-law, particularly the latter, who placed him on his. own elephant, and hurried 
off with him to the camp, rudely binding up his wounds as they rode along. 
Mr, Agnew was able to report these occurrences to the resident, and also to 
write off for immediate assistance to Lieutenant Edwardes, who was employed 
with a small force in settling the country and collecting the revenue in the 
vicinity of Leia. He also addressed a letter to: Moolraj, calling upon him to 
prove his own innocence, by seizing the guilty parties and coming in person to 
the Eedgab. In his answer Moolraj denied his ability to do either.“ All the 
garrison, Hindoo and Mahometan, were,” he said, “in rebellion, and the British 
officers had better see to their own safety.” At this very time he was presiding 
over acouncil of his chiefs, while the garrison, composed indiscriminately of 
Afghans, Hindoos, and Sikhs, were taking the oath of allegiance to him in the 
forms prescribed by their different religions. 

Whatever may have been Moolraj’s original intentions, he was now in open, 
rebellion. Oni eeesieieatalteatnnrterrmtle: <f%ho'cscringe ont 
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v.18, belonging to the escort were carried off Escape being thus precluded, nothing 

“remained but to put the Eedgah as far as possible into a state of defence. With 

Mocirajin this view all the soldiers and camp followers were called within the walls, and 

gaa six guns, which had been brought from Lahore, were placed in battery. The 
case was almost desperate, but there was still a hope that if the place could be 
maintained for three or four days succour might arrive. Unfortunately the 
worst was not yet known. When on the morning of the 20th the guns of the 
fort opened on the Eedgah, the six guns stationed there replied with only a 
single round, and then ceased. The Lahore artillerymen had refused to act, 
and the efforts to seduce the troops from their fidelity were so successful, that 
when evening arrived the whole had deserted except Khan Sing, eight or ten 
troopers, and the moonshees and domestic servants of the British officers, All 
idea of resistance was now abandoned, and a message was sent to Moolraj to 
treat for surrender. The utmost that could be obtained from him was that the 
officers should quit the country, and the attack upon them should cease. It 
would seem that even before these terms could be communicated to the inmates 
of the Eedgah, the soldiers and mob had taken the decision into their own 
hands, and were not to be satisfied without blood. Rushing in with horrible 
shouts, they made Khan Sing prisoner, and barbarously murdered the two 
British officers. This atrocious crime Moolraj made his own by conferring 
rewards on those who had taken the lead in perpetrating it. 

Contempia- ‘The resident at Lahore receiving intelligence of the attack on the British 


ted advan 
orBdtun officers only two days after it occurred, and under the impression that the 


Met” mutiny had no ramifications, and was in all probability not countenanced by 
Moolraj, immediately “put in motion upon Mooltan, from different points, 
seven battalions of infantry, two of regular cavalry, three troops and batteries 
of artillery, and 1200 irregular horse.” On the 23d, when the full extent of the 
revolt was better understood, he saw that the above Sikh force would be 
altogether inadequate, not merely from the smallness of its numbers, but a more 
alarming eause—its doubtful fidelity. 

‘To meet the emergency Sir Frederick Currie at first determined on moving 
the British moveable column from Lahore upon Mooltan. Immediately after- 
wards, on learning the barbarous murder of the two British officers, and the 
treachery of their native escort, he abandoned this determination, because he 
suspected that the other troops of the durbar might act a similar part, and that 
any British force sent for support and succour would find supposed friends as 
well as foes united against it. “I could not,” he wrote, “consent under any 
circumstances to send a British force on such an expedition, whatever may be 
the result and consequences of the state of things which will follow to the con- 
tinuance of the Sikh government.” Notwithstanding this decided language, ® 
declaration by the Sikh rulers of their inability without British aid to 
Moolraj, and bring the perpetrators of the outrage to justice, sufficed g 
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the resident back to his original intention, and he accordingly addressed a letter s.p. 1:48. 
to Lord Gough, the commander-in-chief, then at Simla, in which he said:—“In = 
a political point of view, I am satisfied that it is of the utmost importance to teen ee 
the interests of British India that a force should move upon Mooltan, capable beer 
of reducing the fort and occupying the city, irrespective of the aid of the durbar 22""5* 
troops, and, indeed, in the face of any opposition which those in that quarter ™™ 
might present in aid of the enemy. It is for your lordship to determine, in a 
military point of view, the possibility of such operations at this season of the 

year.” The resident was evidently inclined to think them possible, but Lord 

Gough at once decided otherwise. ‘There can be no doubt that operations 

against Mooltan, at the present advanced period of the year, would be uncertain 

if not altogether impracticable; while a delay in attaining the object would 

entail a fearful loss of life to the troops engaged, most injurious in its moral 

effects, and highly detrimental to those future operations which must, I appre- 

hend, be undertaken.” The governor-general in council concurred in this 
opinion, and the proposed campaign was accordingly delayed. Meanwhile, 
however, military operations were actively carried on in another quarter. 

Lieutenant Edwardes, who was at Dera Futteh Khan, on the left bank of miitary 
the Indus, on the evening of the 22d April, when he received Mr. Agnew's note Tien 
calling for assistance, instantly mustered his force, amounting in all to twelve“ 
infantry companies, and about 350 sowars, with two guns and twenty 
zumboorucks, and prepared to cross the river at the ferry of Leia, intending to 
hurry on to Mooltan, a distance of ninety miles. At the same time he wrote to 
Lieutenant Taylor, who was with General Van Cortlandt, an officer in the 
Sikh service, in Bunnoo, for a regiment of infantry and four guns. Having 
crossed on the 24th, he moved on to Leia and took peaceful possession of it, 
Moolraj’s governor retiring as he advanced. He had resolved to entrench him- 
self at Leia, and await the approach of Moolraj, who was said to have crossed 
the Chenab for the purpose of opposing his further progress, when an important 
document fell into his hands. It was an address from the Sikh deserters in 
Mooltan to the Sikh regiment under his command, calling upon them to 
imitate their example. On receiving this document and learning that before it 
reached him it had probably been seen by every man in the regiment, the 
confidence of Lieutenant Edwardes in his Sikh soldiers was gone. He resolved, 
therefore, to delay advancing, and wait the arrival of General Cortlandt with 
reinforcements, while he also increased his own force by recruiting among the 
Afghans, who had no feelings in common with the Sikhs. He was thus 
employed when he received intelligence that Moolraj had actually crossed the 
Chenab with about 5000 men, and eight heavy guns, and would reach Leia by 
the Ist of May. Doubting the fidelity of two-thirds of his men, Lieutenant 
Edwardes deemed it prudent to avoid the encounter, and recross the Indus with 
the view of halting under cover of the fort of Girang. Here he was joined on 0 
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the 4th of May by General Cortlandt, with Soobdan Khan's infantry regiment 
of Mahometans, and six horse-artillery guns. 

By the 19th of May a British force assembled, mustering in all ahout 4000 
men who were believed to be faithful, and about 800 Sikhs who were known to 
be disaffected. The artillery consisted of ten guns and twenty-nine zumboorucks, 
This foree was far outnumbered by that of the enemy, but a strong diversion 
had already been or was about to be made by the Nawab of Bhawulpoor, who 
with his usual fidelity was advancing to cross the Sutlej and threaten Mooltan, 
So strong did Lieutenant Edwardes now feel, that on the 20th of May, he wrote 
to the resident, “I am prepared to undertake the blockade of that rebel 
(Moolraj) in Mooltan for the rest of the hot season and rains, if you should 
honour me with that commission, and order Bhawul Khan to assist me.” For 
the present, however, the main object was the capture of Dera Ghazee Khan, 
and this was happily effected in a mode as gratifying as unexpected. The 
country around Dera Ghazee Khan had been given by Moolraj to a native of 
the name of Julal Khan. Khowrah Khan, a powerful chief, who was his 
bitter enemy, immediately made his submission to the British, and sent his 
son Gholam Hyder Khan with contingent. This youth, who was accompanying 
General Cortlandt, volunteered on the 20th to go on in advance, raise his father's 
clan, and without any other assistance drive Lunga Mull across the Indus. The 
general, without attaching much importance to the offer, accepted of it. Gholam 
Hyder Khan was as good as his word, and having with his father's consent 
raised the clan, prepared for the encounter, Lunga Mull, Cheytun Mull, and 
Julal Khan, at the head of the Lugharee tribe, did not decline the challenge, and 
a bloody and obstinate conflict ensued. It commenced with a night attack on 
the 20th by Gholam Hyder Khan, but remained undecided till the following 
morning, when his clan attacked their enemies sword in hand and gained a 
complete victory, killing Cheytun Mull and making Lunga Mull prisoner. 
Some of the fugitives who had taken refuge in the fort capitulated, on con- 
dition of being permitted to cross the river, and the whole place was yielded 
up without farther opposition. 

After the defeat at Dera Ghazee Khan, the division of Moolraj’s force which 
had been higher up the Indus moyed down towards that place, and took up # 
position on the left bank opposite to it at the village of Koreyshee. Their 
object had been to seize a fleet of boats which had been collected by Lung 
Mull, and thus obtain means of effecting the passage. In this they were 
disappointed, and the two armies remained opposite to each other with the 
broad river rolling between them. This state of inaction was interrupted by 
the movéments of Bhawul Khan, who in the beginning of June crossed the Sutlej, 
with the design of moving on Soojabad, which is only twenty-five miles south 
by west from Mooltan. The effect was to draw off the enemy from K 
and leave the passage of the river open to the British force, which | 
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of means, in consequence of having secured the fleet of boats above mentioned. 4.v. 181s. 
The main obstacle was a peremptory order of the resident not to quit the 
right bank, but this was removed at the earnest request of Bhawul Khan, who Peay en 
was now anxious for support. The Indus was accordingly crossed without Khan of 
delay, and the whole force proceeded south-east to Khangur on the right bank mats 
of the Chenab or Jhelum, the river after their junction being designated indis- 
criminately by either name. Meanwhile the Mooltan force had been concen- 
trated, and was advancing on Soojabad, with positive orders from Moolraj to 
fight Bhawul Khan before the British could come to his aid. 

The relative strength and position of the three armies are thus described Svsthand 


siti if 
by Lieutenant Edwardes, in his work entitled A Year in the Punjab (vol. ii, thositorns 


p- 376, 877):—‘The rebel army, of from 8000 to 10,000 horse and foot, and ten “""™ 
guns, commanded by Moolraj’s brother-in-law Rung Ram, and the Daoodpotra 
(Bhawulpoor) army of about 8000 horse and foot, eleven guns and thirty 
zumboorucks, commanded by Futteh Mahomed Khan Ghoree, were on the left 
bank of the Chenab; and my force, consisting of two divisions (one of faithful 
regulars, foot and artillery of the Sikh service, about 1500 men and ten guns, 
under General Cortlandt, and another of about 5000 irregulars, horse and foot, 
and thirty zumboorucks under my own personal command), was on the right 
bank. Rung Ram's camp was pitched across the highroad to Mooltan, three 
miles south of Soojabad; Futteh Mahomed’s at Goweyn, fifteen miles farther 
south; and mine at Gaggianwallah Ferry, about twelve miles south of Khangur. 
The three formed a triangle, in which the Daoodpotras were nearer to me than 
to the enemy, but nearer to the enemy than I was; while a river about three 
miles wide divided the allies.” Rung Ram’s plan should have been to attack ene 4 
the Bhawulpoor army with the least possible delay, for though the numbers 
were nearly equal, his troops were far better disciplined, and could hardly have 
failed to give him the victory. Instead of availing himself of this opportunity, 
he lost it by waiting till the evening, and then moving eight miles lower down 
the Chenab, to the village of Bukree, within an easy march of Kineyree, where 
he knew that the British foree must cross. His object was to seize this ferry, 
and having thus prevented the passage, to deal with the Daoodpotras when left 
destitute of relief. He was fortunately anticipated by the rapid movements of 
the allies, the Daoodpotras having hastened down towards Kineyree, while a 
strong British division, consisting of 3000 Patan irregulars under Foujdar Khan, 
had crossed the river and moved forward in the direction by which their allies 
were expected. Scarcely had the junction been effected, on the morning of the 
18th, when Lieutenant Edwardes, who had left General Cortlandt to bring 
over the rest of the force, and was crossing the Chenab, was startled by a can- 
nonade, which announced that the conflict had commenced. Rung Ram 
hurrying on from Bukree before dawn to seize the ferry, and finding it occupied, 
took up a strong position on the salt-hills of Noonar, and opened his oper 
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Lieutenant Edwardes arrived in the very nick of time. The Daoodpotras had 
rushed impetuously forward without waiting for an order, and were met by a 
fire so different from that of their own border warfare, that they fell back in 
confusion on a village in their rear. The first salutation that met Lieutenant 
Edwardes on our arrival, was from an European, who stepped out and 
exclaimed:—* Oh, sir, our army is disorganized.’ He asked for Futteh 
Mahomed Khan Ghoree, and was pointed to a large peepul tree, round which 
a crowd was gathered. “I galloped up,” says Edwardes, “and looking over 
the shoulders of the people, saw a little old man in dirty clothes, and with 
nothing but a skull-cap on his head, sitting under the tree with a rosary in his 
hands, the beads of which he was rapidly telling, and muttering in a peevish, 
helpless manner, U/humdoolillah! Ulkwmdoolillah!” (God be praised! God 
be praised!) apparently quite abstracted from the scene around him, and utterly 
unconscious that six-pounders were going through the branches, that officers 
were imploring him for orders, and that 8000 or 9000 rebels were waiting to 
destroy an army of which he was general. He had to be shaken by his people 
before he could comprehend that I had arrived; and as he rose and tottered 
forward, looking vacantly in my face, I saw that excitement had completed 
the imbecility of his years, and that I might as well talk to a post.” It only 
remained for the British officer to take the whole arrangements on himself. 
These were somewhat difficult. The Bhawulpoor artillery was overmatched by 
that of the Mooltanees, and it was impossible again to assume the offensive, 
until their place was supplied by British artillery, which had yet to be brought 
from the opposite bank of the river. The difficulty was to avoid defeat 
during the interval which must necessarily elapse. The plan adopted was to 
continue the cannonade with the Daoodpotra artillery, imperfect as it was, 
and keep their troops within the jungle, as much under cover as possible. 
With this the Daoodpotras were not dissatisfied, but it was not all relished by 
the British force, composed chiefly of Patans, who, placed on the left and 
exposed to fire which they could not return, were continually starting up and 
demanding to be led against the enemy. In this unsatisfactory state six long 
hours had been spent, when the British guns, six in number, arrived, and with 
them two regiments of regular infantry. When the new guns opened, the 
enemy, who supposed that they had silenced all the guns which could be 
brought against them, were taken by surprise, and made a very ineffectual 
resistance. After a successful charge by one of the new regiments which had 
arrived, the whole allied force began to advance over the contested ground, 
and the victory was decided. The rebel camp, all their ammunition, and eight 
out of their ten guns, were taken. The loss of men was not very serious on 
either side; that of the victors, in killed and wounded, was about 300; that of 
the enemy in killed alone, about 500 left on the field, and many more 

whole line of pursuit. The fugitives never halted till they reached 7 
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In consequence of the victory of Kineyree the killedar of Soojabad sent in 4.0. 118. 
his submission, others followed his example, and Lieutenant Edwardes felt so 
strong, that on the 22d of June he suggested to the resident that the siege of Mecha 
Mooltan should be immediately commenced. “We are enough of us in all con- 
science,” he said, “and desire nothing better than to be honoured with the 
commission you designed for a British army. All we require are a few heavy 
guns, a mortar-battery, as many sappers and miners as you can spare, and 
Major Napier to plan our operations. That brave and able officer is, I believe, 
at Lahore; and the guns and mortars are doubtless ere this at Ferozepoor, and 
only require to be put into boats and floated down to Bhawulpoor.” This was 
an over-sanguine estimate, for not only were ominous desertions constantly 
occurring among the Sikhs, but Moolraj was determined not to allow himself 
to be shut up in his fort without risking another general action. It was fought 
on the Ist of July near the village of Suddoosam, where Moolraj, commanding 
in person, had taken up a strong and advantageous position with his whole force, 
estimated at about 12,000 men. The allied force considerably exceeded this, 
amounting in all to about 18,000 men. Of these, however, 4000, who had 
arrived in camp only three days before, and formed the converging column 
under Sheikh Emam-ud-Geen, could not be depended on, and in fact scarcely 
took any part in the action. On this occasion the enemy took. the initiative, 
and about noon advancing in line were close at hand before the allies became 
convinced that they had really resolved to risk a battle. The issue was never 
doubtful, the allies being superior not only in numbers but in artillery, theirs 
amounting to twenty-two pieces, while that of the enemy did not exceed ten. 

The conflict, however, was maintained with considerable obstinacy till Moolraj 

put spurs to his horse and fled. His example was immediately followed, while 

the victors continued the pursuit till they were almost under the walls of 

Mooltan, ‘This victory, which obliged Moolraj to take refuge within his fort, Pere 

again raised the question as to the practicability of immediately laying siege to it. Mooitan. 

Lieutenant Edwardes had, as we have seen, offered to undertake it, and suggested 

a plan which he thought would “obviate the necessity of a British army taking 

the field at all” The resident “was disposed to think that the addition of a 

single British brigade with ten guns, and twenty mortars and howitzers, would 

be sufficient.” Lord Gough adhered to his former opinion, and the governor- 

general in council entirely concurred with him. The letter conveying this 

decision to the resident was despatched on the 11th of July, but on the 10th of 

the same month, and of course a day before it was written, he had taken the 

decision into his own hands, and directed General Whish, commanding the 

troops in the Punjab, to “take immediate measures for the despatch of a siege- 

train with its establishment, and a competent escort and force, for the reduction 

of the fort of Mooltan.” This was certainly a bold step, but as the danger of , .~ 

abandoning it after it had been publicly announced seemed to the ae HG 
Vor. Til. 
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Av.1sis, general greater than the danger of prosecuting it, he informed the resident that 

~_ since he had considered it necessary, in exercise of the powers conferred upon 
him, “to assume this responsibility,” the government being anxious to maintain 
his authority, confirmed the orders he had issued, and therefore enjoined him 
“to proceed with vigour to carry out at all hazards the policy which he had 
now resolved upon.” 

eae The die being thus cast, the necessary “preparations were made with all 

Whim. possible expedition, and on the 24th of July General Whish started for Mooltan 
with a foree amounting to 8089 men, with thirty two pieces of siege ordnance, 
and twelve horse-artillery guns. It moved in two columns; the right with the 
general's head-quarters marching from Lahore along the left bank of the Rayee, 





Tows ax Forr or Prrozeroon.—After a sketch by H. Pilleat, Faq. 


and the left, commanded by Brigadier Salter, marching from Ferozepoor along 
the right bank of the Sutlej. The native force previously assembled consisted 
of 8415 cavalry, and 14,327 infantry, with forty-five horse-artillery guns, four 
mortars, and 158 camel-swivels. Of this foree, including that of General Cort- 
landt, 7718 infantry and 4033 cavalry were commanded by Lieutenant Edwardes, 
5700 infantry and 1900 cavalry formed the Bhawulpoor army commanded by 
Lieutenant Lake, and 909 infantry and 3382 cavalry formed the Sikh army 
commanded by Rajah Shere Sing. To this besieging force of nearly 32,000 
men, Moolraj was not able to oppose more than a garrison of 12,000 men, with 
an artillery of fifty-four guns and five mortars. This great disparity of numbers 
‘was compensated by the strength of the works. 

pe Mooltan, about three miles from the left bank of the Chenab, but within 
reach of its inundations, is surrounded by groves of date trees and beautiful 
gardens. These, however, fail to make it a pleasant residence, for its scorching 
climate is proverbial even in India, and with its usual accompaniments oe 
inaceurately described in the following doggerel couplet :— i hi 
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“Churchyards, beggars, dust, and heat, AD. 1888. 
Are the four best things at Mooltan you'll meet.” aces 


Tt was a place of great antiquity, and had undergone so many vicissitudes that Pesivtin 
the mound on which it stands is said to be composed of the ruins of earlier 
cities which occupied the same site. When the battle of Suddoosam was fought 
in its vicinity Mooltan was only surrounded by an old brick wall; but Moolraj, 
on seeing that his whole forces were about to be shut up within this feeble 
inclosure, had by unremitted exertion lined it with an enormous rampart of 
mud, and thus converted it into a powerful means of defence. It was not 
so much to it, however, that Moolraj trusted, as to the citadel, which had long 
been renowned in Indian warfare, had stood many sieges, and was now stronger 
than ever, in consequence of the sums which Moolraj’s father lavished upon it, 
when, with the view of asserting his independence, he withheld the revenue due 
to Lahore, and employed it in strengthening the citadel so as to make it, as he 
thought, impregnable. It had in consequence become one of the strongest and 
most regular of the Indian fortresses constructed by native engineers. Beyond 
its deep and wide ditch faced with masonry rose a rampart, externally forty feet 
in height, and surmounted by thirty towers. Within, everything had been 
done for its security, and its magazines were stored with all the materials 
requisite to enable it to stand a lengthened siege. 

On the 4th of September, as soon as the siege train arrived, General Whish Prociama- 
issued a proclamation addressed “to the inhabitants and garrison” of Mooltan, al wun 
inviting them “to an unconditional surrender within twenty-four hours after 
the firing of a royal salute at sunrise to-morrow, in honour of her most gracious 
majesty the Queen of Great Britain, and her ally, his highness Maharajah Dhuleep 
Sing.” In the event of non-compliance he would “commence hostilities on a 
scale that must insure early destruction to the rebel traitor and his adherents, 
who having begun their resistance to lawful authority with a most cowardly 
act of treachery and murder, seek to uphold their unrighteous cause by an 
appeal to religion, which every one must know to be sheer hypocrisy.” The 
only notice taken of this proclamation was a shot from the citadel, which 
“pitched into the earth just behind General Whish and his staff froma distance 
much exceeding two miles.” Moolraj, after making proposals for surrender, had 
recently received new confidence. At the very time when he was compelled to 
shut himself up in his capital, the general disaffection of the Sikhs became more 
manifest than ever, so that the resident, who in the beginning of July had been 
sanguine enough to expect “that the rebel Moolraj will either destroy himself 
or be destroyed by his troops before the next mail goes out,” was obliged to 
confess on the last day of the same month, that “plans were forming, combina- 
tions were being made, and various interests were being enlisted, with a view 
toa grand struggle for our expulsion from the Punjab and all the territories 
west of Delhi.” Shere Sing, though he had been ordered to halt at Touma 
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Av 183, had continued to advance on Mooltan. Various suspicious movements had 
"taken place in other quarters, and a formidable outbreak headed by Chuttur 
Sieot Sing had broken out in the Hazareh country, in the north-west of the Punjab, 
Meise: This outbreak derived additional importance from the fact that Chuttur Sing 
was the father of Shere Sing, who, though now encamped with his troops before 
Mooltan as part of the besieging force, must have previously been made 
acquainted with his father’s designs, and in all probability given his sanction 

to them. 
The siege of Mooltan was opened at daylight of the 7th of September 
‘The first parallel commenced at the unusual distance of 1600 yards, said to have 
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aja been rendered necessary by the nature of the ground. On the night of the 9th 


an attempt to dislodge the enemy from some gardens and houses in front 

of the trenches failed, owing to the darkness and confusion of a hastily planned 

night attack, ‘This repulse so much increased Moolraj’s confidence that he began 

to strengthen the position which had been attacked, and thus besiegers and 

besieged continued for two days throwing up works within a few hundred 

yards of each other. On the 12th the general, having determined to clear his 

front, caused the irregulars to create a diversion on the left, while two British 

columns advanced to do the real business of the day. A fierce conflict ensued, 

during which Moolraj’s troops, confident in the strength of their entrenchment, 

and elated by their success on the 9th, fought better than they had ever done 

before. _ British valour, however, prevailed, and the enemy, driven 

his position, left 500 dead upon the ground. The effect of this success ot 
i. 
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bring the besiegers about 800 yards nearer, and consequently within battering a.v. 18518. 
distance of the walls of the city. Its speedy capture was now confidently 
anticipated, but after the troops had nearly spent two days in securing the 
advance which they had gained, an event took place which disappointed all 
these expectations. 

Ever since the rebellion of his father in Hazareh, Shere Sing had been loud Petetion # 
in professions of continued loyalty, and did not desist till the morning of the 
14th September, when his camp moved bodily off to Mooltan, he himself 
heading the movement, and ordering the dhwrum kha dosa or religious drum 
to be beaten in the name of the Khalsa. On receiving this intelligence the 
general summoned a council of senior officers, who were unanimously of opinion 
that “the siege was no longer practicable.” The besieging troops were in 
consequence immediately withdrawn from their advanced position within breach- 
ing distance of the walls of the town, to a new position at Tibbee, there to 
“await the arrival of such reinforcements as the commander-in-chief may think 
proper to send.” 

When Shere Sing arrived with his troops at Mooltan, Moolraj, though 33 ‘a 
delighted with this accession of strength, was far from feeling perfect confidence ty mooirsj. 
in his new friends, and therefore, instead of admitting them into the fort, 
obliged them to remain under its guns, while he took the rajah and all his 
officers to a temple outside the city, and made them swear that they had no 





treacherous design. Even this oath proved insufficient, and after serious mis- 
understandings, Shere Sing volunteered to join his father in Hazareh if some 
pay were advanced to his soldiers. Moolraj grasped at the proposal, and on 
the 9th of October, Shere Sing departed to become the leader of a new Sikh war. 
Before following him, it will be necessary to tell all that remains to be told 
concerning Moolraj and Mooltan. 

The siege, raised on the 14th of September, was not resumed till the 17th of Operations 

December. The interval, however, was not one of entire inaction. The British nd: sonia 
troops were employed, partly in practising the erection of field-works and 
model batteries, and partly in preparing materials for siege purposes, so that 
when the time of action arrived, the enormous number of 15,000 gabions 
and 12,000 fascines had been provided. Moolraj on his part was equally active 
in strengthening the fortifications of the town and suburbs, and raising recruits 
to supply the place of those who had gone off with Shere Sing, Not satisfied, 
however, to remain dependent on his own resources, he looked round for allies, 
In the choice of these he displayed considerable political sagacity, making his 
first offers to Dost Mahomed of Cabool, and the chiefs of Candahar, whom he 
tempted with the offer of making the Indus their mutual boundary after they 
should, by their united exertions, have expelled the Feringhees. 

The plan of siege now adopted was not to take the city as a preliminary, Gunge of 
but to make a regular attack on the north-east angle of the citadel, and oceupy_ |” 
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Ap. 189. only so much of the suburbs as were required for actual operations. The 
“portions of suburbs thus required were the tomb of Sawun Mull, Moolraj’s 
cee father, called Wuzeerabad, and Moolraj’s own residence of Am Khus, and as 
they were naturally the first objects to which the attention of the besiegers 
was directed, not a day was lost in effecting the capture of them. At the same 
time an attack, which had been intended only as a feint, proved so successful that 
the besiegers were brought almost close to the city walls. On the 30th of 
December, a considerable part of the citadel was laid in ruins by the explosion of 
the principal magazine. It was situated beneath the dome of the grand mosque, 
which was supposed to be bomb-proof till it was pierced by a shell from one of 
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the British mortars ‘The extent of the catastrophe may be inferred from the 
fact that the magazine contained about 400,000 Ibs. of gunpowder, and that 
about 500 of the garrison were killed by the explosion. On the 2d of January, 
one breach in the city wall was declared practicable, and another sufficient to 
allow of its being attacked as a diversion. The latter breach proved to be far 
more imperfect than had been imagined, for the storming party assigned to it, 
after passing under a heavy fire across a deep intervening hollow, “found to 
their surprise the city wall in front about thirty feet in height, unbreached and 
Titty totally impracticable, and were obliged to retire.” The other breach, however, 
as to which there had been no mistake, was carried, and with it the city itself. 
Still the citadel remained, and there was every reason to presume that it would 
not be yielded without a desperate struggle, for Moolraj retired into it with 3000 
Picked men, as soon as he saw that the city was lost, and shutting the gates, 
left the rest of his troops to escape as they best could. On the 4th of January, 
a brigade of the Bombay division encamped on the north, and communicating 


with the Bengal division on the east, and the irregulars on the west, 
the investment of the fort. When Moolraj saw himself thus 
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hemmed in, his courage gave way, and he made an overture for surrender, by .p.1809. 
sending a letter to Major Edwardes in the following terms:—“Having sundry 
representations to make before you, I write to say that, with your permission, Mootrjs_ 
I will send a confidential person of my own to wait on you, who will tell you °"™°"™ 
all.” He was referred in answer to General Whish, who refused to receive any 
confidential person, unless he were sent simply to state, “My master wishes to 

come in, and will do so at such an hour, and will come out from the fort at such 

a gate, and by such a road.” Not yet prepared for unconditional surrender, 

Moolraj allowed some days to elapse, and then as if he had at last made up his 

mind to it, intimated on the 8th of January, that he meant to avail himself of 

the general's permission to send a messenger. He was accordingly admitted on 

the following morning, but on being asked point blank whether he had authority 

to tender his master’s submission, and replying that he had not, was at once 
dismissed. Thus repulsed in his attempts to make terms, Moolraj continued 

his defence, and even on the night of the 12th of January ventured to make a 

sortie on the British trenches. The end was, however, evidently approaching. 

On the 14th the British sappers crowned the crest of the glacis at the north- te «ur 
east angle of the citadel, with a cavalier only fifteen feet from the edge of the 
ditch, and on the 19th two breaches, one on the north and the other on the south 

face, seemed so nearly practicable that the assault was fixed for the morning 

of the 22d. There could have been no doubt as to its success, but this was 

not put to the proof, as Moolraj at the last moment of respite allowed him 

came out and yielded himself a prisoner. The fort was immediately taken 
possession of without opposition. During the siege, which had lasted twenty- 

seven days, the British loss was 210 killed and 910 wounded. Moolraj was 
afterwards tried at Lahore, found guilty, and sentenced to be hanged, but as his 

judges had recommended him to mercy as “the victim of circumstance,” the 
sentence was commuted into banishment beyond seas. 

The insurrection of Chuttur Sing in Hazareh, after a slight check, assumed Revott in 
larger dimensions, and threatened to become still more formidable in conse- "“*"™" 
quence of the alliance which he had formed with the Afghans, On the 24th of 
October, the whole Sikh troops-in Peshawer revolted, and Major George 
Lawrence, after endeavouring in vain to recall them to duty, was obliged to 
consult his personal safety by retiring with his assistant Lieutenant Bowie to 
Kohat, situated about thirty-six miles to the south. This place belonged to 
Sultan Mahomed Khan, the brother of Dost Mahomed of Cabool. His conduct 
during the Afghan war had proved him to be a mere compound of heartlessness 
and villany; but as the circumstances left no room for choice, Major Lawrence, 
who had previously learned that Mrs. Lawrence, whom he had sent off for 
Lahore at the commencement of the outbreak, had been carried to Kohat under 
the pretext of giving her a more secure asylum, had no alternative but to place 
himself and his assistant also in his power. The result was as might have i 
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Ap. 1849. anticipated: Sultan Mahomed, who had promised under the most solemn oaths 
~~ t6 treat them as honoured guests, sold them as prisoners to Chuttur Sing in 
part payment of a promised grant of the city and district of Peshawer. Chuttur 
Sing’s insurrection and the desertion of Shere Sing having made it impossible 
to doubt that the Sikhs, as a nation, had resolved on another struggle, the 
governor-general set out for the north-west provinces, after instructing the 
pact cea commander-in-chief to assemble an army at Ferozepoor. Lord Gough accordingly 
Held, took the field, and marched towards the Chenab. Shere Sing had taken up his 
position in the vicinity of Ramnuggur, situated about a mile and a half from 
its left bank. Here the river in making a bend has formed an island, which 
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Opation divides it into two channels—the one on the left bank being, except in the 
Gough,  Tainy season, little more than a dry sandbed or nullah, with a small fordable 
stream, while the main channel on the right bank was of considerable depth and 
width. Though posted chiefly on this bank, the Sikhs also occupied the island, 
and were moreover reported to have both troops and guns on the left bank. 
These Lord Gough resolved to dislodge or capture, and therefore ordered 
Brigadier Campbell (now Lord Clyde) with an infantry brigade, accompanied 
by a cavalry division and three troops of horse-artillery under Brigadier 
Cureton, to move out from the camp for this purpose. After reaching 
Ramnuggur, from which the enemy had retired, they continued their march 
towards the river. From oversight or the impossibility of obtaining accurate 
information, the difficulty of the ground was not at all understood, and the 
artillery consulting only their courage and not their prudence, rushed impetu- 
ously forward till they found themselves within the range of twenty-eight gans 
which opened upon them with deadly effect. md ohne om 
a 





batteries, two of which on the right bank crossed their fire so as com 
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command the nullab, while the third, on the island, fired into it point blank. a.p. asi, 
The artillery thus suddenly checked in their career, were obliged to retire 
with the loss of one of their guns, which having tumbled over the high bank Bapees 
of the nullah along with two ammunition waggons, could not have been 
recovered without a fearful sacrifice of life. Nor was this the worst. When 

the enemy saw the confusion produced by their fire, they sent over from 3000 

to 4000 of their cavalry under the cover of their guns. These, from some 
mistake, itis said, of an order given for a different purpose, were charged in the 

most gallant style by Colonel Havelock of the 14th dragoons and by the 5th 
cavalry, and on their giving way by retreating across the nullah, were followed 

down the bank till close upon the batteries. The murderous fire drove them 

back, but they re-formed a second and a third time, and were continuing the 

attack when Brigadier Cureton arrived with orders from Lord Gough to retire. 

He had scarcely uttered the word when he fell dead, struck by two matchlock- 

balls. Colonel Havelock was also killed, and Captain Fitzgerald mortally 
wounded, 

Shere Sing still maintained his position on the right bank of the Chenab, dae 
with a force estimated at about 35,000 men, and as the unfortunate affair jostion. 
above related had shown how difficult it would be to dislodge him by an 
attack in front, it was resolved to attempt to turn his left flank. With this 
view General Sir Joseph Thackwell, who commanded the cavalry, was sent up 
the river with a detachment, consisting of three troops of cavalry, the horse 
artillery, and two light field batteries. He proceeded accordingly to Wuzeerabad, 
and there having succeeded, on the 2d of December, in effecting a passage, he 
began his downward march toward the Sikh camp, He was not allowed to 
proceed far when he was encountered by a large Sikh force, which Shere Sing 
had detached in the hope of overwhelming him. At first Sir Joseph was 
somewhat puzzled how to act, as his instructions were not to attack, but to 
content himself with repelling aggression, unless he found the enemy in retreat. 
He therefore ordered a halt, which the Sikhs as usual mistook for fear, 
Under this mistake they commenced a cannonade, at the same time attempting 
to turn the British flanks by numerous bodies of cavalry. On finding that 
their cannonade was not returned their confidence increased, and they were 
advancing as if to certain victory, when the British artillery opened a most 
destructive fire, which silenced their cannonade and frustrated all their opera- ponte 
tions. Meanwhile Lord Gougb, as soon as he learned that Sir Joseph had 
crossed, opened a heayy cannonade on the enemy’s encampment. Shere Sing 
thus attacked in front, and threatened not only by Sir Joseph Thackwell’s 
detachment, but by a brigade of infantry under Brigadier Godby, who had 
also crossed only six miles above Ramnuggur, saw that his position was 
untenable, and hastened off on the night of the 3d towards the Jhelum. As 
the retreat had been made precipitately, and in the utmost disorder, it “se ee 
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.p.1s, confidently predicted that the whole Sikh force would immediately disperse. 
= This prediction was far too sanguine. Shere Sing’s strength was still unbroken, 
Strength ot and by retreating to the north, where his father was still at the head of a 
sinus. formidable insurrection, he undoubtedly took the most effectual means of pre- 
usa paring for a more decisive struggle. His troops accordingly, so far from 
dispersing, rapidly increased in numbers, and he was ere long at the head of 
40,000 men, with sixty-two guns. 
Lord Gough having crossed with the whole of his army to the right bank 
of the Chenab, continued his march northwards in the direction which Shere 
Sing had taken, and on the 12th of January, 1849, on arriving at Dingee 
found the Sikh chief with his whole force encamped in its vicinity, with his 
right on the villages of Lukneewalla and Futteh Shakechuck, the main body at 
the village of Lollianwalla, and his left at Russool on the Jhelum. In this 
position he occupied the southern extremity of a low range of hills intersected 
by ravines, and Lord Gough believing the ground “to be excessively difficult, 
and ill adapted to the advance of a regular army,” determined to move on 
Russool with a view to reconnoitre. The subsequent operations on the 13th, 
we must allow Lord Gough himself to describe. After mentioning that the 
worl day was far advanced, the despatch continues thus:—'The engineer depart- 
tote ment had been ordered to examine the country before us, and the quarter- 
master-general was in the act of taking up ground for the encampment, when 
the enemy advanced some horse-artillery, and opened a fire on the skirmishers 
in front of the village. I immediately ordered them to be silenced by a few 
rounds from our heavy guns, which advanced to an open space in front of the 
village. The fire was instantly returned by that of nearly the whole of the 
enemy’s field artillery, thus exposing the position of his guns, which the jungle 
had hitherto concealed. It was now evident that the enemy intended to fight, 
and would probably advance his guns so as to reach the encampment during 
the night. I therefore drew up in order of battle; Sir Walter Gilbert's division 
on the right, flanked by Brigadier Pope’s brigade of cavalry, which 1 
strengthened by the 14th light dragoons, well aware that the enemy was strong 
in cavalry upon his left, To this were attached three troops of horse-artillery 
under Lieutenant-colonel Grant. The heavy guns were in the centre. Brigadier- 
general Campbell’s division formed the left, flanked by Brigadier White's 
brigade of cavalry, and three troops of horse-artillery under Lieutenant-colonel 
Brind. The field batteries were with the infantry divisions.” 
Before proceeding to quote further from Lord Gough's despatch, several 
Teflections suggested by the portion already given will not be out of place. 
First, it is clear that his lordship, if he had any intention of fighting a battle 
on the 13th, had abandoned it. He thought the day too far advanced, and 
had therefore ordered ground to be taken up for encampment, Secondly,.it is 
equally clear that the reconnoisance which had been made was und i 
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imperfect. This appears both from the order given to the engineers to “examine .v. 1840. 
the country,” and also from the fact that the actual position of the enemy’s field 
artillery was unknown, till they themselves, at a later period of the day, la ee 
divulged it by opening their fire. These two considerations—the advanced termination 
hour and imperfect knowledge of the ground—seem sufficient to justify the °""* 
determination to defer the battle, and the question naturally arises, On what 
grounds were these considerations afterwards overruled? To this question the 
answer, in so far at least as Lord Gough has been pleased to give it, is neither 
explicit nor satisfactory. “It was now evident,” he says, “that the enemy 
intended to fight.” Does it therefore follow that his lordship was bound to 

allow the enemy to choose his own time, and force him to fight at a disadvan- 

tage? But then it was probable that the enemy “would advance his guns so 

as to reach the encampment during the night.” This undoubtedly would have 

been both annoying and insulting, but surely, assuming that there was no 

means of preventing it, the evil would have been far more than compensated 

by the advantage of allowing the troops a night’s repose after the fatiguing 

march they had already undergone, since this would not only have enabled 

them to commence the conflict with recruited strength, but given them a full 

day to decide it. On these and similar grounds it may be questioned whether 

his lordship gave sufficient reason for his change of purpose, when after narrat- 

ing the enemy’s movements he simply adds:—“I therefore drew up in order of 
battle.” 

The order of battle having been arranged as above, the troops were ordered ore 
to lie down, while the heavy guns opened a powerful and well-directed fire on walla. 
the enemy’s centre, and the light field batteries opened theirs on the flanks. 
After an hour of this cannonade seemed to have “sufficiently disabled” that of 
the enemy, the left division, which had to move over the larger extent of 
ground, began the advance, and was shortly afterwards followed by the right 
division, protected on its flank by Brigadier Pope’s cavalry brigade. The 
advance of both divisions was ultimately successful, though not unattended 
with a very untoward occurrence in each. The two leading officers of the right 
brigade of the left division “waved their swords over their heads as they 
cheered on their gallant comrades” Somehow this act was mistaken for 
“the signal to move in double time.” The consequence is thus described in 
the despatch: “This unhappy mistake led to the Europeans outstripping the 
native corps, who could not keep pace, and arriving completely blown at a belt 
of thicker jungle, where they got into some confusion, and Lieutenant-colonel 
Brookes, leading the 24th, was killed between the enemy’s guns At this 
moment a large body of infantry, which supported these guns, opened upon 
them so destructive a fire that the brigade was forced to retire, having lost 
their gallant and lamented leader Brigadier Pennyeuick, and the three other 
field officers of the 24th, and nearly half the regiment, before it gave way; r 
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native regiment, when it came up, also suffering severely-” At this crisis 


" Brigadier Penny's brigade, left in reserve, was ordered up, but its support 


proved unnecessary, for, adds Lord Gough, “Brigadier-general Campbell, with 
that steady coolness and military decision for which he is so remarkable, 
having pushed on his left brigade and formed line to his right, carried every- 
thing before him, and soon overthrew that portion of the enemy which had 
obtained a temporary advantage over his right brigade.” The untoward 
occurrence in the right division was still more serious, and must like the other 
be described in the words of Lord Gough, who after saying that “the right 
attack of infantry was most praiseworthy and successful,” and that “this divi- 
sion nobly maintained the character of the Indian army, taking and spiking 
the whole of the enemy’s guns in their front, and dispersing the Sikhs wherever 
they were seen,” continues thus:—‘The right brigade of cavalry, under 
Brigadier Pope, was not, I regret to say, so successful. Either by some order, 
or misapprehension of an order, they got into much confusion, hampered the 
fine brigade of horse-artillery, which, while getting into action against a body 
of the enemy’s cavalry that was coming down upon them, had their horses 
separated from their guns by the false movements of our cavalry, and notwith- 
standing the heroic conduct of the gunners, four of their guns were disabled to 
an extent which rendered their withdrawal at the moment impossible. ‘The 
moment the artillery was extricated, and the cavalry re-formed, a few rounds 
put to flight the enemy that had occasioned this confusion.” Lord Gough in 
the above extract speaks only of the impossibility of withdrawing the guns “at 
the moment,” and spared himself the mortification of confessing that the enemy 
carried them off as trophies, and along with them five stand of colours. It was 
not indeed a victory to be boasted of, for the Sikhs, though they acknowledged 
their defeat by retiring and allowing the British to encamp in advance of the 
battle-field, were so little broken and dispirited that they managed to return 
in the course of the night and carry off unobserved all the guns that had been 
captured from them, except twelve which had been previously secured. 
Nothing shows more clearly how indecisive the above battle of Chillianwalla 
had been, than the fact that the enemy, instead of being driven across the 
Jhelum, kept possession of his entrenchments, while Lord Gough considered it 
imprudent to attempt to force them. One good reason for this delay was that 
General Whisk with his victorious army had started from Mooltan, and might 
soon be expected at head-quarters. His actual arrival was indeed most oppo 
tune. The Sikhs, pressed by the want of provisions, had quitted their entrench- 
ments, and made a retrograde movement toward the Chenab by way of 
Gujerat. Their intention is supposed to have been to cross over into the 
Rechna Doab, and after ravaging it advance upon Lahore. General Whish, 
who had now arrived at Wuzeerabad, was able to defeat this intention. by 
guarding the fords above and below this town, and also to effect or 
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junction with the commander-in-chief by means of a bridge of boats. The a.v. 189. 
British army now amounted to 25,000 men; that of the enemy had also gained 
a great accession of strength, and was estimated at 60,000, of whom 1500 were Strength of 
Afghan horse, under Akram Khan, a son of Dost Mahomed, who had obtained 222?" 
possession of Peshawer, and openly become a Sikh ally. The vast inferiority 
of the British in point of numbers was compensated, both by the superior 
excellence of the troops, and by a most powerful artillery, consisting of 100 
guns, while the Sikhs had only 59. 

On the 2ist of February the enemy's camp nearly encircled the town of 
Gujerat, lying between it and a deep watercourse, the dry bed of the Dwarra, 
which here bending very tortuously, passed nearly round two sides of the town, 
and then diverged to a considerable distance in a southerly direction, so as to 
intersect the British camp. The enemy’s position on the right flank and centre 
was greatly strengthened by this nullah, and he had skilfully availed himself of 
it by placing his guns immediately behind it, and his infantry in front, under 
the cover of its banks; his left was in like manner covered by a deep though 
narrow stream, which running from the east of the town, turned south and fell 
into the Chenab, in the direction of Wuzeerabad. ‘The interval between the poral 
two watercourses was an open space of nearly three miles, which presented no 
natural obstacle to military manoeuvres, and was therefore selected by Lord 
Gough as the direction of his principal attack. His plan, and the mode in 
which it was subsequently carried out, are thus detailed in his lordship's 
despatch: “On the extreme left I placed the Bombay column, commanded by 
the Honourable H. Dundas, supported by Brigadier White's brigade of cavalry, 
and the Scinde horse, under Sir Joseph Thackwell, to protect. the left, and 
prevent large bodies of Sikh and Afghan cavalry from turning that flank; with 
this cavalry I placed Captains Duncan's and Hush’s troop of horse-artillery, 
whilst: the infantry was covered by the Bombay troop of horse-artillery, under 
Major Blood. On the right of the Bombay column, and with its right resting 
on the nullah, I placed Brigadier General Campbell’s division of infantry, 
covered by No, 5 and No. 10 light field batteries, under Major Ludlow and 
Lieutenant Robertson, having Brigadier Hoggan’s brigade of infantry in 
reserve. Upon the right of the nullah I placed the infantry division of Major- 
general Sir W. Gilbert; the heavy guns, eighteen in number, under Majors 
Day and Horsford, with Captain Shakespeare and Brevet-major Sir Richmond 
Shakespeare commanding batteries, being disposed in two divisions on the 
flanks of his left brigade. ‘This line was prolonged by Major-general Whish’s 
division of infantry, with one brigade of infantry under Brigadier Markham, 
in support in a second line; and the whole covered by three troops of artillery 
—Major Fordyce’s, Captains Mackenzie's and Anderson’s, and No. 17 light field 
battery under Captain Dawes, with Lieutenant-colonel Lane's and Captain Le 
Kinleside’s troops of horse-artillery in a second line in reserve, under Lieutenant- ope 
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«p.1si9. colonel Brind. My right flank was protected by Brigadiers Hearsey’s and 
Lockwood's brigades of cavalry, with Captain Warner's troop of horse-artillery. 
tatteot The 5th and 6th light cavalry, with the Bombay light field battery, and the 
Lo 45th and 69th regiments, under the command of Lieutenant-colonel Mercer, 
most effectually protected my rear and baggage With my right wing I 
proposed penetrating the centre of the enemy’s line, so as to turn the position 
of their force in rear of the nullah, and thus enable my left wing to cross it with 
little loss, and in co-operation with the right to double upon the centre the wing 
of the enemy’s force opposed to them. At half-past seven the army advanced in 
the order described, with the precision of a parade movement. The enemy 
opened their fire at a very long distance, which exposed to my artillery both 
the position and range of their guns. I halted the infantry just out of fire, and 
advanced the whole of my artillery covered by skirmishers. The cannonade 
now opened upon the enemy was one of the most magnificent I ever witnessed, 
and as terrible in its effects. The Sikh guns were served with their accustomed 
rapidity, and the enemy well and resolutely maintained his position, but the 
terrific force of our fire obliged them, after an obstinate resistance, to fall back. 
I then deployed the infantry, and directed a general advance, covering the 
movement with my artillery as before. The village of Burra Kalra, the left 
one of those of that name in which the enemy had concealed a large body of 
infantry, and which was apparently the key of their position, lay immediately 
in the line of Major-general Sir Walter Gilbert's advance, and was carried in 
the most brilliant style by a spirited attack of the $d brigade under Brigadier 
Penny, consisting of the 24 Europeans, and the 31st and 70th regiments of 
native infantry, which drove the enemy from their cover with great slaughter. 
A very spirited and successful movement was also made about the same time, 
against a heavy body of the enemy’s troops, in and about the second or Chota 
Kalra, by part of Brigadier Harvey's brigade, most gallantly led by Lieutenant- 
Comite colonel Franks, of her majesty’s 10th foot. The heavy artillery continued to 
ofthesikhs, Advance with extraordinary celerity, taking up successive forward positions, 
driving the enemy from those they had retired to, while the rapid advance and 
beautiful fire of the horse-artillery and light field batteries, which I strengthened 
by bringing to the front the two reserve troops of horse-artillery under 
Lieutenant-colonel Brind (Brigadier Brooke having the general superintendence 
of the whole horse-artillery), broke the ranks of the enemy at all points. The 
whole infantry line now rapidly advanced, and drove the enemy before it; the 
nullah was cleared, several villages stormed, the guns that were in position 
carried, the camp captured, and the enemy routed in every direction, the right 
wing and Brigadier-general Campbell’s division passing in pursuit to the east- 
ward, the Bombay column to the westward of the town. The retreat of the 
Sikh army thus hotly pressed, soon became a perfect flight, all arms di 
over the country, rapidly pursued by our troops for a distance of twel: 
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their track strewn with the wounded, their arms and military equipments, .p.150. 
which they threw away to conceal that they were soldiers.” oa 

There was no room to doubt, as at Chillianwalla, whether a victory had Important 
been gained. The enemy's army had been annihilated, fifty-three of their guns, feviais 
being, except six, the whole they brought into action, had been captured, and barn 
the Sikh war was in fact ended. What made this signal success still more 
gratifying was the comparatively small cost at which it had been purchased, 
the total British loss being only ninety-two killed and 682 wounded. Well 
might the governor-general say in his letter to the secret committee, ‘‘ Under 
Divine Providence the British arms have signally triumphed. On the 21st of 
February an action was fought which must ever be regarded as one of the 
memorable in the annals of British warfare in India; memorable alike from the 
greatness of the oceasion, and from the brilliant and decisive issue of the 
encounter. For the first time Sikh and Afghan were banded together against 
the British power. It was an occasion which demanded the putting forth of 
all the means at our disposal, and so conspicuous a manifestation of the 
superiority of our arms as should appal each enemy, and dissolve at once their 
compact by fatal proof of its futility. The consequences of the victory which 
has been won equals the highest hopes entertained.” 

The day after the victory Major-general Gilbert, at the head of a force of pg is 
about 15,000.men, with forty guns, resumed the pursuit of the fugitives in the snxitiaries, 
direction of the Jhelum, but on reaching Noorungabad, on the left bank, found 
that Shere Sing had already crossed, and was encamped on the right bank with 
the relies of his army, estimated at about 8000 men. The Sikh leader, how- 
ever, had no idea of continuing the contest, and employed the intervention of 
Major Lawrence, who had formerly been treacherously detained as a prisoner, 
to make his own submission together with that of the other rebel chiefs. Mean- 
time, General Gilbert having crossed the Jhelum, directed his attention chiefly 
to the Afghans, who were now in full flight toward the Indus. He so nearly 
overtook them that he reached Attock, which they had just evacuated, before 
they had time entirely to destroy the bridge of boats, with the view of preclud- 
ing further pursuit. He was therefore able to convey his troops across, and 
enter the territory of Afghanistan, but as there was now no hope of reaching 
the flying Afghans before they entered the fatal Khyber Pass, he prudently 
desisted from following them, and retraced his steps: 

With regard to the future government of the Punjab, the governor-general Extinct 
had already decided, and therefore no time was lost in acquainting the Lahore domini 
council of regency that the Sikh dominion was at an end. The members, aware 
that resistance would be unavailing, contented themselves with endeavouring 
to obtain favourable terms, and on being assured that those of them who had 
not taken part in the rebellion would be liberally dealt with, gave their consent 
to a treaty, which, though made in the name of the maharajah, and signed 7s LG 
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4p. 1819, him, could not be considered as his, since he was then a boy of only eleyen 
years of age. By this so-called treaty, consisting of five articles, the maharajah 
Extinction for ever renounced all right of sovereignty in the Punjab, gave up all state 
oonnee! property as confiscated to the British government; surrendered to the Queen of 
England “the gem called the Koh-i-noor, which was taken from Shah Shujah-ul- 
Moolk by Maharajah Runjeet Sing;” and agreed to reside at such place as the 
governor-general should select, only stipulating in return that he should be 
treated with respect and honour, retain the title of “Maharajah Dhuleep Sing 
Bahadoor,” and receive a pension of not less 
than four, and not more than five lacs of 
rupees. It may here be mentioned as an 
interesting fact that this youthful prince 
has since embraced Christianity. On the 
29th of March the governor-general issued 
a proclamation in which, after narrating the 
peace and friendship which prevailed in the 
time of Runjeet Sing, the subsequent gross 
violation of treaties by the Sikhs, the cle- 
mency extended to them after their dis- 
comfiture, and the most ungrateful return 
which they had recently made by waging 
(ise Dares Bate “a fierce and bloody war for the proclaimed 

on of Ind. ; 
purpose of destroying the British and their 
power,” proceeded as follows:—“The government of India formerly declared 
that it desired no further conquest, and it proved by its acts the sincerity 

of its professions. The government of India has no desire for conquest now; 
but it is bound in its duty to provide fully for its own security, and to 
guard the interests of those committed to its charge. To that end, and as the 
only sure mode of protecting the state from the perpetual recurrence of unpro- 
voked and wasting wars, the governor-general is compelled to resolve upon the 
entire subjection of a people whom their own government has long been unable 
to control, and whom (as events have now shown) no punishment can deter 
Armution from violence, no acts of friendship ean conciliate to peace. Wherefore the 
Punjab. — Governor-general of India has declared, and hereby proclaims, that the 
kingdom of the Punjab is at an end, and that all the territories of Maharajah 
Dhuleep Sing are now and henceforth a portion of the British empire in India.” 
The action of Chillianwalla, when the news of it reached this country, Wa 
generally regarded by the British public as equivalent to defeat and prognostic 
of future disaster, and all eyes were turned to Sir Charles Napier as the man best 
qualified to bring the war toa successful termination, The ery for his appoint- — 
ment became in consequence so loud and determined that the directors, Pr : 
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he was almost at open war with them, were compelled to yield, 
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conqueror of Seinde, who thought he had bidden a final farewell to India, sailed 4.. 1819. 

for it again as commander in-chief, on the 24th of February, 1849. During the 

voyage, when off Ceylon, he received intelligence of the victory of Gujerat. As sir Chartes 

the circumstances under which his appointment had been made were thus Mont.” 

entirely changed, and as he was himself by no means of a tractable temper, it is a 

easy to understand that it was not long before he began to find himself in a false "= 

position. Others soon came to be of the same opinion, and not a few, who were 

smarting under his severe though probably not undeserved censures, began to 

wait for his halting. The governor-general was far above entertaining any such 

feeling himself, or of countenancing it in others, but he was jealous of his 

authority, and is said to have hinted to the new commander-in-chief, at their 

very first interview, that he must beware of encroaching on it. There was thus 

from the outset no great prospect of harmonious co-operation, and before a year 

elapsed a collision took place. Believing that a mutinous spirit prevailed among 

the sepoys serving in the Punjab, and that one main cause of it was a diminu- 

tion of pay, produced by a government regulation affecting their allowance for 

purchasing food, Sir Charles Napier suspended the regulation on his own 

responsibility, without waiting to obtain the sanction of the governor-general, 

who was then at sea, or even consulting the supreme council. Subsequently he 

had not only disbanded the 66th native infantry, on the ground of mutiny, as 

he was entitled to do, but also by another stretch of authority had given its 

colours to a Ghoorka battalion, which was henceforth to rank as the 66th instead 

of the regiment disbanded. This latter proceeding the governor-general simply 

disapproved of by letter, but the former proceeding was deemed too serious an 

encroachment to be thus quietly disposed of, and the decision in regard to it 

was communicated in a formal letter addressed by the government secretary to 

the adjutant-general of the army. This letter was a reprimand of the harshest see 

description, both in form and in substance. Through it the commander-in-chief ve the 

was told that the governor-general in council viewed the orders which he has Sven” 

issued to the officers in the Punjab “with regret and dissatisfaction” —and given 

to understand for his future guidance “that the governor-general in council will 

not again permit the commander-in-chief, under any circumstances, to issue 

orders which shall change the pay and allowances of the troops serving in India, 

and thus practically to exercise an authority which has been reserved, and most 

properly reserved, for the supreme government alone.” After such a reprimand 

nothing but resignation could have been anticipated, and accordingly on the 

22d May, it was transmitted through Lord Fitzroy Somerset to the Duke of 

Wellington, the commander-in-chief. His grace, who had always been a 

stanch friend of Sir Charles Napier, and had exerted himself in procuring his 

appointment, was greatly displeased with the manner in which he had thrown 

it up, and moreover declared his conviction that his conduct had been justly) = 

censured. Sir Charles Napier arrived in England in March, 1851, and it 
Vou, IIL. 23 
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4.p.1888. pleasing to add, that by none was he welcomed more heartily than by the Duke 

~__ of Wellington. The interview is thus graphically described by himself: “I never 

Resignation was so kindly, so graciously received as just now by the duke; I thought he 

Sircae, would have embraced me. Will your grace let me put your name on my card 

Nspler. for the levee on Wednesday? Oh yes! yes! and I will go there, and take care 
to tell the queen that you are there; she will be glad to see you safe back, and 
so am J, so is everybody.” Asan appropriate supplement to this anecdote, it 
may be mentioned that Sir Charles was one of the pall-bearers at the duke’s 
funeral, and caught a cold which accelerated his death. Disease had indeed 
long been preying upon him, but he was permitted to exceed the allotted span 
of Jife, and was in his seventy-second year when he expired on the morning of 
the 29th of August, 1853. 


CHAPTER IX. 


A now Burmese war—Capture of Martaban, Rangoon, and Prome—Annexation of Pegu—Peace with 
Burmah—Claims of the British government in India as the paramount power—Annexation of Oude 
—Termination of the Marquis of Dalhousie’s government—Changes in the constitution of the East 
India Company. 


HE Sikh war was no sooner triumphantly terminated, than atten- 

tion was called to an opposite quarter, Under the treaty with 

Burmab, British subjects trading to its ports were entitled to 

“the utmost protection and security.” The governor of Rangoon 

si was charged with grossly violating this obligation, and in addi- 

Rey tion to individual complaints, a formal memorial was presented to the council 

"at Calcutta, by several merchants and commanders of trading vessels, in which 

they stated that they had “for a long time suffered from the tyranny and gross 

injustice of the Burmese authorities” at Rangoon, and that trade was «seriously 

obstructed and almost suppressed in consequence.’ Commodore Lambert, of 

her majesty’s ship Fox, was therefore ordered to proceed with his ship and a 

small squadron to Rangoon, to demand reparation. In doing so, he was directed 

to use the utmost caution. He was first to address a letter to the governor of 

Rangoon, briefly setting forth the facts of each case. If compensation was 

granted, the matter was not to be carried any further; but as it seemed very 

probable that this amicable settlement would not be acceded to, he was furnished 

with a letter to the King of Ava, which was to be forwarded only in the event 

of a refusal by the governor of Rangoon, and recommended the removal of this 

officer as essential to a continuance of good understanding between the stwo 
governments. bye j- 
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Commodore Lambert arrived at Rangoon in the end of November, 185],andon 4.v. 1852. 
the 28th of this month addressed a letter to the council at Calcutta, explaining his 
reasons for “deviating” from part of their instructions as to the modeof demanding Precedings 
redress. The charges made against the governor, instead of being overcharged, arta 
fell, he said, far short of the truth, and therefore, since it must be as useless as it ” 
was unpleasant to attempt an arrangement with an official guilty of such gross 
misconduct, he had at once forwarded the letter to the King of Ava, and along 
with it a letter from himself to the prime-minister. In transmitting these letters 
through the governor of Rangoon, he addressed him in the following laconical 
terms :—“T shall 
expect that every 
despatch will be 
used for forward- 
ing the same, and 
Lhold you respon- 
sible for an answer 
being delivered in 
these waters with- 
in five weeks from 
this day.” ‘The 
governor - general 
was of opinion that 





Commodore Lam- Movtacers.—From the Iilustrated London News. 

bert had “exercised 

a sound discretion” in so far deviating from his instructions by “cutting off 
all discussion with the local governor,” but he at the same time cautioned 
him “not to have recourse to the terrible extremity of war except in the last 
resort, and after every other method has been tried without success.” On the 
supposition that the King of Ava might either decline to answer the letter, or 
refuse to comply with its demands, the governor-general concluded thus: “The 
only course we can pursue which would not on the one hand involve a dan- 
gerous submission to injury, or on the other hand precipitate us prematurely 
into a war which moderate counsels may yet enable us to avert, will be to 
establish a blockade of the two rivers at Moulmein, by which the great mass of 
the traffic of the Burmese empire is understood to pass.” 

On the Ist of January, 1852, the court of Ava returned an answer which Hopes ofan 
seemed to leave no doubt of an amicable settlement, since it announced that the preeemner 
obnoxious governor had been recalled, and his successor instructed to make due 
compensation. The commodore, encouraged by this friendly proceeding, immedi- 
ately endeavoured to open a communication with the new governor, and with this 
view having addressed a letter to him, sent Commander Fishbourne and two other 
officers ashore to deliver it. Their reception was the very opposite of what mma ara 
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A.D.1852. been anticipated. After being subjected to ignominious treatment they were 





New Bur- 
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the King 
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obliged to return with the letter undelivered, and without seeing the governor, 
who, they were told, was asleep, and must not be awaked. This treatment 
was at once resented, by establishing a blockade. It would have been well if 
the commodore had stopped here, instead of taking a step which made hostilities 
all but inevitable. His own explanation is as follows:—“Having failed in 
carrying out the instructions of the government of India by the conduct of the 
governor of Rangoon, whom I considered as speaking the voice of the court of 
Ava, I could regard it as nothing but a national insylt that had been offered to 
the British flag, and accordingly gave directions to Commander Fishbourne, of 
the Hermes to take possession of a ship belonging to the King of Ava by way 
of reprisal.” Shortly after this exploit he set sail for the mouth of the river. 
The Fo met with no obstruction, but when the Hermes was seen towing behind 
her the vessel familiarly known in the port of Rangoon by the name of the 
Yellow Ship, and belonging to the king, the Burmese opened their fire upon 
her from a stockade. She of course returned it with shot and shell, and had 
little difficulty in silencing her opponents. Actual hostilities being thus com- 
menced on the 10th of January, Commodore Lambert hastened off in the 
Hermes to Calcutta to report. Still anxious, if possible, to avert “the terrible 
extremity of war,” the governor-general in council once more addressed @ 
letter to the King of Ava, which, after a narrative of previous proceedings, made 
the following specific demands:—“1. Your majesty, disavowing the acts of the 
present governor of Rangoon, shall, by the hands of your ministers, express 
great regret that Captain Fishbourne and the British officers who accompanied 
him were exposed to insult at the hands of your servants at Rangoon on the 
Gth of January last. 2) In satisfaction of the claims of the two captains who 
suffered exactions from the late governor of Rangoon, in compensation for the 
loss of property which British merchants may have suffered in the burning of 
that city by the acts of the present governor, and in consideration of the 
expenses of preparation for war, your majesty will agree to pay, and will pay at 
once, ten lacs of rupees to the government of India, 3. Your majesty will direct 
that an accredited agent, to be appointed in conformity with the 7th article of 
the treaty of Yandaboo, and to reside at Rangoon, shall be received by your 
majesty’s servants there, and shall at all times be treated with the respect due 
to the representative of the British government. 4. Your majesty will direct 
the removal of the present governor of Rangoon, whose conduct renders it 
impossible that the government of India should consent to any official inter- 
course with him.” Immediate assent to these conditions, and their complete 
fulfilment on or before the Ist of April next, or immediate war, were the only 
alternatives that could now be offered. The Burmese by non-compliance with 
the former alternative virtually accepted the latter, and both ere 
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The British force consisted of two separate armaments, the one from Calcutta a.p. 1852 
and the other from Madras. The former, under the command of General Godwin, 
who had served in the former Burmese war, and to whom the charge of the Bxvedition 
whole expedition was now intrusted, sailed from the Hooghly on the 28th of mam 
March, and arrived on the 2d of April off the mouth of that branch of the Irawadi 
on which Rangoon stands. Here he found Admiral Austen, the naval com- 
mander-in-chief, who had come from Penang in H.MS. Rattler. The Madras 
armament had not yet arrived, but delay being deemed inexpedient, it was 
resolved forthwith to attack Martaban, situated on the east coast near the mouth 
of the Salwein, op- 
posite to Moulmein. 
The attack was 
made at daybreak 
of the 5th of April. 
The admiral, not- 
withstanding the 





numerous shoals 
and currents which 
obstructed his pro- 
gress, 
with five steamers, 
and placed the 
Rattler within 200 
yards of the city 
wall. Under cover 
of the tremendous fire which he then opened, the troops landed, and effected 
an easy capture. 

_ The Madras division having arrived, the admiral again moved up the river, We 
and anchored close off Rangoon. On the 11th of April the fire which the 
enemy had opened from both banks was silenced by the steam frigates, and on 
the 12th the troops, after landing, began to move forward. ‘They had not 
proceeded far,” says General Godwin in his despatch, “ when, on opening some 
rising ground to our right, guns opened on us, and shortly after skirmishers 
showed themselves in the jungle. This was a new mode of fighting with the 
Burmese, no instance having occurred last war of their attacking our flanks, or 
leaving their stockades, that I remember ever to have taken place. I make 
this remark, as they are now not only good shots, but bold in their operations, 
and clever in selecting their ground and covering themselves.” Their new 
tacties, however, though they increased the number of casualties, proved 
unavailing, and they were driven back to the shelter of a strong stockade, 
from which they kept up a fire of musketry, so steady and effective, that it was 
not carried without “a very severe loss,” and such a “complete exhaustion “Lp 7. 
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the storming party,” that though it was only eleven o’clock A.m., the general 
resolved to halt where he was, after concentrating the force “in as strong a 
position as the country admitted of” This halt on the 12th was followed by 
another on the 13th, because the heavy guns could not be forwarded “before 
the middle of that day,” and the troops therefore did not move again till the 
morning of the 14th. Before proceeding to detail the subsequent operations, it 
will be proper to mention that in 1850 the old city of Rangoon was almost 
entirely destroyed by fire, and that in consequence, instead of the old town 
which stood on the river bank, a new town had been formed about a mile and 
a quarter from it. “It is,” says General Godwin, “nearly a square, witha bund 
or mud wall about sixteen feet high and eight broad; a ditch runs along each 
side of the square, and on the north side, where the pagoda stands, it has been 
very cleverly worked into the defences, to which it forms a sort of citadel. 
‘The distance from the pagoda to the south entrance of the town is about three- 
quarters of a mile, and it (the town) is something more than that breadth from 
east to west. The old road from the river to the pagoda comes up to thie south 
gate, running through the new town, and it was by this road the Burmese had 
settled that we should attack it, and where they had made every preparation 
to receive us, having armed the defences with nearly 100 pieces of cannon and 
other missiles, and with a garrison of at least 10,000 men.” 

An assault made in the direction where the enemy expected would, in 
General Godwin’s opinion, have cost him half his force, and his plan therefore 
was to force his way into the pagoda, by moving on a road which “entirely 
turned all the defences of this real stronghold.” He accordingly marched to 
the north-west through thick jungle, passed the stockaded town, and got to 
the east side of the pagoda, the capture of which, as the key of the place, was 
his main object. A battery of heavy guns was forthwith erected, and opened 
with so much effect that the assault, which had been fixed for noon, took place 
an hour sooner, and was completely successful. ‘The city and all the country 
around fell with the pagoda. The next capture was Bassein, situated about 
sixty miles above the mouth of the river of same name, forming the most 
westerly branch of the Irawadi. This place, standing in a deep re-entering 
angle of the river, was surrounded by an irregular fortification. It was 
captured on the 17th of May after a sharp contest, and the general, contenting 
himself with leaving a small garrison in it, returned with the remainder of his 
force to Rangoon. i 

Though the Burmese had already lost three of their most important towns 
and sustained defeat in every encounter, they were so far from showing signs 
of submission, that on the 26th of May they made a bold attempt to recover 
Martaban, by suddenly attacking it with a force of about 1000 men. pis: 
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still more decisive measures would be necessary in order to humble them. It 
was therefore resolved to threaten the Burmese capital of Ava or Umerapoora, 
by moving up the main branch of the Irawadi, and making an attempt upon 
Prome. With this view Captain Tarleton was despatched with five steamers 
early in July, to examine its position and defences. On this occasion he did 
much more than was expected, for he not only forced his way up the river in 
the face of all the obstructions thrown in his way, but by choosing a navigable 
channel, different from that by which the Burmese, to the number of about 
10,000, were waiting his approach, he reached Prome on the 9th of July, and 
found it without a garrison. This was indeed a prize had he been able to take 
advantage of it, but as he had not been furnished with the means, he could 
only carry off a few guns, spike others, destroy the stores, and return. 

The apparent determination of the Burmese not to yield, having shown the 
necessity of carrying on operations on a more extensive scale than had been 
originally contemplated, the governor-general repaired in person to Rangoon, 
where he arrived on the 27th of July. During his stay, which lasted only 
about ten days, it was arranged that extensive reinforcements should be 
forwarded, so as to raise the whole force, henceforth dignified with the title of 
the army of Ava, to the number of nearly 20,000 men. Much time was spent 
in preparing reinforcements, and it was the 9th of October when the British 
army again came in sight of Prome. 

The Burmese scarcely made a show of defence. ‘Upon our advanced 
guard reaching the pagoda,” says General Godwin in his despatch, “it found 
that the enemy had abandoned that position, as well as the heights beyond it, 
leaving in our possession an entirely evacuated town, overgrown with thick 
and rank vegetation, and I regret to add abounding in swamps.” ‘The general 
appears to have been somewhat puzzled at the facility with which a place, on 
which he had so long hesitated to advance, had been yielded, but adds, as if in 
justification of his own dilatoriness, that he had been “for a long time aware 
of the assemblage of a large force about ten miles east of Prome,” and that he 
had “ascertained, from very good authority, that they have now about 18,000 
men well posted in two or more stockades.” After this statement one naturally 
expects him to add that he was just preparing to encounter this host, and thus 
crown his hitherto comparatively tame campaign with a signal victory. 
Nothing, however, was further from his intention; and it is therefore with a 
feeling somewhat stronger than mere surprise, that we find him in the very 
next sentence of his despatch writing as follows:—‘“It is not my intention to 
disturb them at present in any way, as by their concentration at that place, 
the fine foree now assembling here will have an opportunity of striking a blow 
which may put an end to much future opposition.” From such tactics nothing 
was to be expected. 
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Early in June a small force had been detached to Pegu, situated on ers 
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4.p. 1852. river of that name, about fifty miles above the junction of the Rangoon, and 
__ effected its capture. Unfortunately, however, in accordance with the desultory 
Capture of mode of warfare which General Godwin was too much accustomed to pursue, 
Yee the detachment was too small to leave a garrison in it, and as a natural conse- 
quence, as soon as it departed the Burmese returned and resumed possession as 
before. It thus became necessary to repeat the capture. For this purpose 
four river steamers, having on board 300 of the Bengal fusiliers, 300 of the 
Madras fusiliers, and 400 of the 5th Madras native infantry, with details of 
artillery and sappers, and two guns, sailed from Rangoon on the 19th of 
November, and having anchored on the evening of the 20th a little below 
Pegu, disembarked the troops on the following morning. General Godwin'’s 
despatch contains the following description of the locality: “The site of the 
old city, wherein the enemy was posted, is formed by a square surrounded by a 
high bund, each side of which is presumed to be about two miles in length: 
The west side faces the river, and the square is surrounded by a wet moat, 
between seventy and eighty paces wide. From the south-west angle there is 
a causeway over the moat, close to and parallel with the river. This cause- 
way the enemy had made exceedingly strong by traverses, and breaking it 
down at various intervals to prevent our advance. On the whole of the south 
face of the bund, fronting our position, they had bodies of troops stationed 
extending for about a mile and a quarter. As the causeway on the right of 
their position was so narrow that only a file of men could advance along it 
against their numerous musketry and local impediments, I abandoned all idea 
of attacking them there. It was therefore determined to force our way along 
the moat, and to turn the left of their position on the south face of the square.” 
In carrying out this plan the troops had to struggle “through the almost 
impenetrable grass and jungle along the outer moat,” exposed to a warm fire. 
At last, however, they reached a part of the moat which admitted a passage 
beyond the enemy’s left, and turned their position. Here, having gallantly 
stormed a post which was defended by two guns, they halted for some time to 
refresh themselves and collect the wounded, and then again advanced by an 
excellent path in the direction of the great pagoda, which was occupied without 
difficulty, and completed the capture of the place. After garrisoning it with 
400 men under Major Hill, General Godwin, who had personally superintended 
shoes. the capture, returned with the remainder of the force to Rangoon. In leaving 
wane Pegu so feebly garrisoned, he furnished another instance of that desultory and 
inefficient mode of warfare on which we have already animadverted. The 
consequence was that the Burmese immediately re-appeared, and having without 
opposition resumed possession of the town, made a daring attack on the pagoda, 
which they completely invested so as to shut up the garrison within its 
Precincts. The first attack was vigorously repulsed, but in a few days After 
second attack of a still more formidable character was made, moa 
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scarcely able to maintain his position, was obliged to make an urgent applica-_4.v. 1802 
tion for speedy reinforcements. The general now did what he ought to have 
done at first, and set out for Pegu with a force of about 1350 men, During his Svcs 
passage up the river he paid the penalty of his former negligence, by the state the britin 
of fearful suspense in which he was kept, while scarcely venturing to hope that p= 
his small garrison had been able to hold out against their numerous and perse- 
vering foes. His intense anxiety was not relieved till he obtained a distant 
view of the pagoda, and ascertained by his telescope that a single individual 
observed upon it was a Madras lascar. The garrison had indeed made a most 
gallant defence, and were justly complimented in a general order expressing 
“admiration of the noble defence of the Pegu pagoda (against a host of enemies) 
made by Major Hill and the brave handful of officers and soldiers under his 
command, for so many days and anxious nights, cut off as they were from the 
succour of their comrades by the works of the enemy in the river, as well as 
by the distant communication with the head-quarters of the army.” It seems 
not to have occurred to the general when penning this order, that he would be 
expected to explain why, when he had it in his power to provide an adequate 
garrison, he left only what he himself calls a “brave handful.” 

On the 20th of December, after receiving intelligence of the capture of A?pasion 
Pegu, the governor-general issued the following proclamation :—* The court 
of Ava having refused to make amends for the injuries and insults which 
British subjects had suffered at the hands of its servants, the Governor-general 
of India in council resolved to exact reparation by force of arms. The forts 
and cities upon the coast were forthwith attacked and captured; the Burmese 
forees have been dispersed wherever they have been met; and the province of 
Pegu is now in the occupation of British troops. The just and moderate 
demands of the government of India have been rejected by the king; the 
ample opportunity that has been afforded him for repairing the injury that was 
done has been disregarded; and the timely submission which alone could have 
been effectual to prevent the dismemberment of his kingdom has been with- 
held. Wherefore, in compensation for the past, and for better security in the 
future, the governor-general in council has resolved, and hereby proclaims, that 
the province of Pegu is now, and shall be henceforth, a portion of the British 
territories in the East. Such Burman troops as may yet remain within the 
province shall be driven out; civil government shall immediately be established; 
and officers shall be appointed to administer the affairs of the several districts. 
‘The governor-general in council hereby calls on the inhabitants of Pegu to 
commit themselves to the authority and to confide securely in the protection 
of the British government, whose power they have seen to be irresistible, and 
whose rule is marked by justice and beneficence. The governor-general in 
council having exacted the reparation he deems sufficient, desires no further, »~ 
conquest in Burmab, and is willing to consent’ that hostilities should cert Fi 
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Av.1ss2, But if the King of Ava shall fail to renew his former relations of friendship 
with the British government, and if he shall recklessly seek to dispute its quiet 
possession of the province it has now declared to be its own, the governor- 
general in council will again put forth the power he holds, and will visit with 
full retribution aggressions which, if they be persisted in, must of necessity 
lead to the total subversion of the Burman state, and to the ruin and exile of 
the king and his race.” 

inayat Owing to the strict blockade of the mouths of the Ivawadi, trade with 

efava the interior was entirely stopped, and provisions rose to famine prices in the 
Burmese capital. The old king, to whose obstinacy the continuance of the war 
was attributable, became in consequence very unpopular, and was, after a 
struggle, ousted from the throne by his brother. Shortly afterwards overtures 
for peace were made, and on the 4th of April, 1853, British and Burmese com- 
missioners met at Prome to arrange the terms. During the conference, which 
lasted nearly two hours, the Burmese commissioners seemed anxious for peace, 
and offered to sign a treaty in accordance with the proclamation annexing 
Pegu, provided the frontier was fixed not at Meeaday, as the British, who had 
taken possession of that place, proposed, but lower down in the vicinity of 
Prome. On application to the governor-general this point was conceded to 
them, but so far from having the desired effect, they receded from their previ- 
ous declarations, and on the 9th of May returned with an answer, to the effect 
that the king could not “assent to any treaty by which a cession of territory 
should be made.” They were of course immediately dismissed, and it seemed 

mess wi 2 if the war was about to rage more fiercely than ever. It happily proved 
otherwise. The objection, it afterwards appeared, was not so much to the 
cession of territory, as to the humiliation of doing it by formal treaty, and the 
king, who was aware of the ruin which awaited him should hostilities be 
recommenced, managed to avert them by addressing a letter to the governor- 
general, in which he virtually granted all that had been asked of him. The 
governor-general accepted this equivalent, and on the 30th of June, 1853, issued 
a notification, proclaiming the restoration of peace. ‘Thus terminated a war 
which, though it proved comparatively barren of brilliant events, added to our 
empire in the East a province containing 40,000 square miles, and a population 
of at least 3,000,000. 

The policy of annexation, which had long been discountenanced by the 
home authorities, on the ground that our Indian empire was already of unwieldy 
magnitude, was once more in the ascendant. It was alleged, indeed, that in 
the cases of the Punjab and Pegn, necessity overruled all questions of policy, 
and no alternative remained but to incorporate them with the British territories, 
since in no other way was it possible to obtain at once compensation for the 
Past. and security for the future. In both wars the British government while 
anxiously desiring peace, had been forced to sp nnn 
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unprovoked aggression, and in inflicting punishment had not exceeded the due ap. 1502. 
measure of retribution, by the extinction of the one kingdom and the dismem- 
berment of the other’ But there were annexations of a different kind, in Annexation 
regard to which the above pleas of necessity and just retribution could not be ““**™ 
urged—annexations made in time of peace, without provocation, and on the 

simple ground that the territories annexed had lapsed to the British govern- 

ment, as the paramount power, by the failure of other heirs. The first case of 
importance in which this principle of annexation was fully avowed and acted 

upon was that of Satara. In a previous part of this work it has been told how 

the Rajahs of Sattara, who were the original, and continued to be recognized 

as the nominal heads of the Mahratta confederacy, had been gradually deprived 

of all real power by their peishwas or prime-ministers, and at last reduced to 

the condition of state prisoners. When the rule of the peishwa was extin- 
guished in 1818, the Marquis of Hastings deemed it expedient to reinvest the 

titular rajah Pertaub Sing with a real sovereignty, and for this purpose 
entered into a treaty with him, by which he himself, his heirs and successors, 

were guaranteed in possession of a territory yielding about £200,000 of revenue. 
Pertaub Sing, for alleged violations of the treaty, was deposed by the British cium. 
government in 1839, and succeeded by his brother, who died in 1848. He left. ttalins wit, 
no issue, but a few hours before his death adopted a boy distantly related to 
him. This adoption having been made in regular form was recognized as 
binding, so far as to give the adopted son all the rights which his adoptive 
father could convey to him, but it was denied that the succession to the raj 
was one of those rights. Sattara, it was said, was a British dependency, and 
adoption could have no validity to carry the succession, until it was sanctioned 
by the paramount power. On this ground the adoption was so far set aside, 
and Sattara was incorporated with the British territories. The principle, to 
which effect was thus given, is laid down in the following terms in a letter of 
the home authorities, dated 24th January, 1849:—‘ That by the general law 
and custom of India, a dependent principality like that of Sattara cannot 
pass to an adopted heir without the consent of the paramount power; that we 
are under no pledge direct or constructive to give such consent, and that the 
general interests committed to our charge are best consulted by withholding it.” 

In the above case of Sattara two questions were considered. Had the British 
government a legal right to seize and appropriate Sattara as a lapsed princi- 
pality? Was it expedient, all circumstances cousidered, to enforce this right? 
Both these questions were answered in the affirmative, and Sattara ceased to 
exist as a separate sovereignty. It is necessary, however, to remember that 
the questions of right and expediency are perfectly distinct, and that cases 
might occur when the one was answered in the affirmative, and the other 
without any inconsistency in the negative. In fact, the very next case which Le 
occurred was of this description. On the 10th of July, 1852, the “ee 
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4.p. 1858, Kerowly, a minor Rajpoot state, whose capital is situated about eighty miles 

south-west of Agra, died without issue, but though he was a mere youth he 
The gover had adopted a son, without applying for the sanction of the British govern- 
ihetrain ment. The governor-general, who appears to have adopted annexation as the 
pee keystone of his policy, was bent on carrying out the precedent established in the 
orKemwly. case of Sattara, and would have at once proceeded to extinguish the raj, as a 
dependency which had lapsed to the paramount power by the failure of heirs, 
though he at the same time freely admitted “that the continuance of the raj 
would be a measure calculated to reassure and conciliate the good-will of the 
states of Rajpootana.” Fortunately, in this instance the directors took a safer 
and we think a far more equitable course, and on the 26th of J: anuary, 1853, 
announced their decision that the succession of the adopted son should be 
sustained. They had not, they said, abandoned the principle established in the 
case of Sattara, but they saw “a marked distinction between the cases,” Sattara 
being “‘a creation and gift of the British government, whilst Kerowly is one of 
the oldest of the Rajpoot states, which has been under the rule of its native 
princes from a period long anterior to the British power in India. It stands 
to us only in the relation of a protected ally, and perhaps there is no part of 
India where it is less desirable, except on the strongest grounds, to substitute 
our government, for that of the native rulers.” 

The next case in which the question was raised was that of Jhansi, a 
territory in the north-west of Bundeleund, with an area of about 2600 square 
miles, and a population exceeding 250,000. This small Bundela state was 
tributary to the peishwa, and of course, when all his rights were forfeited, 
became tributary to the British government. At this time it was held by 
Sheo Row Bhao, with the title of soubahdar, but as he had claims to favour 
in return for important services which he had rendered during the Mahratta 
war, the inferior right implied by his title was overlooked, and a treaty was 
entered into, by which at his special request the right of succession was “con- 
firmed in perpetuity” to Row Ram Chund his grandson. Accordingly, by the 
second article, the British government, with a view to confirm the fidelity and 
attachment of the government of Jhansi, “consents to acknowledge, and hereby 
constitutes Row Ram Chund, his heirs and successors, hereditary rulers of 
the territory,” &. Row Ram Chund, who succeeded under this treaty, was 
Permitted in 1832 to exchange the title of soubahdar for that of rajab, and 
held the government till 1835, when he died without issue. A competition for 
the succession then arose, and was decided by the British government in favour 
of Row Rugonath, a son of Sheo Row Bhao, and consequently uncle of the late 
tajah. Row Rugonath, who was a leper, and so incompetent to rule that the 
British agent in Bundelcund was obliged to assume the administration, died in 
1838. Like his predecessor he left no issue, and after another pear 
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Sheo Row Bhao, was preferred. For a time after his succession the British .p.1854 
agent continued to administer the government, and the revenue, which previous — “ 
misrule had greatly diminished, began to flourish. At last, in 1843, an arrange- Anaiati 
ment was made which restored the native administration, and Baba Gunghadar “ 
Row continued to rule till his death, on the 21st of November, 1853. As he 
too left no issue, the question of succession was once more raised, though under 
a new form. The whole male line of Sheo Row Bhao was extinct, but 
Gunghadar Row had endeavoured to secure a nominal succession to his family, 
by adopting a distant relation the very day before he died. The principle 
adopted in the Sattara case was obviously applicable here, and the governor- 
general lodged a minute, in which he declared his opinion that the territory of 
Jhansi had lapsed to the British government, and “should be retained by it 
equally in accordance with right and with sound policy.” His council having 
concurred in this opinion, he proceeded to act upon it, and on the 4th of March, 
1854, announced the decision to the home authorities in the following terms:— 
“The chief of the state of Jhansi, which was created by the British govern- 
ment a tributary and dependent principality, adopted a son the day before his 
death. We have decided in accordance with a precedent in the case of this 
same state, that this adoption should not be recognized as conferring any right 
to succeed to the rule of the principality, ond that as the chief has left no 
descendants, and no descendants of any preceding chief of this state are in 
existence, the state has lapsed to the British government.” These views were 
not allowed to pass without contradiction, for the widow of the late chief, who 
would have been entitled to the regency during the adopted son’s minority. 
presented a khwreeta or petition, in which she argued with some plausibility 
that the original Persian terms interpreted “heirs and successors,” meant not 
merely “heirs of the body or collateral heirs,” but “successors in general,” and 
properly implied that “any party whom he (the chief) adopted as his son, to 
perform the funeral rites over his body, necessary to insure beatitude in a future 
world, would be acknowledged by the British government as his successor, 
and one through whom the name and interests of the family might be 
preserved.” This reasoning proved unavailing, and as soon as the sanction of 
the home authorities was obtained, Jhansi shared the fate of Sattara, and was 
erased from the list of native states. 

The principle of annexation through failure of heirs, thus sanctioned and Naspeer. 
practically acted upon for the second time, was now destined to be exemplified 
on a much more extensive scale, and to extinguish the largest of the then 
existing Mahratta states. Ragojee Bhonsla, the Rajah of Berar, or as he was 
frequently designated from his capital, Rajah of Nagpoor, died on the 11th of 
December, 1853. He left neither issue nor collateral heirs, and had not even 
attempted to supply their place by adoption, so that the question of lapsing 
was for the first time raised in its simplest and purest form. The succession ~~ aA 
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A.D. 1861, was regulated by a “‘treaty of perpetual friendship and alliance,” entered into in 

1826, by which the British government, after stipulating for various advan- 

Annexation tages, including a large tract of territory, guaranteed “the rest of the dominions 

OC NMED. OF the Nagpoor state to Ragojee Bhonsla, his heirs and successors” At the 
date of this treaty Ragojee Bhonsla, who had just attained majority, assumed 
the actual administration, but he had been the recognized ruler since 1817, 
when, though only maternally descended from the Ragojee who originally 
founded the state, the British government conferred the sovereignty upon him 
instead of Appa Sahib, who had forfeited it by treachery and rebellion. In 
this case, therefore, the claim of the British government to the “paramount 
power” could not be questioned, and accordingly the governor-general, true to 
his annexation policy, recorded his opinion “that by the death of the Rajah of 
Nagpoor, without any heir whatever, the possession of his territories has reverted 
to the British government which gave them; and further, that the possessions 
thus regained should not again be given away, since their alienation a second 
time is called for by no obligation of justice or equity, and is forbidden by 
every consideration of sound policy.” His lordship’s language, though open to 
criticism, is moderate compared with that of a member of council, who, in his 
minute on the subject, is extravagant enough to defend the annexation policy, 
on the ground of its being divinely decreed. “So far as we can foresee the 
ultimate destiny of this great empire,” says Mr. Dorrin, “its entire possession 
must infallibly be consolidated in the hands of Great Britain. ‘Thoroughly 
believing in this dispensation of Providence, I cannot coincide in any view 
which shall have for its object the maintenance of native rule against the 
progress of events which throws undisputed power into our possession.” 

Oude, The last and crowning act of annexation was that of the kingdom of Oude. 
As it proceeded on grounds entirely different from those which have been 
already mentioned, and divided the opinions of the highest authorities, some 
applauding it as a master-stroke of policy, while others condemned it as a gross 
breach of public faith, it will be proper to consider it with some care. About 1760, 
when the Mogul empire was falling to ruins, Shujah-u-Dowlah, who was its heredi- 
tary vizier, and also held the soubah of Oude, seized upon the latter, and became, 
though still professing a nominal allegiance to the emperor, an independent sove- 
reign. He shortly afterwards made common cause with Meer Cossim, the — 
deposed Nabob of Bengal, but being signally defeated by the forces of the Com- 
pany, was glad to submit to a treaty which only deprived him of the districts of 4 
Allababad and Corah, and left him undisputed master of all his other territories 
In 1768, the Company having reason to believe that he was meditating the 
recovery of what he had lost, bound him by another treaty not to maintain ® 
larger number of troops than 35,000. In 1773 he entered into the arrange 
ments which have left a stain on the memory of Warren Hastings, and 
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ing the Rohillas, On his death in 1775, Shujah-u-Dowlah was succeeded by a.p. 1810. 
Asoff-u-Dowlah, and the Company, taking advantage of his position, obtained — 
the cession of several districts, and in return for these and the payment of a rany reis- 
subsidiary force engaged “to defend the soubah of Oude at all times.” By Ou” 
subsequent arrangements the sum payable as subsidy was fixed successively at 
£500,000, £555,000, and £700,000, and at last in 1801, Sadat Ali, then nabob, 

was induced or rather compelled to enter into a treaty by which he ceded one 

half of his whole territory in perpetuity as a substitute for the pecuniary 
subsidy, and the Company, in return for the territories thus ceded, yielding a 
revenue of more than £1,500,000, became bound to defend him from all foreign 

and domestic enemies. The ceded territories were declared to be in lieu of all 

former subsidies, and demands of every kind for the maintenance of troops in 

Oude, whether to repel foreign foes or to suppress occasional internal disturb- 
ances or rebellions; but in order somewhat to modify the extent of this obliga- 

tion, the nabob, while guaranteed in the possession and sole administration of 

his dominions, engaged to limit his own troops to a fixed number, to administer 

the government in such a manner as would be conducive to the prosperity and 
calculated to secure the lives and property of his subjects, and moreover to 

consult and act in conformity with the advice of the British government. 

Sadat Ali availed himself to the full extent of the obligations undertaken by 

the Company, and so carefully husbanded his revenue, though now reduced to 

one half of its former amount, that at his death in 1814 the treasury, which was 

* empty on his accession, contained the large sum of £14,000,000, 

Though the government of Oude under Sadat Ali was ably administered, ae 
repeated instances occurred in which the obligation to employ British troops tite ofking 
in the suppression of rebellion and disorder could not be performed without 
countenancing oppression and injustice, and the resident had therefore been 
instructed not to afford military aid until he was satisfied that the occasion 
justified ic. The task thus thrown upon him was, however, of too vague and 
extensive a nature to be adequately performed, and mutual complaints disturbing 
the harmonious co-operation of the two governments ensued. These necessarily 
increased under Sadat Ali’s son and successor, Ghazee-u-din, a mere imbecile 
and debauchee, who left the government to an unscrupulous minister, and 
squandered its revenues among worthless favourites. For a time indeed the 
British government was scarcely in a position to remonstrate with much effect. 

Its financial difficulties had made it draw largely on the accumulations of the 
late nabob, and becoming debtor to Ghazee-u-din by three successive loans of 
£1,000,000 each, of which only one had been repaid, not in money, but 
by the cession of a tract of country conquered from Nepaul, it could not well 
take high ground with its creditor. On the contrary, a new honour was con- 
ferred upon him in 1819, when at the suggestion of the governor-general, and , . 
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4.0 ist. Delhi, and placed himself on a footing of equality with the Mogul, by assuming 
"the title of king. But while instructing the resident that the British troops 
alee were to be actively and energetically employed in the Oude territory in cases 
Oudeand of real internal commotion and disorder, the governor-general in council did 
ents: not lose sight of the reciprocal obligation on the part of the king not to 
require their interference without a just cause, and therefore, on the 22d of 
July, 1825, wrote as follows:-——“This principle which has often been declared 
and acted upon during successive governments, must still be firmly asserted, and 
resolutely adhered to; and the resident must consider it to be a positive and 
indispensable obligation of his public duty to refuse the aid of British troops until 
he shall have satisfied himself on good and sufficient grounds (to be reported in 
each case as soon as practicable, and when the exigency of the case may admit 
of it, before the troops are actually employed), that they are not to be employed 
but in support of just and legitimate demands.” Ghazee-u-din and his minister, 
when thus precluded from employing British troops in the perpetration of 
injustice, took the matter into their own hands, and disregarding the obligations 
of the treaty added so largely to the native army that it amounted to 60,000 
men of all arms. 
breaks Ghazee-u-din was succeeded in 1827 by his son Nuseer-u-din, who imitated 
wince. his reckless course, and kept up his large army, of which nearly two-thirds 
were entirely without discipline, and the remaining third, though accounted 
regulars, were so only in name, being badly trained, paid, clothed, armed, and 
accoutred, and placed for the most part under idle, incompetent, and corrupt ~ 
commanders. Abuses thus rose to such a height that in January, 1831, Lord 
William Bentinck, in a conference with the king, distinctly warned him of his 
determination to make a strong representation to the authorities in England, 
on the subject of the misrule prevailing in Oude, and solicit their sanction to 
the adoption of specific measures, even to the length of assuming the direct 
administration of the country, if the evils were not corrected in the interim. 
The personal warning having passed unheeded, the governor-general renewed 
it in the following year by a letter, in which he says:—“I do not use this 
language of strong remonstrance withont manifest necessity. On former occa- 
sions the language of expostulation has been frequently used towards you with 
reference to the abuses of your government, and as yet nothing serious has 
befallen you. I beseech you however not to suffer yourself to be deceived into 
a false security. I might adduce sufficient proof that such security would be 
fallacious, but I am unwilling to wound your majesty’s feelings.” ‘These warm 
ings passed unheeded, but in 1837, when Nuseer-w-din died without issue, and 
was succeeded by his uncle Mahomed Ali, advantage was taken of a new reign 
to place the relations between the two governments on a more definite footing: 
‘With this view, a treaty was concluded, by which provision was made pala 
inereased free to be placed more immediately under British control, and 
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expressly stipulated, not only that the king should exert himself in concert 4.. 1802. 
with the resident to remedy the existing defects of his government, but that in 
the event of his neglect to do so, and a consequent continuance of misrule, the conaition 
British government would have right to appoint its own officers to the manage- pbs) 
ment of all portions of the Oude territory in whith such misrule might have 
occurred, and to continue such management for so long a period as it might 
deem necessary. In this case a true and faithful account of the receipts and 
expenditure of the assumed territories was to be rendered to his majesty, any 
surplus remaining after defraying all charges was to be paid into his treasury, 
and native institutions and forms of administration were to be maintained so 
far as possible, so as to facilitate the restoration of the assumed territories to 
his majesty when the proper period for such restoration should arrive. 

Owing to the Afghan war and the military operations subsequently under- 
taken or contemplated by Lord Ellenborough, the increase of troops, which the 
British government had undertaken by the above treaty to maintain in Oude 
at its own expense, to the estimated amount of sixteen lacs a year, did not take 
place. To this failure on our part, the misrule which continued to prevail !craing 
in Oude was probably in some degree attributable; but the whole blame was fathead 
thrown on the profligate court and equally profligate ministers, who certainly bce 
seemed determined by their gross misconduct to justify the harshest measures 
that could be adopted against them. Still no decisive steps were taken, and 
though the abuses became every day more clamant, the British government 
was so much occupied otherwise, or so reluctant to act, that the throne of Oude 
was twice vacated by death and reoceupied before the final crisis came. In 
1842 Mahomed Ali was succeeded by his son Soorya Jah, and he again, in 
February, 1847, by his son Wajid Ali Shah. The latter was by no means 
deficient in natural talents, but his indolence and low tastes rendered them of 
no avail, and the government fell entirely into the hands of worthless favourites. 
In the very first year of bis reign, before its iniquities were fully developed, the 
governor-general, Lord Hardinge, visited Lucknow, and in a conference with the 
king caused a memorandum, prepared for the occasion, to be read and carefully 
explained to him. This document, after recapitulating the treaties which had 
been made with his predecessors, and showing how the British government, 
being both entitled and bound by them “to interfere if necessary for the purpose 
of securing good government in Oude,” could not permit “the continuation of 
any flagrant system of mismanagement” without becoming a participator in it, 
concluded as follows :—If his majesty cordially enters into the plan suggested 
by the governor-general for the improvement of his administration, he may have 
the satisfaction within the period specified of two years of checking and eradi- 
cating the worst abuses, and at the same time of maintaining his own 
sovereignty and the native institutions of his kingdom unimpaired; but if he, .. 
does not, if he takes a vacillating course, and fail by refusing to act hee 
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governor-general’s advice, he is aware of the other alternative and the conse- 
quences. It must then be manifest to the whole world that, whatever may 
happen, the king has received a friendly and timely warning.” 

In the above memorandum a respite of two years was allowed, and when 
these elapsed, though no symptom of improvement appeared, the governor- 
general (Lord Dalhousie) deemed it necessary, before taking the final and 
irrevocable step, that General Sir W. H. Sleeman, the resident, should make 
a tour throughout the country and ascertain its actual state by personal inspee- 
tion, This tour, made in 1849 50, and since published, completely established 
the worst that had been alleged against the King of Oude and his creatures, 
and made it clear that the British government could not, without loss of character, 
refrain from interference. The substance of the resident's report is thus given 
in a letter which he addressed to the governor-general in 1852:—“No part of 
the people of Oude are more anxious for the interposition of our government 
than the members of the royal family ; for there is really no portion more 
helpless and oppressed; none of them ean ever approach the king, who is 
surrounded exclusively by eunuchs, fiddlers, and poetasters, worse than either, 
and the minister and his creatures, who are worse than all. They appropriate 
at least one half of the revenues of the country to themselves, and employ 
nothing but knaves of the very worst kind in the administration. ‘The king is 
a crazy imbecile, who is led about by these people like a child, and made to do 
whatever they wish him to do, and to give whatever orders may best suit their 
private interests. At present the most powerful of the favourites are Decanut« 
od-Doula and Hussein-od-Doula, two eunuchs; Anees-od-Doula, and Mosahib- 
od-Doula, two fiddlers; two poetasters, and the minister and his creatures ‘The 
minister could not stand a moment without the eunuchs, fiddlers, and poets, 
and he is obliged to acquiesce in all the orders given by the king for their 
benefit. The fiddlers have control over the administration of civil justice; the 
eunuchs over that of criminal justice, public buildings, &e. The minister has 
the land revenue; and all are making enormous fortunes.” After adverting to 
what he conceived to be the proper remedy, Sir W. Sleeman continued thus:— 
“What the people want, and most earnestly pray for, is that our government 
should take upon itself the responsibility of governing them well and perman- 
ently. All classes, save the knaves who now surround and govern the king, 
earnestly pray for this—the educated classes, because they would then have @ 
chance of respectable employment, which none of them now have ; the middle 
classes, because they find no protection or encouragement, and no hope that 
their children will be permitted to inherit the property they may leave, not 
invested in our government securities; and the humbler classes, because they 
are now abandoned to the merciless rapacity of the starving troops and other 
public establishments, and of the landholders driven or invited into rel 
by the present state of misrule. There is not, I believe, another 
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in India so entirely opposed to the best interests and most earnest wishes of a.0. 1882, 
the people as that of Oude now is; at least I have never seen or read of one. 
People of all classes have become utterly weary of it.” 

‘Though the necessity of interference was allowed on all hands to be urgent, Desert 
the attention of the government was so much engrossed by the protracted annex oud 
hostilities in Burmab, and preparations for a new war, in which an open 25+ 
rupture with Persia, originating in a diplomatic squabble, had involved us, 
that two years more were allowed to pass away before the final step was 
taken. The governor-general, whose term of office was about to expire, was 
well aware of the difficulties with which the question was beset, and might 
have evaded responsibility by leaving it as a legacy to his successor. He was 
far too manly to adopt such a course, and therefore intimated to the directors 
that though the state of his health made an early departure from India 
absolutely necessary, he would remain if they desired it, and give practical 
effect to their decision in regard to Oude. This offer was gladly accepted by 
the home authorities, who having decided on assuming the government of the 
country, left him a large discretionary power as to the mode of procedure. In 
this, we cannot help thinking, he was more than unfortunate. Annexation 
involving the absolute extinction of Oude as a native government, and the 
nullification of all subsisting treaties with it, was decreed by a simple fiat, and 
then announced to the world by a public proclamation. Neither in this docu- 
ment nor in the instructions given to Colonel Outram, the resident, can we 
discover anything but a series of laboured attempts to disguise a gross breach 
of national faith. According to the account given, all the relations and mutual 
obligations of the two governments were regulated by the treaties of 1801 and 
1837. By the former treaty the British government obtained the perpetual pees tie 
cession of one half of the Oude territory, for undertaking to defend the other quationes 
half from all foreign and domestic enemies, and the Oude government was 
taken bound to establish a reformed system of administration, and act in con- 
formity to the counsel of the Company’s officers; by the latter treaty it was 
stipulated that in the event of a reformed administration not being established, 
the British government might enter into possession of disturbed districts, and 
continue to administer them till they could be satisfactorily restored, any 
surplus revenue arising being, in the meantime, paid into the Oude treasury. 

It is impossible to see how anything contained in either of these treaties could 
countenance annexation. The one bound the government of Oude to reform its 
administration, and the other defined and fixed the penalty to be inflicted in 

the event of its failing todo so. When the treaty of 1837 was framed, there 

‘was no idea of annexation, and an important point was understood to be gained 

when, by the insertion of a penalty, means were provided for giving gradual 

effect to the vague promise of the treaty of 1801. Now, however, when Pi 
annexation was to be resorted to, the treaty of 1837 was found to Present Pe ‘Ay 
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4.p. 1852, serious obstacle. Its very definiteness would not allow any other penalty than 
that which it prescribed to be exacted, and therefore if annexation was to be 
Question. persisted in, it became absolutely necessary to hold that the treaty of 1837 was 
inane not binding. The means employed for this purpose were certainly very jesuitical 
oui. The King of Oude, on whom the treaty was in a manner forced, had subscribed 
it with great reluctance, the governor-general had ratified it, and nothing 
occurred to, throw the least suspicion on its validity. On the contrary, Lord 
Auckland, under whose government it was concluded, referred to it in 1839, in 
a friendly’ letter’ addressed to the King of Oude, as “the recent treaty of 11th 
September, 1837,” and after complimenting him on having, “in comparison with 
times /past, greatly improved the kingdom,” conveyed to him the gratifying 
intelligence that he had in consequence been authorized by the court of 
directors, if he thought it “advisable for the present,” to relieve his majesty 
“from part of the clause of the treaty alluded to, by which clause expense is 
laid upon your majesty.” This clause exacted from the king an annual 
payment of £160,000 for an additional subsidiary force, but the directors consi- 
dering that one half of the territory of Oude had been ceded to them under 
the express condition that such force was to be maintained at their own sole 
expense, were ashamed to enforee the payment, and therefore remitted it, In 
all other respects, however, the treaty remained in full force, and even the 
extortionate clause demanding double payment having been remitted only 
Views ot “for the present,” might at any future period be revived. Such was evidently 
governon- the understanding of Lord Auckland. It was also that of his two immediate 
sewn: “successors. Lord Ellenborough, when the question was put to him, declared 
that the home authorities did “not disallow the whole of the treaty of 1837, 
but only that portion of it which related to the payment, by the King of Oude 
of £160,000 for a military establishment of British officers.” Lord Hardinge, 
when in 1847 he threatened the King of Oude with the penalty to which he 
should subject himself by failing to reform his administration, at once referred 
to and recognized the validity of the treaty of 1837, since in no other treaty is 
there any mention of the kind of penalty obviously intended. The thing is s 
clear that it is scarcely necessary to add the testimony of Lord Broughton, who 
4s president of the Board of Control at the time must have known the fact. 
“My impression,” he says, “certainly is that the treaty of 1837 was ratified by 
government at home, after the disallowance referred to; the whole treaty was 
not disallowed, but only one portion of it.” 

After reading the above cumulative evidence as to the validity of the treaty 
of 1887, one is startled on turning to the governor-general's instructions to 
Colonel Outram, and finding such passages as the following:—“It is very 
Probable that the king in the course of the discussions which will take place 
with the resident may refer to the treaty negotiated with his predecessor 
year 1837. The resident is aware that the treaty was not continued i 7 
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having been annulled by the court of directors as soon as it was received in .v. iss. 
England. The resident is further aware, that, although the King of Oude was 
informed at that time that certain provisions of the treaty of 1837 respecting curio 
an increased military force would not be carried into effect, the entire abroga- ti", 
tion of the treaty by the court of directors was never communicated to his {wtation 
majesty. The effect of this reserve and want of full communication is felt to ‘eof 
be embarrassing to-day. It is the more embarrassing that the cancelled instru- 
ment was still included in a volume of treaties which was published in 1845 
by the authority of government. There is no better way of encountering the 
difficulty than by meeting it full in the face.” And how was this to be done? 
Simply, we would say, by admitting that the government stood committed to 
the treaty, and could not recede from it without a breach of faith. Unfortu- 
nately the governor-general took a very different view, and wrote as follows: 
“Tf the king should allude to the treaty of 1837, and should ask why, if 
further measures are necessary in relation to the administration of Oude, the 
large powers which are given to the British government by the said treaty 
should not be put in force, his majesty must be informed that the treaty has . 
had no existence since it was communicated to the court of directors, by whom 
it was wholly annulled. His majesty will be reminded that the court of 

~ Lucknow was informed at the time that certain articles of the treaty of 1837, 
Ly which the payment of an additional military foree was imposed upon the 
king, were to be set aside.” “It must be presumed that it was not thought 
necessary at that time to make any communication to his majesty regarding 
those articles of the treaty which were not of immediate operation, and that a 
subsequent communication was inadvertently neglected. The resident will be 
at liberty to state that the governor-general in council regrets that any such 
neglect should have taken place even inadvertently.” Such was the mode in 
which it was proposed to “meet the difficulty full in the face,” and we can now 
only wonder how it could have been supposed possible to do so by a method so 
unworthy. 

Having managed more dexterously than honourably to escape from the fear - 
obligations of the treaty of 1837, it only remained to deal with that of 1801. ota forma 
But here new difficulties arose. By that treaty the government of Oude, in on 
return for the cession of half its territories, obtained a guarantee free of expense 
against all foreign and domestic enemies, and engaged to reform its adminis- 
tration in accordance with the advice of the Company's officers. This engage- 
ment it certainly did not fulfil. It did not reform its administration, and so 
far from listening to the advice of the Company's officers, turned a deaf ear to 
repeated and earnest remonstrances. This, as a palpable violation of the treaty, 
gave the British government the option of either declaring the treaty itself at 
an end, or of insisting on the faithful performance of its obligations. If the Ts 
former alternative were adopted, matters would return to their original footing, uh 
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p.1sse. the British government simply withdrawing its guarantee and giving back the 


territories obtained in return for it; if the latter alternative were adopted, the 


Annexation _King of Oude might have been compelled by force of arms, if more peaceful 


of Oude, - 


Lord Dat 
housie's 


tion, 


means proved unavailing, to perform to the very letter everything to which 
the treaty bound him. This, however, was the utmost extent to which British 
interference could be legitimately carried, and gives no countenance at all 
to the extreme measure of annexation. After declaring the treaty of 1801 to 
be at an end, the British government had no right whatever to interfere with 
Oude any further than might be necessary in order to preserve tranquillity 
beyond its own frontier, and therefore, when instead of contenting itself with 
such precautions, it proceeded by a kind of cowp de main to seize the kingdom 
of Oude and incorporate it with its own territories, it pursued a policy which 
wherever exemplified, whether in Europe or in Asia, cannot be too severely 
reprobated. It deserved not to prosper, and in this particular case, so far as 
subsequent events yet to be detailed entitle us to judge, it did not prosper. 
After annexation had been finally resolved, and all attempts to obtain the 


- king's consent to it had, as must have been foreseen, proved unavailing, the 


deed was executed in defiance of him, and published to the world by a procla- 
clamation which, like the deed itself, will not bear criticism. 
‘The remarks already made render it unnecessary to dissect this proclamation, 


prooama- and show how, with all its boldness of assertion and special pleading, it com- 


pletely failed to justify the extirpation of the kingdom of Oude. During fifty 
years its sovereigns had not only remained faithful to the British alliance, but 
had again and again come forward in periods of the greatest emergency, and 
by liberal loans replenished the exhausted treasury of the Company. To 
abandon such an ally might have been taxed as ingratitude, but to take advan- 
tage of his weakness to strip him of his territories was an act for which, unless 
it was dictated by stern necessity, there is no excuse. Despicable as the 
government of Oude undoubtedly was, its inhabitants, for whose behoof alone 
we professed to interfere, made no application to us for that purpose, and so 
far from welcoming us as deliverers, united almost as one man in regarding us 
as invaders and unprincipled spoliators. All our professed anxiety for their 
prosperity and happiness they scouted as mere pretence, and ascribed the loss 
of their native independence to an unbounded ambition to extend our already” 
overgrown empire by any means, however unscrupulous. In course of time; 
when the full benefits of our rule shall have been experienced, they may arrive 
at a different conclusion, but certainly the first effects of the annexation of 
Oude was to gain us a province at a serious loss of national character. Were it 
necessary, therefore, to test the merits of Lord Dalhousie’s administration by his 
annexation policy, particularly as exemplified in its last and crowning act, it 
would be impossible to refrain from using strong terms of censure. Fortu- 
nately, he had merits of another kind which gave him wen pace 
na 
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Indian administrators, and entitle him to the gratitude of his country. Even a.. 180s. 
in regard to his annexations, it must be remembered that. they were not all _ 
effected by questionable means. At least two of them—the Punjab and Pegu— Merits ot 
were legitimate conquests made in wars which the unprovoked aggressions fae 
of the Sikhs and Burmese had rendered inevitable. The admirable adminis- “!%i"*** 
tration of the former of these provinces, carried on under his lordship’s auspices, 

is one of the greatest glories of his government. His other merits cannot be 


better summed up than in the following extract from an article in the Times :— 





“He could point to railways planned on an enormous scale, and partly com- 
menced: to 4000 miles of electric telegraph spread over India, at an expense of 
little more than £50 ja mile; to 2000 miles of road bridged and metalled, near the 
whole distance from Caleutta to Peshawer; to the opening of the Ganges canal, 
the largest of the kind in the world; to the progress of the Punjab canal, and of 
many other important works of irrigation all over India; as well as to the 
re-organization of an official department of public works. Keeping equal pace 
with these public works, he could refer to the postal system, which he intro- 
duced in imitation of that of Rowland Hill, whereby a letter from Peshawer to 
Cape Comorin, or from Assam to Kurrachee, is conveyed for }d., or yyth of the 
old charge; to the improved training ordained for the civil service, covenanted 
and uncovenanted ; to the improvement of education and prison discipline ; to the 
organization of the legislative council; to the reforms which it had decreed, 
such as permitting Hindoo widows to marry again, and relieving all persons 
from the risk of forfeiting property by a change of religion.” As the Marquis 
of Dalhousie was only forty-four years of age when he quitted India, on the 
6th of March, 1856, it was hoped that he had then only performed the first act 
of the brilliant career for which his talents and virtues so admirably fitted him. 
He foreboded otherwise, and in replying to a parting address from the inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta, thus gave utterance to. his feelings: “I have played out my 
part; and while I feel that in my case the principal act in the drama of my 
life is ended, I shall be content if the curtain should drop now on my public 
career.” The words were almost prophetic, for he only returned with a broken 
constitution to linger out a few years and die. This melancholy event took 
place on the 19th of December, 1860. 

Before closing the narrative of Lord Dalhousie’s administration, some Change in 
account must be given of an important change which was made in the consti- tniwortue 
tution of the Company. The act which regulated it being fixed to expire on °™""* 
the 30th of April, 1854, it was deemed necessary to anticipate that event by 
new legislation, and accordingly, on the 20th of August, 1853, an act (16 and 
17 Viet. c. 95) was passed, by which, until parliament should otherwise provide, 
all the territories then in the possession and under the government of the East 
India Company were to continue under such government in trust for her Le 
majesty. As the act was avowedly temporary, and only remained in force for, yah 
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"av.isa. a very short period, it will be sufficient, instead of giving an analysis of its _ 
contents, to mention its two most important provisions—the one by which the 
oe number of directors was reduced from twenty-four to eighteen, of whom — 
tationotthe twelve only were to be elected by the proprietors, and six to be nominated by. 
* her majesty—and the other by which the appointments to the civil se 

and those of assistant-surgeon in India, were withdrawn from the di 

and thrown open to public competition. 
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FROM THE SEPOY MUTINY TO THE PRESENT TIME 


CHAPTER L 


Lord Canning governor-general—Mutinous spirit prevalent among the Bengal sepoys—Objection to 
greased cartridges—Mutiny at Berhampoor—Precautionary measures adopted by government— 

Disbandment of the 19th and 34th native regiments at Barrackpoor—Indications of a wide- 

spread conspiracy—Proclamation of the governor general—Massacres at Meerut and Delhi. 








SHEN Lord Canning, on the 29th of February, 1856, 

F commenced his administration, a period of tranquillity 
was confidently predicted. The Burmese and Sikh wars 
having been brought to a successful termination, no 
native power either within the limits or beyond the 
frontiers of India seemed able or disposed to involve it 
once more in open hostilities. There was, however, cause for 
serious apprehension. Mutiny had repeatedly broken out in the 
native army, and the measures of repression resorted to had rather 
evaded the danger than fairly met and extinguished it. During the 
first Burmese war disaffection was general among the sepoys of Bengal who 
were ordered to serve in it, and was not only indicated by numerous deser- 
tions, but openly manifested by positive and combined refusals to obey the 
order to embark. On this occasion one wholesome measure of severity 
overawed the disaffected, but the spirit which animated the mutineers was 
by no means exorcised. In 1850, when Sir Charles Napier was commander- 
in-chief, disaffection, produced by the rejection of a claim to increase of pay 
during service in the Punjab, was so widely spread that that distinguished 
officer did not hesitate to denounce a large portion of the Bengal native army 
as mutinous, and ever after took credit. to himself for having, by the vigorous 
measures he adopted, prevented a sepoy revolt which might have proved fatal 
to our Indian empire. It is true that he was then defending himself against 
the charge of having by these very measures exceeded his powers, and there 
is hence ground to suspect that his language was somewhat exaggerated. 
Still, however, there cannot be a doubt that the danger which he apprehended 
was by no means imaginary, and that he had even succeeded in tracing it to 
its true cause. The sepoys of Bengal, consisting in a large proportion of 
Brahmins and Rajpoots, whose high caste enabled them io exercise a prepon- 
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derating influence over their comrades, had become convinced that their services 
could not be dispensed with, and that the fate of our Indian empire was conse- 
quently in their hands. They had only to combine and present a united front 
in order to intimidate the government; and, if necessary, coerce it into com- 
pliance with their demands. Combination had accordingly become a kind of 
watchword among them, and every subject which affected their interests was 
discussed and agitated as a common cause. Hence, when the question of 
increased pay arose, the language of some of the sepoys of the 32d native 
infantry is said to have been, “We shall 
wait till three or four regiments come up, 
and whatever they do we will do also.” 
Ina similar spirit a Bralimin soldier, when 
his commanding officer, disgusted with 
sepoy grumblings, exclaimed, “For shame! 
you pretend to be soldiers: were I the 
general I would dismiss you from the 
army;” ventured to reply, “If you did, 
you would get no more; we would stop 
them; and where would you be then?” 
Sir Charles Napier met the danger with 
characteristic decision when he supplied 
= the place of a sepoy regiment disbanded 
Ton Caxstso.—Prom a photograph by Mayall. for mutiny by one of Ghoorkas, and pro- 
posed to give the sepoys a practical proof 
that their services were not indispensable, by showing how easily their place 
could be supplied. Unfortunately he was not seconded either by the Indian 
or the home authorities, and matters remained on the same unsatisfactory 
footing as before. But though the fact of sepoy disaffection was virtually 
ignored, its existence was not denied. Even Lord Dalhousie, while he declined 
to sanction the decisive measures which the commander-in-chief recommended, 
frankly admitted that “the sepoy has been overpetted and overpaid of late; 
and has been led on by the government itself into the entertainment of expec- 
tations, and the manifestation of a feeling which he never held in former 
times;” and used a language of still more ominous import, when, in replying 
on the eve of his departure from India to the address of the inhabitants of 
Caleutta, he reminded them “how cruel violence, worse than all the excesses 
of war, may be suddenly committed by men who, to the very day on which 
they broke out in their frenzy of blood, have been regarded as a simple, harm 
less, and timid race, not by the government alone, but even by those ese 
knew them best, were dwelling among them, and were their earliest victims’ 
‘The danger thus pointed out, and proved to exist both by overt-acts of mutiny 
and indications of wide-spread disaffection, though it Toa have gee 
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certainly did not produce new measures of precaution, and the Indian govern- 4.p. 150. 
ment continued to slumber on, and to receive the congratulations of the 
directors on the general tranquillity which prevailed even in Oude, where, if Accidental 
anywhere, disturbance and revolt might have been apprehended as natural ares 
results of the annexation policy. At the same time, from causes over which {”"" 
neither the directors nor the Indian authorities had any control, the number of 
European troops usually allotted to the Bengal presidency had been greatly 
diminished. Two regiments of horse, withdrawn to the Crimea during the 
Russian war, had not been replaced; four regiments of infantry, and the greater 
part of the 14th dragoons, had been called away to serve in the war which had 
suddenly broken out in Persia; anda large proportion of the remainder were 
stationed far in the north-west to maintain tranquillity in the Punjab, where 
it was not unreasonably, though, as it afterwards appeared, erroneously believed, 
that a large military force was necessary in order to curb and overawe the newly 
subjugated Sikhs. To this imaginary danger government had turned an anxious 
eye, and in providing against it had so bared the other stations of their proper 
complement of European troops, that Oude, swarming with discontented chiefs 
and disbanded soldiers, backed by a hostile population, was guarded only by a 
single regiment; while Delhi, notoriously the centre of Mahometan intrigue, 
was still more scantily provided, its immense magazine of military stores being 
committed entirely to the charge of native troops. Such a disregard of the prem. 
plainest dictates of prudence looks almost like judicial blindness, For a long: government. 
series of years almost every man who earned a name for himself in the civil or 
military service of the East India Company had lifted a warning voice, and 
called attention to the precarious tenure by which its possessions were held; 
subsequent events had shown that such fears were not unfounded, and that 
causes were at work which threatened to realize their worst forebodings; but, 
as if the frequency of alarm had weakened the impression produced by it, the 
crisis was permitted to approach, and when it actually arrived, found the gov- 
ernment totally unprepared to meet it. The fearful disasters which followed 
must now be narrated. This, the latest portion of Indian history, is also in 
many respects the most eventful; and must therefore be given with some 
minuteness of detail, care, however, being taken to relieve the record of sepoy 
atrocities by placing them in contrast with deeds of British heroism, at once 
more numerous and more illustrious than were ever before exhibited on so large 
a field and within so short a time. 

The British rule in India never has been, and, it is to be feared, never will 
be popular. Though far more beneficent than that of preceding conquerors and 
of the existing native princes, it is the rule of aliens in blood, in manners, and 
in religion; and is therefore submitted to as a galling yoke, to be endured so 
long as there is no hope of being able to shake it off, but not a day longer. | 
Accordingly, when the native army had deluded itself into the belief that ter 
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had obtained the mastery, and was in a condition to dictate terms fo the goy- 
ernment, revolt sooner or later became inevitable, and the only point that 
remained undetermined was the time. One of the most formidable obstacles 


of Mabone- in the way was the antipathy between the Hindoos and the Mahometans, the 


tans and 
Hindoos, 


The Enfield 
rifle intro- 
duced into 


army. 


former composing the great bulk of the population, and the latter, while 
numerous enough to be formidable, deriving from their superior position as a 
onee dominant class, a far greater degree of influence than was indicated by 
their numbers. The effect of this antipathy was to keep the two classes of 
religionists apart, and make it morally impossible for them to enter into a 
general combination for any common object. The British government, aware 
of this security against a united revolt, appear not to have underrated it, and 
yet from some strange fatality they, without intending it, destroyed this 
security, and enabled Hindoos and Mahometans to enter into a mutual Jeague 
for the complete and final overthrow of our Indian empire. The ery raised was 
that their religion was in danger, and that henceforth Christianity alone was to 
be tolerated. It is difficult to understand how such a ery could carry any 
weight with it. The successive governors-general had vied with each other in 
carrying the principles of religious toleration to their utmost limits, and had 
even given so much countenance to native superstitions as to incur the charge 
of forgetting that they were themselves Christians and the representatives of a 
Christian government. It is almost needless, therefore, to say that there was 
no intention whatever to reverse this policy, and that the ery raised was 
unfounded. Unfortunately, however, the Bengal sepoys, now ripe for revolt, 
were not unwilling to give credit to any accusation, however monstrous, which 
might seem to justify their meditated treachery. The delusion spread like 
wildfire, and a circumstance so trivial in itself that one ean hardly speak of it 
with gravity became, not perhaps the cause, but certainly the occasion, of a 
revolt not surpassed in magnitude and ferocity by any which history has yet 
recorded. 

The improved rifle, now generally substituted for the old musket, is loaded 
with a greased cartridge, the end of which at the time of using it requires to 
be bitten of In the beginning of 1857, after it had been resolved to arm the 
Bengal sepoys with this weapon, the manufacture of the necessary cartridges 
was commenced at the military depét of Dumdum, situated about eight miles 
north-east of Calcutta. It had never occurred to the officials that there was any- 
thing in these cartridges by which any religious prejudice could be offended, but 
it was not long before they were undeceived. As the story goes, a sepoy (@ 
Brahmin) carrying his lotah filled with water, with which he was about to 
Prepare his food, was met by a classie or workman of a low caste attached to 
the magazine, who asked him for a drink, and being refused on the ground that 
the lotah would thereby be defiled, observed, “You think much of y 
but wait a little; the sahib-log (literally “gentleman-strangers”) will a 
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bite cartridges soaked in cow and pork fat, and then where will your caste be?” 4.p. 1857. 
The mention of the two kinds of fat was as artful as it was malicious, the one i 
being the abomination of Hindoos and the other that of Mahometans ; and it is Objection. 
hence easy to understand how the subject once mooted was not allowed to cee 
drop, and being generally discussed produced much real, and probably more ba 
pretended alarm. Major Bontein, the officer commanding at Dumdum, when 

first made aware of it, paraded all the native troops stationed there, and called 

for any complaints, At least two-thirds of them, including all the native com- 
missioned officers, immediately stepped to the front, and in a manner described 

as “perfectly respectful,” stated their objection to the present method of 
preparing cartridges for the new rifle-musket. “The mixture employed for 
greasing the cartridges was,” they said, “opposed to their religious feelings,” 

and “they begged to suggest the employment of wax and oil in such proportion 

as, in their opinion, would answer the purpose required.” The spirit of mode- 

ration thus manifested at the outset may have blinded the authorities as to the 

extent of the danger. At all events they seem not to have felt the necessity of 
instantaneous action in order to provide against it, and they contented them- 

selves with issuing orders that the further manufacture of greased cartridges 

should cease, and that in future the men might purchase the ingredients at the 
bazaar, and “apply them with their own hands.” Unfortunately the modera- 

tion exhibited at Dumdum proved to be the exception, and not the rule; and 

in several other quarters the excitement, instead of being allayed by the assur- 

ance that the cause which produced it had ceased to exist, continued to increase. 

At first only the grease employed had been objected to, but it was now dis- 
covered that there was something wrong with the paper. Unlike that formerly 

used, it had a glazed appearance, which, in the opinion of the sepoys, indicated 

the presence of grease, and accordingly on the 6th of February, General Hearsey, 
commanding the division of the Bengal troops, wrote from Barrackpoor, situated 
sixteen miles north from Calcutta, as follows:—“A most unreasonable and 
unfounded suspicion has unfortunately taken possession of the native officers 

and sepoys at this station, that grease or fat is used in the composition of this 
cartridge paper; ‘and this foolish idea is now so rooted in them that it would, I 

‘am of opinion, be both idle and unwise to attempt its removal.” 

Hitherto the objections to the cartridges were believed to be sincere, and Thy are 
the prevailing excitement was treated as if no ulterior or criminal purpose was bs son bs 
in contemplation. Indications to the contrary were now manifested. On the brbagann 
5th of February, the day preceding that on which the above letter of General 
Hearsey was written, a jemadar, or native lieutenant, waited on Lieutenant 
Allen, one of the European officers of the 84th native infantry, then stationed 
at Barrackpoor, and informed him that the four native regiments in that 
cantonment were preparing to break out in open mutiny, and that he had been 
invited to attend a meeting which was to be held that very night for the | 
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‘A.b.1857. purpose of maturing the plot, and arranging the mode of execution. Lieutenant 
- Allen, without attaching much credit to so extraordinary a statement, deemed 
Mutinouws it necessary to visit the lines when the alleged meeting was to be held, and felt 
pes reassured, on ascertaining by ocular inspection, that there was not the least 
pe ge appearance of it. The jemadar, however, persisted in his statement, explaining 
their reli- that the resolution to hold the meeting had been abandoned, in consequence of 


Sd a suspicion that it had been detected. It ultimately appeared that the jemadar's 
information was substantially correct, for on the 11th of February a startling 
confirmation of it was received from General Hearsey. “We have at Barrack- 
poor been dwelling upon a mine ready for explosion. I have been watching 
the feeling of the sepoys here for some time. Their minds have been misled by 
some designing scoundrels.” In order to counteract the impression thus 
produced, he had on the 9th paraded all the troops, and availed himself of the 
thorough knowledge which he possessed of their language, to disabuse their 
minds of the falsehoods which had been instilled into them. “I myself,” he 
says, “energetically and explicitly explained, in a loud voice, to the whole of 
the men, the folly of the idea that possessed them, that the government, or 
that their officers, wished to interfere with their caste or religious prejudices, 
and impressed on them the absurdity of their for one moment believing that 

Unavailing they were to be forced to become Christians. I told them the English were 


attempt to 


sae Christians of the Book, i.e. Protestants; that we admitted no proselytes but 

by anu those who, being adults, could read and fully understand the precepts laid 

Stee down therein; that if they came and threw themselves down at our feet, 
imploring to be made ‘ Book’ Christians, it could not be done; they could not 
be baptized until they had been examined in the tracts of the Book, and proved 
themselves fully conversant in them, and tlien they must, of their own good-will 
and accord, desire to become Christians of the Book ere they could become 80 
T asked them if they perfectly understood what I said, especially the 2d grena- 
diers; they nodded assent; I then dismissed the brigade.” Had explanation 
been all that was needed, General Hearsey’s harangue might have sufficed, and 
government rather hastily indulged the hope that the excitement was about to 
die away, The general himself must have had a very different presentiment 
when he wrote thus: ‘May I state-1iy opinion in regard to the policy of 
having five or six regiments of native infantry assembled in brigade here, 
without any European corps of infantry, or artillery, or cavalry, a8 @ point 
Tappui, in case of a mutiny occurring. You will perceive in all this business 
the native officers were of no use; in fact, they are afraid of their men, and 
dare not act; all they do is to hold themselves aloof, and expect by s0 doing 
they will escape censure, as not actively implicated. This has always 
on such occasions, and will continue to the end of our sovereignty in India. 
Well might Sir Charles Metcalfe say, ‘that he expected to awake Gan 
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morning, and find India had been lost. to the English crown.’” 
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The excitement among the native troops had now passed through two .p.187. 
successive stages. First, its ostensible cause was the new cartridge, which 
could not be used without incurring the loss of caste; and next, it was a belief overt act of 
that a system of compulsory conversion to Christianity was about to be mw,” 
adopted. A third stage was at hand, in which the excitement was to pass into ””™ 
open mutiny. A small guard of the 34th native infantry, one of the regiments 
which had enjoyed the benefit of General Hearsey’s harangue, having arrived 
on the 24th of February at Berhampoor, about 116 miles north from Calcutta, 
the men composing it were, as usual in such cases, feasted by their countrymen 
of the 19th native infantry stationed there. The subject of the greased 
cartridges, then the engrossing topic, was of course discussed, and probably 
along with it other grievances, real or imaginary. The result was soon disclosed. 

On the very next day, when the commanding officer, Colonel Mitchell, ordered 
blank ammunition to be distributed, with a view to a parade on the morning 

of the 26th, the men of the 19th refused to receive it, on the ground that 
there was some doubt as to how the cartridges were prepared. In this instance 

the refusal had not even a shadow of excuse, as the cartridges offered had been 
manufactured before the new rifle was thought of, and were the very same as 

those that had been used for years without objection. With some difficulty 

they were intimidated, and after receiving the ammunition in sullen silence, 
retired to their lines. Their determination, however, was taken. In the 
course of the evening, after a consultation, during which they worked 
themselves into a state of uncontrollable excitement, they rushed forth, and 
having broken into the bells, or small huts, where the native arms when not in 

use were deposited, seized them, and walked off, shouting defiance, _ Colonel 
Mitchell had the option of two courses, either to march out against the 
mutineers in the dark, or to remain on the defensive till morning. Neither 
course was free from serious objections. There were no European troops at 

the station, and no other native troops in addition to the mutinous regiment 

than a detachment of cavalry and a battery of artillery. Thus the whole work, injudicius 
whether of coercion or of defence, was of necessity to be intrusted to troops bream 
who in all probability sympathized with those against whom they were to act. 

All circumstances considered, delay was undoubtedly the more prudent course, 

but immediate action, as the more spirited and decisive, was preferred. The 
night was so dark that even with the aid of torches there was no small 
difficulty in finding the way. Nor was this the worst. The ground near the 

lines was interspersed with tanks, which must have greatly impeded the move- 
ments of cavalry, while the torchlight reflected from them, would, in the case 

of actual encounter, have enabled the mutineers, themselves unseen, to open a 
destructive fire. When fully aware of the difficulties of his position, Colonel 
Mitchell was not unwilling to avoid a bloody struggle of very doubtful issue, T 
and a kind of negotiation ensued, which resulted in a compromise, he on biti 
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part agreeing as a first step to withdraw his troops, and the mutineers on theirs 
agreeing, on this stipulation being complied with, to make their submission. 

This arrangement, however necessary it may have been under the circum- 
stances, was not the less to be deplored. A mutiny, which was visibly assuming 
larger dimensions, had only been suppressed by allowing the mutineers to 
dictate terms. A general invitation was thus virtually given to all the 
disaffected to lose no time in imitating a bad example. During these incipient 
disturbances, General Anson, the commander-in-chief, was unfortunately far 
away among the Simla Hills, to which he had gone for the benefit of his health. 
But government, previously somewhat lethargic, appeared at length to be fully 
awakened. The account of the Berhampoor mutiny reached Calcutta on the 
4th of March, and only two days later the Oriental Company’s ship Bentinck 
was steaming to Rangoon with orders to bring up her majesty’s 84th foot with 
the utmost possible despatch. Meanwhile the 19th had been ordered down to 
Barrackpoor. Thither too, as a preparation for the steps which it might be 
necessary to take, were detached a wing of her majesty’s 53d, and two troops 
of artillery. Twelve pieces of cannon were also brought into the cantonment. 
‘The 84th regiment arrived at Caleutta on the 20th of March, and immediately 
proceeded to Chinsurah, to await the arrival of the 19th. The object of these 
preparations was too palpable not to be well understood by the disaffected, who 
no longer hesitated to give utterance to their feelings The 84th native 
infantry in particular, throwing aside the moderation which they professed 
when General Hearsey addressed them, were now forward in expressing their 
sympathy with the 19th, who they thought merited not punishment but 
reward, for the stand which they had made in defence of their religion. 

In India the native mind is so impulsive, that words once uttered soon pass 
into deeds, Hence the 34th, though they could not but be aware of the advan- 
tage of remaining quiescent till they should be reinforced by their countrymen 
from Berhampoor, were unable to refrain from previously giving an unequi- 
vocal manifestation of the mutinous spirit which animated them. On the 
29th of March, two days before the 19th reached Barrackpoor, it was reported 
to Lieutenant Baugh, adjutant of the 34th, that a sepoy of the name of Mungal 
Pandy, belonging to that regiment, had intoxicated himself with bang, and was 
walking in front of the lines, armed with a sword and a musket, calling upon his 
comrades to rise, and declaring that he would shoot any European who came 
in his way. The lieutenant instantly mounted his horse, and rode off to 
the parade ground. As he approached, Mungul Pandy concealed himself beliind 
a gun, and taking a deliberate aim fired. The shot took effect only'on the 
horse, which fell, and brought down its rider. He, however, quickly disen- 
tangled himself, and seizing one of his pistols, hastened up and fired at the 
assassin. He had the misfortune to miss, and was unable to draw hil 
before Mungul Pandy made a rush at him and cut him down. 
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blow was not mortal, and before it could be repeated, the sergeant-major of the av. ser 
regiment, who was a little behind Lieutenant Baugh, sprung forward, and by 
drawing the attack upon himself, saved the life of his superior officer by pes 
endangering his own, for he too in his attempt to seize the miscreant was bere 
severely wounded by him. Meanwhile a jemadar and twenty sepoys, though 
not more than thirty yards distant, refused to render any assistance, and the 
two Europeans would to a certainty have been murdered, had not a Mahometan 
orderly, who had followed Lieutenant Baugh, given a signal proof of fidelity 
by seizing Mungul Pandy, in the act of again levelling his reloaded musket, 
General Hearsey, with several other officers, aroused by the firing, was quickly 
on the spot, and by his boldness arrested what was on the eve of becoming a 
general mutiny, Riding up to the jemadar and his guard with a loaded pistol 
in his hand, and threatening to shoot the first man who showed any signs of 
disobedience, he ordered them back to their posts. They were at once over- 
awed, and withdrew. 

On the day after the above outrage, the 19th native infantry, on the way Disand- 


tof the 
to Barrackpoor, arrived at Baraset, which is only about eight miles distant. ellos 


The punishment intended for them had transpired. Lord Canning, in a minute ann f 
dated the 27th of March, had thus expressed himself:—‘“The open refusal of 
the whole regiment to obey orders, the seizure of arms with violence, and a 
tumultuous but combined resistance of the authority of its officers, with arms 
loaded, is an offence for which any punishment, less than dismissal from the 
service, would be inadequate; mutiny so open and defiant cannot be excused 

by any sensitiveness of religion or caste, by fear of coercion, or by the seduc- 
tions and deceptions of others. It must be met promptly and unhesitatingly, 
and without the delay of a day more than may be necessary.” It may be 
questioned whether Lord Canning acted up to his own ideas of the enormity 

of the crime when he proposed simple dismissal as the severest punishment to 

be inflicted on it. At this time, however, it was almost universally believed 
that the sepoys were so much enamoured of the service and of the emoluments, 
present and prospective, derived from it, that they dreaded nothing so much as 
expulsion. It would seem that the 19th still partook so much of this feeling 
that the prospect of their disbandment overwhelmed them with grief, and they 
were endeavouring to avert it by expressions of repentance. This was certainly 
fortunate, for it afterwards appeared that they had been waited upon by a 
secret deputation from the 34th, and urged without effect to concert a new and 
more formidable rising. On the 31st of March, when they entered Barrack- 
poor, they found their arrival anticipated by her majesty’s 84th, a wing of 
her majesty’s 53d, two European batteries, and the governor-general’s body- 
guard, of whose fidelity, though composed of natives, there was no doubt. 
The disbandment was immediately carried into effect. On one side of the . 
parade ground stood the European troops and batteries, and pa +h 
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A.p.1857. on the other side the 34th, and other native troops previously at the station; 

~__and in the middle, between them, the doomed 19th. It was a moment of great 

Disband- anxiety, for it was not impossible that all the native troops would make 

no common cause. The 19th, however, when ordered to lay down their arms, 

‘tot obeyed without a murmur. Their peaceful and repentant demeanour, though 
it could not reverse the sentence, procured them some indulgences which they 
could hardly have anticipated, and they received payment, not only of 
their arrears to the uttermost farthing, but of the hire of cattle and boats 
employed in bringing down their families. “This gracious act,” says General 
Hearsey, whose thorough knowledge of the native character did not on this 
occasion save him from being imposed upon, “was keenly felt, and they loudly 
bewailed their fate, many men saying the regiment had been misled.” 

Total inade- Government, willing to believe that the question of the greased cartridges 

juniimere-had been set at rest, and that the mere disbanding of a regiment would suttice 
to put down disaffection, began to speak of the danger as already past, and 
actually engaged a vessel to carry the S4th regiment. back to Rangoon, It is 
difficult to understand how the governor-general and his council could have 
been betrayed into such a monstrous blunder. Not only were they aware that 
the 34th native infantry contained a number of men who had cheered on 
Mungul Pandy in his atrocious attempts at assassination; but incendiary fires, 
the invariable forerunners of general outrage, were constantly taking place in 
localities widely separated; general ferment, accompanied with a mysterious 
distribution, by flying messengers, of little unleavened cakes, called chupatties, 
was visible in many quarters, even among the general population; and distinct 
reports from various regiments proved the existence of so much bad feeling, a8 
compelled General Hearsey to declare, as early as the 18th of April, that “ the 
Hindoos generally are not at present trustworthy servants of the state.” It is 
doubtful if any measures, however severe, could haye averted or even retarded 
the general revolt, for which the whole of the Bengal sepoys were now ripe; 
but it is obvious that, under the circumstances, disbandment had ceased to 
be a punishment, and rather provoked than suppressed the crime against: which 
it was directed. It in fact only anticipated the course which the men w 
about to take of their own accord, and must have been held by them in derision, 
while government were confidently trusting to it as an effectual means of 
working upon their fears and recalling them to a sense of duty. 

ne On the 2d of May, the 7th Oude irregular cavalry, stationed about seven 

owe miles from the Lucknow cantonments, when ordered to bite the cartridge, # 
regulation which, notwithstanding its formal repeal by the government, seems 
still, from some unexplained oversight, to have been enforced, refused. The 
regiment was one of those which had belonged to the King of Oude, and both 
from this circumstance, and the local influence which had probal 
brought to bear upon it, there could scarcely be a doubt that the di 
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though it took the name of a religious seruple, was of a very different and more 4p. 1557. 
criminal nature. Accordingly, it appeared on the very next day that the 
ringleaders in the regiment, not contented with the mutinous spirit which mutinow 
prevailed among themselves, were endeavouring to instil it into others, for (y™ 
they had sent a letter to the 48th native infantry, then stationed at Lucknow, 

in which it was said, “We are ready to obey the directions of our brothers of 

the 48th in the matter of cartridges, and to resist, cither actively or passively.” 
Fortunately, the administration of Oude was at this time intrusted to a man 

who was equal to the crisis. Sir Henry Lawrence, the moment the intelligence 
reached him, mustered his forces, and set out with a wing of her majesty’s 82d, 

a field battery, and various detachments of native infantry and cavalry. 
Previous to his arrival, the mutiny had assumed a more aggravated form, and 

the European officers had been threatened with violence. As soon, however, 

as the approach of the troops became known, the mutineers lowered their tone, 

and even attempted to escape from the consequences of their crime by delivering 

two of the ringleaders as prisoners, and offering to give up forty more. So 
completely indeed had they yielded to their fears, that every symptom of 
violence had disappeared, and the whole regiment had become perfectly quiet. 

On being ordered, they at once formed into line, while Sir Henry Lawrence parr cn 
placed his guns, and disposed the European infantry, so as to be able to control present by 
the other native regiments till the work of disarming was quietly aceomplished. ee 
The first act of overt mutiny in Oude being thus suppressed, the chief-commis- 

sioner did not delude himself into the belief that permanent tranquillity was 
secured. He knew that his decisive course had at most procured a respite, 

which ought to be employed in preparing for a more formidable outbreak. 

After a court of inquiry, which led to a discovery of the principal offenders, 

who were consequently seized and put in irons, he began to concentrate the 

troops which had hitherto been located in isolated positions. At the same time 

he did not disdain to try the effect of moral suasion. With this view he held a 

public durbar at his residence in cantonments, and in presence of all the native 
officers, after conferring suitable rewards on several individuals who had proved 

their fidelity by disclosing the attempts made to tamper with the regiments to 

which they belonged, delivered an address in Hindoostanee, pointing out the 
advantages conferred on India by the British government, and the folly as well 

as the futility of any endeavour to overthrow it. The impression made is said 

to have been powerful, but of this some doubt may be entertained. The time 

for argument had passed, and there is good ground to suspect that every 
attempt at conciliation was regarded by the natives as an indication of fear. 

At first Sir Henry was disposed to disband the whole of the mutinous regiment, 

and thereafter allow those of the soldiers who might be found guiltless to be 
re-enlisted, but the governor-general in council, we think, acted more wisely ic 
when, approving generally of the prompt measures adopted, he resolved that “I: ih 
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‘a.v.1857. “the disbandment, to whatever length it may be carried, should be real, and 
that the men whose innocence can be shown, and whose general character is 
Matinows irreproachable, or those by whom offenders have been denounced, and mutinous 
oa designs disclosed, should be retained in the ranks, the others being dismissed 
absolutely and finally,” because there was “a fiction in discharging soldiers one 
day, to take them back the next, whatever may be their claims to mercy, 
which would greatly weaken the general effect of the measure of disbandment 
as an example.” The idea of a general disbandment was in consequence 
abandoned, and only the native officers, with one or two exceptions, and 

about fifteen sepoys, were dismissed. 
oe Almost simultaneously with the outbreak at Lucknow, another of a more 
Meerut. atrocious character occurred at the important military station of Meerut, situated 
thirty-five miles N.N.E. of Delhi. Unfortunately the officer in military com- 
mand of the district possessed none of the abilities which characterized the chief- 
commissioner at Lucknow, and the consequences were most disastrous. In the 
first week of May, the carabineers of the 3d regiment of Bengal light cavalry, 
when ordered to parade in order to learn the new regulation, which substituted 
tearing by the hand instead of biting the cartridges, declared their determi- 
nation not to handle them. As the cartridges tendered were the same as those 
which they had been accustomed to use without objection, the refusal could 
only be regarded as mutinous, and accordingly the commander-in-chief, when 
the affair was reported to him, ordered that the eighty-five men who had 
refused, constituting in fact, with the exception of five, the whole men of the 
regiment armed with carabines, should be tried by a general native court- 
martial. The sentence pronounced on the 9th of May condemned the whole of 
the prisoners to ten years’ confinement with hard labour, and effect was imme- 
diately given to it by parading the whole troops then in Meerut, consisting of 
her majesty’s 60th rifles, her majesty’s 6th dragoon guards (carabineers), and the 
Bengal artillery, all European; and the following native regiments—the 3d light 
cavalry, the 11th native infantry, and the 20th native infantry, and in their 
presence fastening the chains and marching off the convicts to the common jail, 
Grow care. preparatory to their removal to some of the government central prisons. The 
Basa. jail previously contained above 1200 prisoners, most of them, as may well be 
supposed, of desperate character; but notwithstanding the addition thus made 
to the number, under circumstances which obviously called for the utmost 
precaution, the jail remained as before under the sole charge of a company of 
native soldiers. While the authorities, civil and military (for both must beat 
the blame), were thus neglecting the plainest dictates of prudence, the native 
troops in Meerut completed their plans, and made ready to take the initiative 
in a general revolt. In the course of the day ominous warnings were given by 
Placards, which called upon the natives to rise and slaughter the hated erin- 
ghees, Nothing, however, onal ing seemed pee of cE 
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authorities to a sense of their danger, and as the 9th had passed away without «.p. 1807. 
disturbance, it was hoped that the 10th, a Sunday, would also prove peaceful. 
At first this hope was realized, and soldiers and civilians crowded to the church, Mutiny at 
one of the largest in India, to take part in the morning service. There was no a 
visible appearance of danger, and it was therefore imagined that the evening 

service would be equally tranquil. Many were actually preparing for it, and 

the bell had begun to ring, when the noise of shouting and firing announced that 

the catastrophe had arrived. The day had been allowed to pass because the 
conspirators were aware how much darkness would aid them in the perpetration 

of their still darker deeds. Their plan was to seize the arms of the troops after 

they had marched off to church, and thus render them powerless either to 

defend themselves or afford any protection to others. Before relief could arrive 

the work would be done, and at all events the approach of night would give an 
opportunity of escape. Most providentially, either hurried on by their thirst 

for blood and plunder, which had become too impatient to be any longer 
restrained, or deceived by the sound of the church bells into a belief that the 

service had already commenced, they broke out prematurely, and thus partially 
defeated their diabolical design. 

At the commencement a party of the 3d light cavalry galloped over to the a 
jail, and, besides rescuing the eighty-five convicts, liberated all the other mutinoom. 
prisoners. Meanwhile the remainder of the regiment had broken out in open 
mutiny. ‘Their European officers endeavoured to reason them into a sense of 
their duty, and, it would seem, not wholly in vain, for the 20th, the only 
regiment which had yet seized their arms, returned to their lines. The impres- 
sion, however, was only momentary, for they suddenly rushed out again and 
began to fire. The 11th showed more reluctance to carry matters to extremes, 
and yielded to their officers so far as not to touch their arms, and allow Colonel 
Finnis their commander to go out and reason with the 20th. It was a despe- 
rate attempt, and proved fatal to that gallant officer, who was received with 
a volley of musketry and fell riddled with balls. All restraint was now thrown 
aside, and the whole of the native regiments shouting defiance, continued their 
work of plunder, fire, and murder. “The mutineers,” says General Hewitt, in 
a report written on the following day, “then fired nearly all the bungalows in 
rear of the centre lines south of the nullah, including Mr. Greathed’s the 
commissioner and my own, together with the government cattle-yard and 
commissariat officer's house and office. In this they were assisted by the popu- 
lation of the bazaar, the city, and the neighbouring villages. Every European, 
man, woman, and child, fallen in with, was ruthlessly murdered.” On reading 
this account the question naturally arises, How could all these atrocities be 
perpetrated, while a British force sufficient to have annihilated the mutineers 
and the miscreants associated with them, was in the immediate vicinity? To 
this question General Hewitt gives only the following unsatisfactory reply :— \~ 
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A.D.1s57. “As soon as the alarm was given, the artillery, carabineers, and 60th rifles were 
got under arms, but by the time we reached the native infantry parade ground, 
Incapacity it was too dark to act with efficiency in that direction; consequently the troops 
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™ retired to the north of the nullah, so as to cover the barracks and officers’ lines 


of the artillery, carabineers, and 60th rifles, which were, with the exception of 
one house, preserved.” In other words, instead of advancing on the city he 
retired to a greater distance from it, and placing a nullah between himself and 
the insurgents, left them at full liberty to do their horrid work, and then 
escape without molestation. That there was the grossest mismanagement it is 
impossible to doubt, and we are therefore prepared to learn that the command 
which General Hewitt at this time held ought never to have been intrusted to 
him. Only two years before he had commanded on the Peshawer frontier, and, 
according to a statement of Colonel H. B, Edwardes, commissioner of the 
Peshawer division, had been removed because “physically unfit” for its “emer- 
gencies.” “During the time he commanded the Peshawer division,” adds the 
colonel, “it is believed he never once visited the outposts, and he used to inspect 
his troops in a buggy.” He was in fact worn out by age and nearly half # 
century of service in India. Such was the man whom official blundering placed 
in an important command after his physical unfitness had been acknowledged, 
as if to prove the irreparable mischief of which mere imbecility is capable: 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the horrors of that Sunday night at Meerut, 
but in order to give some idea of them a few details by eye-witnesses seem 
necessary. A lady writes thus: “Bungalows began to blaze round us nearer 
and nearer till the frenzied mob reached that next our own. We saw @ poor 
lady in the verandah, a Mrs. C., lately arrived. We bade the servants bring 
her over the low wall to us, but they were too confused to attend to me at first. 
The stables of that house were first burned. We heard the shricks of the horses 
Then came the mob to the house itself with awful shouts and curses, We heard 
the doors broken in, and many, many shots, and at the moment my servant 
said they had been to bring away Mrs. C., but had found her dead on the 
ground cut horribly, and she on the eve of her confinement.” Mr, Rotton the 
chaplain gives his testimony, in his work entitled The Chaplain’s Narrative, 
in the following terms:—It was not until sunrise on Monday that any one 
knew, with anything like certainty, the extent of the atrocities committed by 
the savages within the cantonment of Meerut. What spectacles of terror met 
the eye almost simultaneously with the return of the day! The lifeless and 
mutilated corpses of men, women, and children, were here and there to be seen, 
some of them so frightfully disfigured, and so shamefully dishonoured in death, 
that the very recollection of such sights chills the blood.” After reading these 
Accounts it is no smallrelief to find that in the midst of the massacre there Were 
natives whose fidelity remained unshaken, and who heroically risked th 


lives in saving others _ 5 2 J 
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General Hewitt says in his report, “I am led to think the outbreak was a.p.18:7, 
not premeditated ;” but this is only another of his egregious blunders. While 
he was satisfying himself with defending the barracks and taking credit for The muti- 
having driven the mutineers out of the station, they were carrying out their mitted wo 
plans and hurrying along the highroad to Delhi, where they had by previous yeeee"™ 
arrangement made sure of a welcome reception. . Had General Hewitt 
despatched at least a portion of his troops in pursuit, the mutineers must to a 
certainty have been overtaken. Besides the length of the road, there were 
other obstacles that must have retarded them. There was a river to pass, and as 
it was more than half-way between the two places, the mutinous infantry, at 
least, could not have crossed before his dragoons came up with them. It is 
said that an officer of this regiment volunteered to undertake the duty with a 
small detachment, and was not permitted. Thus saved from the speedy 
vengeance which might have been inflicted, the mutineers hurried on without 
interruption, and on the morning of the 11th were descried approaching Delhi. 

So certain were they that the native regiments would not oppose them, that at Theirarival 
first about seven o’clock a body of troopers, numbering not more than thirty or 

forty, on reaching the bridge of boats which here crosses the Jumna, galloped 

over without slacking bridle, rushed into the city, and made their appearance 

in front of the palace, calling clamorously for the king. On being asked what 

they wanted, they told at once that they had revolted, and come from Meerut 
resolved on fighting for their faith and killing the Europeans. Had there been 

no traitors in the palace this answer would have sealed their fate, but they knew 

better, and delayed not a moment to commence their murderous work. Captain 
Douglas, the commander of the palace guards, and Mr, Simon Fraser, commis- 

sioner at Delhi, were among the first victims. The latter after shooting a trooper 

who had fired his pistol at him, was cut down and despatched by a number of the 

king’s servants, who, as soon as he fell, rushed out upon him, and kept cutting 

at him with their swords till he was dead. This first taste of blood having as 

it were sharpened their appetite, they forced the door of Captain Douglas's 
apartments, He was lying on bed suffering from severe injuries which he had Morrie - 
received by leaping from a height to escape from some troopers who had sur- 
rounded him. Beside him stood the Rev. Mr. Jennings the chaplain, his 
daughter and another young lady. They were all ruthlessly murdered. After 
these horrible atrocities a general massacre of Europeans commenced. About 
thirty of them, who had barricaded themselves inthe house of Mr. Aldwell, a 
government pensioner, made a resolute but unayailing defence, but the only 
persons who escaped were Mrs. Aldwell and her three children, who, by 
assuming the native dress, succeeded after several hairbreadth escapes in 
reaching the palace, and were there confined with about fifty other Europeans, 
whose lives the king was said to have guaranteed., In what way the guarantee 
was fulfilled will afterwards be seen. ; 
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Shortly after the first troopers had crossed the bridge and rushed to the 
palace, others took the direction of the cantonments, showing how well they 
were aware that the native troops there stationed, instead of encountering them 
as enemies, would at once fraternize with them, and take part in their atrocious 
designs. The British officers still hoped better things, and, indeed, even those 
who saw too clearly what the inevitable result would be had no alternative. 
There were no European troops, who, however outnumbered, might by deeds of 
heroism have defied the utmost fury of their assailants, and it therefore only 
remained to undertake the desperate task of attempting to put down’a revolt by 
means of soldiers known to sympathize with it, and suspected of having pledged 
themselves to support it. The consequence was, that the Delhi regiments 
when brought face to face with the Meerut mutineers, not only refused to 
oppose them, but either stood by while their officers were shot down, or, with 
ineffable baseness, joined in the massacre. All idea of making head against the 
mutineers was now necessarily abandoned, but it was thought possible that the 
Flagstaff Tower, a work of some strength, might be held till relief should arrive 
from Meerut. Here, accordingly, the surviving officers and some European 
residents escaped from the city took refuge. The defence seemed practicable, 
for Brigadier Graves had posted himself there with two guns and about 300 
sepoys, who were still apparently obeying orders, This exception to the general 
treachery was of short duration, and the handful of Europeans, almost entirely 
deserted, could only disperse and run for their lives. Meanwhile within the 
city the mutiny was assuming the form of an organized rebellion. ‘The king 
either voluntarily in execution of a premeditated design, or, as he afterwards 
pretended, under the influence of intimidation, had assumed the sovereignty of 
India, and seated himself on the throne of the Mogul. 

After this extraordinary usurpation, no time was lost in giving practical 
effect to it. The horrible massacres which accompanied it have been already 
mentioned. The next steps were, if possible, still more explicit. The magazine, 
situated only at a short distance from the palace, immediately attracted the 
attention of the mutineers, and between nine and ten on the morning of the 
lth it was intimated to the native officer commanding outside, that the king 
had sent a guard to take possession of the magazine, and either carry up all the 
Europeans within it to the palace or prevent them from leaving. At this time 
the number of these Europeans was only nine—Lieutenant Willoughby, the 
officer in command, Lieutenants Forrest and Raynor, Conductors Buckley, 
Shaw, and Scully, Sub-conductor Crow, and Sergeants Edwards and Stewart. 
Had they at once on receiving the message attempted an escape it would have 7 
been impossible to blame them, as defence was evidently hopeless, but they 
‘Were animated by a more heroic spirit, and prepared to meet death sooner than — 
abandon their post. ‘Their first measure accordingly was to close and , 
the gates, and to place guns double-charged with grape, so as to co! 
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points most likely to be attacked. Inside the gate leading to the park stood a.p. 1807. 
sub-conductor Crow and Sergeant Stewart with lighted matches in their hands, = 
and with orders, if any attempt was made to force an entrance, to fire at once Attempt w 
the two six-pounders under their charge, and then fall back on the part of the Suntvne 
magazine where Lieutenants Willoughby and Forrest were posted; the principal "“*“""" 
gate was similarly defended by two guns, and at the same time within sixty 

yards of it were placed three six-pounder and one twenty-four pounder 
howitzers, which commanded two cross-roads, and could be managed so as to 

act upon any part of the magazine in the neighbourhood. The most important 

part of the arrangements still remains to be mentioned. The magazine was full 

of stores, and if once in possession of the mutineers would furnish them with 

almost inexhaustible resources. Lieutenant Willoughby calmly contemplating 

this contingency before it became imminent, had already provided against it 

by laying a train to the magazine, and preconcerting a signal to be given for 

firing it. 

The message requiring delivery of the magazine had scarcely been received Heroic 
when a strong detachment of soldiers wearing the king’s uniform arrived to ee 
enforce it. They began with placing guards over each gate of the magazine, ie 
and superintending a number of labourers whom they had employed to carry *™"™ 
off the whole of the government stores deposited on the outside. As Lieutenant 
Willoughby had disdained to return any answer to the first message, it was 
followed by a second, which threatened that if the gates of the magazine were 
not immediately thrown open the king would send down ladders and scale the 
walls. After a short delay the ladders arrived and were placed against the 
south-eastern turret. The natives within the establishment had previously 
given proofs of insubordination, and now showed their determination to desert 
by climbing over a sloped shed inside the wall, and thus gaining the ladders, 
which enabled them to descend on the other side, The mutineers then began 
to mount, and crowded into the inside of the turret, from which they kept up 
a fire of musketry. Meanwhile the handful of beleaguered Europeans were not 
idle, As soon as their assailants began to descend into the magazine they 
opened upon them with grape from four field pieces. The only persons that 
could be spared to man these guns were Lieutenant Forrest and Conductor 
Buckley, who did not cease to ply them till their last rounds of ammunition 
were expended. ‘The crisis had now arrived... The assailants had entered the 
magazine at two points, and in another moment would possess themselves of 
the guns, which, indeed, even if the ammunition had not been exhausted, could 
not have been worked, as both Lieutenant Forrest and Conductor Buckley had 
been disabled, the former by two musket-balls which struck his left hand, and 
the other by a musket-ball which lodged in his arm above the elbow. At this 
moment, half-past three pat., Lieutenant Willoughby gave the order, and 
Conductor Buckley repeating it by the preconcerted signal, Conductor or Sealy = 
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applied the match. By the explosion which instantly followed hundreds of the 
mutineers were blown into the air, and suffered the death they had so richly 
merited. Unfortunately none of the heroic defenders were permitted to escape 
without severe injury. “Conductor Scully,” says Lieutenant Forrest, “was so 
dreadfully wounded that his escape was impossible. I saw him after the 
explosion, but his face and head were so burned and contused that I don't 
think life could have long remained in him.” Among the others who perished 
were several European women and children, who had fled to the magazine at 
the commencement of the outbreak. Lieutenants Willoughby and Forrest 
succeeded in reaching the Main Guard at the Cashmere gate. The latter even- 
tually escaped, but the former, probably retarded in his flight by the injuries 
he had received, fell into the hands of the mutineers on the road to Meerut and 
was barbarously murdered. Lieutenant Raynor and Conductor Buckley, who 
had sought the same place by a different direction, were more fortunate in 
reaching it. 

Delhi was now entirely in the hands of the mutineers, and the king, 
throwing off any disguise which he had previously worn, formally accepted the 
sovereignty which was tendered to him. On the very evening of the outbreak, 
a royal salute of twenty-one guns announced the fact, and on the following 
day, « silver throne, which had been in disuse since 1842, having been brought 
into the hall of audience, the king took his seat upon it, received the homage 
of the chiefs, and began to issue royal orders. His eldest son, Mirza Moghul, 
became commander-in-chief, and various other sons received appointments 
accordant with their assumed dignities. During the first tumultuous proceedings, 
there was some reason to allege that the massacres had received no countenance 
at court, and were entirely owing to the blood-thirsty rabble, which it was then 
impossible to restrain; but a deed of horror must now be related which 
completely destroys this excuse, and proves that the king and his sons were 
capable of repeating, in cool blood, the worst atrocities that had yet been 
perpetrated. Mention has already been made of some Europeans who fled to 
the palace in the hope of finding it an asylum. Others had been brought 
thither as prisoners, till the whole number exceeded fifty. The recesses of the 
palace were sufficiently large to have concealed them all, had they been te? 
times more numerous, and the king had only to give the order, which would 
by this means have secured their personal safety. The suggestion was actually 
made to him, but he declined to accede to it, and shut them up in a place, 
which Mrs. Aldwell thus describes: “We were all confined in one room, vely 
dark, with only one door, and no window or other opening. It was not fit for 
the residence of any human being, much less for the number of us who were 
there. We were very much crowded together, and in consequence of the 
Sepoys, and every one who took a fancy to do so, coming and frighte 
children, we were frequently obliged to close the one door we had, 
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left us without light or air. The sepoys used to come with their muskets 4.p. 1857. 
loaded and bayonets fixed, and ask us whether we would consent to become ~ 
Mahometans, and also slaves, if the king granted us our lives; but the king’s noma 


massacre of 


special armed retainers, from which the guard over us was always furnished, furopean 
incited the sepoys to be content with nothing short of our lives, saying we \en0™" 
should be cut up in small pieces and given as food to the kites and crows.” pera, 
The agony in which the prisoners were thus kept was only preliminary to a the pala. 
horrid sacrifice. In the Court Diary, giving by authority an account of the 

daily occurrences at the palace, there is the following entry for the 16th of © 
May: “The king held his court in the special hall of audience: forty-nine 
English were prisoners, and the army demanded that they should be given 

over to them for slaughter. The king delivered them up, saying, ‘The army 

may do as they please’” Although the infamous sanction thus appears not to 

have been formally given till the 16th, the fate destined for the prisoners was 

so well known that it was openly talked of in Delhi at least two days before. 
Accordingly, a native eye-witness of the whole proceedings bears the following 
testimony: “I heard of it two days before the occurrence; it was said the 
Europeans would be killed in two days, but I do not recollect what day it was. 

On the day fixed for the slaughter arriving, great crowds of people were flocking 

to the palace about ten Am. I entered with them.” What are we to think of 

a people who could thus crowd to witness a spectacle almost too horrible for 
description, and keep the day on which it was to be perpetrated as a holiday? 

Mrs, Aldwell and her three children were the only European prisoners who 
escaped. When taken, she and they were disguised as Mahometans, and she 

had afterwards managed to complete the disguise by learning and teaching 

them the Mahometan confession of faith. In this way they passed as Mussul- 

mans from Cashmere, and were specially excepted, when the order arrived to 

bring out the other victims. “The women and children,” says Mrs. Aldwell, 
“began crying, saying they knew they were going to be murdered, but the 
Mahometans swore on the Koran, and the Hindoos on the Jumna, that such 

was not the case; that they wanted to give them a better residence, and that 

the one they were in would be converted into a magazine. On this they went 

out, were counted, but Ido not know the number; a rope was thrown round 

to encircle the whole group, the same as prisoners are usually kept together 

when on the move; and in this manner they were taken out of my sight.” All 

the victims thus marched off were, with four exceptions, women and children. 

The subsequent massacre is thus narrated by a native eye-witness:—“On 
reaching the first court-yard, I saw the prisoners all standing together, 
surrounded on all sides by the king's special armed retainers, or what you may 

term his body-guard, and some of the infantry mutineers. I did not observe 

any signal orders given; but on a sudden the men just mentioned drew tienes 
swords, and all simultaneously attacked the prisoners, and continued wate 
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at them till they had killed them all. There were at least 100 or 150 men 


: employed in this work of slaughter.” Shortly afterwards, “the bodies were 
paraeanes laden on two carts and thrown into the river.” Such was the nature and such 


State of 


matters in» 


were the first-fruits of the revolt in Delhi. Before proceeding to give an 
account of the retribution which awaited it, it will be necessary to mention 
the principal localities in which about the same time similar outbreaks occurred, 
and thus furnish a general idea of the extent to which rebellion was carried, 
before effectual measures could be taken to curb or suppress it. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘The progress of the mutiny —Vigorous measures of repression in the Punjab—Outbreaks in other quarters 
—The Doab—Neemuch and Nusseerabad—Jhansi—Bareilly—Oude—Measures of government to 
meet the crisis—Reinforooments and proclamations—Siege of Delhi commenced. 


f HE outbreak at Meerut, and the entrance of the mutineers into 
} Delhi, operated as a common signal to all the native regiments 
throughout Bengal, and accordingly, in many localities the 
} intelligence was no sooner received than a determination was 

5 #55. evinced to follow the same course. ‘The utmost, therefore, that 
could be done by the British authorities while preparing for the worst, was to 





the Punjab, interpose obstacles to immediate action, and diminish the means of mi 


which the sepoys possessed, by depriving them of their arms. Nowhere was 
this policy more quickly adopted and more vigorously carried out than in the 
Punjab. It must at the same time be admitted that the authorities there 
possessed peculiar advantages, The recent annexation of the country, and the 
warlike spirit of its inhabitants, dictated the necessity of keeping a firm grasp 
of it, and hence the troops within it amounted to 59,656. Of these 10,326 
were Europeans, 13,430 Punjabees, and 35,900 Hindoostanees, chiefly sepoy* 
The last, though outnumbering the other two classes, were so situated as to be 
incapable of combined action, and were moreover aware that they could not 
carry the sympathy of the inhabitants along with them, as they might have 
hoped to do in Bengal. They were in what they regarded as a foreign country, 
and the probability therefore was, that if they did venture on mutiny, it 
would be not merely to encounter a European force, but to be hunted down by 

a hostile population. The advantages which government thus possessed in the 
Punjab were admirably turned to account by the authorities, and the provine? 
from which at one time danger was most apprehended, not only remained 
comparatively tranquil, but, became mainly instrumental in the final i 
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The Meerut outbreak and the possession of Delhi by the mutineers were .p. 1857. 
made known at Lahore by telegraph on the 12th of May. Sir John Lawrence, 
the chief-commissioner, was then at Rawal Pindee, situated about 150 miles to Critica 
the N.N.W., and owing toa stoppage of the telegraph could not be instan- Pepsern 
taneously communicated with. Immediate action was however felt to be 
necessary. General disaffection among the sepoys was notorious, and it could 
not be doubted that as soon as they should hear of the mutiny, they would 
seize the first opportunity to take part in it. Mr. Montgomery, the judicial 
commissioner, therefore, at once assumed the necessary responsibility, and 
having summoned a council of the leading authorities, civil and military, 
suggested the propriety of rendering the native troops comparatively innocuous 
by depriving them at least of their ammunition and percussion caps, if not 
by disarming them entirely. The latter, the bolder and more effectual course, 
was preferred, and on the following morning was carried into effect. The 
native regiments then in the large military cantonment of Mean Meer, situated 
about six miles from Lahore, were the 16th, 26th, and 49th, and the 8th light 
cavalry. To control and overawe all these regiments, the European force con- 
sisted only of her majesty’s 81st, mustering about 850 men, and two troops of 
Company’s horse-artillery. But only a portion of these could be employed Visoom 


measures 


in the important operation of disarming. In providing for the security of adopted vy 
Lahore, which was itself a focus of mischief, and for the protection of the pl 
barracks, so many European troops were withdrawn, that the whole number 
brought to the parade-ground was not more than 300. When brought face to 
face with this small force, and the dozen guns of horse-artillery accompanying 
them, the sepoys, though mustering about 3500, did not venture to risk a 
combat, and at once obeyed the order to pile theirarms. The security derived 
from this decisive act of disarming extended much further than the removal 
of the immediate danger. It dealt with the Asiatic mind in the manner 
which has always proved effectual, and while it contirmed the well-disposed, 
deterred many whose hearts were full of treachery from engaging in any overt 
act of rebellion. It was afterwards ascertained that the disarming was not 
effected an hour too soon. A plot had been formed for seizing the fort of 
Lahore and massacring all the Europeans there and at Mean Meer, and was 
on the very eve of execution, when it was thus most providentially frustrated. 

On receiving intelligence of the mutiny, Mr. Montgomery sent off an perce! 
express to Ferozepoor to intimate the event to Brigadier Innes, The intima- ago 
tion, which reached that officer on the morning of the 13th, seems not to have 
impressed him so deeply as might have been expected. The arsenal under his 
charge contained immense military stores, and he could not but feel the 
necessity of taking immediate steps for its security, but the native regiments, 
the 45th and 57th, were allowed to retain their arms, and immediately showed 
how little they deserved the confidence reposed in them. On this subject the Le 
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v.1657. opinion given by Sir John Lawrence, in his report on the mutiny in the Panjab, 
“is decisive:—‘On the British side affairs were badly managed. It was fortu- 
Bhinderat nate that the European barracks were close to the arsenal, into which building 
Feruzepoor. a 3 ‘ e 
a company of Europeans were introduced, just before it was assailed by the 
native infantry. But after the arsenal had been secured and the mutineers 
repulsed, they were allowed to return and burn buildings in the cantonment 
at their pleasure during the whole night of the 14th May. No adequate efforts 
were made to destroy or even to punish them. Even those who, in their flight 
from the station towards Delhi, had been seized by the police and the country 
people, were not brought to trial until reiterated 
orders to that effect had been issued. But un- 
fortunately at Ferozepoor errors did not end 
here; for when, at a date subsequent to the 
above occurrences, the 10th light cavalry were 
disarmed, their horses were not taken away: 
When, however, the taking of the horses was 
insisted on at last, the troopers had a full oppor- 
tunity of concocting their plans for an outbreak; 
for the order about the horses, instead of being 
kept secret, was formally copied and circulated 
in the regimental order-book.” Happily, not- 








ron ea OCB. withstanding this tissue of blunders, no massacre 
of Europeans was perpetrated. 
oe At Umballa the native troops had for some time given proofs of disaffection. 


Umban, As early as the 19th of April mysterions fires began to occur, and were gene 
rally believed to be the work of the sepoys. On the 8th of May a prediction 
was current in the 5th and 60th native infantry stationed there, “that in the 
following week blood would be shed at, Delhi or Umballa, and that @ general 
rising would take place;” and only two days afterwards, the 10th, the day of 
the fatal Meerut outbreak, as if they had feared that others might anticipate 
them in fulfilling the prediction, both of the above regiments rushed simul- 
taneously to their bells of arms, and began loading their muskets. They weve 
afterwards induced to desist, but the portion of the 60th stationed as a guard 
over the treasury persisted in retaining their arms during the whole day. — 
Strange to say, this overt act of mutiny was unconditionally forgiven by the 
military authorities, and the result which might have been anticipated was, 
that large portions of these regiments afterwards joined the rebels at Delhi. 

The above blunders committed in the Punjab and the Cis-Sutlej states wee 
fortunately only exceptions to the judicious management generally evinced iM 
the same quarters. The important fort and arsenal of Philour, on the frontier ‘ 
of the Jullunder Doab, was happily saved by throwing in a company of 
infantry and some Enropean artillerymen into the fort, and di E 
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the native troops before they had time to give effect to the treachery which .p. 1857. 
they had for some time been meditating. Thesame promptitude of action also 
saved the fort of Govindghur. This fort, besides being the most central and Fort of 
most important stronghold in the Punjab, completely commanded Amritsur, sae 
the religious capital of the Silchs, and the possession of it was hence absolutely 
indispensable to the maintenance of tranquillity in that quarter. At the time 

of the outbreak it was occupied by a detachment of the 59th native infantry, 

and only seventy European artillerymen. The latter must have been over- 
powered had they not been reinforced by half a company of her majesty’s 81st 

hurried over in ekas or native one-horse gigs from Lahore. What the former 

would have done may be inferred from the fact that it afterwards became 
necessary to disarm them. 

On the 11th of May, when the telegraph announced the outbreak, the forces state ot at- 
occupying the Peshawer valley consisted of about 2800 European and 8000 Palas 
native soldiers, with 18 field guns and a mounted battery. Immediately on vane 
the receipt of the disastrous intelligence, it was resolved, on the suggestion of 
Colonel John Nicholson, then deputy-commissioner at Peshawer, to form a move- 
able column of picked troops. At the same time orders were issued for the 
rigid examination of all sepoy correspondence at the post-office. For some time 
the disaffection of the 64th native infantry forming part of the Peshawer con- 
tingent had been notorious, and therefore one of the first steps taken was to 
cripple it for intrigue, by breaking it up into detachments, and marching them 
off to isolated outposts. While thus providing for the safety of the district, the 
general interest was not forgotten; and on the 13th of May the guide corps, which 
has since so greatly distinguished itself, quitted its cantonment at Murdan six 
hours after it got the order, and the next morning had accomplished the distance 
of thirty miles to Attock, while hurrying on to assist in the recovery of 
Delhi. Meantime the news of the outbreak having become known to the sepoys, 

a rapid change took place in their demeanour, and their mutinous intentions 

could no longer be disguised. Precautions were accordingly taken. The 

treasure, amounting to nearly a quarter of a million sterling, was removed 

from the centre of cantonments to the fort outside, which was at the same time 

garrisoned by Europeans. The inspection of native correspondence, at the post- cera 

office, was now making ominous revelations. Letters addressed to soldiers of dence 

the G4th, revelled in descriptions of the atrocities perpetrated in Hindoostan on 

the men, women, and children of the Feringhees, and contained messages from 

their relatives, urging them to emulate the example. Another letter, which did 

not pass through the post-office, but fell into the hands of Brigadier Cotton, 

commanding at Peshawer, was a formal communication from part of the 51st 

native infantry stationed there to the 64th. After some preliminary saluta- 

tions, it proceeded thus:—~ The cartridge will have to be beaten on the 22d 

instant. Of this you are hereby informed. This is addressed to you by the -. 
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whole regiment: © brothers! the religion of Hindoos and Mahometans is all 
one. Therefore all you soldiers should know this. Here all the sepoys aré at 
the bidding of the jemadar, soubahdar-major, and havildar-major. All are 
discontent with this business, whether small or great. What more need be 
written? Do as you think best. High and low send their obeisance, benedic- 
tion, salutation, and service.” It was added by another hand. “The above is 
the state of affairs here. In whatever way you can manage it, come in to 
Peshawer on the 21st instant. Thoroughly understand that point. In fact eat 
there and drink here.” The authorities thus made aware of the plot, and the 
very day fixed for its execution, were able to counterwork it, though not 
entirely to prevent overt acts of mutiny. On the 2Ist, the day appointed, a 
part of the 55th, on duty at the Attock ferry, suddenly quitted their post and 
marched away towards Nowshera. On the way they were joined by a detach- 
ment of the 24th native infantry, who were escorting commissariat stores to 
Peshawer. Major Verner, commanding at Nowshera, informed by an express 
of their approach, was able to intercept and disarm them. This success, 
however, only proved the signal to a more serious outbreak, for the moment he 
re-entered Nowshera with his prisoners, three companies of the 55th stationed 
there came to the rescue, and having succeeded, broke open the regimental 
magazine, supplied themselves with ammunition, and having succeeded in 
crossing the Cabool, hastened off in the direction of Murdan, where the main 
body of the 55th was stationed. ‘The whole immediately fraternized, and the 
mutiny of the regiment was complete. 

After such overt acts a general disarming of the native troops could no 
longer be delayed. It began with the regiments stationed at Peshawer, 
consisting of the 5th light cavalry, and the 24th, 27th, and 51st native infantry: 
Another regiment, the 21st native infantry, was exempted, because an infantry 
regiment seemed indispensable to carry on the duties of the station, and this 
one had hitherto shown no sympathy with the mutineers. Besides the above 
there were two regiments of irregular cavalry, the 7th and 18th. These also 
were exempted for similar reasons, though not without considerable hesitation, 
as the fidelity of the former of the two was already shaken, and that of the 
latter was at least problematical. The ease then stood thus. Four native 
regiments were to be disarmed, and three, who were to be spectators of the 
operation, were by no means free from the suspicion of being more inclined to 
oppose than to assist in it. The European regiments were the 70th and sith, 
and these, with the artillery, on the morning of the 22d, took up positions at 
the two ends of the cantonment. The measure had been resolved, and was 
carried out with so much promptitude that the native troops, however much — 
inclined to resist, were too faint-hearted to venture upon it, and laid down 
their arms The next step necessary was to deal with the 55th native i 
who had mutinied at Murdan. Near midnight of the 23d, a 
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European infantry, 250 irregular cavalry, horse-levies and police, and eight 
guns, left Peshawer under command of Colonel Chute of her majesty’s 70th, 
accompanied by Colonel Nicholson as political officer. At sunrise of the 25th, 
this force, increased by a detachment from Nowshera under Major Vaughan, 
was descried approaching Murdan. The mutineers no sooner heard the intel- 
ligence than they rushed from the fort and fled tumultuously towards the 
hills of Swat. They had got so far ahead before the pursuit commenced, and 
the ground was so rugged, that the guns of their‘pursuers were never brought 
within range. They were not, however, permitted to escape with impunity; 
for Colonel Nicholson, hurrying forward with a party of troopers, succeeded in 
overtaking them. Thus brought to bay the mutineers faced about, and a 
desperate encounter took place, but not with doubtful issue. Nicholson’s 
impetuous’ charge drove his enemies before him, and they fled, scattering them- 
selves over the country in companies and sections. The pursuit was continued, 
and with so much suceess, that before the day closed 120 had been slain and 
150 made prisoners. 

While the mutiny was thus either anticipated by disarming, or curbed and 
punished by the vigorous measures adopted in the Punjab, it made rapid and 
alarming progress in other quarters. In the beginning of May the 9th native 
infantry was distributed in the Doab in four detachments—three companies 
being stationed at Alighur, three at Mynpoorie, three at Etawah, and one 
at Boolundshuhur. Hitherto the confidence of the European officers in the 
fidelity of the regiment had been unbounded, and though they could not but 
feel some anxiety after they had been startled by the disastrous intelligence 
from Meerut and Delhi, their hope still was that, however faithless others might 
be, their men would prove an honourable exception. And there certainly 
seemed to be good grounds for this charitable judgment. At Alighur, where 
the head-quarters of the regiment were established, the soldiers, so far from 
sympathizing with the mutineers. had readily assisted in hunting down some 
troopers of the 3d cavalry, who, after taking part in the atrocities at Meerut, 
had wandered into their neighbourhood, probably in search of plunder. They 
had given a still stronger proof of fidelity, by not only refusing to listen to a 
Brahmin, who had come among them as a secret agent to incite them to 
mutiny, but by taking him prisoner and handing him over to their com- 
mander. It is difficult to believe that in thus acting they were only secking a 
cover to their real designs The probability rather is that up to this time, 
though they may have been shaken by the sinister influences brought to bear 
on them, they had not formed any decided resolution, but were waiting .the 
course of events in that dubious vacillating state where any sudden impulse 
from either side is sufficient to turn the scale. We accordingly learn that it 
was an impulse of this nature which actually determined them. The Brahmin, 
for his attempt to seduce them, had been condemned to die, and they had ee 
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‘ap.1ss7, on the parade ground when the sentence was carried into execution, without 
~~ betraying any particular emotion. Unfortunately, the lifeless body was still 
bn ky hanging on the gallows, when some soldiers who had been absent on duty 
* arrived. Far from participating in the apparent apathy of their comrades, the 
sight filled them with indignation, and one of their number stepping from the 
ranks, and pointing to the gallows, exclaimed—‘ That man is a martyr.” No 
sooner were the words uttered than the whole soldiers present, as if seized 
by a sudden frenzy, rushed forth shouting defiance, proceeded directly to the 
treasury, plundered it, burst open the jail, liberating all the prisoners, and then 
took the highroad to Delhi. As there were no European troops present, no 
resistance could be offered to their proceedings, but it is only fair to mention 
that no blood-thirstiness was manifested, and no lives were taken. This out- 
break, which took place on the 20th of May, was forthwith responded to by 
the other three detachments—by that of Mynpoorie on the 22d, of Etawah on 
the 23d, and of Boolundshuhur on the 24th. It is unnecessary to give the 
details of each, though honourable notice is certainly due to a young officer, 
Lieutenant de Kantzow, who, undeterred either by threats or actual violence, 
kept his post at Mynpoorie, and actually succeeded in inducing the mutineers 
to depart without plundering the treasury. 

pnts After these revolts in the Doab, nearly a week elapsed without any other 
an, Nu actual rising, and many were sanguine enough to imagine that the insurrec- 
ani enit- tionary spirit had nearly expended itself, And there is some ground to believe 
that could Delhi have been at this time wrested from the mutineers by # 
sudden onset, and a signal retribution inflicted for the atrocities of which they 
had been guilty, the revolt would have received its death-blow. The recapture 
of Delhi, however, by any troops which could be hastily mustered for the 
purpose was impossible, and the continued possession of the old Mogul capital 
by the insurgents gave a new and irresistible stimulus to revolt. All at once, 
after a short and delusive interval, a simultaneous burst of insurrection took 
place, though in localities so widely distant that it could scarcely have been in 
consequence of previous concert. On this recommencement, the first display of 
open violence occurred in the towns of Hansi and Hissar, in the district of 
Hurreana, lying to the north-west of that of Delhi. There, on the 28th of 
May, the Hurreana battalion of light infantry and the 4th irregular cavalry 
breaking out into open mutiny, commenced an indiscriminate massacre of 
Europeans, and were guilty of deeds as atrocious as any that had yet been 
perpetrated. On the evening of the same day, in the remote locality of 
7 Nusseerabad, situated fifteen miles south-east of Ajmere, in the very centre of 
Rajpootana, two regiments of Bengal native infantry, the 15th arid the 30th, 
together with a company of Bengal native artillery, proceeded to execute the 
mutinous designs of which they had previously given many indications. £-One 

of their first. steps was to make themselves masters of the guns. Tape 
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not, however, permitted to retain them without a struggle. The first Bombay 
light cavalry (lancers), showing how little sympathy the army of that presidency 
had with that of Bengal, hastened to the rescue, and repeatedly charged the 
mutineers. It was unhappily without success. The disparity of numbers was 
too great, and they were obliged to retire in the direction of Beawr, situated 
about thirty miles to the south-west. During the struggle several of the 
European officers had fallen, but the survivors, together with the other 
European residents, protected by the lancers, were enabled to make their 
escape. A still more formidable outbreak had, in the meantime, occurred at 
Bareilly, the capital of Rohilund. Having recounted the many wrongs which 
the Rohillas suffered in consequence of the iniquitous compact made between 
Warren Hastings and the Nabob of Oude, we can hardly deny that there was 
something retributive in the vengeance which they took on this oceasion, 
though the parties who suffered were certainly not the wrong-doers. The 
troops stationed here were the 18th and 68th Bengal native infantry, the 8th 
irregular cavalry, and a company of native artillery. Their disaffection was 
well known, and they had so little attempted to disguise it, that the European 
women and children had been removed for safety to the hill station of Nynee 
Tal. The evil day was however postponed by dexterous management, and the 
excitement which for some days threatened immediate violence, had so far 
subsided that the danger seemed, at least for the present, to be passing away: 
The sepoys themselves employed all the arts of Asiatic treachery in counten- 
ancing this delusion. Professing deep contrition for having been misled by 
evil counsel, they were now only anxious that the past should be forgotten, 
and they requested, as a proof of restored confidence, that the women and 
children who had been sent off to Nynee Tal should return. With this 
request the British authorities were not so infatuated as to comply; but 
Brigadier Sibbald was so far imposed upon that he wrote to the government, 
assuring them, in confident terms, of the fidelity of his troops, provided their 
fears were set at rest by an assurance that they were not to be punished for 
any previous irregularities. The brigadier's letter could scarcely have reached 
its destination, when the sepoys proved the hollowness of all their professions, 
and he himself became one of their first victims. Having, like their fellow- 
traitors at Meerut, fixed on a Sunday, they rose by preconcerted signal on the 
31st of May, and at once commenced the work of murder and devastation, by 
opening on their officers both with grape and musketry, firing the bungalows, 
plundering the treasury, and throwing open the jail, which contained nearly 
3000 prisoners. These mingling with a populace notoriously one of the most 
turbulent in India, had full scope to. commit every form of outrage. The 
insurrection being thus completely triumphant, soon found fitting representa- 
tives, both of the military and the civil authority—of the former, in the person 


of Ruktawar Khan, soubahdar of artillery, who, assuming the rank of general, Lo 
up 
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paraded the city in the carriage of the murdered brigadier, followed by a 
numerous staff; and of the latter, in the person of Khan Bahadur Khan, a 
retired native judge, who repaid his obligation to the British government, 
which had pensioned him, by turning traitor, and employing the forms of law 
to murder its officers. In this way two of the European judges, charged with 
imaginary crimes, were subjected to the mockery of a trial, condemned to death, 
and immediately executed. The example of Bareilly was speedily followed at 
Moradabad and Shahjehanpoor, the other principal military stations of Rohil- 
cund. At Moradabad the 29th native infantry, more avaricious than blood- 
thirsty, were so intent on plunder that they allowed their officers to escape. 
It was otherwise at Shahjehanpoor, where the 28th native infantry, choosing 
the same Sunday as at Bareilly, shot one officer on the parade ground, and 
then sent a party of murderers into the church. Notwithstanding the sudden- 
ness and ferocity of this sacrilegious attack, the greater part of the European 
residents escaped into Oude. Here, however, instead of the asylum which 
they hoped to find, the whole party, men, women, and children, fell into the 
hands of savages, still worse than those from whom they had fled, and were 
barbarously massacred in the vicinity of Aurungabad. 

‘The mention of Oude, as well as the sequence of events, would now naturally 


inScindin’s Jead us to trace the course of the revolt in that province, but some advantage 
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in respect of arrangement will be gained by previously noticing the disastrous 
outbreaks at some other localities. We begin with Neemuch, situated in an 
isolated portion of Scindia’s dominions, near the south-east borders of Rajpoo- 
tana, and, with Jhansi, long the capital of an independent native principality, 
but finally incorporated with British India, in accordance with the annexation 
policy, which refused to recognize an adopted heir. The troops stationed at 
Neemuch belonged to what was designated the Gwalior contingent, and there- 
fore did not properly form part of our Indian army, but they were virtually 
included in it, because, though nominally belonging to Scindia, they were 
provided by the British government, in accordance with treaty, and commanded 
by British officers. Still the relations which they bore to a native prince gave 
additional importance to their movements, as from these an inference might be 
drawn as to the course which the prince himself might. be disposed to take in 
the fearful struggle which had commenced, and the degree of control which he 
might be able to exercise, whether for good or evil. As to Scindia personally, 
there was indeed scarcely any room for doubt. At the very commencement of 
the outbreak he had come forward of his own accord to place his body-guant 
and all his other troops at the disposal of Mr. Colvin, the lieutenant-governot 
of the North-western Provinces, and his subsequent conduct had shown that the — 
fidelity of the Gwalior contingent, if any efforts on his part could secure it} — 


would remain unshaken. One more ominous feature was thus added/t0.' : 
revolt, when it appeared that the sepoys of the contingent 
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those of Bengal, and would in all probability follow their example. The troops 4.p. 1857. 
at Neemuch consisted of the 7th and 72d regiments of infantry, the Ist regi- 
ment of cavalry, and the 4th company of artillery. For some time symptoms Mutiny st 
of disaffection had been visibly manifested, and on the two last days of May, = 
and the Ist of June, the whole troops were in such a state of excitement that 

an actual rising was hourly expected. From some cause, however, it suddenly 
subsided, and the 2d passed in comparative tranquillity. On the 8d another 
change took place, the disturbance became worse than ever, and at last, 
towards midnight, the discharge of a gun, the preconcerted signal, announced 

that the mutiny had commenced. The main body of the troops occupied the 
cantonments situated without the town, but the fort within it was garrisoned 

by the right wing of the 7th regiment, while the left wing was stationed at 

an hospital about a quarter of a mile distant. The moment the outbreak 
commenced, the whole of the troops in cantonments took part in it, but the 

7th regiment seemed not to have fully made up their minds, and the left wing 
marched off in obedience to their officers, and joined the right wing in the fort, 

both making loud protestations of unshaken fidelity. Meantime the work of 
destruction went on below, and many barbarous murders were committed. 

The officers within the fort, looking down from its ramparts, saw the air lighted 

up with the flames of their burning bungalows, but, though held in a torture of 
suspense as to the fate of their fellow-officers, and the other European residents, 

gave so much credit to the loyal professions of the garrison, that they scarcely 
doubted their own individual safety. On this point, however, they were soon 
undeceived, for when the mutineers appeared before the fort, and threatened to 

open upon it with their artillery, a soubahdar, who had seen nearly fifty years’ 
service, and to whom, from the confidence reposed in him, the command of the 

picket placed at the gate had been intrusted, coolly ordered it to be thrown 

open. When the officers attempted to resist this treacherous order, they were 
significantly reminded that they had better look to themselves, since the 
garrison, though disposed to favour their escape, never would nor could save 

them from the mutineers outside, of whose murderous intentions they were 

well aware. This intimation left the officers no alternative but flight, which 

they accomplished with the utmost difficulty. 

‘The mutiny at Jhansi was of a still more atrocious character. At this oom i 
place, situated 140 miles south of Agra, near the north-west extremity of 
Bundeleund, a strong feeling of discontent existed, particularly among those 
who had formerly been connected with the native court, and regretted the loss 
of their independence by a course of policy which seemed to them at once 
fraudulent and violent. The ranee, indeed, so far from concealing her resent- 
anent, had given utterance to it in the most unequivocal form, by spurning the 

ion allotted to her by the British government. Under such cireumstances, 
it was not to be expected that when the revolt began to spread, Jhansi would | iG 
Lys 
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Av. 1857. long refrain from taking a prominent part in it. The only troops in the place 


were the left wings of the 12th native and the 14th irregular infantry. From 


*Mutinyst the first intelligence of the proceedings at Meerut and Delhi, an outbreak had 
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been imminent, as the ranee and her advisers were suspected of tampering with 
the sepoys. But though the wish to break out into open violence was visibly 
manifest, the fear of being committed before success seemed certain sufficed to 
keep both the sepoys and their tempters in check, and the actual mutiny did 
not take place till the 4th of June. The Europeans, forewarned of their danger, 
had fixed upon the fort as their place of refuge. Accordingly, when the alarm 
was given, they rushed to it with one accord. The prospect before them was 
fearful. Their whole number, women and children included, amounted only to’ 
fifty-five, and how were these to withstand the hundreds of blood-thirsty 
wretches by whom they were beset? The struggle at once commenced, and 
the heroic band, fighting for life and all that was dear to them, made gond 
their defence for four days. At last, when their resources had begun to fail, 
and their position was nearly desperate, a new and more formidable enemy 
appeared. The ranee sent her artillery and elephants, and the gates, though 
strongly barricaded, were forced. By retiring into some of the buildings, it 
might still have been possible to hold out a little longer, but as an unconditional 
surrender must speedily have been forced, we can easily understand how 
readily the terms were listened to, when the mutineers offered, on the delivery 
of the fort, to save the lives of all within it. ‘This offer, after it had been 
confirmed by the most solemn oaths, was accepted, and all who had survived 
the miseries of the siege, having laid down their arms, were beginning to retire, 
when, in utter violation of all that had been stipulated and sworn, they were 
seized, carried off to a place of execution, and put to the sword, man, woman, 
and child, with a barbarity too horrible for description. 

At the very commencement of the revolt, some anxiety was felt for Agra 
once the capital of all India, and still the capital of the North-western Provinces. 
Fortunately, indeed, it had not, like Delhi, been left destitute of European 
troops, and it was therefore certain that, happen what might, it would not fall 
like that city without a struggle. The troops stationed in it at the time of 
the revolt were the 3d European fusiliers, a troop of European artillery, and 
two sepoy regiments, the 44th and 67th native infantry. Among the latter, 
when the first intelligence of the mutiny arrived, the excitement was extreme, 
and the mischief which they meditated was indicated by numerous incendiary 
fires. Their object in raising them apparently was to lure the European troops 
to their lines, for the purpose of extinguishing the flameg, and take advantage 
of their absence while thus employed, to make themselves masters of the fort 
If this was the plan, the judicious arrangements of the authorities defeated it 
Knowing that everything depended on the possession of the fort, they ae 
security their first object, and never reduced the garrison so far wuss 
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hope of attacking it with success, The lieutenant-governor at the same time «.p.1857. 
exerted himself to the utmost to prevent or postpone the anticipated outbreak. 
As early as the 14th of May, he met the whole troops of the station on the State ot 
parade ground, and harangued them in a manner which called forth the loudest Am. 
protestations of inviolable fidelity. The sepoys in particular seemed unable to 

give sufficient utterance to their applause, and continued to make the air ring 

with their cheers long after he had retired. At this time the depth of native 
duplicity was so little understood, that Mr. Colvin himself did not hesitate to 

speak confidently of the effect which his address had produced, and he there- 

fore naturally followed it up with a proclamation, in which he declared his 

belief that “European and natiye portions of the military forces now rapidly 
assembling, will honourably and eagerly vie with each other in the extirpation 

of the traitorous criminals who have endeavoured to sow utterly groundless 
distrust between the powerful and beneficent British government and its 
attached native soldiery.” The two native regiments were on bad terms, and 

Mr. Colvin, well aware of the fact, endeavoured to turn it to account by 
employing them as a kind of mutual check upon each other. In accordance 

with this policy, when, in the end of May, it became desirable to bring in a 
quantity of treasure from Muttra, about thirty miles north-west of Agra, 

instead of sending Europeans, who could ill be spared for such a purpose, 

he selected for the service two native companies, one from each regiment, in 

the belief that their hatred would not allow them to be guilty of a common 

act of treachery. It proved otherwise. No sooner were they in possession of 

the treasure, than they forgot their own quarrels, broke out into open mutiny, 

and marched oft with their plunder for Delhi. The incident was so far fortu- 

nate that it completely opened the eyes of the authorities, and by compelling 

them to disarm both reginients, as utterly unworthy of confidence, undoubtedly 
prevented a more serious catastrophe. 

While Agra thus narrowly escaped, Allahabad, situated at the junction of Mutiny at 
the Jumna with the Ganges, was subjected to a still more fiery ordeal. This 
city, though justly regarded as the key of the lower provinces of Bengal, and 
containing an arsenal with 40,000 stand of arms, large numbers of cannon, and 
yast military stores, had been left entirely at the mercy of native troops, A 
few soldiers, forming the magazine staff, were Europeans, but the garrison 
within the fortress was composed of a regiment of Sikhs, about 400 strong, 
and a company of the 6th native infantry, while the remainder of the latter 
regiment occupied the cantonments. In this state of matters an assault by the 
sepoys must have been successful, and Allababad, with its immense military 
stores, would, like Delhi, have become a stronghold of the mutineers. Fortu- 
nately the authorities were on the alert, and in the absence of any other means 
of reinforcement, a body of aged European invalids, about, seventy in number, 
occupying the fort of Chunar, were despatched by steamer, and arrived in the | 
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very nick of time. The company of the 6th native infantry, in charge of the 
principal gate of the fortress, had conspired to admit their comrades, when they 
found themselves suddenly displaced. They endeavoured, however, to make a 
merit of necessity, and as a cover to their treachery, the whole regiment made 
such professions of fidelity, that the thanks of the governor-general were 
publicly conveyed to them on the 6th of June. Their gratification seemed "to 
know no bounds, and their cheers were still ringing in the ears of their deluded 
officers as they sat at mess, when they were startled by the intelligence that 
the mutiny had commenced. Several of them were shot down before they 
could leave the mess-room, and others were barbarously murdered as they 
hastened to the lines, in hope of quelling disturbance. The Europeans within 
the fort, though gallantly supported by the Sikhs, barely sufliced for its 
protection, and hence, both within the town and the cantonments, the work of 
plunder and devastation continued almost unchecked. Before the mutineers 
left, after plundering the treasury, throwing open the jail, which contained 
nearly 3000 prisoners, and burning down the cantonments, fifty Europeans 
had been massacred. The rest found refuge within the fort, and were obliged 
to remain there, as anarchy reigned within the city, and British authority had 
nearly ceased throughout the whole tract of country which skirts the Ganges 
from Allahabad up to Agra. = 

About sixty miles below Allahabad, and nearly due east from it, stood 
Benares, the great stronghold of Hindooism. If religion had anything to do 
with the revolt, it might have been anticipated that this was the place of all 
others where it would burst forth with the greatest fury. Its population 
exceeding 180,000 was notorious for turbulence, and the only troops in whom 
full confidence could be placed were 190 of her majesty’s 10th foot, and a small 
detail of artillery, with three guns. The native troops consisted of a Sikh 
corps, the 37th native infantry, and the 13th irregular cavalry. It was hoped 
that both the Sikhs and the cavalry would remain faithful. The 37th, on the 
contrary, were known to be mutinous, and on the Ist of June it was resolved 
to deprive them of their arms. The resolution once taken ought to have been 
immediately executed, but was fixed only for the Sth. In the interval the 
sepoys, through some unknown channel became aware of what was intended; 5 
and to increase the difficulty intelligence arrived that at Azimghur, a place 
about fifty miles to the north of Benares, the 17th native infantry had mutinied 
on the 3d, and decamped after seizing treasure to the amount of £170,000. 
Not a moment could now be lost, and on the 4th the first step in the process of 
disarming was commenced by suddenly locking the bells or huts where the arms 
were kept. By this time the sepoys were equally on the alert, and having 
burst open the doors of the bells gained possession of: their arms by open foree. 
The straggle now commenced. ‘On the one side stood the Europeans, m > 
not more than 200, and on the other native troops to the number of F 
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This immense disparity was compensated to the former by the possession of a.v. AD. 1857 
three guns, while their opponents had none; by their indomitable courage, and 
by some reluctance on the part of many of the native troops finally to commit Mutiny at 
themselves. It-is even said that the Sikhs, when they made common cause mune 
with the Bengal troops, acted rather under the influence of some unaccountable 
panic than from any premeditated design. Favoured by this combination of 
circumstances the Europeans gained a comparatively easy victory, only four, 
one of them the commander of the irregular cavalry, being killed, and twenty- 
one wounded. ‘This first success had an excellent effect upon the populace, 
who, contrary to what had been feared, did not venture to rise. 

We now hasten towards Oude, which had become and was destined long 
to be a main centre of revolt. Its first mutiny, and the suppression of it, 
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have already been described. As its recurrence sooner or later could hardly be Mutiny in 
doubted, Sir Henry Lawrence made diligent use of the respite which he had 
gained, and endeavoured to prepare for the worst. His head-quarters were at the 
residency of Lucknow, situated on the north side of the city, close to the right 
bank of the Goomtee. Beside it were the treasury and the hospital, and a 
number of buildings of solid masonry, occupied as dwelling-houses and public 
offices. Abouta mile and a half to the eastward was the Chowpeyrah Istubul, 
a cruciform building used as barracks by her majesty’s 32d, the only European 
infantry then in the province. At some distance to the north of the barracks 
stood another building called the Kuddum Rasool, which had been converted 
into a powder magazine. In the same vicinity were the lines of the 3d 
regiment of military police. Immediately south of the barracks was the Tara 
Kotee or observatory, where all the law courts were concentrated. About a 
mile above the residency, and on the same side of the river, were the Dowlut 


Khana and Sheesh Muhul, forming part of an old palace of the Kings of ee 
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In the one were the head-quarters of the brigadier commanding the Oude 
irregular force, and in the other a magazine containing many stands of arms 
and native guns. Still farther up the river, and to the westward, was the 
palace of Moosa Bagh, occupied by the commanding officers of the 4th and 7th 
regiments of Oude irregular infantry, which were cantoned in its vicinity, 
About a quarter of a mile above the residency the Goomtee was crossed by an 
iron bridge, the road from which led almost in a straight line to the Muriaon and 
Moodkeepoor cantonments. These, situated three miles north from Lucknow, 
were at this time occupied by the 13th, 48th, and 71st native infantry, a regi- 
ment of regular native cavalry, and two batteries of native and one of European 
artillery. The only other military station in the vicinity of Lucknow was that 
of the 2d Oude irregular cavalry at Chukkur Kotee, on the left bank of the 
tiver, nearly opposite to Kuddum Rasool, and nearly as far from the residency 
as the Muriaon cantonments. Sir Henry Lawrence, who obtained full military 
powers giving him the command of all the forces in Oude, at once saw the 
necessity of altering the above arrangement of the troops. Four guns were 
brought from the Muriaon cantonment to the lines of her majesty’s 32d, and 
120 men of this regiment were intrusted with the protection of the treasury 
and residency, which had formerly been entirely at the mercy of native guards. 
At the same time, while the women and the sick were lodged in the residency, 
the rest of the regiment was removed from its isolated position and moved 
down to the cantonment, and stationed close to the European battery. These 
measures, excellent so far as they went, were not deemed sufficient. A place of 
strength where the military stores might be concentrated, and an asylum might 
be found in case of attack, was still wanted. For this purpose choice was made 
of the Muchee Bhowun, situated on the right bank of the river, about half-way 
between the residency and the Dowlut Khana. At the same time, though an 
attack on the residency was scarcely feared, some slight defensive works, chiefly 
as a precaution against any sudden insurrection of the populace, were begun. 
The treasury also was largely replenished, by sending out parties into the 
different districts, and bringing in the sums which had been previously collected. 

During the above preparations the progress of the mutiny in other quarters 
had added greatly to the difficulty of maintaining tranquillity in Oude, 
where there was reason to apprehend that any rising would, in all proba- 
bility, not only involve the whole province, but extend beyond its limits, 
particularly to the important town and district of Cawnpoor, only separated 
from it by the Ganges. Here General Sir Hugh Wheeler had only a mere 
handful of Europeans to oppose a large brigade of native troops, consisting 
of the Ist, 53d, and 56th. native infantry, and the 2d light cavalry, and was 
obliged to rest satisfied with preparations which were palpably inadequate. In 
the hope that if the sepoys did rise they would march off for Delhi, he ed 
an entrenchment, which, however incapable of permanent ty 
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furnish a temporary asylum. Reinforcements had been promised by the gov- a.p. 1837. 
ernment and were daily expected, but the case was so urgent that Sir Henry 
Lawrence could not refuse his application for aid, and detached to him on the Position of 
2ist of May fifty men of the 32d, conveyed in post-carriages, and two squadrons weed 
of cavalry. In this emergency Sir Hugh received an offer which was too “*"™?™ 
tempting to be refused. It consisted of “two guns and three hundred men, 
cavalry and infantry, furnished by the Maharajah of Bithoor,” the infamous 
miscreant now only too well known as Nana Sahib. He was the adopted son 

of Bajee Row, the last of the peishwas, who, when reduced to extremity, had 
obtained by treaty a pension of £90,000 a year, and a residence at Bithoor, 
situated on the Ganges about twelve miles above Cawnpoor. At his death 

Nana Sahib succeeded to a large portion of his immense wealth, but his claim 

to a continuance of the pension was refused. Though he often complained of 

the refusal, and stigmatized it as a breach of public faith, it did not suit him to 

assume the airs of a malcontent, or subject himself to suspicion as an enemy to 

British interests. On the contrary he courted the society of our countrymen, 

and was regarded by them as a favourable specimen of the liberalized Hindoo. 

Sir Hugh Wheeler's long residence in India and intimate acquaintance with 

native manners perhaps only laid him more open to the influence of such a 
character, and hence, though specially warned to be on his guard against the 

Nana, he not only accepted his proffered aid, but showed how unbounded his 
confidence was by employing his troops to guard the treasury. 

The Eed, a moveable Mahometan festival which fell on the 24th of May, Rising in 
was generally believed to have been fixed upon for the outbreak in Oude. °“ 
The crisis, however, somehow postponed, did not arrive till the 30th. That day 
had passed away quietly, and the evening gun had been fired as usual at nine 
o'clock, when the light company of the 71st native infantry suddenly turned 
out and began firing at random. At the same instant two parties, the one 
belonging to the same regiment, and the other to the 7th light cavalry, appeared 
at the opposite gates of the cantonment, and made directly for the mess-house, 
evidently with the diabolical design of placing the officers between two fires, 
and rendering their escape impossible. Fortunately the first shot had proved a 
sufficient warning. Sir Henry Lawrence, who was now residing in the canton- 
ment, hastily proceeded with his staff to that part of it where the Europeans, 
mustering 300 men, with six guns, were stationed. Two of these guns were 
immediately posted on the road leading to Lucknow, so as to intercept the 
mutineers in the event of their attempting to reach it. The other guns swept 
the native parade ground, where the three native infantry regiments stood in 
the following order—first, the 71st, next the 13th, and last the 48th. The 
‘71st, after shooting Brigadier Handscomb, who had ventured too near them, 
advanced boldly and fired. They were answered with grape, which sent them 
back to their lines, where they took the cowardly revenge of murdering one o 
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4.p.1807. their European officers, who was found pierced with bayonets and musket-balls. 
~~ ‘The 48th, whose position on the parade ground was so distant from the guns as 
Defeat ot to be beyond the reach of grape, did not at first take an active part in the 
cies mutiny. They refused, however, to aid in suppressing it; and while pretending 
to accept the proposal of their commanding officer to march to the residency, 
deserted by the way in such numbers, that when he reached the iron bridge he 
could not muster more than fifty-seven men around the colours, In the conflict 
which had taken place, the mutineers, though they had obtained a considerable 
amount of plunder, and gratified their savage natures by burning down the 
bungalows, and laying the cantonments in ruins, had sustained a defeat; but it 
still remained for them to show whether they had so much confidence in their 
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superior numbers, as to risk an encounter with British discipline and courage. 
At first it seemed that they had made up their minds to this, for at daybreak 
of the 3lst they were found in force occupying the lines at Moodkeepoor. 
Their courage, however, was not proof against a few discharges from the guns, 
and they fled precipitately in the direction of Seetapoor. 

Hiangofthe During the above proceedings great alarm was felt in the city. A company 

mob. of the 71st, who had been removed from the Muchee Bhowun for disaffection 
a few days before to another station, on being marched to the residency and 
ordered to pile their arms, refused to obey. From fear of precipitating an 
outbreak, it was deemed prudent not to coerce them. ‘This indication of weak- 
ness was soon followed by its natural result. On the afternoon of the 3lst the 
budmashes or mob of the city rose, and about 6000 of them, after crossing the 
Goomtee by a ford, moved towards Muriaon in order to join the mutineers, 
with whom they had a previous understanding. When this scheme was frus- 
trated the budmashes returned to Lucknow, and commenced rioting in,the 
quarter of Hoseynabad, near the Dowlut Khana, Fortunately the a 
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troops stationed there did not decline to act, and after an hour of heavy firing a.p. 1857. 
the insurrection was suppressed. Its occurrence, however, was a-warning not 
to be neglected, and all the European women and children took refuge in the 
residency. 

The mutiny at Lucknow operated as the signal for a rising in every leading peated 
station throughout the province. In giving a brief account of each, we take ‘ 
them as they occurred in the four divisions into which, for administrative 
purposes, Oude, after its incorporation with British India, had been distributed. 
Beginning with Khyrabad, or the north-west division, our attention is first 
called to its principal station Seetapoor, towards which, as has been mentioned, 
the fugitive mutineers of Lucknow had proceeded. At Seetapoor, the principal 
station of the Khyrabad, or north-west division of Oude, the outbreak which 
had long been feared took place on the 3d of June. On the morning of that 
day, a cry having been raised that the 10th irregulars were plundering the 
treasury, Colonel Birch, of the 41st, hastened with two companies to the rescue, 
and was shot dead. Two other officers immediately shared his fate, and the 
mutiny became general. Mr. Christian, the commissioner, anticipating the 
outbreak, had collected the civilians and their families at his house, and 
intrusted the defence of it to a strong guard of the military police, It was 
only to learn how utterly his confidence had been misplaced. His defenders, 
when called upon to act, only replied by firing upon him, and commenced an 
indiscriminate massacre of men, women, and children. 

The European fugitives from Shahjehanpoor had arrived on the Ist of June 
at Mohumdee, another station of the Khyrabad division, then occupied by a 
company of the 9th Oude irregular infantry. By judicious management they 
were for a time restrained, but on the 4th, when fifty of their mutinous com- 
yades came in from Seetapoor, they announced their determination to march to 
Seetapoor, at the same time promising that, if not opposed, they would not only 
spare the lives of all the Europeans at the station, but take them under their 
protection. With this promise, confirmed by a solemn oath, the Europeans 
were obliged to be contented, and the whole party, including eight women and 
four children, commenced the journey. The next morning, the 5th, the 
Europeans were abandoned by their escort, and told to go ahead wherever they 
liked. Fearing the worst they pushed on, but were overtaken within a mile career) 
of Aurungabad. “Then,” says Captain Patrick Orr, one of the only two indi- new au. 
viduals whose lives were spared, “the most infernal carnage ever witnessed by ee 
man began.” A sepoy rushing forward seized a gun, and shot down Lieutenant 
Sheils, an old officer on the veteran establishment. All the others collected 
under a tree, and were there, men, women, and children, ruthlessly butchered. 

In Fyzabad, the south-eastern division, crimes equally hideous were perpe- 
trated. The town, as the principal station, was occupied by a considerable , 
body of troops, all native—the 22d native infantry, the 6th Oude ‘alae ‘5 
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A.v. 1857. infantry, and a regular light field battery. Shahgunge, in its vicinity, belonged 
to a talookdar of the name of Rajah Mansingh, who, in consequence of informa- 
Proceedings tion received from Calcutta, had been arrested by order of Sir Henry Lawrence, 
{imevat, and was in confinement. This man, when a mutiny of the troops was hourly 
¥yabel. threatened, offered, if released, to shelter the Europeans in his fort. Colonel 
Goldney, the commissioner, seeing no better alternative, accepted the offer, and 
Mansingh, set at liberty, began to prepare his fort. The mutinous troops, 
perhaps made aware of the agreement, resolved on immediate action, and began 
by demanding, on the plea of greater security, that the treasure should be 
placed under their charge. The authorities feeling themselves helpless were 
obliged to comply, and at the same time began to prepare for the worst, by 
sending their families to Shahgunge. The ladies in the cantonments, however, 
declined to quit them, because they were satisfied with the assurance of full 
protection given by the native officers, and solemnly sworn to by those of the 
22d. Matters were in this precarious state on the 8th of June, when the 17th 
native infantry, who had mutinied at Azimghur, on the frontiers of Oude, and 
carried off a large amount of treasure, arrived at Begumgunge, within a march 
of Fyzabad. On this the troops at the station threw off all disguise, and told 
their officers to shift for themselves, adding that they might take the boats 
then lying at the cantonment ghat. The civilians preferred joining their 
families at Shahgunge, but the officers embarked in the boats and began to 
a descend the stream. It was necessary to pass Begumgunge, and there, in 
grunge. accordance with the diabolical plan which had been concerted, the mutineers of 
the 17th were waiting to intercept them. Accordingly, when the officers 
approached, they were met by a volley of grape and musketry. Many imme- 
diately fell, and some who attempted to escape by swimming were either 
drowned or cut to pieces the moment they reached the bank. Colonel Goldney 
was seized in his boat and carried off to the rebel camp. “I am an old man,” 
he said; “will you disgrace yourself by my murder?” The appeal was vain. 
The miscreants knew no pity, and shot him down, A few by almost super- 
human exertions distanced their pursuers and escaped. 
Peitton ot WV Hile mutiny thus spread itself at all the principal stations of Oude, the 
Lucknow. condition of its eapital became daily more alarming, and the idea of a siege, 
which before had been generally scouted, began to be entertained. In the 
Prospect of such an event it became necessary to dispose of the large number 
of native troops who, being notoriously disaffected, were more a source of 
weakness than of strength. After the suppression of the mutiny of the 30th 
and 31st of May, out of the four native regiments the whole number of men 
that mustered amounted only to 437. In a few days, however, nearly thrice 
that number had ranged under the native colours The explanation was 
obvious. Many of them had come from detached posts, where their i 
Position prevented them from taking actual part in the mutiny, though't 
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had been unable to disguise their sympathy with it, and several even of the ap. 1857. 
mutineers after their defeat had crept back to the lines, in the hope of being 
able either to conceal their absence or give some plausible account of it. Taking Perio 
these circumstances into consideration, it was strongly urged that the whole of tucknow. 
the native troops, now amounting to 1200, or at least the most suspected portion 
of them, forming two-thirds of the whole, should be disarmed. Sir Henry 
Lawrence, perhaps because he thought that the measure might precipitate a 
crisis, refused his consent; but about a week later, when fatigue and anxiety 
had brought on such an alarming illness that he was interdicted from business 
by his medical attendants, the provisional council appointed to act for him 
took a step which, without the name, had all the effect of disarmament. The 
troops were paraded, and told that they were to take their leave and go to 
their homes till November. They objected at first, with a great show of zeal 
for the service, but ultimately all went off except 350, of whom a large propor- 
tion were Sikhs. Immediately after their departure the 3d regiment of military 
police, which furnished the jail guard, and took most of the civil duties at 
Lucknow, mutinied, and marched off on the road to Sultanpoor. 

By the 12th of June Sir Henry Lawrence had so far recovered as to be able Fortification 


4p 
to resume his functions. The most important object which now engaged his Seale 


attention was the fortification of the residency, and the provisioning of it so as ps 
to stand asiege. At the same time he ordered several leading persons, suspected 
of treason, to be arrested, and confined as state prisoners. Among them were 
a brother of the ex-king, and two Delhi princes, who had for some time been 
resident at Lucknow. New levies of troops were also raised, particularly a 
body of volunteer cavalry, consisting partly of cavalry and infantry officers of 
disbanded regiments. A large addition was also made to the native policer no 
fewer than 2000 having been enlisted, not so much with a view to permanent 
employment, or from much confidence in their trust-worthiness, as to relieve the 
other troops from routine duties, and leave them free for those of more 
importance. 

Newabgunge Bara Bankee, eighteen miles north-east of Lucknow, had aay 
become the common rendezvous of the mutineers. On the 29th of June marches 
intelligence was received that their advanced guard of 500 foot and 100 horse ome) 
had arrived at Chinhut, only eight miles east of the capital, and were collecting ™* ™™* 
supplies for their main body, which was expected on the following day, In 
consequence of this intelligence the troops in cantonments were brought down 
and lodged in the residency and the Muchee Bhowun. This was only prepara- 
tory toa still more important step. At sunrise of the following morning there 
had assembled at the iron bridge a force consisting of 520 infantry, 300 of 
them belonging to her majesty’s 32d, 116 cavalry, of whom thirty-six were 
European volunteers and the rest Sikhs, and details of artillery, with eleven 
guns, four of them European, and one an eight-inch howitzer. Sir Henry © 
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Ap. 1857. Lawrence, heading this force in person, set out to attack the mutineers. Some 
time was lost before the march commenced, and the heat became oppressive, 
Sir Henry The road, however, so far as the Kokrail, which is about half-way to Chinhut, 
marke, Was well metalled, and no difficulty was experienced. It was far otherwise 
waiwee® beyond the Kokrail After passing the bridge over it, instead of the metalled 
“*Cuinhut: road, there was only a newly raised embankment of loose sandy soil, with 
occasional gaps, indicating the site of intended bridges. After a halt, during 
which apparently from some oversight no refreshment was served out, the 
force began to move sluggishly along this embankment, and the videttes had 
proceeded a mile and a half when they were fired upon from the village of 
Ismailgunge, on the left. The howitzer was ordered to the front, and was 
followed by the rest of the guns. The column still plodding along the 
embankment, was exposed to a fire of round shot, which though distant did 
some execution. The enemy was now seen posted in front of Chinhut, and 
the British line deployed, the 82d taking post on the left, between Ismailgunge 
and the line of road, and the native infantry crossing the road to the right, 
and drawing up in front of a small hamlet. After the distant firing had 
continued for about twenty minutes, the enemy appeared to be giving way, 
but they were only preparing to act more decidedly on the offensive, by 
advancing with their whole army, cavalry, infantry, and artillery, in two large 
Separate masses, one on each of the British flanks, evidently for the purpose of 
turning them. This attack was met by a fire of grape, which, however, had 
little effect in checking the advance, as parties of cavalry continued pushing 
forward, while the infantry made for Ismailgunge to cut off the 82d, who were 
posted beyond it, and lying on the ground to avoid the fire. At this crisis, 
fouf guns belonging to Alexander's Oude irregular battery were ordered from 
the right to the left in order to check the enemy’s progress. The difficulty of 
the ground, and some reluctance on the part of the drivers, deprived this 
movement of the advantage expected from it, and the cavalry were ordered to 
Piawtrs charge. The volunteers did their part admirably. Not so the Sikhs, who 
"turned their horses’ heads and fled. Tsmailgunge having in consequence fallen 
into the hands of the enemy, and a deadly fire been opened from it, it was abso- 
lutely necessary to dislodge them. The 32d advanced boldly for this purpose, 
but after losing several of their officers féll back in disorder, This repulse 
decided the battle, and a retreat was ordered. It could not but be disastrous 
The enemy, taking advantage of every break in the ground, poured in # 
murderous fire. First the howitzer was abandoned, and then no fewer than 
six of the guns, with most of the ammunition waggons, The Europeans, who 
could Jeast be spared, suffered severely, 112 being killed and 44 wounded; 
the loss in natives was also great, though far less by casualties than by 
shameful desertion. It seems that when Sir Henry Lawrence resolved 00 
this il-fated attack he was not aware of the vast superiority of the foree 
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he was about to encounter. It consisted, as was afterwards ascertained, of .p. 1857. 
5550 infantry, 800 cavalry, and 160 artillery, with twelve nine-pounder guns. 

The Chinhut disaster was, almost as a matter of course, followed by the Blockade ot 
defection of many native soldiers, who had till then remained at least nominally ees at 
faithful, The 4th and 7th, and four companies of the Ist irregular infantry, ‘*""’ 
quartered at the Dowlut Khana, under Brigadier Gray, immediately mutinied, 
and were soon imitated by the police occupying the Imambara, a large building, 
situated on the road between the Dowlut Khana and the Muchee Bhowun. 
Meanwhile, the exulting mutineers continued their pursuit unchecked till they 
reached the Goomtee, and attempted to force the brick bridge above the Muchee 
Bhowun, and the iron bridge above the residency. When repulsed, they gained 
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an entrance into the city, and by fording the river established themselves within 
it in such numbers, that before the day closed, both the Muchee Bhowun and 
the residency were completely invested. 

Three days before the disaster at Chinhut, a horrible massacre had been Mutiny at 
perpetrated at Cawnpoor. There the mutiny, which for some days had been eee 
hourly dreaded, broke out at last on the 5th of June. It began with the 
2d light cavalry, and soon extended to the three infantry regiments, the Ist, 
53d, and 56th. The whole, after setting fire to some bungalows, and commit- 
ting other outrages, set off in the direction of Newabgunge, a village situated 
a little to the north-west. Three days before the rising, all the non-military 
Christian residents had removed into the entrenchment. This had been 
furnished with provisions, calculated to maintain 1000 persons for thirty days. 
Unfortunately, the entrenchment itself was totally unfitted to stand a siege of 
such a duration. It was completely commanded from different_quarters, and | 
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if assailed with any degree of vigour, must at once have been forced, as the 
bank inelosing it was barely breast-high. The selection of such a place was 
certainly a fatal error, and it is difficult to explain how an officer of so much 
experience and ability as Sir Hugh Wheeler could have fallen into it. He hada 
choice of other places. His entrenchment wasat the south-east extremity of the 
cantonment, below the town of Cawnpoor, whereas, nearly at an equal distance 
above it, at the north-west extremity, stood the magazine, amply supplied with 
guns and military stores, and near it the treasury, which happened at the time 
to be well replenished. Nor were these the only advantages possessed by this 
locality. Ravines on the one side, and the proximity of the river on the other, 
gave the magazine strong natural defences; while a high inclosing wall of 
masonry, together with numerous substantial buildings, supplied at once the 
means of resistance, and, what was equally wanted, adequate shelter. The 
only plausible account of the preference given to the entrenchment is, that Sir 
Hugh, after having so long served with sepoys, and found them faithful, still 
clung to the belief that either they would not mutiny at all, or would at the 
worst, after temporary outrage, quit the station and hasten off to Delhi. The 
latter was the course on which they had resolved, and they would have carried it 
into effect, had they not been diverted from it by Nana Sahib, whose treachery 
was now about to be consummated. His troops had been intrusted with the 
charge of the treasury. The result was, that when the mutiny broke out, they 
immediately plundered it. The possession of the magazine was their next 
object. Sir Hugh, when he'saw that he could not preserve it, had given orders 
to blow it up, but the native guard interfered, and it fell with all its guns and 
stores into the hands of the rebels. Nana Sahib had now full seope for his 
execrable designs, When the revolted regiments were about to depart, he 
tempted them to remain by taking them into his service, with the promise of 
a large increase of pay, and led them back to Cawnpoor under the Mabratta 
standard, which he had raised after proclaiming himself peishwa. 

Sir Hugh Wheeler, as soon as he saw that the entrenchment which he had 
intended only as a temporary asylum, was to become the scene of a protracted 
and desperate struggle, looked about for aid, and turned once more to Lucknow. 
His application, dated the 14th June, was in the following terms:—* We have 
been besieged since the 6th by the Nana Sahib, joined by the whole of the 
native troops who broke out on the morning of the 4th. The enemy have two 
twenty-four pounders and several other guns, We have only eight nine- 
pounders, The whole Christian population is with us in a temporary entrench- 
ment, and our defence has been noble and wonderful, our loss heavy and cruel. 
We want aid, aid, aid. PS —If we had 200 men we could punish the scoundrels 
and aid you.” Painful though it must have been to refuse such an application, 
Sir Henry Lawrence found it impossible to comply with it. On the 18th 
two days after receiving Sir Henry's answer, Captain Moore of the 8: 
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was then at Cawnpoor, wrote thus:—‘Sir Hugh regrets you cannot send him .p.18:7. 

the 200 men, as he believes with their assistance we could drive the insurgents 

from Cawnpoor and capture their guns. Our troops, officers, and volunteers sieze of 

have acted most nobly, and on several occasions a handful of men have driven wae 

hundreds before them. Our loss has been chiefly from the sun and their heavy “> 

guns. Our rations will last a fortnight, and we are still well supplied with 

ammunition. Our gunsare serviceable. Report says that troops are advancing 

from Allahabad, and any assistance might save our garrison. We of course are 

prepared to hold out to the last.” In other two letters received at Lucknow, 

the language was more desponding. One dated the 21st June, says:—“ We 

have been cannonaded for six hours a day by twelve guns. This evening, in 

three hours, upwards of thirty shells (mortars) were thrown into the entrench- 

ment. This has occurred daily for the last eight days; an idea may be formed 

of our casualties, and how little protection the barracks afford to the women. 

Any aid to be effective must be immediate. In event of rain falling our 

position would be untenable.” The other letter, dated the 24th June, after 

mentioning that the attack had commenced on the 6th, and been continued for 

eighteen days and nights, proceeds thus: “The condition of misery experienced 

by all is utterly beyond description in this place. Death and mutilation in all 

their forms of horror have been daily before us. The numerical amount of 

casualties has been frightful, caused both by sickness and the implements of 

war.” In these letters the perilous condition of the garrison was not under- 

stated. The whole number of individuals crowded within the entrenchment 

was about 900. Of these, not more than 200 could be counted on as comba- 

tants, while more than a third of the whole (330) were women and children. 

In both of these classes, death was making fearful havoc, and the dead bodies Horror ot 

could only be disposed of by waiting till night, when the enemy’s fire usually “""“"" 

slackened, and then throwing them into a well outside the entrenchment. On 

the 13th of June, the enemy's live shells, which had previously obliged the 

officers to strike their tents, set fire to the barrack which was used as an 

hospital for the wounded, and also lodged the soldiers’ families. On seeing the 

conflagration, the rebels, endeavouring to profit hy the confusion, so much 

increased their fire that scarcely any one could be spared from his post to give 

assistance, and the flames spread so rapidly, that about forty of the sick and 

wounded, who could not help themselves, were literally burned to ashes. The 

barrack being thus consumed, and most of the other buildings completely 

riddled with balls, most of the women and children sought shelter during the 

day in holes which had been dug in the ground, and were obliged to pass the 

night in the open air, beneath the bank of the entrenchment. It was impossible 

that this state of matters could last, and as every day, while it thinned the 

ranks of the garrison, was adding thousands to the number of their assailants, 

there could be no doubt that a dreadful issue was at hand. The first eg to 
eu 
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was to assume the offensive, and by a desperate effort either seize and spike 
the enemy's guns, or perish in the attempt. Now that the event is known, it 
must be admitted that the boldest would have been the wisest course. We 
cannot wonder, however, that Sir Hugh Wheeler hesitated to incur the 
responsibility of sanctioning a step which nothing but absolute despair could 
justify, and chose rather to listen to the terms volunteered by Nana Sahib, 
On the 24th of June, Mrs, Greenaway, a very aged European lady, who, with 
her family, had been captured by the Nana, and only spared on the promise of 
paying a lac of rupees for their ransom, arrived at the entrenchment, bearing a 
note from him, the purport of which was, that all soldiers, and Europeans who 
had nothing to do with Lord Dalhousie’s government, and would lay down 
their arms, should be sent to Allahabad. Sir Hugh Wheeler. authorized 
Captain Moore to act in the matter as he should consider best, and on the 
following day an agreement was entered into, by wltich Sir Hugh, on the part 
of the British government, agreed to give up all the money, stores, and guns 
in the entrenchment, and the Nana on his part undertook, and solemnly swore, 
not only to allow all the inmates of the garrison to retire unmolested, but to 
provide means of conveyance for the wounded, and for the ladies and children. 
Hostilities immediately ceased, and the preparations for departure were com- 
menced, These having been completed, on the 26th, the whole garrison, men, 
women, and children, quitted the entrenchment, and proceeded towards the 
boats. These they were permitted to enter without the least molestation, but 
no sooner had they embarked, than a horrid massacre began. ‘Two guns, which 
had been concealed, were suddenly run out, and opened their fire. At the same 
time the sepoys, rushing in from all directions, began to ply their muskets. In 
the confusion, the men, instead of attempting to unmoor the boats, jumped into 
the water to swim for their lives. Three boats out of the whole number 
succeeded in reaching the opposite side; but it was only to encounter a new 
attack. In attempting to continue their flight, they were so closely pursued, 
that before they got a mile down the stream, two of them were swamped, and 
about a half of the whole party killed or wounded. ‘The remaining boat, now 
crowded with wounded, and overloaded, was exposed during the whole day to 
a running fire of guns and musketry. Night brought some respite, but next 
morning the fugitives had again to run the gauntlet of a murderous fire from 
both banks. On the third day the boat stuck fast on a sandbank, and became 
a sure mark for the rebels, who by pouring in volley after volley, made it 
impossible to employ any effectual means of getting her off. In this extremity 
fourteen of the party undertook the desperate task of rushing to the bank and 
charging their savage assailants. The heroic deed was so far successful that 
they put the enemy to flight. Unfortunately, however, in pursuing their 
advantage, they lost their communication with the river, and only 

from being surrounded by retiring in a direction parallel to the stream. : 
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proceeding in this way about a mile, they again reached the bank, but it was a.p. 1807. 
only to find their perils increased. Both banks were lined with troops,and = 
escape seemed impossible. As a last resource they took refuge ina temple Treachery ot 
immediately in front of them. Here they defended themselves so manfully, eee 
that their cowardly foes, afraid to meet them in open fight, piled up wood 

around the temple and set it on fire. The smoke and heat soon became 
intolerable, and the small band, now reduced to twelve, one having been killed 

and one wounded, threw off their clothes, and charging through the fire, made 

for the water, Only seven succeeded in reaching it. Two of them were almost 
immediately shot, and the remaining five endeavoured to save themselves by 
swimming. Though followed by the rebels, who waded into the water and 

took aim at them at every available point, none of them was struck, and they 

had gone nearly three miles, when one of the party, an artilleryman, feeling 
exhausted, began to swim on his back. He thus lost the power of directing 

his course, and unconsciously floated to the bank, where he was seized and 
murdered. The four survivors ultimately escaped. The party left in the boat Atrocities or 
fell into the hands of a rebel zemindar near Futtehpoor, who sent them back bios 
to Nana Sahib as prisoners. Their companions left behind at Cawnpoor when 

the carnage began had already been disposed of. Those shot down in the 

boats were the most fortunate. Of the remainder every man was shot, while 

the women and children were carried off to Nana Sahib’s camp. In the 
evening he celebrated what he called his victory by a series of salutes, one of 
twenty-one guns to himself as peishwa, or Mahratta sovereign, another of 
nineteen to his brother, Bala Sahib, now designated governor-general, and a 

third to Jowalla Pershaud, a Brahmin, and rebel soubahdar, whom he had 
appointed commander-in-chief, He concluded these ceremonies with a speech, 

in which he lauded his troops for their glorious achievement at Cawnpoor, and 
promised to reward it bya liberal largess. On the arrival of the fugitives from 
Fattehpoor, on the Ist of July, all the men, like those at Cawnpoor, were 
immediately put to death. The women and children were carried off to join 

the others, already imprisoned in a building called the Subada Ke Kothee, 

where they were destined to endure another fortnight of misery, and then 
become the victims of one of the most inhuman massacres ever perpetrated. 

Having taken a general survey of the progress of the sepoy revolt, and Government 
pointed out the leading localities in which the successive mutinies occurred, our a tad 
next task must be to explain the measures employed by government to meet 
the crisis. For a time, as has been seen, the danger was greatly underrated, 
and in the belief that the disaffection was limited to a few regiments, and 
would either disappear of its own accord or be suppressed without difficulty, 
the interval which elapsed after the first notes of warning was not turned to 
due account. The European regiment which had been brought from Rangoon 
was on the point of returning, when the disastrous tidings from Meerut “oper 
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ap.issr, Delhi arrived. The authorities, now made aware that the passing cloud of 
_~ which they were dreaming had been the gathering of a fearful storm, would 
Mears fain have acted with vigour, but found themselves for a time almost destitute 
Grane. 08 the means. Large reinforcements of European troops were absolutely 
required, but though no time was lost in urging their immediate despatch from 
all the different quarters which seemed capable of furnishing them, several 
weeks must elapse before they could arrive, and the utmost that could be done 
in the interval was to concentrate the few European troops within the districts to 
which the mutiny was as yet confined, and endeavour meanwhile, not so much 
by force as by moral suasion, to prevent it from assuming more formidable 
dimensions. The orders issued on the subject of the greased cartridges, and 
the harangues made to different regiments when paraded for the purpose, 
have been already noticed. A wider publication of the views and intentions 
of government was now deemed expedient, and on the 16th of May the following 
proclamation was issued :— 
Dee “The Governor-general of India in council, has warned the army of Bengal 
oe that the tales by which the men of certain regiments have been led to suspect 
that offence to their religion or injury to their caste is meditated by the gov- 
ernment of India, are malicious falsehoods. The governor-general in council 
has learned that this suspicion continues to be propagated by designing and 
evil-minded men, not only in the army, but among other classes of the people. 
He knows that endeavours are made to persuade Hindoos and Mussulmans, 
soldiers and civil subjects, that their religion is threatened secretly as well as 
openly by the acts of the government, and that the government is seeking in 
various ways to entrap them into a loss of caste for purposes of its own. Some 
have been already deceived and led astray by these tales. Once more then the 
governor-general in council warns all classes against the deceptions that are 
practised on them. The government of India has invariably treated the reli- 
gious feelings of all its subjects with careful respect. The governor-general in 
council has declared that it will never cease to do so. He now repeats that 
declaration, and he emphatically proclaims that the government of India enter 
tains no desire to interfere with their religion or caste, and that nothing has 
been, or will be done by the government to affect the free exercise of the 
observances of religion or caste by every class of the people. The government 
of India has never deceived its subjects, therefore the governor-general in 
council now ealls upon them to refuse their belief to seditious lies. ‘This notice 
is addressed to those who hitherto by habitual loyalty and orderly conduct have 
shown their attachment to the government, and a well-founded faith in its 
protection and justice. The governor-general in council enjoins all such persons 
to pause before they listen to false guides and traitors who would lead them 
into danger and disgrace.” r 
The above proclamation intimates that an unfounded alarm on 
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of religion was the sole cause of the disaffection which prevailed, and of the sv. 1057. 
mutinies which had actually occurred, and yet at its date government knew of 
the atrocities which whole regiments of sepoys had perpetrated at Meerut and 

Delhi. It was surely too much to ignore these facts, instead of boldly de- 
nouncing them, and publishing to all the world that, come what might, they 

should certainly not go unpunished. Silence on such a subject was as unmanly 

as impolitic, and must have been generally interpreted as a virtual confession 

that punishment was not threatened, simply because government was either 

afraid or felt itself powerless to inflict it. This obvious inference received a es 
strong confirmation from Mr. Colvin, lieutenant-governor of the North-western Colvin ais- 
Provinces, who, at the very time when he was in communication with the — 
governor-general on the subject, thought it unnecessary to wait for final instruc- 

tions, and on his own responsibility issued a proclamation, which, by offering a 
general pardon to all except the murderers of private persons, seemed to 
promise immunity to those who had murdered their officers. The governor- 
general, however averse to severity, could not sanction such a pardon, and Mr. 
Colvin’s proclamation was superseded by another which corrected his mistake. 
Fortunately the want of foresight which had been evinced in allowing India to 

be so much denuded of European troops was remedied to some extent by two 

most opportune contingencies. The Persian war having been brought to a 
successful termination sooner than the most sanguine had anticipated, the 
European regiments engaged in it were hastening back with the utmost expe- 

dition, while those which were prosecuting their voyage for the war in China 

had not proceeded so far as to be beyond reach, and in consequence of a message 

to that effect changed their destination to Calcutta, The result of these 
arrangements, and of applications to Rangoon, Madras, and Ceylon, was, that 
important reinforcements arrived before the end of May. At home also, 

where the astounding intelligence from India had produced an almost unpar- 

alleled amount of excitement and indignation, the general voice had proclaimed 

that, be the cost what it might, the revolt must be suppressed, and embarkations 

of troops on a scale adequate to the crisis accordingly commenced. 

While large reinforcements from other quarters were thus secured, imme- scree 
diate steps were taken to collect all the available troops within reach of Delhi, oan 
and hurry them forward in order to attempt its recapture. Aspart of the force 
to be thus employed, three European regiments, her majesty’s 75th foot, and 
the Ist and 2d European fusiliers, who had been stationed among the hills 
near Simla, where the Honourable George Anson, the commander-in-chief, was 
then residing, started under his immediate directions, and arrived on the 23d 
of May at Umballa. Here at that date the troops assembled included, in 
addition to the above regiments, the 9th and a squadron of the 4th lancers, the 
60th native infantry, and two troops of horse-artillery. He had formed them 
into two small brigades, the one under Brigadier Halifax and the other under, Ts 
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‘av.issr, Brigadier Jones, and was preparing to leave for Kurnaul, where he expected 
that the whole would arrive on the 30th, when he was seized with cholera, and 
Preparations died on the 27th. General Reid immediately succeeded as provincial com- 
wp” mander-in-chief, but was in such wretched health as to be incapable of con- 
ducting the intended operations against Delhi, which were therefore intrusted 
to Sir Henry Barnard. To co-operate with the force thus advancing, a detach- 
ment from Meerut, consisting of a wing of her majesty’s 60th rifles, two squad- 
rons of 6th dragoon guards (carabineers), 50 troopers of the 4th irregulars, two 
companies of native sappers, and six guns, four of them belonging to Scott's 
battery, and two (eighteen-pounders) belonging to Tombs’ troop of horse- 
artillery, started on the 27th of May, under the command of Brigadier Wilson, 
and encamped on the 30th near Ghazee-u-din, a small but well-fortified place 
on the Hindon, about ten miles from Delhi. A rumour that the mutineers, 
emboldened by their recent successes, meant to dispute the passage was gener- 
ally regarded as unfounded, and hence a kind of surprise took place when, 
about four in the afternoon, a picket of irregulars who had been stationed 
beyond the bridge galloped into the camp to announce that the enemy was at 
hand. The rifles, who had scarcely formed when an eighteen-pounder shot 
bounded into the camp, hastened forward supported by the carabineers, and with 
their Enfields opened a deadly fire, which soon slackened that of the enemy's 
guns. Meanwhile the artillery having taken up effective positions, two com- 
panies of rifles which had been the first to cross the bridge made a gallant 
charge when not more than eighty yards from the enemy's guns. The move- 
ment was decisive, and the rebels, outnumbering their assailants at least seven- 
fold, were soon seen in disgraceful flight. Five guns, two of heavy calibre, were 
the trophies of the victory. The struggle, however, was not yet terminated. 
Trusting to the strength of the village in which they had entrenched them- 
selves, the mutineers mustered courage for a second encounter, and the next 
morning, Sunday the 31st, once more made their appearance and commenced a 
sharp cannonade. The experience of the previous day had taught them a lesson 
by which they did not fail to profit, and they kept their guns at such a distance 
that no new captures could be made. This cowardly precaution, and the intense 
heat, which made pursuit all but impossible, favoured their escape, and enabled 
them to bear the tidings of their own defeat to their comrades at Delhi. 
Cone! ‘The Meerut brigade did not again start till the 4th of June, and proceeded 
sh in the direction of Bagput, where it arrived on the 6th; on the 7th it reached 
Alipoor, and joined the two brigades from the north. The united force on 
quitting Alipoor on the 8th had the prospect of an immediate engagement, and 
therefore set out in three columns formed in order of battle. ‘The enemy had 
strongly entrenched themselves at Badulee Ke Serai, so as to intercept the 
approach of the British troops to the cantonments, situated to the m 
of Delhi. It was here therefore that the encounter was about to 
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Sir Henry's despatch gives the following account of it: “As soon as our ap.187. 
advanced picket met the enemy, these brigades deployed leaving the main road 
clear. The enemy soon opened a very heavy fire upon us, and finding that our inka aie 
light field pieces did not silence their battery, and that we were losing men ee 
fast, I called upon the 75th regiment to make a dashing charge, and take the 

place at the point of the bayonet; this service was done with the most heroic 
gallantry, and to Lieutenant-colonel Herbert, and every officer, non-commis- 

sioned officer, and men of the 75th regiment, my thanks are most especially due; 

the 1st Europeans supported the attack, and on the second brigade coming up 

and threatening their right, and Brigadier-general Grant showing the head of 

his column and guns on their left rear, the enemy abandoned the position 
entirely, leaving his guns on the ground.” 

After all this success, the work of the day was not yet finished. Badulee reals =! 
Ke Serai is about five miles distant from Delhi, and Sir Henry Barnard was the heights 
afraid that if he halted before reaching the position which he wished to occupy “”"*”*™ 
at the cantonments, the enemy might take advantage of the delay, and inter- 
pose more formidable obstacles than those he had just overeome. He resolved 
therefore, though aware that his men were much exhausted, to push on, and at 
once reap the full fruits of his victory. Accordingly, having divided his force 
into two columns, the one intrusted to Brigadier Wilson supported by Briga- 
dier Shower's brigade, while he himself, supported by Brigadier Grave's brigade, 

Jed the other, he sent the former along the main trunk road, where it had to 
fight the whole way through gardens with high walls and other obstacles, while 
the latter diverging to the left proceeded straight through the cantonments. 
Both columns successfully accomplished the tasks assigned to them, though 
not till their skill and prowess had again been put fully to the test. The rebels 
were strongly posted on the ridge which overlooks the cantonments from the 
east, and stretches southwards till within a short distance of the north-west 
extremity of the city. The second column, as soon as it came within range of 
the guns in position on this ridge, was exposed to so destructive a fire that the 
design of foreing it by a direct attack in front was abandoned for a movement 
which would take it in flank. This movement, combined with that of the first 
column, which was now threatening the other flank, happily succeeded. ‘The 
rebels abandoned their guns and retreated into the city, while the columns 
advancing from opposite directions swept the ridge, and finally met upon it at 
Hindoo Row’s house, which thenceforward became the key of the British position. 

On the 9th of June, the very day after the ridge was carried, the British ae 
force received a most valuable addition by the arrival of the guides, forming the frm the 
first instalment of reinforcements from the Punjab. On the 12th of May, when ™™" 
they received orders to march, they were at Hotee Murdan in the vicinity of 
Peshawer. By the following morning they had made a march of thirty miles 
and arrived at Attock. Here they were still 580 miles from Delhi, and at the 
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ordinary rate of marching must have been two months in reaching it, but 
forward had always been their watchword, and by one of the most rapid 
marches on record, they accomplished the whole distance in twenty-four days. 
Dedueting three of these, 
during which they halted 
by special order, they had 
pushed on continuously for 
three weeks, at the daily 
average rate of twenty-eight 
miles. It is needless to say 
that the acclamations of the 
British camp were long and 
loud when Captain H. Daly 
marched into it, at the head 
of his three troops of cay- 
alry, and six companies of 
infantry. After their long 
march they were certainly 


entitled to repose, but it was 
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have been granted, as a can- 
nonade which had continued all morning was followed in the afternoon 
by a desperate attack on the British right flank. The guides, called out 
to aid in repelling it, displayed a gallantry amounting to rashness, and fol- 
lowed the fleeing rebels up to the walls of Delhi. Having thus exposed them- 
selves to a murderous fire they suffered severely. Captains Daly and Hawes 
were wounded, and Quintin Battye, a young officer of remarkable promise, who 
commanded the cavalry, received his death-blow, and only survived till the 
following day: This attack of the rebels was only the first of a series in which 
the enemy persisted for several successive days. On the 9th, 10th, and 11th, 
their endeayonr was to turn our right flank by gaining possession of Hindoo 
Row’s house, where our heaviest guns had been placed in battery. Foiled in 
this they turned to the left flank, and on the 12th assailed it with the utmost 
fury. At this time the British left extended no farther north along the ridge 
than the Flagstaff tower, immediately beyond which was a deep cut, through 
which a steep road, leading from the city to the cantonments, had been carried. 
A battery erected at the tower commanded this road, and made it impossible 
for the rebels to approach by it; but to the north of the tower the ridge sloped 
rapidly down toward the sandy bank of the Jumna, while another compara- 
tively level road led cireuitously round the extremity of the ridge towards the 
eantonments. In order to avail themselves of the facilities of attack imythis 
direction, the rebels, after plundering the house of Sir Theophilus Metcalfe 
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ated close to the river, about a mile and a half north of the city, and laying it 4.167. 


in ruins, had placed a battery in the grounds, and made their position so strong, 





that a military council, held in the British camp on the 11th, had decided eee 
against any present attempt to dislodge them. The danger of allowing them totm te 


to occupy it was fully manifested on the 12th. Early in the morning of that 
day, they had managed to bring a formidable array of guns, and a strong body 
of troops, within 400 yards of the Flagstaff, while another body was stealing 
round by the extremity of the ridge to gain the cantonments, and thus place 
themselves in the British rear. This alarming attack was only discovered when 
the day broke, and created so much confusion, that the Flagstaff battery was 
for a short time in imminent danger, and a lodgment was nearly effected in 
the cantonment itself, It was not long, however, before sufficient means of 
resistance were mustered, and the rebels, repulsed at every point, endeavoured 
to regain their original position. Even in this they failed, for in the pursuit 
which followed, they were completely driven from the Metcalfe grounds, which 
thereafter remained in British possession. 

It was hoped that the 12th of June, which had opened thus auspiciously, 
would not close before a still more brilliant success had been achieved. The 
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impossibility. of wresting Delhi from the rebels by the weak force which had 
boldly taken up a position before it, had already become apparent. The 
magazine blown up by Lieutenant Willoughby was only that which contained 
the small arms, and the rebels‘consequently possessed an almost inexhaustible 
supply of guns and military stores. The short trial which had been made 
sufficed to show that with an artillery far inferior both in number and calibre 
to that of the enemy, and troops barely sufficient to maintain the position, and 
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was impossible; and hence, as the importance of recovering it, in order to crush 
the mutiny before it had assumed still larger dimensions, had been strongly 


Proposal to. urged by government, it became a question whether it might not be practicable 
oe to carry it at once by a sudden assault. This question, without undergoing a 
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thorough discussion, had been answered in the affirmative, and it had been 
resolved that at the dead of night, while the cavalry remained in charge of the 
camp, the whole of the infantry should move out, and after blowing in two of 
the gates by powder bags, rush in and seize possession of that part of the city 
where the palace stood. The execution of this plan had been actually com- 
menced, when it was suddenly countermanded. Sir Henry Barnard had 
changed his mind, because it had been forcibly represented to him that he was 
endangering the safety of the camp by denuding it of European infantry, and 
would be unable to hold the city, even if le should succeed in surprising it. 
On this subject opinions are still conflicting, and we therefore content ourselyes 
with simply remarking how unfortunate it was that the objections which 
ultimately prevailed had not been previously considered. The troops, it is 
true, retired without sustaining harm, but the alarm which had been given 
put the enemy upon their guard, and thus precluded any similar attempt at 
surprise, when it might have been made under more hopeful circumstances. 
Nothing therefore now remained but to strengthen the position on the ridge, 
and wait the arrival of a siege train with adequate reinforcements, in the 
meantime submitting to exchange conditions with the rebels, and become the 
besieged instead of the besiegers This was indeed a great disappointment to 
the government, who had not only calculated on the early recapture of Delhi, 
but in the eagerness of their wishes allowed themselves to be imposed upon by 
unfounded rumours, which announced that it had actually fallen. As a regular 
siege was now inevitable, and would necessarily require months of preparation, 
this seems the proper place to give a more detailed aceount of Delhi and its 
vicinity, in order that the subsequent operations before it may be more easily 
understood. 

Delhi, which in 1658 superseded Agra as the capital of the Mogul empire, 
stands on the right bank of a branch of the Jumna, which leaves the main 
stream about five miles above the city, and joins it ten miles helow. _ Its site, 
about 800 feet above the level of the sea, is a comparatively barren tract, much 
broken by rocks, and made still more rugged in appearance by heaps of ruins, 
which, by the large space they cover, indicate the magnitude and importance 
which the city must have attained in very early times. The modern city, 
founded by the emperor Shah Jehan in 1631, is above seven miles in circuit, 
and contains, exclusive of the suburbs, a population of about 140,000, in which 
the number of Mahometans far exceeds the usual proportion found in the cities 
of India, being only a few thousands less than that of Hindoos The wall qarthe 
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very irregular curve. As originally built, it had only a few weak towers, but 4.v. 1357. 
since its possession by the British, its defences have been greatly strengthened 
by the excavation of a ditch, and the erection of large bastions, each mounting pie 
nine guns of large calibre. Of these bastions it is necessary to give the names 
only of those on the north and north-west sides, because, from fronting the British 
camp, mention will often be made of them as the siege proceeds. Beginning 
at the north-east extremity, and proceeding westward, they succeed each other 
in the following order—the Moira or Water, the Cashmere, the Shah or Moree, 
and the Burun bastions. The main gates are the Calcutta on the east, approached 
by the bridge of boats across the Jumna, the Cashmere on the north-east, the 
Moree and Cabool on the north-west, the Lahore on the west, the Ajmere on 
the south-west, and the Delhi on the south, The houses are in general 
substantially built, but almost all the streets are narrow; the only two which 
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ean be described as spacious and handsome are the principal one, called the 
Chandei Chauk, running eastward from the palace to the Lahore gate, and 
another, leading also from the palace southward to the Delhi gate. The edifice T patace. 
surpassing all others, both in extent and structure, is the palace, situated on 
the east side, inclosed by a lofty turreted wall of red granite, a mile in circuit, 
and communicating at its north-east extremity with the old fort of Selimghur. 
‘The access to it is by two lofty and richly sculptured gateways, the one in its 
south, and the other in its west side, The principal one, called the Lahore 
gate, because leading to the city gate of the same name, contains the rooms in 
which the first murders, on the arrival of the mutineers from Meerut, were 
perpetrated, and is succeeded first by a noble arch, supporting the great tower, 
and then by a vaulted aisle, not unlike that of a Gothic cathedral. Beyond 
this aisle is the Dewani Khas, or council chamber, a splendid pavilion of white |! 
marble, and near it the open court, where, with the sanction, if not by theL j= EY 
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Ap. 1857, express order of the king, a large number of unoffending women and children 
were cut to pieces by soldiers in his pay, while his sons and grandsons looked 
Description on and enjoyed the horrid spectacle, The only other edifice which need here 
a be particularized, is the Jumma Masjid, or principal mosque, situated to the 
west of the palace, in a street leading from it to: the Ajmere gate, and forming 
from its elevated site, and the marble domes and minarets which surmount it, 
the most conspicuous object which is seen when the city is approached. In 
addition to the city proper within the walls, Delhi has extensive suburbs, two 
of which, from the coverand means of annoyance which they gave to the rebels, 
became the scenes of frequent and sanguinary contests. The one, called Kissen- 
gunge, situated to the west of the Cabool gate, was skirted on the north, where 
it fronted the British position, by the Delhi canal; the other, called the Subzee 
Mundee, was situated considerably farther to the north-west, on the trunk 
road leading to Kurnaul, and in some degree enveloped the British position, 
as it extended beyond the southern extremity of the ridge, and to the rear of 
Hindoo Row’s house. 
Strong The British position was certainly the most favourable which could have 
eatin ot been selected for defensive purposes. The main body of the troops was 
te Beiteh encamped onthe parade ground of the cantonments, which, having been burned 
by the mutineers, now existed only in name. On the west side it was 
protected by « canal, or rather outlet, from a large jheel or lake at Nujufghur, 
and on the east by the ridge, which in the course of a few days was rendered 
unassailable by any force which the rebels could bring against it. Besides the 
batteries at the Flagstaff tower and Hindoo Row’s house, others were erected 
at several intermediate points, as the observatory and the mosque, while two, 
placed more in front, bore directly on the suburbs already mentioned. But 
though the strength of this position secured it against being forced, there were 
various circumstances which increased the difficulty of holding it. Cholera had 
made its appearance, and though not yet adding largely to the mortality, was 
ereeping on insidiously, and might ere long rage like a pestilence. The rebels 
too, fully alive to the kind of tactics which their native cowardice as well as 
Superiority of numbers suggested, seemed determined to give no respite from 
attack, thus occasioning losses which the British could ill spare, and threatening 
to overcome their means of resistance by mere exhaustion. It must also be 
remembered that the authority of the government had ceased in all the districts 
to the south and east, and that only from the north-west could supplies and 
reinforcements be obtained. The latter, collected chiefly in the Punjab, hada 
long march to accomplish, but by the aid of the Rajah of Pattiala and other 
friendly chiefs of the Cis-Sutlej protected states, were able to surmount all 
opposing obstacles. There was more doubt as to the supplies. Being required 
for daily use, and too bulky and perishable to admit of a distant conveyance, 
they had to be drawn chiefly from the neighbouring districts, and the dan 
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was that the rebels, by scouring the country and besetting all the routes leading 


to the cantonments, might to their other means of aggression add that of — 


starvation. Happily this, the greatest danger of all, was not realized. To cut 
off the supplies either did not occur to the rebellious sepoys, or required more 
enterprise than they possessed, and from first to last, however great the priva- 
tions endured in the British camp, a deficiency of provisions was not one of them. 


A.D. 1887. 





The mutineers, notwithstanding successive repulses, did not abandon the Sew attack 


hope of forcing the British lines, and on the 17th of June commenced a work 
which, if they had been permitted to complete it, would have enfiladed the 
position and seriously affected its security. This was the erection of a battery 
in the immediate vicinity of Kissengunge. To conceal their design and with- 
draw attention from the locality, they opened early in the day with a heavy 
cannonade, and continued it for some time without interruption, till the 
approach of a British detachment told them that they must either abandon 
the work, or contend manfully for the possession of it. The attacking party 
advanced in two columns, the one under Major Tombs, consisting of two 
companies of rifles, four companies of Ist fusiliers, thirty cavalry of the guides, 
twenty sappers and miners, and four guns; and the other under Major Reid, 
consisting of his own Sirmoor battalion of Ghoorkas, four companies of rifles, 
and four companies of 1st fusiliers, The rebels, expecting attack in front, were 
not a little diseoncerted when the columns, by separate flank movements to 
the right and left, placed them between two fires. Their resistance, though by 
no means obstinate, cost them dear. Not only was the battery captured and 
the magazine established in its neighbourhood blown up, but a number of 
sepoys cut off from retreat paid the penalty of their crimes, 


by the mu- 
tineers, 


The 18th of June, a day memorable in British annals, passed quietly, Atempt ot 


perhaps because the enemy were engaged in extensive preparations, which were 
fully developed on the 19th, when about mid-day they were seen issuing in 
great numbers from the Lahore gate. An attack in the direction of Hindoo 
Row’s house was expected, but it soon appeared that something different 
was intended, as they were observed passing through Kissengunge, and dis- 
appeared among the ruins and gardens beyond. After waiting for some hours, 
the British troops were recalled, in the belief that the attack had been aban- 
doned. This proved to be a hasty conclusion. The rebels, after proceeding 
westward by a circuitous route, had turned round, and were within a mile and 
a half of the British rear. As soon as the alarm was given, Brigadier Hope 
Grant, commanding the cavalry, hastened out with all the cavalry he could 
muster, and twelve guns. This force, however, was very inadeyuate. It 
consisted of only 250 sabres, while the enemy were found strongly posted, to 
the number of about 3000. Against such odds little could be effected, and 
the British cavalry towards dusk were retiring in some degree of confusion, 


when the arrival of about 300 of the rifles and fusiliers, gave the rebels a = 
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Ap. 1857. sudden check, recaptured two guns which had fallen into their hands, and 

compelled them to retreat. Fither unconscious of defeat, or determined not to 

eee acknowledge it, the rebels again made their appearance on the following day, 
and advanced so boldly and rapidly, that they were pitching their round shot 
into the British camp before they could be effectually met. At last, by bringing 
into action every man that could possibly be spared from the British camp, the 
enemy were driven across the canal, and compelled once more to seek the 
shelter of the city. 

hone These defeats, however much they must have damped the spirits of the 
rebels, had not the effect of diminishing their real force, which was on the contrary 
daily augmented by reinforcements of revolted regiments. The Nusseerabad 
mutineers, comprising the 15th and 30th native infantry, had already arrived, 
and on the 21st, no less than four regiments—the 6th light cavalry, and the 
3d, 36th, and 61st native infantry—were seen pouring into the city. Elated by 





these new arrivals, and rendered still more confident of success by a prophecy 
which foretold the downfall of British rule in India exactly a hundred years 
after it was founded, they had fixed on the 23d of June, the centenary of the 
victory of Plassey, for a great effort. The Rut Juttra, a high Hindoo festival, 
which happened to fall on the same day, added to the general enthusiasm, 
while bang was liberally supplied in order to inspire an artificial courage. On 
the other hand the admirable arrangements of Sir John Lawrence in the Punjab 
were now beginning to tell, and important additions were made to the British 
force before Delhi at the very moment when they were most wanted. On the 
morning of the 23d, 100 men of her majesty’s 75th, 100 of the Ist fusiliers, 
three companies of the 2d fusiliers, and the 4th Sikhs, 400 strong, marched into 
Perma the camp. The struggle had already commenced. Under cover of a furious 
Mundee. cannonade from all the bastions, and from the advanced batteries in the suburbs, 
large bodies were advanced through the Subzee Mundee, to assail Hindoo Row’s 
house from the rear, and at the same time a battery which had been erected 
at the Eedgah, situated to the west of the Lahore gate, opened a destructive 
enfilading fire. Repulse after repulse seemed unavailing. The enemy refused 
to retire, and kept up such a deadly fire of musketry from the Subzee Mundee, 
that the Hindoo Row battery could hardly be worked. It thus became 
necessary to obtain possession of the suburb by assuming the offensive, and 
attacking it at the point of the bayonet. The column formed for this purpose, 
consisting of the Ist and 2d fusiliers, supported by the 4th Sikhs, who had that 
very morning made a march of twenty-two miles, advanced through a shower 
of shot and shell, and pushed on for a small temple called the Sammy house, 
from which, under cover of its high inclosure, the enemy’s fire of musketry was 
most destructive. This hand-to-hand fight issued as it always does when 
Asiaties are brought into contact with British bayonets. After a short résistance 
and a fearful carnage, the rebels fled and the whole suburb was a 
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The advantage thus gained would have been lost had the enemy been allowed 4.0. 1807. 
to return, and therefore permanent possession of the Subzee Mundee was 
secured, by establishing a strong European picket at the Sammy house, and at a Capture of 
serai opposite to it on the Kumaul road. The British loss was less than might Mundec” 
be inferred from the nature of the struggle. Only 39 were killed and 114 
wounded. This however does not contain the whole list of casualties. So 
intense was the heat that, out of ten officers of the 2d fusiliers, five were 
struck down, and in the Ist fusiliers one was struck down and six were 
disabled by sun-stroke. 

‘The centenary of Plassey, which, according to native prophecy, was to have 
witnessed the destruction of British rule in India, only witnessed the discomfi- 
ture, of those who had treacherously rebelled against it—a discomfiture with 








‘Tue Senat Proker 1x tHe Scucer Moxper, befure Delhi.—From engraving in Illustrated London News, 


which the only hope which the rebels had of forcing the British position at Delhi Bellen Ss: 
may be said to have expired By the end of June the effective force of the “"" 
British had been increased to 6000 men, and though much was still wanting to 
enable it to assume the offensive and prepare for the final assault, there was no 
longer any danger of being compelled to raise the siege, nor any reason to 
doubt that sooner or later the recapture would be effected. For this brightening 
prospect a large share of crédit is undoubtedly due to Sir John Lawrence as chief 
commissioner, and the able men associated with him in the civil and military 
administration of the Punjab; and it is therefore not less due to them than 
essential to a full narrative of the mutiny, that before proceeding further some 
account should be given of their exertions. 

In the beginning of June, when'there was still some ground to hope that 
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Ap. 187, to mutiny, Sir John Lawrence issued an address to them, in which the following 


Siege of 
Delhi. 


passage occurs: “Those regiments which now remain faithful will receive the 
rewards due to their constancy; those soldiers who fall away now, will lose their 
service for ever. It will be too late to lament hereafter when the time has 
passed by—now is the opportunity of proving your loyalty and good faith. The 
British government will never want for native soldiers. In a month it might 
raise 50,000 in the Punjab alone. If the ‘ Poorbeah’ sepoy neglects the present 
day, it will never return. There is ample force in the Punjab to crush all 
mutineers. The chiefs and people are loyal and obedient, and the Jatter long 
to take your place in the army, All will unite to crush you.” These words, 
which were doubtless regarded by the sepoys as a vain-glorious boast, contained 
the simple statement of a fact of which it became the business of the chief 
commissioner, as soon as unlimited authority to levy troops was given him, to 


Important furnish ocular demonstration. The first object was to confirm the fidelity of 


‘aid from 


the Punjab. the Sikh chiefs whose territories intervened between the Punjab and Delhi, 


and whose friendly aid was hence necessary in order to keep open the com- 
munications between them. Here happily no difficulty was experienced. The 
Rajah of Jheend, instead of waiting to be urged, had organized a force of 800 
men, and was pressing forward with it to join the force about to be collected 
for the recovery of Delhi. Still farther north, and consequently nearer the 
Punjab, a still more valuable auxiliary was found in the Maharajah of Pattiala, 
who, resisting all the native influences brought to bear upon him, at once declared 
his determination to stand or fall with the British government. The loyalty 
thus evinced he maintained unshaken to the last, and rendered services of which 
it is not too much to say that they contributed essentially to the suppression of 
the mutiny in the north-west of India. His example was followed by other 
chiefs, among whom those of Nabha and Kooperthalla deserve honourable 
mention. Some notice has already been taken of the vigorous measures adopted 
when intelligence of the first outbreak was received. Of these measures, one 
of the most important was the formation of a column which should be ready to 
move on every point where mutiny required to be put down, The command of 
this column was conferred on Brigadier Neville Chamberlain, who previously 
held that of the Punjab irregular force, and was acknowledged on all hands to 
be an officer of distinguished talents. The guides, which formed an important 
part of the original column, have already been seen pushing forward to Delhi, 
and performing excellent service on the very day of their arrival there, after 
completing a march of about 600 miles with almost unexampled rapidity. The 
rest of the column, after performing good service, was also moving southward 
to join the Delhi force, and on the 3d of June entered Lahore. After halting 
for a week it started again, intending to continue its progress southward, when 
intelligence arrived which obliged it to change its destination, and 
eastward to Amritser. That important place was still undisturbed, but 
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feared that a mutiny which had broken out at Julendur might prove infectious, 4 p.1807. 
more especially as the mutineers had been permitted through some mismanage- 

ment to escape and were roaming the country. The moveable column after {iifvnte 
this delay, which was employed in checking or suppressing disturbance, 

again started for Delhi, commanded no longer by Brigadier Chamberlain, who 

had been appointed adjutant-general of the army, but by Brigadier Nicholson, 

who after rendering essential aid on the western frontier in raising new levies, 

and in maintaining tranquillity while surrounded by all the elements of disturb- 

ance, was destined to a more brilliant but unhappily a too short career. The 
formation of the moveable column was only one of the many means employed 

by the authorities of the Punjab to curb the mutiny and provide for its final 
suppression. In the months of May and June, five new regiments had been 
completed, and by the beginning of October the number had been augmented 

to eighteen. At the same time irregular levies of 7000 horse and as many foot 

had been raised, so that ultimately the total new force amounted to 34,000. It 

is not too much to say that, but for these exertions in the Punjab, the siege of 

Delhi must have been abandoned. 





CHAPTER IIl. 


Siege of Dethi continued—Repeated attempts on the British position by the rebels—Repulses—Death of 
Sir Henry Barnard, and appointment of Brigadier-general Wilson to the command—Reinforcements 
on both sides—Defeat of the rebels at Nujufghur—Preparations for the assault—Recapture of 
Delhi. 







EHEN the month of June closed, the British force before Ditmtie. 
= Delhi had improved its position by the expulsion of the of Deni. 
E rebels from the Subzee Mundee, and the permanent occupa- 
E tion of that important suburb. Still, however, there was 

= no immediate prospect of an assault which would seal the 
fate of the city at once, and no prospect at all of establishing a blockade, which 
could either exhaust its means of resistance or starve it into surrender. The 
British batteries, placed nearly 1500 yards from the walls, were too distant to 
make any serious impression on them ; and moreover commanded only two gates, 
those of Cashmere and Cabool, while all the others remained as free as ever to 
send forth troops for attack, or to bring in reinforcements and supplies. These 
considerations, which it was impossible to overlook, produced some degree of 
despondency, and more than once the abandonment of the siege was gravely 
mooted. The arrivals from the Punjab did little more than supply the waste He 5 
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by casualty and disease, so that the effective force of all arms did not exceed 
5800, while every successive mutiny was adding whole regiments to the rebels, 
and increasing the already too great disproportion between them and their 
assailants. There is reason to believe that Sir Henry Barnard was not indisposed 
to follow the advice of those who would have withdrawn from Delhi. Having 
no experience of Indian warfare, he had little expectation of bringing the siege 
to a triumphant termination, and agreed with those who saw a more hopeful field 
of action if the British army were moved more to the eastward, and concentrated 
so as to secure the safety of Agra, and the important districts connected with 
it. Though opinions were divided on this subject at the time, only one now 
exists, and it is admitted that a withdrawal from Delhi would have given such 
a triumph to the mutiny as to have made its final suppression all but impos- 
sible, While the question of abandoning or prosecuting the siege was under 
discussion, the idea of a sudden assault was revived. Sir Henry Barnard, it 
will be remembered, had sanctioned it when formerly proposed, and counter- 
manded it when on the point of execution. The same irresolution was again 
to be repeated. The whole plan was arranged. One column was to effect an 
entrance by blowing in the iron grating of the canal near the Cabool gate; and 
another was to blow in the Cashmere gate, and have the double chance of 
entering by it and by an escalade of the adjoining bastion, while a party moving 
stealthily round to the river side was to endeavour to find an entrance from 
the east. The plan, in order to insure secresy, was never whispered in the 
camp, and it was hence taken for granted that the enemy had not the least 
idea of it. ‘This was a complete mistake. Not only were they on the alert, 
but they had formed a counter-plan, which if they had been permitted to carry 
it out, would in all probability have annihilated the British force. A large 
party, sent out by a circuitous route, had been posted about two miles in our 
rear, and there only waited the departure of the storming party to hasten 
forward and seize the camp while denuded of its usual defenders. Providen- 
tially this fact became known in the very nick of time, and the idea of a sudden 
assault was once more abandoned. Shortly afterwards the British army was 
for the second time deprived of its general. On the 5th of July, Sir Henry 
Barnard was seized with cholera, and died in the course of a few hours. The 
event produced a feeling of deep and universal regret, a regret rendered all the 
more poignant by the fact that he had been brought by no choice of his own 
into a position in which the excellent qualities which he undoubtedly possessed, 
both as a man and a commander, were not displayed to advantage. The 
command of the Delhi force now devolved on General Reid, the provisional 
commander-in-chief, and was formally assumed by him. It was however more 
in name than reality. The state of his health, which previously unfitted him 
for active duty, obliged him before a fortnight elapsed to decline the i 
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In the beginning of July, a seasonable addition was made to the British a.1 

force, by the arrival of about 450 men of her majesty’s 51st foot, but ashad 
almost invariably happened, the rebels could boast of having on the very same benagss 
day been far more largely augmented. The Bareilly brigade, consisting of three woth ides, 
whole regiments of infantry and some irre- 
gular cavalry, after mutinying, as has al- 
ready been described, had arrived on the 
opposite bank of the Jumna. No attempt 
could be made to dispute their passage, and 
they entered the city, where their reception 
was all the more cordial from its being 
known that they were possessed of a con- 
siderable amount of treasure. In conse- 
quence of the new arrival, it was generally 
expected that a formidable attack would be 
made by the rebels to force our position, or 
at least to regain a footing in the Subzee 
Mundee. But it would seem that the pun- 
ishment which had there been inflicted upon P™*P"™™°prEnat Sn Anas ens GOD. 
them induced them to turn their views in a 
different direction. The village of Alipoor, forming the first station to the west- ete 
ward on the Kurnaul road, was known to have furnished large supplies to the against 
British camp, and had therefore been marked out by the rebels for vengeance. werk 
Accordingly, on the 3d of July, a considerable force moved out from the Lahore 
gate, and proceeded westward. Their destination being at the time unknown, 
the British could only send out a force on their track, and it was not known till 
the following morning that they had been wreaking their fury on the inhabitants 
of Alipoor. It was sad enough that the aid which they had given to us should 
have brought such a disaster upon them; but though on this ground alone it 
was most desirable that the rebels should not be allowed to return with im- 
punity, there was another reason why a blow should be struck which might 
deter them from attempting to gain a footing in that part of the country. It 
lay in the direct line of communication between the camp and the Punjab. 
Only the day before the village was destroyed, a large number of sick sent 
from the camp had passed through it, and but for a most providential delay 
the plunder would have included, in addition to that obtained from the village, 
a valuable convoy of treasure and ammunition. The force sent out from the 
camp had the good fortune to accomplish both objects. By intercepting the 
rebels before they could regain the city, it took summary vengeance for the 
atrocities which had been perpetrated at Alipoor, while by clearing the road it 
secured the safety of the convoy. 

Though the mutineers had as yet been foiled in all their attempts to “ah 
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A.p.1ss7. lish themselves in the British rear, they had by no means abandoned that 

~ mode of attack. Of this, after several days of comparative quiescence, striking 

etre proof was given on the 9th of July, when a body of cavalry suddenly emerging 

the British from cover, charged right into the camp, and were within it almost as soon as 

— the alarm could be given. A picket of carabineers, most of them young, 
untrained soldiers, instead of opposing the enemy, lost all presence of mind, and 
fled. Still dashing on, the rebel troopers made for the guns of the native troop 
of horse-artillery, and called aloud on the men in charge of them to join them. 
The men remained stanch, and the troopers, without accomplishing their 
object, were obliged to decamp. The boldness of this attempt, and the little 
resistance offered to it, gave rise to grave suspicions of treachery. A short 
time previously, the few Bengal sepoys mingled with the irregulars had been 
turned out of the camp, because they were believed to be in communication 
with their comrades within the city. It now appeared that they were not the 
only traitors, and recourse was had to the somewhat extreme remedy of sending 
off the whole three corps of irregular cavalry, one of them to Umballa, and the 
other two to the Punjab. While the sowars were assailing the camp, a furious 
cannonade was kept up from the city, and volleys of musketry were directed 
against the British station from every available point in the suburbs. After 
the expulsion of the sowars, it became necessary to dislodge those who, with 
the view of supporting them, had taken post in the gardens and other inclosures 
of the vicinity. This task, after a sanguinary contest, was successfully accom- ” 
plished. One result of the affair of the 9th was to make the rebels more chary 
of exposing themselves to similar repulses, and they allowed nearly a week to 
elapse before they again ventured out. 

ieee On the 16th, the mutineers from Jhansi, stained with the blood of an 
atrocious massacre, arrived at Delhi. On this occasion, the usual custom was 
not forgotten, and after a day’s rest, they were sent out to take the lead ina 
new attack, in order at once to signalize their zeal and display their prowess. 
As usual, the attack ended in a repulse. After desultory discharges of guns and 
musketry, which, as both parties were under cover, produced few casualties, the 
British became the assailants, and drove the rebels before them. On more 
than one occasion the British, after repulsing the enemy, had in the ardour of 
pursuit exposed themselves to a deadly fire from the city walls. The repetition 
of such fatal mistakes was at length corrected by a distinct order that they 
should in future act strictly on the defensive, and rest satisfied with repelling 
an attack, without following it up with any pursuit of the fugitives. This 
order, besides preventing an unnecessary waste of human life, had another bene- 
ficial effect, which could hardly have been anticipated. It changed the tactics 
of the rebels, who, on finding that they could no longer lure the British within 
Tange of their fire, had less inducement to persist in their incessant at d 
allowed days to pass without renewing them. The respite was partly 
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in completing the breastwork on the ridge, so as to form an almost unbroken line .p. 1857. 
from left to right, and enable the men to move from point to point as safely as é 
under a regular covered way. Other changes, partly of a sanitary nature, were Disunion 
introduced, and the health, spirit, and discipline of the force visibly improved. Mua” 
Meanwhile the large increase of numbers obtained by the rebels had not added 
to their real strength. Mahometans and Hindoos, though they had combined, 
were by no means united, and intrigues, factions, and dissensions prevailed to such 
an extent that the king would gladly have saved himself by the sacrifice of his 
nominal supporters. “Only recognize him as titular king, and secure him in 
the enjoyment of his pension, and he will open the gate of the fort of Selimghur, 
and through it admit the British troops into the palace.” Such were the terms. 
Tnadmissible as they were, he could not have performed his part in them, and it 
is almost unnecessary to add that though Sir John Lawrence, when consulted on 
the subject, had replied, “Treat, but beware of treachery,” the negotiation came 
to nothing. The position and prospects of the British force before Delhi at this 
time cannot be more briefly stated than in the following letter of General 
Wilson, dated 31st July:—“It is my firm determination to hold my present 
position, and to resist any attack to the last. The enemy are very numerous, 
and may possibly break through our entrenchments and overwhelm us, but the 
foree will die at their post. Luckily, the enemy have no head and no method, 
and we hear dissensions are breaking out among them. Reinforcements are 
coming up under Nicholson. If we can hold on till they arrive, we shall be 
secure, I am making every possible arrangement to secure the safe defence 
of our position.” 

The moveable column under Nicholson, to which, as appears from the above te te 
letter of General Wilson, so much importance was attached, arrived on the 14th cotumn 
of August. At first some disappointment was felt when its strength was ascer- Niasuon, 
tained to be far less than rumour had assigned to it, but the importance of the 
addition which it made to the British force before Delhi will at once be seen 
when it is mentioned that it nearly doubled it. The previous force, though 
nominally about 5600 of all arms, had about a fifth of the whole in hospital, 
and could therefore muster for duty not more than 2700 Europeans and 1800 
natives; the moveable column amounted to about 4200. One essential want, 
however, still remained to be supplied. The siege train brought to Delhi had been 
pronounced totally inadequate to make the necessary breaches for assault, and 
another of much weightier metal, and more complete equipment, had been pro- 
cured from the arsenals of Philour and Ferozepoor. It was already on the way, 
but moving very slowly, as its line of gun carriages, tumbrils, and carts, 
extended over thirteen miles of road. Meanwhile the rebels lost much of their 
confidence. To violent dissensions, sometimes terminating in bloodshed, were 
added wholesale desertions by sepoys who, when denied permission to visit their 
homes, took the remedy into their own hands; and even the Delhi princes, some 
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‘v.17. of them the very miscreants who had ordered and exulted in the massacre of 

European women and children, had the effrontery to send letters into the 

Sigeot British camp, in which they sought to escape the retribution about to overtake 

= them, by declaring that “they have been all along fondly attached to us, and 
only want to know what they can do for us.” 

As everything depended on the safe arrival of the siege train, it was neces- 
sary to clear the route along which it was to pass of all mutineers and marauding 
parties. In this respect the districts of Paniput and Rohtuk required special 
attention. The Raughurs, a turbulent and predatory horde located there, 
taking advantage of the revolt, withheld their revenue, and when threatened 
answered with defiance. An attempt to coerce them had not been completely 
sucessful, and in the beginning of August intelligence was received that they 
were again collecting in force, and had been or were about to be joined by a 

ie considerable body of Delhi rebels. The safety of the train being thus endan- 
paca st gered, Captain Hodson, whose services during the mutiny, both in the intelli- 
gence department in the camp at Delhi and as the chivalric leader of a body of 
irregular horse, invest his brilliant but brief career with peculiar interest, set 
out on the 16th of August at the head of a small force, and pushed on for 
Rohtuk, which had become a rallying point for the rebels, The task assigned 
him seemed beyond the means at his disposal. His detachment consisted 
almost entirely of cavalry, and how could he hope with them to overcome 
an enemy shut up within a walled town, and apparently resolyed to make 
a vigorous defence? Too clear-sighted not to perceive the hopelessness of 
attempting an assault, and too resolute to despair of success without making 
an effort to secure it, he withdrew in the meantime to bivouac in an 
inclosure in the vicinity. In the course of the evening he was waited upon 
by a deputation from the city, “having grass in their mouths,” in token of 
submission, It was merely a trick to throw him off his guard, for on going 
out on the following morning to reconnoitre, he saw the enemy hurrying 
forward at full tilt, and had barely time to form his men before they were upon 
him. After a short encounter, the rebels were driven back, but it was only to 
keep up a galling fire under cover of the trees and gardens surrounding the 
city. It was now Hodson’s turn to try stratagem, and lure the enemy intw the 
open ground by commencing a feigned retreat. Nothing more was required. 
The rebels, yelling and shouting as if secure of victory, followed close upon his 
track, and were nearly a mile beyond their inclosure, when he gave the order 
to face about. The fancied pursuit was at once converted into a disorderly 
flight, and on the following morning Rohtuk itself was found to be evacuated. 

While Hodson was thus clearing the way in the direction of Rohtuk, 
another and larger detachment, having the same object in view, had proceeded 
from the camp. Mahomed Bukht Khan, an old sepoy soubahdar, oT 
become commander-in-chief of the rebels, in order to wipe off me ceagit 
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several recent repulses, set out from the city, swearing that he would either 4.p. 1807. 
capture the siege train or die in the attempt. His force, amounting, according 
to the report of the spies, to 6000 men of all arms, with sixteen guns, started Deteatorthe 
on the 24th, By an early hour of the following day, a British column Ses 
commanded by Nicholson was marching in pursuit. Its progress was much 
retarded by torrents of rain, which had so flooded the roads and fields, that in 
seven hours the advance had only accomplished ten miles, and the main body 
was so far behind that a halt was necessary. That the time thus occupied 
might not be lost, Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, who was with the column as a 
volunteer, and had a good knowledge of the country, pushed on with two 
officers in search of the enemy. After proceeding about five miles and ascending 
a rising ground they found them encamped beyond a nullab, which here crosses 
the road, and was running deep and strong. A fatiguing march of two hours 
brought the column to the rising ground, from which the enemy were seen occu- 
pying a position well chosen both for defence and for retreat. It was situated 
in the vicinity of the village of Nujufghur, about fifteen miles south-west of 
Delhi, and formed a rectangular space open to the rear, but bounded on two adja- 
cent sides by the nullah already mentioned, and the canal or outlet from the 
Nujufzhur Jheel, meeting it at right angles, Within the area the rebels fronted 
the nullah, having on their right a village, where nine of their guns were 
placed, on their left a rising ground, and in the centre an old serai, which was 
defended by four guns, and formed the key of their position. Nicholson at 
once formed his plan of attack, but owing to detention in fording the nullah, it 
was five o'clock before he could put it in execution. His object was to force 
the enemy’s left centre, and then changing front to the left, to sweep down 
their line of guns towards the bridge, The enemy made little resistance, all 
their guns were captured, and the conflict seemed to be at an end, when it was 
reported that a village a few hundred yards in the rear was still occupied. 
Strange to say, it was here only that any serious resistance was experienced. 
The rebels, seeing their retreat cut off, and knowing the fate which awaited 
them, fought with extreme desperation, and were with difficulty overpowered. 
So many of the cavalry were employed in protecting the baggage which had 
been left on the other side of the nullah, and in escorting the guns, that pursuit 
wasimpracticable. ‘The enemy’sloss was however severe, amounting, according 
to their own confession, to above 800. 

On the 8d of September, before the rebels had recovered from the conster- Arta! aa 
nation produced by their defeat at Nujufghur, the siege train arrived, and the tis. 
erection of heavy batteries within breaching distance was immediately com- 
menced, At the same time a seasonable addition was made to the force by the 
arrival of reinforcements, including a contingent from Cashmere. The crisis 
being now at hand, General Wilson issued an address to the troops. It com- 
menced thus:—‘The foree assembled. before Delhi has had much hardship and 
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A.D. 1807. fatigue to undergo since its arrival in this camp, all of which has been most 
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cheerfully borne by officers andmen. The time is now drawing near when the 
major-general commanding the force trusts that their labours will be over, and 
they will be rewarded by the capture of the city for all their past exertions, and 
for a cheerful endurance of still greater fatigue and exposure.” It concluded 
with the expression of a confident trust “that all will exhibit a healthy and 
hearty spirit of emulation and zeal,” and thereby secure “the brilliant termi- 
nation of all their labours.” 

In regard to the direction from which the assault should be made, there was 
no room for choice. The north wall fronting the British position could alone 
be selected for that purpose, but the particular’ part of it to be selected for 
breaching was not so obvious, and some degree of stratagem was used to conceal 
it, Considerably in advance of Hindoo Row’s house the ridge terminates in a 
kind of plateau. Here, nearly on a line with the Sammy house, the first 
battery was run out on the 6th of September. It consisted of six nine-pounders 
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and two twenty-four pounders, and was commanded by Captain Remington: 
Near this battery a dry nullah descends the ridge towards the left, and forms 
a natural parallel. Advantage was accordingly taken of it, and on the night 
of the 7th, another battery (No. 1), mounting six guns on the right and four on 
the left, was erected-within 700 yards of the walls, and placed under the 
command of Major Brind. These two batteries placed on the right flank, where 
most of the fighting had hitherto taken place, convinced the rebels that the 
assault would certainly he made from this quarter. Hence the next advance took 
them somewhat by surprise. It was madé considerably to the east at Ludlow 
Castle, which, though they had a strong picket stationed at it, was 
eae niet Leen iat 
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mounting on its right division seven eight-inch howitzers and two eighteen- .p. 18:7, 
pounders, and on its left nine twenty-four pounders. It was commanded by 
Majors Kaye and Campbell, till the latter, disabled by a wound, resigned his Breaching 
part of the charge to Captain Johnson. The number and large calibre of the Hates 
guns in this batfery indicated that the real attack would be from the left, ™” 
where two other batteries were forthwith planted, the one mounting ten 
mortars under Major Tombs, at the Koodsia Bagh, near the banks of the Jumna, 

and the other in front of it, at a building which had once been the custom- 

house. This building, though within 160 yards of the Water bastion, had, 

from oversight or overweening confidence in the rebels, been left unoccupied, 

and the battery was so nearly completed when they discovered their mistake, 

that they were unable to make any impression upon it. All these batteries 

had been erected in the course of a single week, and before the end of it had 
successively opened fire—Remington’s on the 6th, Brind’s on the 8th, that at 
Ludlow Castle on the 10th, and those of the Koodsia Bagh and old custom- 

house on the 11th. The effect was soon apparent. The Moree or north-west 
bastion, against which the fire from the right flank was chiefly directed, was 

easily silenced, and the Cashmere bastion towards the north-east, though it had 

been recently restored and strengthened at the expense of the British govern- 

ment, began to crumble away within an hour after the twenty-four pounders of 
Ludlow Castle began to play tipon it. Nowhere however was the fire so 
destructive as at the Water or north-east bastion, where, from the proximity of 

the battery, almost every shot told, and a large breach was speedily effected. 
Meantime the rebels were not idle. Besides maintaining a heavy fire from the 
bastions not silenced, and from every spot in the vicinity within range of grape 

and musketry, they succeeded in placing two batteries, one at Kissengunge, 

which enfiladed those on the ridge, and another on the opposite side of the 
Jumna, which enfiladed those of the Koodsia Bagh and custom-house. These, 
though they could not postpone the day of retribution, produced many casualties. 

The plan of attack as previously arranged, and the assault, fixed for three The assult, 
o'clock in the morning of the 14th, are thus succinctly described in General 
Wilson’s official report:—* After six days of open trenches, during which 
the artillery and engineers, under their respective commanding officers Major 
Gaitskell and Lieutenant-colonel Baird Smith, vied with each other in pressing 
forward the work, two excellent and most practicable breaches were formed in 
the walls of the place, one in the curtain to the right of the Cashmere bastion, 
the other to the left of the Water bastion, the defences of those bastions, and 
the parapets giving musketry cover to the enemy commanding the breaches, 
haying also been destroyed by the artillery. The assault was delivered on four 
points. The Ist column under Brigadier J. Nicholson, consisting of her majesty’s 
75th regiment (300 men), the 1st European Bengal fusiliers (200 men), and 
the 2 Punjab infantry (450 men), assaulted the main breach, their advance, = 
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Ap. 18st. being admirably covered by the Ist battalion of her majesty’s 60th rifles, under 
Colonel J. Jones. The operation was crowned with brilliant success, the enemy 
Siegoot after severe resistance being driven from the Cashmere bastion, the Main 
oe Guard, and its vicinity, in complete rout. The 2d column under Brigadier 
Jones of her majesty’s 61st regiment, consisting of her majesty’s 8th regiment 
(260 men), the 2d European Bengal fusiliers (250 men), and the 4th regiment 
of Sikhs (350 men), similarly covered by the 60th rifles, advanced on the 
Water bastion, carried the breach, and drove the enemy from his guns and 
position, with a determination and spirit which gave me the highest satis- 
faction. The 3d column under Colonel Campbell of her majesty’s 52d light 
infantry, consisting of 250 of his own regiment, the Kumaon battalion (250 
men), and the Ist Punjab infantry (500 men), was directed against the Cashmere 
gateway. This column was preceded by an explosion party under Lieutenants 
Home and Salkeld of the engineers, covered by the 60th rifles. The demolition 
of the gate having been accomplished, the column forced an entrance, oyer- 
coming a strenuous opposition from the enemy's infantry and heavy artillery, 
te aed which had been brought to bear on the position. I cannot express too warmly 
foal. my admiration of the gallantry of all concerned in this difficult operation. The 
reserve under Brigadier Longfield of her majesty’s 8th regiment, composed of 
her majesty’s 61st regiment (250 men), the 4th regiment rifles (450 men), the 
Belooch battalion (300 men), and 200 of her majesty’s 60th rifles, who joined 
after the assault had been made, awaited the result of the attack, and on the 
columns entering the place, took possession of the posts I had previously assigned 
to it. This duty was ultimately performed to my entire satisfaction. The firm 
establishment of the reserve rendering the assaulting columns free to act in 
advance, Brigadier-general Nicholson, supported by Brigadier Jones, swept 
the ramparts of the place, from the Cashmere to the Cabool gates, occupying the 
bastions and defences, capturing the guns and driving the enemy before him. 
During the advance, Brigadier Nicholson was, to the grief of myself and the 
whole army, dangerously wounded; the command consequently devolved on 
Brigadier Jones, who finding the enemy in great force, occupying and pouring 
a destructive fire from the roofs of strong and commanding houses in the city 
onall sides, the ramparts themselves being enfiladed by guns, prudently resolved 
on retaining possession of the Cabool gate, which his troops had so gallantly 
won, in which he firmly established himself, awaiting the result of the opera- 
tion of the other columns of occupation. Colonel Campbell, with the column 
under his command, advanced successfully from the Cashmere gate, by one of 
the main streets beyond the Chandei Chauk, the central and principal street 
of the city, towards the Jumma Musjid, with the intention of occupying that 
important post The opposition, however, which he met from the great con- 
centration of the enemy at the Jumma Musjid and the houses in the neighbonr- 
hood—he himself, I regret to state, being wounded—satisfied him that a 
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prudent course was not to maintain so advanced a position with the compara- .v.18:7. 
tively limited force at his disposal, and he accordingly withdrew the head of — 
his column, and placed himself in communication with the reserve, a measure Advance of 
which had my entire approval; I having previously determined that, in the bedonyay 
eyent of serious opposition being encountered in the town itself, it would be es sh! 

most inexpedient to commit my small force to a succession of street fights, in 

which their gallantry, discipline, and organization could avail them so little.” 

After describing the position which had thus been gained, and mentioning 
his intention to use it as the base of “systematic operations for the complete 
possession of the city,” General Wilson thus continues: “Simultaneously with 
the operations above detailed, an attack was made on the enemy’s strong position 
outside the city, in the suburbs of Kissengunge and Pahareepoor, with a view 
of driving in the rebels and supporting the main attack by effecting an entrance 
at the Cabool gate after it should be taken. The force employed in this difficult oy 
duty I intrusted to Major C. Reid, commanding. the Sirmoor battalion, whose 
distinguished conduct I have already had occasion to bring prominently to the 
notice of superior authority, and who was, I much regret, severely wounded on 
this occasion, His column consisted of his own battalion, the guides, and the 
men on duty at Hindoo Row’s (the main picket), numbering in all about 1000, 
supported by the auxiliary troops of his highness the Maharajah Rumbeer Sing, 
under Captain R. Lawrence. The strength of the positions, however, and the 
desperate resistance offered by the enemy, withstood for a time the efforts of 
our troops, gallant though they were, and the combination was unable to be 
effected. The delay, I am happy to say, has been only temporary, for the 
enemy have subsequently abandoned their positions, leaving their guns in our 
hands. In this attack, I found it necessary to support Major Reid with cavalry 
and horse-artillery, both of which arms were admirably handled, respectively 
by Brigadier Hope Grant of her majesty’s 9th lancers, commanding the cavalry 
brigade, and Major H. Tombs of the horse-artillery, who inflicted severe punish- 
ment on the enemy, though I regret their own loss was very heavy.” 

The above account, admirably clear so far as it goes, is too brief to enter Blowing 
into detail, and hence necessarily omits several points of interest which must not hime. 
pass unnoticed. ‘The rendezvous of the three assaulting columns was at Ludlow 
Castle. Shortly after three o’clock a.m, the Ist column moved into the Koodsia 
Bagh, ready to rush on the main breach immediately to the left of the Cashmere 
bastion; while the 2d column took up a still more advanced position at the old 
custom-house, in the immediate vicinity of the breach adjoining the Water 
bastion. The 3d column moved along the main road, having at its head the 
“exploding party,” by whom at daybreak the signal for the assault was to be 
given. This party consisted of Lieutenants Salkeld and Home of the engineers, 
Sergeants Smith and Carmichael, Corporals Burgess and Smith of the Bengal 
sappers and miners, and Bugler Hawthorne of ber majesty’s 52d, to sound the iS 
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advance. The signal was to be the explosion produced by blowing in the 
Cashmere gate. For this purpose the party were accompanied by twenty-four 
native sappers and miners, carrying bags of gunpowder. The subsequent 
operation is thus described by Colonel Baird Smith:—‘The party advanced 
at the double towards the Cashmere gate, Lieutenant Home, with Sergeants 
Smith and Carmichael, and Havildar Mahore with all the sappers, leading and 
carrying the powder bags, followed by Lieutenant Salkeld and a portion of the 
remainder of the party. The advanced party reached the gateway unhurt, and 
found that part of the drawbridge had been destroyed, but passing along the 
precarious footway supplied by the remaining beams, they proceeded to lodge 
their powder bags against the gate. The wicket was open, and through it the 
enemy kept up a heavy fire upon them. Sergeant Carmichael was killed while 
laying his powder bag, Havildar Mahore being at the same time wounded. 
The powder being laid, the advanced party slipped down into the ditch to allow 
the firing party under Lieutenant Salkeld to perform its duty. While endea- 
vouring to fire the charge, Lieutenant Salkeld was shot through the arm and leg, 
and handed over the slow match to Corporal Burgess, who fell mortally wounded 
just as he had accomplished the onerous duty. Havildar ‘Tella Sing of the 
Sikhs was wounded, and Ramloll, sepoy of the same corps, was killed during 
this part of the operation. The demolition being most successful, Lieutenant 
Home, happily not wounded, caused the bugler to sound the regimental call of 
the 52d as the signal for the advancing columns. Fearing that amid the noise 
of the assault the sounds might not be heard, he had the call repeated three 
times, when the troops advanced and carried the gateway with complete 
success. I feel certain that a simple statement of this devoted and glorious 
deed will suffice to stamp it as one of the noblest on record in military history.” 
Lieutenant Home, Sergeant Smith, and Bugler Hawthorne escaped unhurt, 
and were duly rewarded for their heroism, but Salkeld died of his wounds after 
lingering only a few days. 

The rush of the 3d column after the explosion was irresistible, and in a few 
minutes the Cashmere gate and the Main Guard adjoining it were carried. 
The Ist and 2d columns had been equally successful, though the rebels some- 
what recovered from the consternation into which the explosion had thrown 
them, and beginning to have the advantage of day-light opened a deadly fire 
from every available point. Brigadier Nicholson, who had been the first to 
mount the breach assigned to his column, taking the right of the Cashmere 
gate led it along the Rampart road, clearing the ramparts without meeting 
inuch resistance, till the whole of them as far west as the Moree bastion, and 
then southward to the Cabool gate, were gained. “Here, had the attack on the 
suburbs of Kissengunge succeeded, he would have been joined by the force 
there employed, but that attack having failed, Brigadier Nicholson left 
entirely to his own resources. Unfortunately he attempted more i 
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column, now thinned in numbers and fatigued by previous exertion, could 4 p. 1857. 
accomplish, and was in the act of urging his men forward to seize the Lahore 
gate after a rather serious check had been received, when he was shot through aa 
the chest from an adjoining window, and fell back mortally wounded. After ee 
this lamentable event no further progress was made, and the Cabool gate “"™"** 
became for the time the limit of advance in that direction. The same cause 
arrested the progress of the other columns. When General Nicholson on leaving 

the Main Guard turned to the right, Colonel Campbell took the left, and having 
cleared the Cutcherry, the English church, and Skinner's house, all in the 
immediate vicinity, forced his way first into the Chandei Chauk, and then 

into a narrow street leading to the Jumma Musjid. His object was to capture 

this celebrated mosque, but his means were totally inadequate. Its side arches 

had been bricked up, its massive gate closed and barricaded, and he had neither 

guns nor bags of gunpowder to attempt to force them. His only alternative 

was to retire under cover from the deadly fire which the rebels had opened, 

and rest satisfied with what had been already gained. Enough had been 
achieved for one day; enough too had been sacrificed, since the killed and 
wounded amounted to 66 officers and 1104 men, or nearly a third of the whole 
number engaged. 

The next day passed without any new effort to advance. The reason, nee ot 
though discreditable, must be stated. During the assault, though no mercy in retarding 
was shown to the mutineers, whose atrocious barbarities could not be forgiven, bes 
the assailants did not forget their humanity, and gave full effect to the general’s 
call to spare all women and children. Their natural love of justice and abhor- 
rence of cruelty sufficed for this purpose, without requiring any great exercise 
of self-restraint, but there was another temptation which they were unable to 
resist, and in yielding to which they became so completely disorganized as to 
imperil their previous success The rebels, well aware of what must still be 
regarded as the besetting sin of British soldiers, particularly when their passions 
have been roused, and their bodies exhausted by almost superhuman exertions 
under a burning sun, had taken care to place the means of unlimited indulgence 
within their reach, by piling up beer, wine, and brandy within the shops, and 
even outside along the pavement. The bait proved irresistible, and for a time 
discipline was lost in brutish intoxication. To such a height was it carried, 
that the necessity of vacating the city was forced on the general's consideration, 
and only avoided by ordering that all intoxicating liquors should be destroyed. 

The remedy thus applied allowed the advance to be resumed on the 16th, when 
the magazine was carried, and the position at Kissengunge so far turned that 
the rebels voluntarily abandoned it. Every successive day was now signalized 
by some new success. The nature and extent of it is thus described by General 
Wilson: —* During the 17th and 18th, we continued to take up advanced posts 
in the face of considerable opposition on the part of the rebels, and not withot 
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‘.p.1857. loss to ourselves, three officers being killed, and a number of men killed and 
~~ wounded. On the evening of the 19th, the Burun bastion, which had given us 
Capéme ot considerable annoyance, was surprised and captured. On the morning of the 
= 20th, our troops pushed on and occupied the Lahore gate, from which an 
unopposed advance was made on the other bastions and gateways, until the 
whole of the defences of the city were in our hands. From the time of our 
entering the city, an uninterrupted and vigorous fire from our guns and mortars 
was kept up on the palace, Jumma Musjid, and other important posts in 
possession of the rebels; and as we took up our various positions in advance, 
our light guns and mortars were brought forward, and used with effect in the 
streets and houses in their neighbourhood. The result of this heavy and 
unceasing bombardment, and of the steady and persevering advance of our 
troops, has been the evacuation of the palace by the king, the entire desertion 








‘Tue Toss or Hemavoos, near Delhi.—From an oriental drawing in the East India House. 


of the city by the inhabitants, and the precipitate flight of the rebel troops— 
who abandoning their camp property, many of their sick and wounded, and 
the greater part of their field artillery, have fled in utter disorganization— 
some 4000 or 5000 across the bridge of boats into the Doab, the remainder 
down the right bank of the Jumna. The gates of the palace having been blown 
in, it was occupied by our troops about noon on the 20th, and my head-quarters 
established in it the same day.” 

Hage’ The king appears to have at first accompanied the rebels in their flight, 
and it was feared that the influence of his name might still suffice to rally the 
fugitives, and keep alive the rebellion. Whatever his intentions may have 
been, he soon abandoned the idea of resistance, and tock refuge in the tomb of 
Humayoon, situated a few miles to the south. As soon as the fact becam 
known, Hodson, who was ever on the alert and ready for any 
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obtained permission to proceed with a party of his irregular horse to the tomb, .p. 1807. 
and endeavour to obtain possession of the king’s person. On his arrival, a 
negotiation commenced, and was protracted for above two hours, the king Captureor 
eeadually lowering his terms, till he at last offered to surrender, if his own life Dantes 
and the lives of his favourite wife Zeenat Makal and their son Jumma Bukht 

were guaranteed. Hodson having previously obtained the general's sanction 

gave the guarantee, and the king returned once more to Delhi, but only to 

occupy it as a prisoner till he should be transported beyond seas as a convict. 

Justice would have been defrauded had the members of his family, who were 
notoriously guilty of having sanctioned and witnessed the horrid massacre of 

women and children, been permitted to escape on the same terms. It is not 
improbable that, on the following day, when Hodson searched them out and 
obtained the unconditional surrender of two sons and a grandson of the king, 

they too hoped that their lives would be saved. It is certain, however, that ates 
no promise to this effect had been given, and Hodson only anticipated the rise ne 
doom which awaited them, and which they certainly deserved, when, on finding 

that an attempt at rescue was about to be made while he was conveying his 
prisoners to Delhi, he shot them dead on the spot with his own hand. 

While vengeance was thus taking its course, an event of a very different 
description was visibly approaching. John Nicholson was on his deathbed. Death ot 
From the course which the ball had taken, there could scarcely be a doubt that Nisha. 
vital parts had been injured, and therefore skill and friendship could at the 
utmost do nothing more than alleviate his sufferings, and minister comfort, till 
the fatal hour should arrive. His death took place on the 23d of September, 
and filled the British camp with mourning. He was only in his thirty-fifth 
year, but had already given proof of such talents, both as a diplomatist and a 
soldier, that all with whom he came in contact, whether countrymen or natives, 
looked up to him with admiration. Brief as his career was, it did not termin- 
ate till he had achieved a deathless fame. 

‘The capture of Delhi, which government, from underrating the difficulties, 
had been expecting with some degree of impatience, was all the more welcome 
when it was officially announced, and the governor-general issued a notification, 
jn which the language of exultation was freely used. “Delhi, the focus of the tora can. 
reason and revolt which for four months have harassed Hindoostan, and the pal 
stronghold in which the mutinous army of Bengal has sought to concentrate 
its power, has been wrested from the rebels. The king is a prisoner in the 
palace. The head-quarters of Major-general Wilson are established in the 
Dewani Khas. A strong column is in pursuit of the fugitives. Whatever may 
be the motives and passions by which the mutinous soldiery, and those who 
are leagued with them, have been instigated to faithlessness, rebellion, and 
crimes at which the heart sickens, it is certain that they have found encourage- 
ment in the delusive belief that India was weakly guarded by — “pith 
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Ap. 1857, that before the government could gather its strength against them, their ends 

~~ would be gained. They are now undeceived. Before a single soldier of the 

Tord Can many thousands who are hastening from England to uphold the supremacy 

aes of the British power has set foot on these shores, the rebel force where it was 

si strongest and most united, and where it had the command of unbounded military 
appliances, has been destroyed or scattered, by an army collected within the 
limits of the North-western Provinces and the Punjab alone. The work has 
been done before the support of those battalions which have been collected in 
Bengal, from the forces of the queen in China, and in her majesty’s eastern 
colonies, could reach Major-general Wilson's army, and it is by the courage and 
endurance of that gallant army alone—by the skill, sound judgment, and steady 
resolution of its brave commander—and by the aid of some native chiefs, 
true to their allegiance, that, under the blessing of God, the head of rebellion 
has been crushed, and the cause of loyalty, humanity, and rightful authority 
vindicated.” 

Lord Canning, when he said in the above notification that “the head of 
rebellion has been crushed,” gave utterance as much to his wishes and hopes 
as to his convictions. Though checked and virtually crushed in the north- 
west, it was maintaining a bold front in other quarters, and even threatening, 
particularly in Oude, to celebrate its triumph by the perpetration of another 
horrid massacre. To this part of the narrative, which was necessarily left 
untold, in order to give a continuous account of the siege of Delhi, we must 
now turn, 





CHAPTER IV. 


Successes of General Neill at Benares and Allahabad—The British besieged in Lucknow—Death of Sir 
Henry Lawrence—Arrival of troops from Persia—General Havelock appointed to the command 
of a relieving force—His brilliant victories—Thind Cawnpor massacre—Campaign in Oude—New 
Vietories—The Ganges recrossed—Battle of Bithoor. 


§j;N answer to pressing applications from various places where mutiny 
g} had occurred, or was hourly threatened, government, though sadly 
hampered by a deficiency in the means of transport, had begun to 
forward detachments of her majesty’s 84th. In this way some 
5 @ feeble relief had been given to Sir Hugh Wheeler, who had under 
Reinforee- him, when Nana Sahib perpetrated his horrid massacres, fifty men belonging to 
wanted ty this regiment. Meanwhile another European regiment, the Ist Madras fusiliers, 
commanded by Colonel Neill, had arrived. At the moment of landi 
railway train from Calcutta to Raneegunge was on the point of sg 
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though it was now well known that not an hour was to be lost in pushing on .. 1807. 
troops, the railway officials would have started without them, because the time 

was up. Colonel Neill in this emergency gave proof of the energy and decision Reinforce 
which characterized his subsequent proceedings, and by seizing the engine- eat 
driver and stoker, prevented the departure of the train till as many of his °°" 
soldiers as it could carry had taken their seats. This decisive step is said to 

have saved Benares. On the 3d of June, when he reached it with only forty 

of his men, mutiny had already broken out. Feeble as the relief was in 
numbers, it sufficed under the conduct of its able commander to turn the scale, 

and before evening closed, the insurgents had paid the penalty of their crime 

in the loss of a hundred killed and twice as many wounded. This success, 
followed up vigorously by other measures of repression, so completely intimi- 

dated the mutineers, and the populace, who would willingly have made common 

cause with them, that Colonel Neill was able to leave Benares in tranquillity, 

and hasten westward to Allahabad, where his presence was still more urgently 
required. It has been told how its fort, and the immense military stores of its 
arsenal, were sayed by the opportune arrival of seventy European invalids from 
Chunar. The rest of the city, however, was left at the mercy of the mutineers, 

whose unrestrained license had continued for five days, when Colonel Neill 
appeared with a wing of his fusiliers. Here as at Benares he put down the 
mutiny with a strong hand, and even pacified the surrounding country by the 

mere terror of his name. On reading the narrative of his doings, one cannot 

help wishing that he had been permitted to retain the command, in order to 

finish the work which he had so well begun; but all regret on this head must 

be suppressed on learning that the person about to supersede him was not only 

his superior officer, but one who in the course of a few months was to gain 
victory after victory, and be hailed with universal acclamation as one of the 
greatest heroes of modern times. But it will be necessary before bringing 
Havelock on the scene, to return to Oude, and take a survey of the British 
position at Lucknow after the disastrous affair of Chinhut. 

Sir Henry Lawrence, though hopeful that the mutiny might be kept in State or 
check till the promised reinforcements should arrive, was too prudent to trust Tao 
to a peradventure, and had been diligently preparing for the worst, by forti- 
fying and provisioning both the Muchee Bhowun and the residency, so as to 
have the option, if driven to it, of standing a siege. These labours were con- 
siderably advanced, but by no means completed, when the repulse at Chinhut 
left him no alternative but to-retire within his defences. He was at first 
disposed to hold both the residency and the Muchee Bhowun; or if this were 
deemed. impracticable, to give the preference to the latter. On further con- 
sideration he took a different view, and the Muchee Bhowun was abandoned. 

The necessity of this step was only too apparent. The enemy had already Ls 
isolated it so completely from the residency, that there could be no i “Fy 
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A.D.1897. Communication between them, and the order to evacuate could not be given 
till an old telegraph on the top of the residency was repaired, and made fit to 
‘The Mucbeo transmit the following brief message: “Spike the guns well, blow up the fort, 
Uowuup, and retire at midnight.” Colonel Palmer executed this order with perfect 
success. The little garrison moved out with their treasure and two or three 
of their guns, and reached the residency without being discovered. About half 
an hour afterwards, the slow match which had been left burning took effect on 
the magazine, containing 250 barrels of gunpowder, and blew the place into 
the air. 
The position occupied by the British force, and the large number of women 
and children under their charge, consisted of a kind of plateau, which attained 
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1, The broad black line 1, 1, 1, shows the ground occupied by the garrison previous to the arrival of Genorala 
Outram aud Havelock on September 25. 
%, The space marked 2, 2, 2, indicates the position occupied by the relieving force subsequent to their arrival. 
8, Residency. 8, Native Hospital. 15, Sheep-houso, 
4, Hospital, 9, Brignde Square. 14, Church. 
5, Treasury. 10, Sikhs’ Square. 15, Redan battery. 
6, Post-office, 11, Racket Court. 16, Ommaney's house, 
1, Barracks. 12, Cutcherry. 17, Cawnpoor battery. 
18, Johannes's he 


ouse, from which the enemy kept up a most destructive fire on the Cawnpoor battery. 
1+ 1 Shows the position of the enemy's guns, which was constantly changed during the siege. 


Hioeiabal its greatest height at the residency, and sunk down rapidly from it to the low 
st Lucknow. grounds on the right bank of the Goomtee. Towards the north, where it was 
comparatively narrow, and terminated in a projection of very irregular shape, 
it was inclosed by a ditch and bank of earth not above breast-high, but 
heightened where most exposed by sandbags, with openings between them for 
tmusketry; the other sides were bounded for the most part by the walls of 
various buildings and inclosures, which, notwithstanding numerous zigzags, 
gave to the remaining space somewhat of a square form. ‘The access 8 
inclosure was by two gates, the one the Water gate, immediately “fir 
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the residency, and the other the Bailey Guard gate, forming the principal a.p. 1857. 
entrance to it from the east. These gates were defended by barricades, as 
well as by guns placed on the streets which they terminated. The other Britin 
defences consisted of a series of batteries, thrown up on all the most com- ae 
manding points. On the north-east, to the left of the Water gate, and above 
the resideney, were two batteries, called respectively Evans’ and the Redan, 
with a mortar battery between them; at the south extremity, the Cawnpoor 
battery, and at the south-west Gubbin’s battery. Owing to the suddenness 
of the siege, two batteries which had been commenced on the west side could 
not be finished, and were consequently left outside the inclosure. 

The residency, an imposing pile of building of three stories, was very little Deeription 


of the resi- 


adapted for defence. Its numerous lofty windows gave free entrance to the dency ant 
missiles of the enemy, and its roof, which was only edged round by an orna- ined 
mental balustrade, was wholly exposed. The upper stories were necessarily 
abandoned at the very commencement of the siege by all the ladies and 
children; the ground floor was occupied by the soldiers, while their families 
found good shelter in the tykhanas, or underground rooms. A little to the 
east of the residency stood the banqueting hall, a building of two stories. 
Having very large lofty rooms, it was converted into an hospital, for which it 
would have been well adapted, had it not, like the residency, been too much 
exposed. The defect was however partially remedied by closing the doors 
and windows of the most exposed sides with any available materials. Still 
farther east stood the treasury, close to the Bailey Guard gate. Immediately 

on the opposite side of the street leading from this gate, was the house of 
Dr. Fayrer, a large but not lofty building, with a flat roof, which, being well 
protected by sandbags, afforded a good cover for musketry, and with a tykhana, 

to which, when the firing became heavy, the female inmates were able to retire. 
Being thus used for defence, the house and its inclosure or compound were 
called Dr. Fayrer’s garrison, a name which was for the same reason applied to 
various other compounds. Thus proceeding south from Dr. Fayrer's, occurred 

in succession the Financial garrison, Sagos, and the Judicial, overlooked from 
the west by the Post-office garrison, Anderson's, and Duprat’s, the latter 
adjoining the Cawnpoor battery. On the west, with the battery at its 
extremity already mentioned, was Gubbin’s garrison, to which the judicial 
commissioner of Oude has, both by his services during the siege and his work 

on the subject, given some degree of celebrity. The above enumeration makes 
the defences more formidable in name than they were in reality. The two 
strongest batteries—the Redan and the Cawnpoor—mounted only three guns 
each, and in many places the obstacles were so few and feeble, that nothing 
but the necessary courage was wanting to have enabled the enemy to force 
their way into the interior. One of the greatest disadvantages of the British) = 
position was the number and proximity of the native buildings by which sph 
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was on all sides surrounded. When a siege was not believed to be imminent, 
a proposal to clear away these buildings to a sufficient distance had been 
rejected from motives of humanity, and when the mistake became palpable, it 
was too late to remedy it effectually. In the vicinity of the Redan and 
of Mr. Gubbin’s garrison some clearances had been made, but the ground 
remained covered with houses, from which the enemy's sharp-shooters kept up 
a ceaseless and destructive fire. 

The siege had a very lamentable and ominous commencement. On the Ist 
of July an eight-inch shell entered the room occupied by Sir Henry Lawrence, 
in the first story of the north-east angle of the residency. It burst without 
injuring any one, but as the repetition 
of such a providential escape was not to 
be presumed, he was strongly urged, 
though unfortunately without effect, 
either to remove to a less exposed 
apartment, or to quit the residency al- 
together for safer quarters. ‘The very 
next day a second shell entered the 
room and wounded him severely. Had 
his constitution been less impaired, it 
might have been possible to save his 
life by haying recourse to amputation, 
but with his attenuated frame, the 
utmost that could be done was to apply 

Sm Hesny Lawrexce, the tourniquet in order to stop bleeding. 

‘The respite thus procured lasted only for 

two days, during which, though writhing with agony, he remained perfectly 
collected, and dictated a series of instructions, appointing Major Banks to the 
civil office of chief commissioner, Colonel Inglis to the command of the garrison, 
and Major Anderson to the subordinate command of the artillery and engineers. 
Alternately his thoughts turned to the perilous condition of the garrison and to 
the solemn change he was himself about to undergo. He often repeated, “Save 
the ladies;” at other times, addressing the sorrowing group around his bed, 
and referring to his own success in life, he asked, “What is it worth now?” 
The thought was not new to him. He had long acted upon it, and when he 
called upon all present to fix their affections on a better sworld, he only advised 
what he had steadily but unostentatiously practised. Never indeed was 
there a nobler spirit. Possessed of talents af the highest order, he was simple- 
hearted as a child, liberal almost, beyond his means, and of so tender and 
affectionate a nature that it was impossible not to love him, His character 
may still be read in the modest epitaph which he ordered to be pea 








his tomb: | “Here lies Sir Henry Lawrence, who tried to do his. duiagels 
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God have mercy on him,” His services, particularly in the Punjab, of which a.p.15s7. 
he was one of the earliest and most successful administrators, entitle him to a 
foremost place among Indian statesmen; but even could these be forgotten, 

the noble institution which bears his name as its founder, and by which the Qeyc." : 
children of European soldiers serving in India, instead of being left to grow Mwreno. 
up as outcasts, are duly cared for, would suffice to keep his memory in perpetual 

and honoured remembrance. The siege of the British garrison at Lucknow, 

and its gallant defence, furnish perhaps the most interesting episode in the 

history of the mutiny, but before proceeding further with the details, it will 

be necessary to give an account of the exertions which were being made by 
government to effect its relief. 

A division of the troops employed in the Persian war was commanded by cae 
General Henry Havelock, who had thus for the first time, after a Jong period arrival in 
of service in subordinate positions, some adequate scope for his great talents. merkes 
Something however was still wanting, and he naturally longed for an appoint- 
ment which, giving him undivided responsibility, would enable him to form 
his own plans and execute them in his own way. Such an appointment, when 
he had little reason to expect it, was actually awaiting him. The hasty return 
of the European regiments from Persia having broken up the division under 
his command, he hastened back to India, intending to lose no time in joining 
General Anson, the commander-in-chief, his proper place as adjutant-general of 
the army being at head-quarters. On arriving at Bombay on the 29th of May, 
and there receiving the astounding intelligence of the events at Meerut and Delhi, 
his first impulse was to push on to the north-west by the nearest route across the 
country, On further inquiry this was found impracticable, and he therefore 
embarked, on the Ist of June, in the Zrin steamer, for Point de Galle, where he 
hoped to meet the steamer proceeding from Suez to Calcutta. On the night of 
the 5th, when nearing the coast of Ceylon, in clear moonlight, the vesse] struck Hi nano 
upon a reef, and as the forepart immediately filled, seemed about to go down canes 
head-foremost, but as he himself afterwards expressed it: “The madness of 
man threw us on shore; the merey of God found us a soft place at Caltura,” 
and though the vessel was lost, all the persons on board escaped. Proceeding 
by land to Galle, he found a vessel about to return to Calcutta, and immediately 
rve-embarked. He reached Madras on the 13th of June, and was surprised and 
grieved to learn that General Anson was dead. He had been hastening to 
join him—what should he now do? Expecting that Sir Henry Somerset, then 
at Bombay, would now, by virtue of his rank, become provisional commander- 
in-chief, he was thinking of returning thither to join him. Fortunately, a 
different arrangement took place. Sir Patrick Grant, commanding at Madras, 
became provisional successor to General Anson, and took him with him to 
Caleutta, where they arrived on the 17th of June, It had been resolved to iS 
organize a moveable column for Bengal, similar to that which had rede a 
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Av.1sr. such essential service in the Punjab. The troops composing it were to include 
~~~ among others the 64th and 78th Highlanders. These distinguished regiments 
had formed part of Havelock’s division in Persia, and it was with no ordinary 
feelings of gratification that the command 
of the column, conferred upon him three 
days after his arrival, again placed him at 
their head. The instructions given him 
by government on his appointment were, 
that “after quelling all disturbances at 
Allahabad, he should not lose a moment 
in supporting Sir Henry Lawrence at 
Lucknow, and Sir Hugh Wheeler at Cawn- 
poor; and that he should take prompt 
measures for dispersing and utterly de- 
stroying all mutineers and insurgents.” 
Havelock’s first object was to provide 
against any delay in the progress of the 
column from want of carriage. He knew 
i) =i ‘ that during the outbreak at Allahabad 
ERE: Bie Basar Haves, 1600 bullocks collected by the commis- 
sariat had disappeared, and he there- 
“eect fore proposed that the carts and bullocks on the grand trunk road should 
toe be employed in transporting ammunition and stores, while the troops, with 
ofthe force their baggage and tents, should be conveyed by water. Having obtained the 
Lucknow. ‘necessary sanction to these arrangements, and also to a liberal use of secret 
service-money, for the purpose of making the intelligence department as 
complete as possible, he started from Calcutta on the 25th of June, and reached 
Benares on the 28th. By this time, one of the most important objects which 
he had in view had been frustrated by the perpetration of the first Cawnpoor 
massacre, though the fact was not made known to him till the 3d of July, 
three days after his arrival at Allahabad. Here another disappointment 
awaited him. The European column was to have included four European 
aeat regiments, but on the 7th of July, when he marched out to the re-capture of 
Misi, Cawnpoor, he could not muster more than 1400 European bayonets. The 
day before he reached Allahabad, the Cawnpoor massacre not being yet known, 
Colonel Neill had detached for its relief, under Major Renaud of the Madras 
fusiliers, 400 Europeans, 300 Ferozepoor Sikhs, 120 native irregular cavalry, 
and two nine-pounders. This movement, though made with caution, was 
perilous, for should the enemy bear down upon him, they would be able to 
overwhelm him by mere numbers, even if the whole of his detachment should 
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hastened forward by foreed marches. The rebels on their part were equally .. AD. 1857, 
active, and in the hope of having only the detachment to encounter, had 
pushed on to Futtehpoor, near the right bank of the Ganges, about forty-five Generat 
miles below Cawnpoor. On the same day he effected a junction with Major een 
Renaud, and hence on the 12th of July, when the rebels, who had mistaken °*™", 
a reconnoitring party for the detachment, rushed on without any regular ara 
formation, in the full confidence of an easy victory, they found themselves ror 
brought suddenly in presence of the whole British force. The position and 
subsequent operations are thus described in the general's despatch :—“ Futteh- 

poor constitutes a position of no small strength. The hard and dry trunk 

road subdivides it, and is the only means of convenient access, for the plains 

on both sides are covered at this season by heavy lodgments of water, to the 

depth of two, three, and four feet. It is surrounded by garden inclosures of 

great strength, with high walls, and has within it many houses of good masonry. 

In front of the swamps are hillocks, villages, and mango groves, which the 

enemy already occupied in force, I estimate his number at 3500, with twelve 

brass and iron guns. I made my dispositions he guns, now eight in 
number, were formed on and close to the chausée, in the centre, under Captain 





Forrenroon.—Prom engraving in Illustrated London News, 


Maude, R. A., protected and aided by one hundred Enfield riflemen of the 64th. 

The detachments of infantry were at the same moment thrown into line of 
quarter distance columns, at deploying distance, and thus advanced in support, 
covered at discretion by Enfield skirmishers. The small force of volunteers and 
irregular cavalry moved forward on the flanks on harder ground. I might say 

that in ten minutes the action was decided, for in that short space of time the 

spirit of the enemy was entirely subdued. The riffe fire reaching them at 

an unexpected distance, filled them with dismay; and when Captain Maude ATi 
was enabled to push his guns through flanking swamps to point-blank nk ng jh a! 

Vor, IIT. 
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.D.1857. his surprisingly accurate fire demolished their little remaining confidence. In 

- amoment three guns were abandoned to us on the chausée, and the force 
advanced steadily, driving the enemy before it at every point.” 

General The merit of this victory was greatly enhanced by the circumstances under 

ose which it was fought. The British troops had previously marched twenty-four 

Webrer hours, and from the preceding afternoon had not tasted food. No wonder 

Fattehvoor that after the battle, which, though decided as the despatch says in ten minutes, 
really lasted four hours, the men sank down exhausted on the ground about a 
mile beyond the spot where the enemy made their last stand, and did not 
attempt pursuit. On the 13th of July, the day following the battle, while 
the troops were enjoying a necessary and well-merited repose, the general issued 
the first of his orders of the day. It deserves quotation: “General Havelock 
thanks his soldiers for their arduous exertions of yesterday, which produced in 
four hours the strange result of a rebel army driven from a strong position, 
eleven guns captured and their whole force scattered to the winds, without the 
loss of a single British soldier. To what is this astounding effect to be attri- 
buted? To the fire of British artillery, exceeding in rapidity and precision all 
that the brigadier has ever witnessed in his not short career; to the power of 
the Enfield rifle in British hands; to British pluck, that great quality which 
has survived the vicissitudes of the hour, and gained intensity from the crisis; 
and to the blessing of Almighty God on a most righteous cause, the cause of 
justice, humanity, trath, and good government in India,” 

eran) General Hayelock resumed his march on the 14th, and next day, on arriving 

dy. a little after daybreak in front of the village of Aong, nearly half-way between 
Futtehpoor and Cawnpoor, ascertained that the enemy were encamped at a 
short distance beyond it, behind an entrenchment which they had thrown up 
across the road. Colonel Fraser Tytler, sent forward with about a third of the 
force, found the enemy strongly posted in gardens and inclosures. A short 
delay on the part of the British while their line was being formed, being 
mistaken by the enemy for hesitation, they advanced to the attack instead of 
waiting for it, and occupied a village about 200 yards in front of their entrench- 
ment. The Madras fusiliers, ordered to dislodge them, effected it with the 
utmost gallantry, though unfortunately with the loss of Major Renaud, their 
intrepid commander, who was mortally wounded. After clearing the village, 
Colonel Tytler gave the enemy no respite, and continued to advance till they 
fled with precipitation. While the detachment was thus employed, the main 
body was assailed by large bodies of cavalry, who made repeated attempts to 
plunder the baggage, but in this they were completely foiled. The work of 
the day, however, was not yet over. As soon as the troops had breakfasted, 
the order to move was again given, and they pushed on for two hours under a 
vertical sun along the main road to Cawnpoor. The object of thisyextra- 
ordinary exertion was to gain the bridge which spans the Pandoo Xi 

an 
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before the enemy could destroy it. The stream, though usually fordable, was a.v. 18:7. 
now flooded, and might have proved a serious obstacle to the advance, if the 
bridge had been removed. Fortunately the enemy were surprised in the very inet 
act of mining, and after a short but sharp contest, were compelled to retreat on” 
Cawnpoor. This place was now only twenty-three miles distant, and every 

man was anxious to push on for it without the loss of a single hour. Above 

200 European women and children, reserved by Nana Sahib when he perpe- 

trated his two previous massacres, were reported to be still alive. What a 
glorious enterprise to rescue them, and at the same time take summary 
vengeance on their inhuman jailer! 

Notwithstanding the universal eagerness to advance, some delay was 
unavoidable, Night had set in before the commissariat cattle had reached the 
encamping ground, and many of the men, before animal food could be prepared, 
had sunk down exhausted, after contenting themselves with porter and biscuit. 

In the morning when the men again started, a march of sixteen miles brought Psition of 
them to the village of Maharajpoor. Here during a halt and a hasty meal, pews 
which like that of the previous night was more stimulating than nutritive, the“ 
force and position of the rebels were ascertained. Nana Sahib in person had 

come out from Cawnpoor with 5000 men and eight guns, and was encamped 

about seven miles on this side of it, near the village of Aheerwa. Could any- 

thing have given genuine courage and confidence to this execrable miscreant, he 

might have found it in the strength of his position. His left, resting on the 

high ground which sloped to the Ganges about a mile below, was defended by 

four twenty-four pounders, his centre, posted in a hamlet where a horse six- 
pounder and a twenty-four pounder howitzer stood entrenched, was intersected 

by two roads—the one the grand trunk road passing immediately on the right, 

and the other, which branched off from it about half a mile in front and led 
directly to the Cawnpoor cantonments, passing at some distance to the left; the 

right, posted behind a village embosomed among mango groves, and inclosed by 

a mud wall, had the additional defence of two nine-pounders and the railway 
embankment at some distance beyond. The whole line was in the form of a 
crescent, with its concavity fronting the trunk road, by which it was assumed 

that the attack would be made. General Havelock resolved to make it from a 
different direction. Any attempt to carry the entrenchments in front would, even 

if successful, entail a loss of life which might be almost as fatal as defeat; and 

his determination therefore was to turn the left flank, where the dryness . 
of the ground and the gradual ascent fully compensated for its greater 
elevation. 

The British force began to advance along the trunk road in a column of 
sub-divisions—the volunteer cavalry taking the lead in front. A march of 
three miles having brought them to the point where the two roads diverged, ; »- 
the column wheeled to the right, and under cover of a line of thick coroner 
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‘Ap. 18s, advanced 1000 yards in that direction unseen by the enemy, who, when they 

~~ saw the volunteer cavalry pursuing the direct road, naturally supposed that 

hacpedewed they were followed closely by the main body. At length an opening in the 

stMtatanj, trees having made the rebels aware that their left was the real object of attack, 

eer they opened all their available guns on the flank of the advancing column, and 

at the same time attempted to meet it bya change of front. It was too late. 

Before they could recover from their surprise and consternation, the column 

had emerged from the grove, and the companies wheeling into line were 

advancing rapidly under cover of an effective fire from the artillery. To this 

fire the rebels could not reply from their centre and right, without mowing 

down their own left, and thus one of their most powerful arms was in some 

measure paralyzed. Still, however, their twenty-four pounders on their left, did 

so much execution, that a speedy resort to the bayonet: became necessary. The 

mode in which this was done is thus described in the despatch: “The opportu- 

nity had arrived for which I have long anxiously waited of developing the 

prowess of the 78th Highlanders. Three guns of the enemy were strongly 

posted behind a lofty hamlet well entrenched. I directed this regiment to 

advance, and never have I witnessed conduct more admirable. They were led 

by Colonel Hamilton, and followed him with surpassing steadiness and gallantry 

under a heavy fire. As they approached the village, they cheered and charged 

with the bayonet, the pipes sounding the pibroch. Need I add that the enemy 

fled, and the village was taken, and the guns were captured?” When the 

enemy’s left was thus crushed, their infantry rushing to the rear, appeared to 

break into two bodies, the one retiring a few hundred yards on the road to the 

Cawnpoor cantonments, and the other rallying near the howitzer which 

defended theircentre. On this, the general calling again upon the 78th, exclaimed, 

“Now, Highlanders, another charge like that wins the day.” They answered 

with a cheer and a rush, and aided by the 64th, who emulated their courage, 

captured the howitzer, seattering the masses who had made it their rallying 

point. During these operations the enemy's right had been driven in headlong 

flight. Though victory had now declared itself, the fighting had not ceased. 

From one of the villages where the fugitives had rallied, a heavy fire was kept 

up, and not silenced till the general, who well knew how to excite and main- 

tain a spirit of honourable rivalship among his troops, called aloud, “Come, 

who'll take that village, the Highlanders or the 64th?” The appeal was 
instantaneously answered, and the village effectually cleared. 

Eo One other effart was required. When the enemy seemed in full retreat, 
a destructive fire was suddenly opened from two light guns and a twenty-four 
pounder, which had been planted in reserve upon the road. The troops around 
these guns consisted partly of reinforcements whom Nana Sahib had called to 
his assistance from Cawnpoor, and who were consequently fresh, while our men 
were exhausted. ‘sour gn wer ln the er, he Bish ogee 
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waiting for them lay down for shelter from the fire which was carrying death s.p. 1ssr. 
into their ranks. This halt gave new courage to the enemy. Nana Sahib was — 

seen riding among them, while the noise of their drums and trumpets indicated Fran deteat 
that another grand effort was about to be made. They accordingly prepared oe 
to advance, while their cavalry spreading out in the form of a crescent, threatened 

to envelope the British force, which did not now exceed 800 men. Matters 

once more looked serious. “My artillery cattle,” says the general, “ wearied 

by the length of the march, could not bring up the guns to my assistance, and 

the Madras fusiliers, the 64th, 84th, and 78th detachments formed in line, were 

exposed to a heavy fire from the twenty-four pounder on the road. I was resolved 

this state of things should not last; so calling upon my men who were lying 

down in line, to leap on their feet, I directed another steady advance. It was 
irresistible. ‘The enemy sent round shot into our ranks until we were within 

300 yards, and then poured in grape with such precision and determination as 

T have seldom witnessed. But the 64th, led by Major Stirling, and by my 
aide-de-camp (the general's own son, now Sir Henry Havelock), who had placed 

himself in ‘their front, were not to be denied. Their rear showed the ground 

strewed with wounded, but on they steadily and silently came, then with a 

cheer charged and captured the unwieldy trophy of their valour. The enemy 

fost all heart, and after a hurried fire of musketry, gave way in total rout. 





Fou: of my guns came up, and completed their discomfiture by a heavy 
cannonade; and as it; grew dark, the roofless barracks of our artillery were dimly 
deseried in’ adyance, and it was evident that Cawnpoor was once more in our 
possession.” 

Tempting as the immediate oceupation of Cawnpoor must have been to Carnver 
General Havelock, it would have been hazardous to enter it in the dark, and the 
exhausted troops bivouacked for the night on the bare ground. Next morning 
before starting, spies returned with the dreadful intelligence that the fiendish 
Nana, to compensate for the successive defeats of his adherents, had on the 15th 
taken the revenge of which only such a nature as his was capable, by massacring 
the 210 helpless women and children, whom a previous act of gross treachery 
had placed in his power. When the troops entered the town, Sir Hugh 
Wheeler's encampment, and the prison-house where the recent butchery had 
been perpetrated, were naturally the first objects of interest. The scene which spot! bee 
presented itself is too horrible to be dwelt upon, and we therefore simply sented. 
borrow the brief description of it by Mr. Marshman in his Memoirs. “The 
pavement was swimming in blood, and fragments of ladies’ and children’s 
dresses were floating on it. They entered the apartments and found them 
empty and silent, but there also the blood lay deep on the floor, covered with 
bonnets, collars, combs, and children’s frocks and frills’ The walls were dotted 
with the marks of bullets, and on the wooden pillars were deep sword-cuts, Ls a 
from some of which hung tresses of hair. But neither Sains ie nena 
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bullets were sufficiently high above the floor to indicate that the weapons had 
been aimed at men defending their lives; they appear rather to have been 
levelled at crouching women and children begging for mercy. ‘The soldiers 
proceeded in their search, when in crossing the court-yard they perceived 
human limbs bris- 
tling from a well, 
and on further ex- 
amination found it 
to be choked up 
with the bodies of 
the victims, which 
appeared to have 
been thrown in 
promiscuously, the 
dead with the 
wounded, till it 
was full to the 
‘THe “Scavonren-tovae,” Cawxroor, where the Massacre took place. init es 
From Ds. Orve's etches lu tndia during Ue Sotny. : ings of those who 
witnessed the spec- 
tacle it is easy to conceive, but impossible to describe. Men of iron nerve 
who, during the march from Allahabad, had rushed to the cannon’s mouth with- 
out flinching, and had seen unappalled their comrades mowed down around 
them, now lifted up their voices and wept.” 

The exultation produced by the victory at Cawnpoor was followed by @ 
certain degree of despondency. he British ranks had been thinned not only 
in fight, but by cholera, which carrying on its insidious ravages, scarcely allowed 
a day to pass without cutting short some valuable life which could ill be spared. 
While thus weakened, the magnitude of the task assigned to the force became 
more palpable, and it was impossible not to feel anxious when the question was 
asked, How will it be possible with a handful of men to clear the road of the 
myriads of rebels, and foree the way to Lucknow? In answer to urgent appli- 
cations for reinforcements, General Neill (such was now his rank) entered 
Cawnpoor on the 20th of July, bringing with him only 227 men. More than 
these were necessary to garrison the town, and thus the force which remained 





available for action in the field was less than before. To aggravate the difficulty, 


discipline had begun to yield to the love of plunder, and the general was obliged 
to exchange laudatory terms in addressing his troops for such language as the 
following: “The marauding in this camp exceeds the disorders which super- 
yened on the short-lived triumph of the miscreant Nana Sahib. A provost? 


marshal has been appointed with special instructions to hang up, @ 
uniform, all British soldiers that plunder. This shall not be an idle 
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While pondering the difficulties which lay before him, Havelock had been a.v. 1887. 
heard to exclaim, “If the worst. comes to the worst, we can but die with 
swords in our hands.” But this resource, which the brave man can always Difficulty 
eount upon, would be a very sorry excuse for the general who should bring eaves 
matters to that desperate pass without absolute necessity. His very first step, Our” 
therefore, after entering Cawnpoor, was to select a spot which he could fortify, 
so as at once to command the passage of the river and secure the safety of the 
garrison. Fortunately such a spot was easily found. It was situated on the 
bank of the river, and formed an elevated flat, about 200 yards in length and 
100 in breadth. On this spot necessary operations for a field-work, capable of 
accommodating and of being defended by 300 men, were immediately com- pee 
menced and carried on with the utmost vigour. Nearly 4000 native labourers ment. 
from the town were set to work, and encouraged to punctuality by regular pay- 
ment every evening. The irregular cavalry, who had been disarmed on the 
march for disaffection, were also made to labour, while British soldiers pos- 
sessing mechanical skill were induced to exert it by a gratuity of sixpence a 
day. The work made so much progress, that it promised to be able to protect 
itself by the time the passage of the Ganges could be effected. This last was a 
work of no small difficulty. The Ganges, nearly a mile wide, was swollen to an 
impetuous torrent; the bridge of boats had been broken by the mutineers; and 





‘Wait, at Cawxroon.—From sketch by Lieutenant Pearce, engraved in Tiiustrated Times. 


there were neither boats nor boatmen to supply its place. After considerable 

difficulty, on the morning of 21st July, by the aid of a small steamer, a detach- 

ment of Highlanders was sent across amid torrents of rain. They landed ina 

swamp, and had the enemy been on the alert, must have been in the greatest 

peril. Fortunately no opposition was offered. A second detachment followed » »- 

in the evening, and at the end of a week the whole force had safely crossed. oh 
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AD. 1887. On the 28th of July the whole British force, consisting of 1500 men, of 
whom 1200 were British, and ten guns, was assembled at Mungulwar, about 
Finten. five miles from the river, on the road to Lucknow, situated forty-five miles to 
with te the north-east. On the following morning a march of three miles was made 
mous to Onao. Here the enemy were found strongly posted. “His right,” says 
the general, “was protected by a swamp which could neither be forced nor 
turned; his advance was drawn up in an inclosure, which in this warlike 
district had purposely or accidentally assumed the form of a bastion. The 
rest of his (advance) force was posted in and bebind a village, the houses of 
which were loopholed. The passage between the village and the town of Onao 
is narrow. The town itself extended three quarters of a mile to our right. 
The flooded state of the country precluded the possibility of turning in this 
direction. The swamp shut us in on the left. Thus an attack in front became 
unavoidable.” It was commenced by the 78th Highlanders and Madras 
fusiliers, who succeeded in carrying the bastioned inclosure, but were met by 
such a destructive fire on approaching the village, that they could not carry it 
iors ot till reinforced by the 64th. After it was forced, and the guns defending it 
were captured, the whole foree debouched between the village and the town of 
Onao. Here, however, it was impossible to halt. The main body of the 
enemy were seen hastening down to the town with a numerons artillery, and 
if permitted to establish themselves within it, would effectually bar all farther 
progress. There was no alternative therefore but to endeavour to outstrip 
them, and gain a position beyond the town before they could reach it, In 
this, by pushing rapidly forward, the column easily succeeded, and stood 
posted on the Lucknow side, on a piece of dry ground about half a mile in 
extent, commanding the highroad, along which the enemy, still in hope of 
gaining the race, were hurrying in great confusion. It would have been easy 
to arrest their progress, but the general knew better. They were rushing to 
their own destruction. He allowed them therefore to come on till they were in 
front of his line, and then, before they could remedy their mistake, or recover 
from the consternation produced by it, opened with such a fire both of guns and 
musketry, that victory soon declared in his favour, with a loss to the enemy of 
300 men and fifteen guns. 
bas The troops at the end of three hours again started, and marched to Busserut- 
sme gunge, a walled town, intersected by the highroad to Lucknow. ‘The gate in 
front was defended by an earthwork, a trench, and four guns, and the walls, as 
well as two turrets flanking the gate, were loopholed. Thé road leading out from 
the farther gate was continued by a causeway across a sheet of water about 
150 yards wide and 6 feet deep. Taking advantage of this circumstance, 
orders were given to the 64th to march round the town to the-left, and inter- 
pose between the farther gate and the causeway, while the 78th High! 
and the Madras fosters should storm in front. ‘These combined movanients 
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so alarmed the enemy, that after a short defence they abandoned the town and .v.1807. 
fled across the causeway. The flank movement ought to have cut off their 
retreat, but owing to an unfortunate delay, the opportunity of inflicting a 

mare signal defeat was lost. 

Once more two victories had been gained on a single day, but still the Havelok 
prospect was by no means cheering. During the action, a large body of troops, aonive 
supposed to be those of Nana Sahib, had been seen hovering on the left, and 
new mutinies, particularly one at Dinapoor, had given new strength and 
courage to the mutineers. Meanwhile the sick and wounded had become so 
numerous, that the whole carriage available for their use was already required. 
Strong reinforcements had been promised, and in particular the arrival of two 
regiments, the 5th fusiliers from the Mauritius, and the 90th foot, forming 
part of the troops originally destined for China, had been confidently expected, 
but it now appeared that these regiments had been diverted to another quarter, 
and that some weeks must elapse before the real strength of the column could 
be increased. Under these circumstances a retrograde movement had become 
imperative, in order to keep open the communication with Cawnpoor, and 
deposit the sick and wounded in its hospital. The order, equally painful to 
the general and odious to the troops, was accordingly given, and the column 
returned to Mungulwar. This place had the double advantage of being within 
an easy distance of Cawnpoor, and furnishing a site for the camp on an 
elevated ridge which, held by a British force, was impregnable. 

Shortly after reaching Mungulwar, General Neill pushed forward from 42 
Cawnpoor 257 bayonets, and five guns belonging to Captain Olphert’s ; 

‘battery. The column, thus imperfectly reinforced, was in fact no stronger 
than when it first crossed the Ganges, but it was now the month of August, 
and Havelock felt that another advance for the relief of Lucknow must be 
attempted at all hazards. He therefore moved out of Mungulwar on the 
evening of the 4th, and next morning, on approaching Busserutgunge, came in 
sight of the enemy. His plan of attack, nearly similar to that formerly adopted, 
was happily carried out with more success. While the 64th and 84th advanced 
in front, under cover of a thundering cannonade, the 78th Highlanders, the 
st fusiliers, and the Sikhs, with Captain Maude’s battery, moved round by 
the right, which had been discovered to give easier access than by the left. 
The enemy, as before, rushed out from the farther gate, and made for the 
causeway, where they suffered severely from Captain Maude’s guns, which were 
already in full play upon it. So complete was the rout, that they never 
halted till they reached Newabgunge, five miles beyond the battle-field. 
Notwithstanding this success, Havelock was obliged once more to pause. 
With the force at his command, was he not attempting an impossibility? The 
Gwalior contingent had recently mutinied, and the report was, that while thee 
mutineers of Dinapoor were advancing into Oude from the east, those of ther 
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‘A.p. 1857. contingent, forming in itself a little army, complete in all its parts and well- 
disciplined, had arrived in the vicinity of Calpee, situated on the Jumna, only 
Ditiet — forty-five miles south-west of Cawnpoor. The question raised was much more 
ration f serious than before. Then it was simply a question of delay, and was decided 
under the conviction that the advance might still be resumed in time to effect 
the relief at Lucknow. Now, on the contrary, if another retrograde movement 
took place, the hapless garrison would be left to its fate—a fate which could be 
nothing but the repetition of the Cawnpoor massacre in an aggravated form. 
No wonder that “the mind of the general was,’ as Mr. Marshman says, “a 
prey to conflicting anxieties” Many commanders would in such a dilemma 
have had recourse to a council of war, but, “ independently of his own spirit of 
self-reliance, his experience of the mischief which had attended these councils 
in Afghanistan was sufficient to deter him from any such attempt to divide 
the responsibilities of his post,’ and after consulting with the officers of his 
staff, who unanimously concurred with him in the opinion that to advance to 
Lucknow under present circumstances would be only the uncompensated loss of 
his own force, he gave the order to return to Mungulwar. That he was fully 
alive to the momentous consequences involved in this step appears from his 
ares letters relating to it. In one addressed to Colonel Inglis, now commanding at 
gent Lucknow, after stating that stern necessity had left him no option but to retire, 
he continued thus: “When further defence becomes impossible, do not nego- 
tiate or capitulate. Cut your way out to Cawnpoor. You will save the colours 
of the 32d and two-thirds of your British troops.” In a letter to Sir Patrick 
Grant, he said: “It was with the deepest reluctance that I was compelled to 
relinquish as impracticable and hopeless the enterprise of the relief of Lucknow, 
but my force, diminished to 900 infantry, was daily lessened by the inroads of 
cholera. I should have had at least two battles to fight before I could have 
approached the Dilkoosha park, which is the direction in which I would have 
endeavoured to penetrate; and to win my way up to the residency through a 
fortified suburb would have been an effort beyond my strength. The issue 
would have been the destruction of this force, as well as of the gallant garrison; 
asecond loss of Cawnpoor, and the abandonment of all this portion of the 

Doab to the insurgents.” 
eae While the column remained at Mungulwar, the communication across the 
Cawnpoor. Ganges was rendered complete by taking advantage of three islands in its 
channel, opposite to the entrenchment, and connecting them by boats or rafts, 
so as to form a continuous line of road. The value of this road was soon put 
to the test. On the 11th of August General Neill forwarded the following 
startling communication: “One of the Sikh scouts I can depend upon has 
just come in, and reports that 4000 men and five guns have assembled to-day 
at Bithoor, and threaten Cawnpoor. I cannot stand this; they will enter the 
town and our communications are gone; if I am not supported I can 
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out here; I can do nothing beyond our entrenchments. All the country a. 1857. 
between this and Allahabad will be up, and our powder and ammunition on 
the way, if the steamer, as I feel assured, does not start, will fall into the hands Alarming 
of the enemy, and we will be ina bad way.” In consequence of this commu- ee 
nication, Havelock was about to recross the Ganges, when he learned that the 
enemy, mustering about 4000 men, with some guns, had arrived at Busserut- 
gunge. To have effected the passage with such a force in his rear would have 
been difficult. The moral effect also would have been pernicious, as the rebels 
might have boasted with some plausibility that they had chased the British 
out of Oude. He therefore at once took the initiative, and marching to 
Boorhiya, about a mile and a half on this side of Busserntgunge, found the 
enemy strongly entrenched, their right resting on the village on the main road, 
and their left on a mound about 400 yards distant, both defended by artillery. 
In their front was a flat covered with green vegetation, which gave it the 
appearance of dry ground. It was in fact a morass, but was not discovered to 
be so till the right wing of the column, after a steady advance, arrived at its 
edge. The halt produced by this mistake was only of short duration. The 
78th Highlanders, moving on to the main road, marched up to the enemy's 
guns, notwithstanding their well-served fire, and aided by a flank movement 
of the fusiliers, captured them at the point of the bayonet. No further 
resistance was offered, and the flight became general, the fugitives suffering 
severely, particularly from the captured guns, which the Highlanders had lost 
no time in turning upon them. After this exploit the column returned to 
Mungulwar, and the following day made an easy passage across the Ganges. 

Though thus precluded for the present from further operations in Oude, erred! 
the column was not permitted to indulge in repose, for 4000 rebels were posted 
ina menacing attitude at Bithoor, scarcely ten miles distant. ‘To encounter 
this new foe the column set out on the morning of the 16th of August, and, 
after a most fatiguing march under a vertical sun, which burned with unwonted 
fierceness, found the enemy in one of the strongest positions they had yet taken 
up. The plain in front, covered with villages and dense plantations of sugar- 
eane and eastor-oil plants, was watered by a stream which pursued its course 
towards the Ganges, and was at this season too deep to be fordable. The only 
access to the town across it was by a narrow stone bridge, defended by a 
breastwork on its flank, and commanded by some high ground and strong 
buildings’ Fortunately, either from ignorance or excessive confidence, the 
enemy had failed to profit by this position, and instead of remaining behind 
the nullab, had placed themselves among the villages and plantations in its 
front, and thus left no escape in the event of discomfiture, except the narrow 
bridge. The attack was made by advancing in direct echelon from the right, 
the 78th Highlanders, the Madras fusiliers, and Maude's battery forming the ) p= 
right wing, and the 64th, the 84th, the Sikhs, and Olphert’s battery they are 

Es 
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Ap.1ss7. left, Considering the superiority of the British artillery, an easy victory might 

have been anticipated, but the enemy, sheltered behind their entrenchments, 

¥istory of stuck to their guns, and continued to pour forth volleys of musketry, which 

me were only silenced at the point of the bayonet. When the flight became 
general, the want of cavalry was again grievously felt, and Havelock scarcely 
overstated the matter when he said that if he had possessed cavalry not a rebel 
would have escaped. 

Active operations for the relief of Lucknow being suspended until adequate 
reinforcements should arrive, the campaign was virtually at an end, and we 
may therefore take advantage of the interval to give some account of important 
events which had occurred in other quarters, but have not yet been noticed. 





CHAPTER V. 


Mutiny at Dinapoor—Arrah besieged and relieved—Arrival of Sir Colin Campbell as commanderin- 
chief—Reinforcements from Europe—Havelock superseded in his command—Continued siege of 
the British garrison at Lucknow—Reliet and subsequent blockade—Second relief —Sir Colin 
Campbell's campaign—Havelock’s death. 

sy ky; NE main cause of General Havelock’s determination to desist for 
Gs i} i a time from attempting the relief of Lucknow was the detention 
AQij9) of). of reinforcements, on whose arrival he had confidently calculated. 

we i t While on the way to join him, their further progress was 

$ rere, arrested by a mutiny at Dinapoor. This place, situated on the 
mart Ganges a little above Patna, near the junction of the Soane, was one of the 
"great military divisions, and was occupied by her majesty’s 10th, a wing of 
her majesty's 37th, a field battery, and three native regiments, the 7th, 8th, and 
40th native infantry. The disaffection of these last could scarcely be doubted, 
and the prudent course would have been to deprive them of the power of 
mischief by disarming them. Unfortunately the division was commanded by 

General Lloyd, an aged officer, who owed his appointment more to the length 

than to the merit of his services, and who had persuaded himself that whatever 

other sepoys might do, those whom he commanded were proof against seduction. 

Government, naturally anxious to take the most favourable view, lent a too 

willing ear-to his flattering reports, and did not awake from the delusion till 

they were shaken out of it by the intelligence that, on the 25th of July, the 
three native regiments had not only mutinied, but been permitted to march 
off in the direction of the Soane. The general, as slow to act as he had been 

ot ba han a eect tas ag ra lan ; 

a 






of four hours, in the absurd expectation that they might yet be in 
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return to their duty, and then retired to a steamer to take lunch and a a.p.187. 
siesta. Meanwhile the mutineers were filling their pouches with ammunition, 
and preparing for their departure. At the last hour the European troops were 

called out, but it was only to find that they were too late. 

The mutineers having crossed the Soane unchecked, proceeded westward Herviede- 
to Arrah, situated only eight miles beyond it, and after plundering the treasury «nat eye 
and throwing open the jail, beset a house in which the Europeans, only sixteen seein 
in number and all civilians, and fifty of Rattray’s Sikh police, had taken refuge, Raoe™ 
The house in which this party took refuge was only a bungalow, but one of 
them was fortunately an engineer, who turned his professional skill to good 
account, and strengthened the post by all the means at his command. At best 
however the defence was 
desperate, and to all human 
appearance could not be 
successful, as the original 
mutineers had been aug- 
mented by the rétainers of 
an insurgent chief, of the 
name of Koer Sing. Mean- 
while a detachment of about 
400 men, drawn chiefly from 
her majesty’s 10th and 37th, 
had left Dinapoor by steam, 
to rescue the beleaguered : 
garrison. Part of the route Pen oy reas a ors ry reek ae 
was necessarily to be per- 
formed by land, and the troops having disembarked, proceeded till they 
reached a bridge about a mile and a half from Arrah. As the day was about 
to close, a halt till next morning was suggested, but the officer in command, in 
his eagerness to accomplish the task committed to him, pushed on without even 
stopping to reconnoitre. This rash proceeding was severely punished. On the 
outskirts of the town, while the troops were passing along the edge of a mango 
grove, they were suddenly assailed by volleys of musketry by an unseen enemy, 
and were ultimately obliged to make the best of their way back to the steamer, 

with the loss of half of their original number in killed and wounded. The fate sae § 
of the civilians in Arrah now seemed sealed. Still however their courage 
never failed them; some of them were excellent rifle shots, and struck terror 
into their cowardly assailants by their deadly aim. At the same time they 
were admirably supported by their native comrades, who, though heavy 
bribes were offered to them, treated every offer-with derision They must 
however have been overpowered, had not a British officer, animated by a spirit | 
like their own, flown to their relief Major Vincent Eyre, already known toLf- 
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Ap.1ssr. the reader by his services in the Afghan war, and his work on the subject, was 
proceeding to the common rendezvous at Allahabad with his horse field-battery, 
Thobesiosed and providentially arrived at Dinapoor on the very day when the mutiny 
‘ieratty occurred. As both Buxar, where the Company had a valuable stud, and 
orcas Ghazeepoor, a place of still greater importance, were reported to be in danger, 
he continued his voyage, and reached the one on the 28th and the other on 
the 29th of July. Finding no cause for immediate alarm at either, he returned 
to Buxar, with the intention of advancing to the relief of Arrah, with the aid 
of such infantry as he could pick up from the detachments proceeding by the 
river. Happily 160 men of her majesty’s 5th fusiliers had just arrived. 
Having thus quickly organized a field force with three guns, he started from 
Buxar, and on the morning of the 2d of August had, on advancing about half 
a mile beyond Gujragunge, found the enemy in force oceupying a wood in front, 
and moving large bodies to other woods on his flanks. The evident intention 
being to surround him, he at once offered battle, and opened fire with his guns. 
The enemy, screening themselves behind some broken ground, replied with 
volleys of musketry, but he succeeded notwithstanding in obtaining a clear 
passage for the baggage and the guns beyond the woods, the advance now 
becoming comparatively easy, as the road was formed by a causeway, with 
inundated rice-fields on either side, which kept the enemy at such a distance 
that their musketry could not tell. Having come to a stream which he could 
not cross, Major Eyre made a flank movement towards the line of railway, 
along which there was a direct road to Arrah. This movement, concealed for 
a time by a brisk cannonade, was no sooner discovered by the enemy than they 
hastened to defeat it, the raw levies of Koer Sing following close on his rear, 
while the disciplined mutineers of Dinapoor moved parallel to him on the 
opposite side of the stream, and took post in a wood which abutted on the 
railway. This post having been carried after a fierce struggle, no further 
resistance was offered, and early on the morning of the 3d of August, the 
gallant band at Arrah, after a defence which Eyre does not hesitate to char- 
acterize as “one of the most remarkable feats in Indian history,” had the happi- 
ness to welcome their deliverers. 
dee On the 13th of August Sir Colin Campbell arrived in Calcutta. As soon 
Campbell as the death of General Anson was known in England, he was appointed to 
sueceed him: twenty-four hours after, he hadembarked. There could not have 
been a more judicious appointment. His distinguished services in the Crimea 
had pointed him out as the man in whom, in the event of any great emergency, 
his country might repose the utmost confidence; and if there was any quarter 
of the globe for which he was more especially qualified, it was India, where he 
had spent many years of his life, and had thus the double advantage of being 
at onee inured to its climate, and thoroughly acquainted with all that is peeuliar 
in its mode of warfare. By taking the overland route he had outstripped 
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of the reinforcements of which his army of deliverance was to be composed, a.v. 1857. 
but there was no reason to fear that the means placed at his disposal would 
prove inadequate, since the national spirit, completely roused, was no longer to sir James 
be satisfied with desultory efforts, and troops to the number of 30,000 had Qw™* 
already left, or were preparing to leave the British shores for India. Sir Colin’s ™"* 
arrival at Calcutta had been recently preceded 
by that of another officer of a similar stamp. 
This was Sir James Outram, who had held 
the chief command in the Persian war, and 
was now, in consequence of its early and suc- 
cessful termination, without any fixed ap- 
pointment. He could not be left unemployed, 
and it was nothing more than might have 
been expected, and was generally approved, 
when he was gazetted to the military com- 
mand of the united Dinapoor and Cawnpoor 
divisions, The command of the former had 
been rendered vacant by the incompetency of 
General Lloyd; that of the latter, which had — Gexrrat Sm Jaues Ovrmas, G.C.B. 
From a photograph by Kilburn 
been held by the lamented Sir Hugh Wheeler, 
had not been formally filled up, but it would have been incongruous to confer 
it on any other than Sir James Outram, who having formerly been chief com- 
missioner in Oude, had a natural claim to be reinstated in it with the full mili- 
tary powers which had been conferred on his distinguished predecessor. But 
while both professional routine and individual merit concurred in entitling him 
to the above command, the appointment had an effect which was probably over- 
looked at the time, or if perceived was considered unavoidable. It placed a 
superior officer in the district in which Havelock had achieved his glorious vie- 
tories, and thus by reducing him to a subordinate position, really superseded 
him. The same thing took place, it will be remembered, in respect to General 
Neill, when Havelock himself was appointed, and if regret was then felt, it is 
impossible not to feel it still more when, returning with Havelock from his 
victory at Bithoor, we see him take up the Calcutta Gazette, and receive from 
it his first intelligence of the fact that the command which had already given 
and still promised to give him so many laurels, had passed into other hands, 
Havelock’s mortification at being superseded could not have been lessened Haretock 

hy the increasing difficulties of his position, So much indeed had his force “""*"* 
been weakened, while the rebels were gathering strength in the surrounding 
districts, that he seriously meditated a retreat upon Allahabad. In a despatch, 
dated 21st August, he thus explained his position:—<I will frankly make 
known to your excelleney my prospects for the future, If I can receive prompt Le 
reinforcements, so as to make up my force to 2000 or 2500 men, I can bald fi 
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this place with a high hand, protect my communication with Allahabad, beat 
everything that comes against me, and be ready to take part in active opera- 
tions on the cessation of the rains, I may be attacked from Gwalior by the 
mutinous contingent with 5000 men and thirty guns, or by the large forces 
which are assembling at Furruckabad, under its rebellious nawab, which has 
also a formidable artillery. But as they can hardly unite, I can defeat either 
or both in successive fights. But if reinforcements cannot be sent me, I see no 
alternative but abandoning for a time the advantages I have gained in this 
part of India, and retiring upon Allahabad, where everything can be organized 
for a triumphant advance in the cold season. It is painful to reflect that in 
this latter event, Cawnpoor and the surrounding country, in fact the whole 
Doab, would be abandoned to rapine and misrule, and Agra will feel unsup- 
ported.” The answer to this representation not only promised reinforcements, 
but communicated the pleasing intelligence that part of them were already far 
on their way. About seven companies of her majesty’s 90th had left Dinapoor 
on the 14th, and were to reach Allahabad on the 2lst or 22d; a considerable 
portion of the 5th fusiliers, detained at Mirzapoor, had been telegraphed to push 
forward for the same place; and a battalion of Madras infantry, with six guns, 
had proceeded by rail to Raneegunge, and was to push on by land to Benares 
After this assurance of reinforcements, Havelock laid aside all thoughts of 
retiring to Allahabad. 

Sir James Outram arrived at Dinapoor on the 17th of August, and two 
days afterwards wrote to the governor-general, suggesting a new line of opera- 
tions for the relief of Lucknow. It was to organize a column to proceed west- 
ward from Benares through Juanpoor, between the Sye and the Goomtee 
An alternative plan was to start from Dinapoor and proceed by water, first by 
the Ganges, and then by the Gogra as far as Fyzabad. By either plan the 
passage of the Sye, which was assumed to have been the main obstacle to 
Havelock’s advance, would be rendered unnecessary. On further consideration 
both plans were abandoned, and on the 28th of August, Sir James Outram, in 
his first communication to General Havelock, informing him of his intention to 
join him forthwith with adequate reinforcements, generously added: “But to 
you shall be left the glory of relieving Lucknow, for which you have already 
struggled so much. I shall accompany you only in my civil capacity a 
commissioner, placing my military service at your disposal should you please, 
serving under you as volunteer.” The reinforcements promised suffered 
considerable deductions in their progress, particularly at Allahabad, which was 
threatened by Koer Sing, who had assumed the title of King of Shahabad, and 
began at the age of eighty to give proof of military talents, which it could 
hardly have been supposed that he possessed, after his disgaceful discomfiture 
at Arrah by Major Eyre. In consequence of the danger which thus ; 
Allababad; the effective force under Sir James Outram was reduced ¥ 
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men. Its comparative weakness tempted the enemy to endeavour to intercept .. 1857. 
it. With this view their advanced guard had actually crossed the Ganges 
from Oude at Dalamow, nearly opposite to Futtehpoor, and were about to have 

been followed by the main body, when Major Eyre, now in command of the 
artillery, was pushed forward, and by a sudden attack nearly annihilated the 

whole of the rebels who had already crossed, and rendered the crossing of 

others impossible by seizing the boats collected for transport. The importance 

of this service may be gathered from the statement of Sir James Outram to 

the commander-in-chief, that had the main body of rebels succeeded in crossing, 

a general insurrection throughout the Doab would have ensued. 

‘The last of the reinforeements reached Cawnpoor on the 15th of September, pase 
and next morning appeared a division order, in which Sir James carried out generous 
the generous intention he had already intimated. After a just eulogy on the hw" 
brave troops and their distinguished commander, and the expression of a jn 
confident hope that the great end for which they “have so long and so glori- 
ously fought, will now, under the blessing of Providence, be accomplished,” it 
concluded thus:—‘The major-general, therefore, in gratitude for and admira- 
tion: of the brilliant deeds in arms achieved by General Havelock and his 
gallant troops, will cheerfully waive his rank on the occasion; and will 
accompany the force to Lucknow in his civil capacity as chief commissioner of 
Onde, tendering his military services to General Havelock as volunteer. On 
the relief of Lucknow, the major-general will resume his position at the head 
of the force.” No time was lost in preparing for the advance upon Lucknow, 
but it will be proper, before giving the details, to return to the beleaguered 
garrison there, and ascertain the condition to which a siege of more than two 
months by an overwhelming force had reduced them. 

On the 23d of August, Havelock had received a letter from Colonel Inglis, peseabal 
in which, after referring to one received from Colonel Tytler, and containing Tadenow. 
the following passage—“ You must aid us in every way, even to cutting your 
way out, if we cannot force our way in,” he continued thus:—“ If you hope to 
save this force, no time must be lost in pushing forward. We are daily being 
attacked by the enemy, who are within a few yards of our defences. Their 
mines have already weakened our post, and I have every reason to believe 
they are carrying on others. Their eighteen-pounders are within 150 yards of 
some of our batteries, and from their position, and our inability to form 
working parties, we cannot reply to them, and consequently the damage done 
hourly is very great. My strength now in Europeans is 350, and about 300 
natives, and the men are dreadfully harassed, and owing to part of the resi- 
dency having been brought down by round shot, many are without shelter. 
Our native force having been assured on Colonel Tytler’s authority of your 
near approach some twenty-four days ago, are naturally losing confidence, and |_{~ 
if they leave us, I do not see how the defences are to be manned.” In another — 
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A.v.1857. letter, dated Ist September, Colonel Inglis explained that his position was 
daily becoming more hopeless, but added that from the reduction of rations 
and the diminution of numbers, he hoped to be able to hold on to the 21st 
instant. There was thus still time to effect the relief, and certainly never did 
a garrison better deserve it. In proof of this we cannot do better than quote 
at length, from the brief but admirable account of the siege contained in 
Colonel Inglis’s despatch. After describing the imperfect means of defence, 
and the incessant fire of the rebels, it continues thus:— 
vce wt ‘Lhe enemy contented themselves with keeping up this incessant: fire of 
gurhoust cannon and musketry until the 20th of July, on which day at ten AM. they 
assembled in very great force all around 
our position, and exploded a heavy mine 
inside our outer line of defences at the 
Water gate; the mine however, which was 
close to the Redan, and apparently sprung 
with the intention of destroying that bat- 
tery, did no harm. But as soon as the 
smoke had cleared away, the enemy boldly 
advanced under cover of a tremendous fire 
of cannon and musketry, with the object of 
storming the Redan. But they were re 
ceived with such a heavy fire, that after a 
short struggle they fell back with much 
Semen Ata Sous Taam COE loss. A strong column advanced at the 
= py Masal 
same time to attack Innes’s post, and 
came on within ten yards of the palisades, affording to Lieutenant Loughnan, 
13th native infantry, who commanded the position, and his brave garrison, 
composed of gentlemen of the uncovenanted service, a few of her majesty’s 32d 
foot, and of the 13th native infantry, an opportunity of distinguishing them- 
selves, which they were not slow to avail themselves of, and the enemy were 
driven back with great slaughter. The insurgents made minor attacks at almost 
every outpost, but were invariably defeated, and at two PM. they ceased their 
attempts to storm the place, although their musketry fire and cannonading con- 
tinued to harass us unceasingly as usual. Matters proceeded in this manner 
until the 10th of August, when the enemy made another assault, having pre- 
viously sprung a mine close to the brigade mess, which entirely destroyed our 
defences for the space of twenty feet, and blew in a great portion of the outside 
wall of the house occupied by Mr. Schillig's garrison. On the dust clearing 
away, a breach appeared through which a regiment could have advanced in 
Perfect order, and a few of the enemy came on with the utmost determination, 
but were met with such @ withering flank fire of musketry from the 
men holding the top of the brigade mess, that they beat a speedy 
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leaving the more adventurous of their number lying in the breach. While this .p. 1807. 
operation was going on, another large body advanced on the Cawnpoor battery, 
and succeeded in locating themselves for a few minutes in the ditch. They The defence 
were however dislodged by hand-grenades. At Captain Anderson’s post they ea, = 
also came boldly forward with scaling-ladders, which they planted against the 

wall; but here as elsewhere they were met with the most indomitable resolution, 

and the leaders being slain, the rest fled, leaving the ladders, and retreated to 

their batteries and loopholed defences, from whence they kept up for the rest of 

the day an unusually heavy cannonade and musketry fire. On the 18th of 

August the enemy sprung another mine in front of the Sikh lines, with very 

fatal effect. Captain Orr (unattached), Lieutenants Mecham and Soppitt, who 
commanded the small body of drummers composing the garrison, were blown 

into the air; but providentially returned to earth with no further injury than 

a severe shaking. The garrison, however, were not so fortunate. No less than 

eleven men were buried under the ruins, from whence it was impossible to 
extricate them, owing to the tremendous fire kept up by the enemy from houses 
situated not ten yards in front of the breach. The explosion was followed by 

a general assault of a less determined nature than the two former efforts, and 

the enemy were consequently repulsed without much difficulty; but they 
succeeded under cover of the breach in establishing themselves in one of the 

houses of our position, from which they were driven in the evening by the 
bayonets of her majesty’s 32d and 84th foot. On the 5th of September the Uast serio 
enemy made their last serious assault. Having exploded a large mine a few the enemy. 
feet short of the bastion of the eighteen-pounder gun, in Major Apthorp’s post, 

they advanced with large, heavy scaling-ladders, which they planted against 

the wall, and mounted, thereby gaining for an instant the embrasure of a gun. 

They were, however, speedily driven back with loss by hand-grenades and 
musketry. A few minutes subsequently, they sprung another mine close to the 

brigade mess, and advanced boldly ; but soon the corpses strewed in the garden 

in front of the post bore testimony to the fatal accuracy of the rifle and 
musketry fire of the gallant members of that garrison, and the enemy fled 
ignominiously, leaving their leader—a fine looking old native officer—among 

the slain. At other posts they made similar attacks, but with less resolution, 

and everywhere with the same want of success. Their loss upon this day must 

have been very heavy, as they came on with much determination, and at night 

they were seen bearing large numbers of their killed and wounded over the 
bridges, in the direction of the cantonments.” 

Such was the series of assaults made by the rebels, and such the heroic spirit Day ta 
in whieh the garrison repulsed them. At length, however, the day of deliver- approaches. 
ance was approaching. Leaving about 400 men under Colonel Wilson to 
garrison the entrenchment at Cawnpoor, the whole of the other troops began 


to cross the Ganges on the 19th.. The force, mustering in all 3179 men, ih 
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‘A.D. 1857. whom 2388 were European infantry, 109 European volunteer cavalry, and 282 
European artillery, and 341 Sikh infantry, and 59 native irregular cavalry, 
Aavanes ot was formed into two brigades, the Ist under General Neill, and the 2d under 
sete” Colonel Hamilton of the 78th Highlanders On the 21st, the enemy, found in 
position with six guns at Mungulwar, were instantly attacked and put to flight. 
This first discomforture cleared the road as far as Busserutgunge, where the 
force bivouacked amid torrents of rain. Next morning an advance was made 
to Bunnee on the Sye. The passage of this river was expected to prove a most 
formidable difficulty, but the rebels, pursued only by their fears, continued their 
headlong flight without even stopping to destroy the bridge, and were not again 
seen till the morning of the 23d, when they were found in force in the vicinity 
of the Alumbagh, a large palace belonging to one of the princes of Oude, about 








Intention or THE ALvmBAoH, near Lacknow.—From Lieutenant Mecham's Siege of Lucknow. 


four miles south of Lucknow. It stood in a beautiful park, inclosed by # lofty 

wall, with turrets at each angle, and in addition to the main building had an 

extensive range of offices for the accommodation of a numerous body of retainers. 

Cree od The enemy, evidently determined to risk a battle, stood drawn up in a line 

‘bagh. which extended nearly two miles, with their right and centre posted on some 

mounds, and their left resting on the Alumbagh. Their strength was estimated 

at 10,000 infantry, 1500 cavalry, and six guns. The plan of attack was to turn 

their right flank, but as a morass intervened, it was necessary that the attacking 

foree should make a considerable cireuit. During this operation it was exposed 

toa withering fire, till the guns from which it proceeded were silenced by Eyre’s 

heavy battery of four twenty-four pounders. At the same time the cavalry 

massed on the right were driven back, and the whole of the enemy’s line waS 

thrown into disorder. The only resistance worthy of the name was madé at 

Alumbagh, in the wall of which two embrasures had been hastily struck hi 
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the action commenced, and mounted with guns which immediately opened fire 4.p. 1807. 
with some effect. The field artillery and the bayonets of the 5th fusiliers soon 
succeeded in disposing of this obstacle, and possession was obtained of the 
Alumbagh without further opposition. Five guns were the trophies of this 
victory, but neither these nor the victory itself produced such cheers as echoed 
through the camp when, as the troops were about to bivouac for the night, 

they learned through a message just received that Delhi had fallen. Another Ansiety 
fact scarcely less gratifying had reached their ears during the battle. For some seg 
time there had been no communication with the beleaguered garrison, and their 

fate was doubtful. Now, however, all anxiety on this subject was happily 
relieved, for the guns of the residency answering those of its besiegers were 
distinctly heard, and made it certain that the approaching relief was still 

in time. 

While halting on the 24th in the Alumbagh, the generals consulted as to Plan of 
the direction in which the attack should be made. Pickets had been pushed tnanow. 
out towards the Charbagh bridge, spanning a canal about a mile and a half 
north of the Alumbagh. From this point the Cawnpoor road led directly 
through the heart of the city to the residency. The rebels, anticipating that 
this route, being the shortest, would be selected, had dug deep trenches across 
it, loopholed the houses lining it, and filled them with musketeers. The 
approach by it was therefore at once abandoned, and it became a question 
whether it would not be advisable to make a long detour in an easterly direction, 
and thus avoid the most dangerous localities. To this course there was however 
one formidable objection. Three days of incessant rain had made the ground 
so swampy that even the light pieces could hardly have been conveyed across 
it. The resolution ultimately adopted was to proceed first across the Charbagh 
bridge, then eastward along a lane skirting the canal, and finally northwards 
to a cluster of strong buildings situated to the east of the residency. 

Leaving the baggage and the sick and wounded in the Alumbagh, under a Sirngzlo at 
strong guard, the force started for Lucknow at eight aa. of the 25th, the tarsteie, 
first and leading brigade headed by Sir James Outram, while General Havelock 
followed with the second. At the very outset the struggle commenced, and 
some loss was sustained before the Charbagh bridge was reached, from the 
enemy's sharpshooters, and from three guns which raked the road. At the 
bridge the resistance was still more formidable. It was defended by six guns, 
one of them a twenty-four pounder, and all the adjoining houses carefully loop- 
holed were crowded with marksmen. The fire, as soon as the men became 
fully exposed to it, was so destructive that they were ordered to lie down 
under such cover as they could find, while Maude came forward with two guns, 
to reply to the enemy’s six, his placed in the open road without cover, theirs 
showering grape from behind a breastwork. To terminate this unequal co} 
test, it was necessary to use the bayonet, and the Ist Madras fusiliers bia: 
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ordered to advance. The moment the order was given, Lieutenant Arnold and 
ten of his men rushed forward without waiting for the rest, and received a dis- 
charge of grape, which struck down the lieutenant, shot through both legs, 
and swept off his followers almost to a man. This perilous rush had been 
shared by two mounted staff officers, Colonel Tytler and Lieutenant Havelock. 
The former had his horse shot under him, the latter reached the bridge, where 
he stood unscathed waving his sword till the fusiliers came up and drove the 
enemy before them. 

After crossing the bridge, the main body of the relieving force followed the 
lane skirting the canal, and then proceeded in a northern direction as far as 
the Seeunder Bagh, where they made a sharp turn west towards the residency, 
and arrived without much opposition within a short distance of the Motee 
Munzil, situated on the right bank of the Goomtee, At this spot, still three- 
quarters of a mile east from the residency, the enemy had concentrated their 
strength, and a new struggle, in difficulty and fierceness resembling that of the 
Charbagh bridge, began. A battery, which the rebels had erected at the 
Kaiser Bagh or king’s palace, opened a fire which, with that of the musketry 
from the adjoining streets and inclosures, was so destructive as to make further 
advance all but impossible. Two of Major Eyre’s heavy guns succeeded twice 
in silencing the battery for a time, but the resistance was still formidable, when 
relief came from an unexpected quarter. A body of Highlanders who had 
been left at the Charbagh bridge, had been following in the track of the main 
body till they came to a point where all trace of it was lost, and providentially 
turned off to the left by a street which brought them to the gate of the Kaiser 
Bagh, and gave them an opportunity of capturing its battery. This accom- 
plished, they succeeded in forming a junction with the rest of the force. The 
distance from the residency was still about 500 yards, and as night was setting 
in after a whole day spent in fighting, a halt was proposed. The troops how- 
ever were too impatient to rest till the grand achievement was accomplished. 
The Highlanders and Sikhs having been called to the front for the purpose, 
pushed on through an incessant storm of shot. General Neill, after leading the 
Madras fusiliers as they followed in their wake, was unfortunately struck in 
the head by a musket-ball, and died almost instantaneously. The troops mean- 
while continued their advance in the face of obstacles which, but for the noble 
spirit which animated them, must have proved insurmountable, and at last 
— their fall reward when the gates of the residency were opened to receive 

em, 

The scene within is thus described by a staff officer: —“ Once tairly seen, all 
our doubts and fears regarding them were ended, and then the garrison’s long 
Pent-up feelings of anxiety and suspense burst forth in a succession of deafening 
cheers. From every pit, trench, and battery—from behind i 


piled on. shattered houses—from every post held by a few gallant i 
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cheer on cheer—even from the hospital many of the wounded crawled forth to a.v. 1857. 
join in that glad shout of welcome, to those who had so bravely come toour 
assistance. It was a moment never to be forgotten. The delight of the ever Ti garriun 
gallant Highlanders, who had fought twelve battles to enjoy that moment of 
ecstasy, and in the last four days had lost a third of their number, seemed to 
know no bounds. The general and Sir James Outram had entered Dr. Fayrer’s 
house, and the ladies in the garrison and their children crowded with intense 
excitement into the porch to see their deliverers. The Highlanders rushed 
forward, the rough, bearded warriors, and shook the ladies by the hand with 
loud and repeated gratulations. They took the children up in their arms, and 
fondly caressing them, passed them from one to another in turn. Then when 
the first burst of enthusiasm was over, they mournfully turned to speak among 
themselves of the heavy losses they had sustained, and to inquire the names of 
the numerous comrades who had fallen in the way.” 

After the Highlanders and Sikhs had forced the way, the portion of the Camattie. 
troops left at the Fureid Buksh, about 500 yards distant, began to follow, and 
under the guidance of Lieutenant Moorsoom, who was thoroughly acquainted 
with ‘the localities, reached the residency without further loss, The rear-guard, 
consisting of the 90th under Colonel Campbell, were not so fortunate. They 
had been left at the Motee Munzil, to aid the advance of the 78th Highlanders, 
who were not known at the time to have taken a more direct route than that 
of the main body. They had with them two of the heavy guns, the spare 
ammunition waggons, and-the wounded. They remained at their post during 
the night, but in the morning Mr. Bewsley Thornhill of the civil service volun- 
teered to go out and bring in the wounded. His knowledge of the locality 
unhappily proved insufficient, and he inadvertently entered a square where the 
convoy of dhoolies was at once enveloped in the enemy's fire. The escort, 
seized with panic, forsook their charge, the dhoolie-bearers followed the example, 
and nearly forty of the wounded were immediately butchered by the insurgents. 
Two of the leading dhoolies by pushing on got out of reach of the fire. The 
other dhoolies which had not entered the square stopped short when the firing 
commenced, and by taking a different route were brought into the residency 
in safety. The task assigned to the relieving force is well described in General 
Havelock’s despatch, who sums up thus:—“To form an adequate idea of the Havelows 
obstacles overcome, reference must be made to the events that are known to i ar 
have occurred at Buenos Ayres and Saragossa, Our advance was through 
streets of houses which I have described, and thus each forming a separate 
fortress I am filled with surprise at the success of the operation, which 
demanded the efforts of 10,000 good troops. The advantage gained has cost 
us dear. The killed, wounded, and missing, the latter being wounded soldiers, 
who, I much fear—some or all—have fallen into the hands of a merciless foe, Le 
amounted, up to the evening of the 26th, to 535 officers and men.” oe 
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A.D, 1887. An account has already been given of the repeated assaults made by the 
rebels, and the manner in which they were repulsed by the heroic garrison; but 
Pee ie. in order to make the account complete, we must again borrow from Colonel 
sate.  Inglis’s despatch:—“If further proof be wanting of the desperate nature of the 
struggle which we haye, under God's blessing, so long and so successfully waged, 
I would point to the roofless and ruined houses, to the crumbled walls, to the 
exploded mines, to the open breaches, to the shattered and disabled guns and 
defences, and lastly, to the long and melancholy list of the brave and devoted 
officers and men who have fallen. These silent witnesses bear sad and solemn 
testimony to the way in which this feeble position has been defended.” 
ieee, Tn another part of the despatch, Colonel Inglis says:—‘I cannot refrain 
the inmates from bringing to the prominent notice of his lordship in council, the patient 
oad endurance and the Christian resignation which have been evinced by the 
ing thesies women of this garrison. They have animated us by their example. Many, 
alas! have been made widows, and their children fatherless, in this cruel 
struggle. But all such seem resigned to the will of Providence, and many, 
among whom may be mentioned the honoured names of Birch, of Polehampton, 
of Barbor, and of Gall, have, after the example of Miss Nightingale, constituted 
themselves the tender and solicitous nurses of the wounded and dying soldiers 
in the hospital.” Lest it should be supposed that the whole merit of the 
defence belonged to the British alone, Colonel Inglis has added a passage, 
which it would be ungenerous and unjust to withhold: “With respect to the 
native troops, I am of opinion that their loyalty has never been surpassed. 
They were indifferently fed, and worse housed. They were exposed, especially 
the 13th regiment, under the gallant Lieutenant Aitken, to a most galling fire 
of round shot and musketry, which most materially decreased their numbers. 
They were so near the enemy that conversation could be carried on between 
them ; and every effort, persuasion, promise, and threat was alternately resorted 
to in vain, to seduce them from the handful of Europeans who, in all proba- 
bility, would have been sacrificed by their desertion.” This praise must of 
course be confined to those native troops who fell at their post during the 
siege, or were found at it when relief arrived, for it is an indubitable fact that 
nearly a third of the native troops shut up within the residency when it was 
first invested, were unable to resist the temptations which Colonel Inglis 
describes. The garrison, as it stood at the beginning and at the termination of 
the siege, is thus stated by Mr. Gubbin:—“The garrison of Lucknow originally 
was 1692 strong. Of these 927 were Europeans and 765 natives. We lost in 
killed, of Europeans 350 and 133 natives, and of the latter 230 deserted, making 
a total loss of 713. There remained of the original garrison, when relieved 
on the 25th of September by General Havelock, a total number of 979, in 
which both sick and wounded are included, of whom 577 were Euro, ie 
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Tt had been intended that the garrison and its deliverers should forthwith .v. 187. 

quit Lucknow for Cawnpoor, and accordingly, while the baggage and military 
stores were left in the Alumbagh, the relieving column took with them only Garrison ana 
three days’ food, and no change of clothing. The course of a few days sufficed forse anal 
to throw doubts on the expediency and even practicability of an early depar- a 
ture. The provisions of the garrison, so far from being exhausted, as had been 
supposed in consequence of some miscalculation, were found sufficient to feed 
the whole force for upwards of two months, and while the most urgent reason 
for retiring was thus unfounded, the impossibility of finding the necessary 
means of conveyance had become apparent. The determination therefore was 
to remain at the residency, and wait for reinforcements. The detachment left 
at the Alumbagh now caused much anxiety, and an attempt was made to open 
a communication with it by the Cawnpoor road. The operation was com- 
menced on the 3d of October, with crowbar and pickaxe, but was relinquished 
on the 6th, “it being found,” says Sir James Outram in his despatch, “ that a 
large mosque, strongly occupied by the enemy, required more extensive opera- 
tions for its capture than were expedient.” The enemy in fact, recovering from 
their first surprise, had again assumed the offensive, and placed the whole force 
in a state of blockade. Fortunately the detachment in the Alumbagh proved 
able to repel any hostile attempt, and by means of forays in the neighbourhood, 
and supplies brought under escort from Cawnpoor, was freed from all risk of 
starvation. The area occupied by the garrison being barely sufficient for its 
own accommodation, a large addition was made to it on the north and east. 
By this means, while the mutineers were thrown back about 1000 yards, the 
defences were greatly strengthened, and all the points formerly most vulnerable 
were effectually secured. On the south and west sides also, though little addi- 
tional space was inclosed, the damages were repaired and new works erected. 
The following quotation from a despatch by Sir James Outram, gives a suffi- 
cient idea of the nature and extent of the operations carried on on both sides:— 
“Tam aware of no parallel to our series of mines in modern war; twenty-one 
shafts, aggregating 200 feet in depth, and 3291 feet of gallery, have been 
executed. The enemy advanced twenty mines against the palaces and out- 
posts; of these they exploded three which caused us loss of life, and three 
which did no injury; seven had been blown in; and out of seven others the 
enemy have been driven, and their galleries taken possession of by our miners— 
results of which the engineer department may well be proud.” 

Sir Colin Campbell, on learning that the intended retirement of the original Sir Coin 
garrison of Lucknow, and of the relieving column, was abandoned as imprac- sien 
ticable, hastened to place himself at the head of a force more adequate than Saeed 
‘that which had previously been sent. Nor were the means wanting. Rein- 
forcements had begun to pour in from Europe, and in addition to the usual, __ 
land forces, another of a peculiar character, destined to render excl EF 
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service, had been organized, under the name of the naval brigade, commanded 
by Captain Peel, a son of the late Sir Robert Peel, who promised to be no less 
distinguished as a naval officer than his father had been as a statesman. The 
brigade, consisting chiefly of the crew of the captain’s own ship, the Shannon, 
with a sprinkling of seamen from Calcutta, 
carried with them eight guns of the largest 
calibre, and before reaching Cawnpoor had 
given proof of what might be expected from 
them by encountering, in concert with a 
military force of about 700 men, a body 
of rebels, estimated at 4000, and utterly 
routing them. Among the other troops 
which had arrived at Cawnpoor, and passed 
over into Oude to form part of the new 
relieving force, was a moveable column 
which had been formed at Delhi immedi- 
ately after its recapture, and sent in pur- 
suit of the rebels who had escaped from 
it. This column, commanded by Colonel 
Greathed, consisting of her majesty’s 8th fpennss Bn ne Ae 

and 75th, the 2d and 4th Punjab in- 

fantry, the 9th lancers, 200 of Hodson’s horse, with some Punjab cavalry 
and horse-artillery, had marched south-east, and inflicted successive defeats 
on the rebels at Boolundshuhur and Alighur, A more important encoun- 
ter still awaited it. Agra, the capital of the North-western Provinces, had 
already had its full share of disaster. On the 2d of August, a body of 
rebels, composed chiefly of the regiments which had mutinied at Nusseer- 
abad and Neemuch, and estimated at 10,000, encamped within four miles 
of Agra. The anthorities there preferring a bold to a timid course, resolved 
to take the initiative, and sent out all the troops which they could muster 
to offer battle. Unfortunately, a large portion of them belonging to what 
was called the Kotah contingent went over in a body to the enemy. This 
untoward event was followed by another of a still more fatal character. 
After a long and obstinate struggle, the British ammunition failed, and it 
became necessary to retreat, As has almost invariably been the case in India, 
the rebels, who had previously been kept at bay, pressed on in’the full conf 
dence of victory, and with so much rapidity that the retreat became disastrous. 
In the course of the evening the British troops found themselves shut up within 
the fort with a crowd of fugitive non-combatants, amounting to several thousands, 
and had the mortification of beholding from the ramparts the devastation 
of the rebels flushed with victory, and undisputed masters of the city. 
calamity, aggravated by previous anxiety and mortification, broke the 
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Mr. Colvin, and thus deprived the Indian government of one of its best 4.v.1987. 
servants, at a time when, as the governor-general in council justly expressed 
it, “his ripe experience, his high ability, and his untiring energy would have Desthor mr. 
been more than usually valuable to the state.” The rebels, after wreaking Keg 
their vengeance and satiating themselves with plunder, had retired, but in the 
beginning of October the defenceless state of the city and weakness of the 
garrison tempted another body of them, amounting to about 7000, to repeat 

the visit. Providentially their arrival had been preceded a few hours by that 

of Greathed’s column. Neither party, however, being aware of the proximity 

of the other, the result was a mutual surprise. At first the rebels had the 
advantage, but it did not long avail them. On finding that instead of the 

easy victory which they had anticipated, they were confronted by the whole 

Delhi column, they endeavoured to make off, and were closely pursued for 

nearly ten miles, with ‘great slaughter. Immediately after this exploit the 

column crossed the Jumna and proceeded eastward. On the 14th of October 





Istenton of Fort or AcRa.—From engraving in Illustrated Times. 


Colonel Greathed resigned the command to Brigadier Hope Grant, who, after 
new successes at Mynpoorie and Canouje, entered Cawnpoor on the 28th of 
October, and two days after crossed the Ganges into Oude. 

‘The commander-in-chief left Cawnpoor on the 9th of November, and after phe 
halting three days at Buntara to allow the detachments still on the road to in out. 
come up, started on the 12tb at the head of a force composed as follows:— 
Naval brigade, eight heavy guns; Bengal horse-artillery, ten guns; Bengal 
horse field battery, six guns; heavy field battery, royal artillery; detachments 
Bengal and Punjab sappers and miners; her majesty’s 9th lancers; detach- 
ments Ist, 2d, and 5th Punjab cavalry, and Hodson’s horse; her majesty’s ad = 
53d, 75th, and 93d regiments of infantry; 2d and 4th Punjab infantry. This-~y 
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force, amounting to about 700 cavalry. and 2700 foot, received reinforcements 
on the 14th, which made the whole number of men of all arms nearly 5000, 
On the 9th of November, after the approaching relief had become known to 
the garrison, Mr. T. H. Kavanagh of the uncoyenanted service volunteered to 
go out and make his way to the British camp. It was a most perilous enter- 
prise, as every outlet was strictly guarded by the enemy's posts and pickets, and 
the way lay through the very heart of the city. Mr. Kavanagh’s task was 
not only to convey information as to the state of the garrison, but to make 
himself useful as a guide. Both objects he happily accomplished, and was 
rewarded by government with £2000 and admission to the regular civil service. 
On the 14th of November’ the commander-in-chief began his advance on 
the city. On approaching the Dilkoosha park, the advance guard was met by 
a long line of musketry fire. Reinforcements were immediately pushed on, 
and after a running fight of about two hours, the rebels were driven across 
the grounds of the Martiniere, and beyond the canal to the north of them. 
The rear-guard, hung upon by the enemy, was unable to close up to the 
column till late on the 15th. On that day, therefore, no further progress 
was made, but early on the 16th, leaving every description of baggage at Dil- 
koosha, under charge of her majesty’s 8th, the column began to advance 
direct on the Secunder Bagh. “This place,” says Sir Colin Campbell in his 
despatch, “is a high-walled inclosure of strong masonry, of 120 yards square, 
and was carefully loopholed all round. Opposite to it was a village, at a 
distance of 100 yards, which was also loopholed, and filled with men. On the 
head of the column advancing up the lane to the left of the Secunder Bagh, 
fire was opened on us. The infantry of the advanced guard was quickly 
thrown in skirmishing order to line a bank to the right. The guns were 
pushed rapidly onwards, viz. : Captain Blunt's troop, Bengal horse-artillery, 
and Captain Travers’ royal artillery heavy field battery. ‘The troop passed 
at a gallop through a cross fire from the village and Secunder Bagh, and 
opened fire within easy musketry range in a most daring manner. As soon 
as they could be pitched up a stiff bank, two eighteen-pounder guns under 
Captain Travers were also brought to bear on the building. While this was 
being effected, the leading brigade of infantry, under Brigadier the Honourable 
Adrian Hope, coming rapidly into action, eaused the loopholed village to be 
sbandoned, the whole fire of the brigade being directed on the Secunder Bagh. 
After a time a large body of the enemy who were holding ground to the left 
of our advance were driven by parties of the 58d and 93d, two of Captain 
Blunt's guns aiding the movement. ‘The Highlanders pursued their advantage, 
and seized the barracks, and immediately converted it into a military post, the 
58d stretching in a long line of skirmishers in the open plain, and driving the 
enemy before them. The attack on the Secunder Bagh had now been p' _ 
for about an hour and a half, when it was determined to take the 
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storm through a small opening which had been made. This was done in the a.p.18s7. 
most brilliant manner by the remainder of the Highlanders, and the 53d, and 

the 4th Punjab infantry, supported by a battalion of detachments under 

Major Barnston. There never was a bolder feat of arms, and the loss inflicted 

on the enemy, after the entrance of the Secunder Bagh was effected, was 
immense—more than 2000 of the enemy were afterwards carried out.” 

The next capture was the Shah Nujeef. It is thus described in the pve as 
despatch:—“The Shah Nujeef is a domed mosque with a garden, of which’ Nujeot 
the most had been made by the enemy. The wall of the inclosure of the 
mosque was loopholed with great care. The entrance to it had been covered 
by a regular work in masonry, and the top of the building was crowned with 
a parapet. From this and from the defences in the garden, an unceasing fire 
of musketry was kept up from the commencement of the attack. The position 
was defended with great resolution against a heavy cannonade of three hours. 

It was then stormed in the boldest manner by the 93d Highlanders, under 
Brigadier Hope, supported by a battalion of detachments under Major 
Barnston, who was, I regret to say, severely wounded, Captain Peel leading up 
his heavy guns with extraordinary gallantry within a few yards of the building, 
to batter the massive stone walls. The withering fire of the Highlanders 
covered the naval brigade from great loss, but it was an action almost unex- 





ampled in war. Captain Peel behaved very much as if he had been laying the 
Shannon alongside an enemy’s frigate.” 

The garrison were not idle while the relieving column was engaged with Coonan 
the Shah Nujeef’ This building was within a few hundred yards of a garden, dency gar- 
in which a battery had been established to co-operate in the relief. This battery ““" 
was screened from the view of the enemy on two sides by a high wall, and the 
intention was to throw down the wall by exploding a mine under it, as soon 
as the moment for opening the battery arrived. Orders to this effect were 
accordingly given during the fierce struggle at the Shah Nujeef, but the explo- 
sion in a great measure failed, because the powder with which the mine had 
been charged three days before had in the interval become damp. Some time 
was thus lost in battering down the wall with the guns, which, after this 
preliminary obstacle was removed, opened with good effect on the Hureen Khana 
and the steam-engine house, the two strongest buildings, immediately in front. 

After practicable breaches had been effected, a storming party from the garrison 
rushed out and carried the buildings by assault. 

On the morning of the 17th the struggle was resumed, and proved so obsti- Final: Ss 7 
nate, that it cost six hours to carry the mess-house. The operations are thus »m. 
described in the commander-in-chiefs despatch:—‘ Captain Peel kept up a 
steady cannonade on the building called the mess-house. This building, of 
considerable size, was defended by a ditch about 12 feet broad, and scarped Le 
with masonry, and beyond that a loopholed mud wall. I determined to bes 8 Fj 
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the guns as much as possible in taking it. About three p.m, when it was con- 
sidered that men might be sent to storm it without much risk . . . . (it) was 
carried immediately with a rush. The troops then pressed forward with great 
vigour, and lined the wall separating the mess-house from the Motee Munzil, 
which consists of a wide inclosure and many buildings. The enemy here made 
a last stand, which was overcome after an hour, openings having been broken 
in the wall, through which the troops poured with a body of sappers, and 
accomplished our communication with the residency.” The contest was not yet 
over. The enemy kept up such a galling fire of musketry from the Tehru Kotee 
or observatory, and of artillery from the battery of the Kaiser Bagh, that much 
street fighting, as well as some skilful strategy, was still required. The plan of 
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the commander-in-chief was not to retain present possession of Lucknow, but 
rest contented in the meantime with effecting the deliverance of the garrison, 
and condueting the women and children, together with the sick and wounded, 
in safety toCawnpoor. The delicate operation of removing the women and chil- 
dren, and the careful manner in which it was conducted on the 19th, is thus 
described by Mr. Gubbin:— Most of them were conveyed in carriages closely 
packed, every description of vehicle being pressed into service on the occasion. 
Many were seated on native carts, and not a few walked. They were 
conducted through the Bailey Guard gate, the Furhut Buksh and Chuttur Munzil 
Palaces, and emerging near our advanced battery, crossed the line of fire from 
the Kaiser Bagh to Martin's house. Thence they entered and passed through 
the court of the Motee Munzil, on the further side of which they gained the 
highroad leading to the Secunder Bagh. Here, and near Martin’s hot ey 
were exposed to the fire of the enemy’s guns placed on ete Bi 
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river. Screens formed of the canvas walls of tents, or doors placed on each .p. 1857. 
side of the way they traversed, as far as the Motee Munzil, concealed the march 
of the fugitives from the enemy, and on one side of this a ditch or traverse 
had been dug, along which, dismounting from their carriages, they walked 
past all the exposed places, All most fortunately reached the Secunder Bagh 
in safety.” 

The garrison was yet to be extricated, and the commander-in-chief having ened 

resolved to effect this “without exposing it to the chance of even a ‘stray ana rlier- 
musket-shot,” thus explains his mode of procedure :—“ Upon the 20th, fire was sade 
opened on the Kaiser Bagh, which gradually increased in importance, till it 
assumed the character of a regular breaching and bombardment. The Kaiser 
Bagh was breached in three places by Captain Peel, and I have been told that 
the enemy suffered much within its precincts. Having thus led the enemy to 
believe that immediate assault was contemplated, orders were issued for the 
retreat of the garrison through the lines of our pickets at midnight on the 22d. 
The ladies and families, the wounded, the treasure, the guns it was thought 
necessary to keep, the ordnance stores, the grain still possessed by the commissariat 
of the garrison, and the state prisoners, had all been previously removed (two 
Delhi princes, and some other leading natives arrested on suspicion). Sir James 
Outram had received orders to burst the guns which it was thought undesirable 
to take away; and he was finally directed silently to evacuate the residency at 
the hour indicated. The dispositions to cover the retreat and resist the enemy 
should he pursue were ably carried out by Brigadier the Honourable Adrian 
Hope; but I am happy to say the enemy was completely deceived, and he 
did not attempt to follow. On the contrary he began firing on our old positions 
many hours after we had left them. The movement of retreat was admirably 
executed, and was a perfect lesson in such combinations.” 

‘The whole force reached Dilkoosha at four in the morning of the 23d. The beaters 
sick and wounded had left the residency on the 19th, and Lieutenant Havelock, 
who was included among the latter, in calling to take leave of his father, now 
Sir Henry Havelock, found him seated alone by his lamp, reading Macaulay’s 
History of England. The very next morning the general was seized with 
diarrhea, His constitution, shattered by past and recent exertions, was little 
able to contend with the formidable disease which, during the 21st, assumed so 
serious a form that it was deemed necessary to convey him at nightfall to the 
Dilkoosha. His own conviction, calmly conveyed to those around him, was that 

* he should not recover. In the course of the 23d, when a fatal issue became only 
too probable, he met it not only without fear, but cheerfully. “I die happy and 
contented.” “TI have for forty years so ruled my life, that when death came I 
might face it without fear.” On the morning of the 24th, after some slight 
revival, there was a sudden change, and at, half-past nine he breathed his last, 
dying as he had lived, a Christian hero of the highest stamp. Teed FT 
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Ap. 1807. after his death, the troops who had been selected as a moveable column 


Cawnpoor 
attacked. 


to be left in Oude under the command of Sir James Outram, set out, bearing 
with them the mor- 
tal remains of their 
departed general, 
which on arriving 
at the Alumbagh, 
they laid in a 
humble grave. Sir 
Henry Havelock 
had attained the 
age of sixty-three, 
and can hardly be 
said to have died 
too soon, After 
long and patient 
waiting, full scope 
had been given him 
for the display of his extraordinary talents, and his country, which reaped the 
benefit of them in one of the most eventful periods of her history, has not 
been ungrateful. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Cawnpoor attacked by the rebels—Victory of Cawnpoor—Other successes in the Doab—The auxiliary 
force from Nepaul—General Outram in Oude—Final march upon Lucknow—Its capture—Subse- 
quent operations in Behar, Oude, and Rohilcund—The campaign in Central India, 


=| HOUGH the defences of Lucknow had been forced for a second 

time, the place remained in the possession of the rebels, and the 

commander-in-chief commenced his return to Cawnpoor. Mean- j 
; 
; 





while General Outram remained at the Alumbagh with a force 
=» of 4000 men, at once to keep open the communication across 
the Gace and to keep the enemy in check should they attempt any hostile ~ 
movement. On reaching Bunnee, encumbered with an immense train of 
waggons and other carriages employed in the conveyance of baggage, ammu- 
nition, ‘commissariat stores, and nearly 2000 helpless non-combatants, the 
returning force was startled at the sound of a cannonade in the di: 
Cawnpoor. There could be little doubt as to the nature of it. That 
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long been threatened by the rebels, and they had at length actually attacked 4.p.1857. 
it, The commander-in-chief when he crossed the Ganges believed he had 
provided sufficiently for its safety by intrusting the command of it to General 
Windham, with a force of above 2000 men. All previous reports seemed to 
indicate that there was but little chance of an immediate attack, and hence 

the continued silence of General Windham for several days was naturally 
accounted for by assuming that he had nothing of importance to communicate. 

It was far otherwise. He had sent urgent messages which had not been Starling 
delivered, and it was only next morning, when hastening on as rapidly as pasar 
possible, that Sir Colin Campbell “received two or three notes in succession— '”” 
first, announcing that Cawnpoor had been attacked; secondly, that General 
Windham was hard pressed; thirdly, that he had been obliged to fall back 

from outside the city into his entrenchment.” 

At Calpee, situated forty miles south-west of Cawnpoor, the mutineers meget 
of the Gwalior contingent had for some time fixed their head-quarters, and contingent 
obtained complete command of the surrounding districts. Nana Sahib was °°." 
also hovering about in the neighbourhood at the head of a considerable force. 

The whole had united, and on the morning of the 26th of November were in 
full march on Cawnpoor. General Windham, on being made aware of their 
approach, sent to the commander-in-chief for instructions, but, in consequence 
of the miscarriage of his message, not having received any answer, felt obliged 
to act for himself. Had he remained on the defensive he could not have been 
successfully assailed, but he determined, with more spirit than prudence, to 
pursue a bolder course; and leaving part of his force to guard the entrenchment, 
hastened out to meet the coming foe with the remainder, consisting of about 
1200 bayonets, 8 guns, and 100 mounted sowars. His object was to strike a 
blow at the enemy’s advance, and thereby perhaps induce the whole body to 
retire. He did strike the blow, and with no small degree of success. ‘The General 
enemy,” he says in his despatch, “strongly posted on the other side of the dry wees fe 
bed of the Pandoo*Nuddee, opened a heavy fire of artillery from siege and 
field guns; but such was the eagerness and courage of the troops, and so well 
were they led by their officers, that we carried the position with a rush, the 
men cheering as they went; and the village more than a mile and a half in its 
rear was rapidly cleared. The mutineers hastily took to flight, leaving in our 
possession two eight-inch iron howitzers and one six-pounder gun.” General 
Windham must have made this advance under the impression that the main 
body of the enemy was still so distant as to leave him time to withdraw his 
small force to a safer position before it could be overpowered by overwhelming 
numbers. This miscalculation was productive of disaster. Observing from a Unhapey 
height on the other side of the village that the enemy's main body was at 
hand, “ I at once decided,” says the general, “‘on retiring to protect Cawnpoor, ) los 
my entrenchments, and the bridge over the Ganges.” This a ae made in | path 
‘Vor, IIT. 
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A.v.1857. the face of an enemy estimated at 20,000 men, with forty guns, was not effected | 
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without considerable difficulty. Next morning, the 27th, the contest was 
renewed, and General Windham was obliged, at the end of five hours, on 
finding himself “threatened on all sides,” and “very seriously attacked” on 
his front and left flank, to make the best of his way to the entrenchments. It 
was high time, for they were already beset. Had they fallen, the safety ot 
the force in Oude would have been seriously compromised. 

The commander-in-chief, pushing on in advance of the column, reached the 
entrenchment on the evening of the 28th. During this day the fighting was 
very severe, and it had “become necessary to proceed with the utmost caution 
to secure the bridge” over the Ganges. This operation and its success are 
thus described in a despatch:—*All the heavy guns attached to General 
Grant's division, under Captain Peel, RN., and Captain Travers, R.A., 





Cawsroor.—From a drawing by W. Carpenter, junr , engraved in Illustrated London News. 


were placed in position on the left bank of the Ganges, and"directed to open fire 
and keep down the fire of the enemy on the bridge. This was done very 
effectually, while Brigadier Hope's brigade, with some field artillery and cavalry, 
was ordered to cross the bridge and take position near the old dragoon 
lines. A cross fire was at the same time kept up from the entrenchment to 
cover the march of the troops. .When darkness began to draw on, the artillery- 
parks, the wounded, and the families were ordered to file over the bridge, 
and it was not till six p.wt, the day of the 30th, that the last cart had cleared 
the bridge.” The passage of the force with its encumbrances over the Ganges 
had occupied thirty hours. As soon as the passage was effected, an earnest 
wish was felt to drive out the enemy, and make them pay dearly for their 
temporary triumph. By none could this wish be felt more strongly thar by — 
the commander-in-chief, but he justly felt that ty we 
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helpless intrusted to his care beyond the reach of danger, and therefore was 4. 1857. 
obliged, as he himself expresses it, “to submit to the hostile occupation of 
Cawnpoor, until the actual despatch of all my encumbrances towards Allahabad 

has been effected.” 

The safe removal of the families and the wounded having been completed Barusties 
on the 5th of December, the respite which had been given to the rebels in ing the 
Cawnpoor, and which had greatly increased their confidence, immediately "”* 
ceased, and the very next day was fixed for the attack. The position of the 
enemy and the plan of attack are thus described by Sir Colin Campbell's 
despatch :—His left occupied the old cantonment, from which General Wind- 
ham’s post had been principally assailed. His centre was in the city of Cawn- 
poor, and lined the houses and bazaars overhanging the canal which separated 
it from Brigadier Greathed’s position, the principal streets having been after- 
wards discovered to be barricaded. His right stretched some way beyond the 
angle formed by the grand trunk road and the canal, two miles in rear of 
which the camp of the Gwalior contingent was pitched, and so covered the 
Calpee road. This was the line of retreat of that body. In short, the canal, 
along which were placed his centre and right, was the main feature of his posi- 
tion, and could only be passed in the latter direction by two bridges. It The attack. 
appeared to me, if his right were vigorously attacked, that it would be driven 
from its position without assistance coming from other parts of his line, the 
wall of the town which gave cover to our attacking columns on our right being 
an effectual obstacle to the movement of any portion of his troops from his left 
to right. Thus the possibility became apparent of attacking his division in 
detail” After mentioning that the enemy mustered about 25,000 men, with 
thirty-six guns, the despatch continues thus:—“Orders were given to General 
Windham on the morning of the 6th to open a heavy bombardment at nine A. M. 
from the entrenchment of the old cantonment, and so induce the belief in the 
enemy that the attack was coming from the general's position. The camp was 
struck early, and all the baggage driven to the river side under a guard, to 
avoid the slightest risk of accident. Brigadier Greathed, reinforced by the 64th 
regiment, was desired to hold the same ground opposite the enemy which he 
had been occupying for some days past . . . and at eleven a.a, the rest of the 
force . . . was drawn up in contiguous columns in rear of some old cavalry lines, 
and effectually masked from observation of the enemy. The cannonade from 
the entrenchment having become slack at this time, the moment had arrived 
for the attack to commence. The cavalry and horse-artillery having been sent tt compiets 
to make a detour on the left and across the canal by a bridge a mile and a half ““~ 
farther up, and threaten the enemy’s rear, the infantry deployed in parallel 
lines fronting the canal. Brigadier Hope's brigade was in advance in one line, 
Brigadier Inglis's brigade being in rear of Brigadier Hope. At the same T 
time Brigadier Walpole, assisted by Captain Smith's field battery, R.A, meri: ith 
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ordered to pass the bridge immediately to the left of Brigadier Greathed’s 
position, and to drive the enemy from the brick-kilns, keeping the city wall 
for his guide... . . The advance then continued with rapidity along the whole 
line, and I had the satisfaction of observing in the distance that Brigadier 
Walpole was making equal progress on the right. The canal bridge was quickly 
passed, Captain Peel leading over it with a heavy gun, accompanied by a soldier 
of her majesty’s 53d, named Hannaford. The troops which had gathered 
together resumed their line of formation with great rapidity on either side, as 
soon as it was crossed, and continued to drive the enemy at all points, his camp 
being reached and taken at one pM, and his rout being complete along the 
Calpee road. I must here draw attention to the manner in which the heavy 
twenty-four pounder guns were impelled and managed by Captain Peel and his 
gallant sailors. Through the extraordinary energy with which the latter have 
worked, their guns have been constantly in advance throughout our late opera- 
tions, from the relief of Lucknow till now, as if they were light field pieces, and 
the service rendered by them in clearing our front has been incalculable. On 
this occasion there was the sight beheld of twenty-four pounder guns advancing 
with the first line of skirmishers. Without losing any time, the pursuit with 
cavalry, infantry, and light artillery was pressed with the greatest eagerness to 
the fourteenth milestone on the Calpee road, and I haye reason to believe that 
every gun and cart of ammunition which had been in that part of the enemy's 
position which had been attacked, now fell into our possession.” During these 
operations, General Mansfield was equally successful in gaining the rear of the 
enemy’s left, and completely routing the troops of Nana Sahib, who were there 
posted. After a successful pursuit, the troops returned at midnight of the 6th. 
The following day the troops reposed, waiting for the arrival of the baggage, 
but early next morning Brigadier Grant started again in pursuit with the 
cavalry, some light artillery, and a brigade of infantry. After reaching the 
Nana's residence at Bithoor, and discovering a large quantity of treasure which 
had been concealed in a well, he hastened on to the Serai Ghaut, where he had 
the good fortune to overtake the fugitives in the very act of crossing over into 
Oude, and capturing fifteen guns. These, added to those previously taken, 
made the whole number thirty-two, thus nearly annihilating the whole artillery 
which the contingent possessed, and depriving them of the arm in which they 
had been most powerful. The whole British loss in this important victory was 
only ninety-nine in killed and wounded. 

After the victory of Cawnpoor, the troops were compelled to remain inactive 
for several days, waiting the return of the means of conveyance from Allaha- 
bad. At length on the 24th of December, when they were prepared to start, 
the plan of the campaign was more fully developed. The more immediate — 
object was to clear the Doab of rebels, and retain command of it, so as : 
open the line of communication hy the great trunk road from Allahab 
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Delhi. The northern portion of this line had already been to some extent 4.1807. 
secured by Colonel Seton, who having set out from Delhi at the head of a 
column. consisting of the carabineers, Hodson’s horse, the Ist Bengal fusiliers, 
and a Sikh regiment, mustering in all about 1900 sabres and bayonets, was 
proceeding southwards with an immense convoy of tents, ammunition, carts, 
camels, and in short everything most wanted at head-quarters. He was now 
advancing towards Mynpoorie, and in order to co-operate with him, and finally 
join him at that place, Brigadier Walpole was detached with the rifles, and a 
strong body of cavalry and artillery, mustering about 2000 men of all arms, 
to sweep across the Lower Doab by proceeding westward in the direction of 
Etawah, and then turn northwards so as to be able. after the junction with 
Colonel Seton, to reach Furruckabad, situated on the Ganges about eighty 
miles N.N.W. of Cawnpoor. This place, the only one of which the rebels still 
had undisputed possession, it was of the utmost importance to wrest from them. 
as the fort of Futtehghur in its vicinity gave it the command of the eastern por- 
tion of the Doab, while its bridge of boats, forming the leading communication 
with both Oude and Rohileund, furnished the mutineers with which they 
swarmed with full opportunity whether of annoyance or of retreat. The 
capture of this place, which the commander-in-chief had reserved for himself, 
was casy, for the enemy, instead of making the bold stand which had been 
anticipated, evacuated both the fort and town with such headlong haste, that 
a large amount of government property, which they doubtless meant to destroy, 
was found uninjured. The whole British army encamped at Furruckabad fell 
little short of 10,000 men. 

While the commander-in-chief had thus the happiness of seeing himself at 4 Ghoorka 
the head of a force more adequate to the task still before him than lie had Nop. 
hitherto been able to muster, an important diversion in his favour was being 
made towards the eastern frontiers of Oude, by an auxiliary force of 10,000 
Ghoorkas, who had descended from Nepaul under the personal command of 
Jung Bahadoor, in name only the prime minister, but to all intents the actual 
sovereign of that country. These troops, possessing a high reputation for 
courage, and animated by an intense hatred of the sepoys, having crossed the 
Nepaul frontier, reached Segowlee on the 21st of December, and then marched 
westward to Gorruckpoor, clearing the country of mutineers as they passed, and 
preparing to enter Oude from the east, with the view of cutting off the retreat 
of the rebels in that direction, and then advancing to Lucknow, to take part 
in its final capture. 

The commander-in-chief, though anxious for immediate action, remained for = er 
some time encamped at Futtehghur. The plan of campaign which he preferred ‘ 
was to cross the Ganges into Robileund, which was almost entirely in the 
hands of the rebels, and re-establish the authority of government, so as to make 
it impossible for the insurgents to find an asylum in it after they should beh - 
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driven out of Lucknow. The goyernor-general’s plan was different. He 
thought that the time which would necessarily be occupied in the subjugation 
of Rohilcund would be more advantageously employed in Oude, where the 
rebellion still counted the largest number of adherents, and possessed its most 
important stronghold. This was the plan ultimately adopted, and Sir Colin 
Campbell, leaving a sufficient garrison in the fort of Futtehghur, broke up his 
camp on the Ist of February, and set out for Cawnpoor. At this time the 
whole foree under his personal command amounted to 18,277, composed as 
follows: infantry 12,498, cavalry 3169, artillery 1745, and engineers 865. These 
included the strong detachment under General Outram, who, besides gallantly 
holding his post at the Alumbagh, 
had on two different occasions put to 
rout large bodies of the enemy who 
had ventured to assail it. Another 
British foree under General Franks, 
which had been organized at Benares, 
after defeating a body of rebels esti- 
mated at 25,000, was hastening for- 
ward to take part in the operations 
before Lucknow. 

The first portion of the army 
crossed the Ganges on the 4th of Feb- 
ruary, but the whole did not cross 
till the 28th, on which day head-quar- 
ters were transferred to Buntara. On 
the 2d of March the Dilkoosha palace 
was seized, and occupied as an ad- 
vanced picket, though not without Toxo Bawapoor 

From a palotiog in the Museum, East odin House. 

opposition from the enemy, who 
opened a heavy fire from a series of strong entrenchments in the line of the 
canal, and kept it up with so much effect as to make it necessary to retire 
from the spot which had at first been selected for the camp, and carry it 
back as far as the nature of the ground would permit. On the 3d and 4th, 
after the last of the siege train was brought up, the right of the position rested 
on the Goomtee and Bibrapoor, situated within an angle formed by that river, 
while the left stretched in the direction of Alumbagh, which was about two 
miles distant. Hodson’s horse, stationed in the interval between the two posi- 
tions, kept the communication open. After these preliminary steps, the plan 
of attack began to be developed. ‘The nature of it will be understood from the 
following explanation given in the commander-in-chief's despatch :—* Having — 
received tolerably correct information with respect to the lines of ve which 
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had been constructed by the enemy for the defence of Lucknow, it 
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evident to me that the necessity would arise for operating from both sides of a.p. 1807. 
the Goomtee, when the capture of the city should be seriously entertained. 
Two very important reasons concurred to show the expediency of such a course, 

the one that it would become possible to enfilade many of the enemy’s new 

works; the other, that great avenues of supply would be closed against the 

town, though I could not hope to invest a city having a circumference of 
twenty miles.” 

Tn accordance with this plan, a bridge formed of casks which had been pre- bet! 
viously provided was hastily thrown across the river, and on the 6th a com- to bo n- 
plete corps of infantry, cavalry, and guns, under Sir James Outram, who 
had been withdrawn from the Alumbagh to assume the command, passed 
over, with instructions to proceed northward in a line nearly parallel to the 
course of the river, and then endeavour to penetrate westward, so as to obtain 
command of the two bridges, the one of iron and the other of stone, giving 
access to the city from the north. The works which the first part of this 
movement was designed to turn are thus described in the despatch:—“The 
series of courts and buildings called the Kaiser Bagh, considered as a citadel by 
the rebels, was shut in by three lines of defence towards the Goomtee, of which 
the line of the canal was the outer one. The second line circled round the 
large building called the mess-house, and the Motee Mahul, and the first, or 
interior one, was the principal rampart of the Ka Bagh, the rear of the 
inclosures of the latter being closed in by the city, through which ‘approach 
would have been dangerous to an assailant. These lines were flanked by 
numerous bastions, and rested at one end on the Goomtee, and the other on the 
great buildings of the street called the Huzratgunge, all of which were strongly 
fortified, and flanked the street in every direction. Extraordinary care had 
been expended on the defence of the houses and bastions to enfilade the streets.” 

As soon as it became apparent that Sir James Outram had turned the first Gallantry 
line of defence by pushing forward to the vicinity of the Chukkur Walla Kotee, tureene 
all the batteries at the Dilkoosha opened their fire on the Martiniere, and ™*"** 
with so much effect, that on the 9th it was successfully stormed by the 42d, \ 
53d; and 90th regiments, under the direction of Brigadier Sir Edward Lugard 

and the Hon. Adrian Hope. This first success was immediately followed by 

one of still more consequence, when the 4th Punjab rifles, supported by the 

42d Highlanders, climbed up the entrenchment abutting on the Goomtee, and 

swept down the whole line of works forming the outer defence as far as the 
building known as Banks’s house, which was carried next day at sunrise, and 

secured as a strong military post. Sir James Outram had in the meantime 

been making rapid progress, having not only captured the Badshah Bagh, one of 

the finest of the King of Oude's summer palaces, but established himself strongly 

at the north extremity of the iron bridge. The continuance of the attack is 


_ thus described in the despatch:—* The second part of the plan a 
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the Kaiser Bagh now came into operation, viz, to use the great blocks of houses 
and palaces extending from Banks's house to the Kaiser Bagh as our approach, 
instead of sapping up towards the front of the second line of works. By these 
means I was enabled to turn towards our own left, at the same time that they 
were enfiladed on the right by Sir James Outram’s advance. The latter had 
already received orders to plant his guns with a view to raking the enemy's 
position, to annoy the Kaiser Bagh with a vertical and direct fire, also to 
attack the suburbs in the vicinity of the iron and stone bridges shortly after 
daybreak, and to command the iron bridge from the left bank. All this was 
carried out by Sir James Outram with the most marked success, The enemy, 
however, still held pertinaciously to his own end of the iron bridge on the 
right bank, and there was heavy cannonading from both sides, till the bridge 
was afterwards taken in reverse.” 

The front attack as continued from the 11th is thus deseribed:—* The 
operation had now become one of an engineering character, and the most 
earnest endeavours were made to save the infantry from being hazarded 
before due preparation had been made. The chief engineer, Brigadier Napier, 
placed the batteries with a view to breaching and shelling a large block of the 
palaces called the Begum Kotee. The latter was stormed with great gallantry 
by the 93d Highlanders, supported by the 4th Punjab rifles, and 1000 Ghoorkas, 
led by Brigadier the Hon. Adrian Hope, under the direction of Brigadier- 
general Sir Edward Lugard, at four Am. The troops secured the whole block 
of buildings, and inflicted a very heavy loss on the enemy, the attack having 
been one of a very desperate character. This was the sternest struggle 
which occurred during the siege. From thenceforward the chief engineer 
pushed his approach with the greatest judgment through the inclosures by 
the aid of the sappers and of heavy guns, the troops immediately occupying 
the ground as he advanced, and the mortars being moved from one position to 
another, as the ground was won on which they could be placed. The buildings — 
to the right and the Secunder Bagh were taken in the early morning of the — 
same day without opposition. During the night of the 12th, Sir James Outram 
was reinforced with a number of heavy guns and mortars, and directed to — 
increase his fire on the Kaiser Bagh, while at the same time mortars placed in 
a position at the Begum’s house never ceased to play on the Imambara, the — 
next large palace it was necessary to storm, between the Begum Kotee and 
the Kaiser Bagh.” 

On the 11th, Jung Bahadoor, after long delays, arrived with a force of about 
9000 men and twenty-four field guns, with which he took up a position close 
to the canal, where he was advantageously employed for several days in 
covering the left of the British force, whose whole available strength was then — 
massed towards the right, in the joint attack carried along both banks 
Goomtee. The attack of the Imambara, under the direction of General 
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who had relieved Sir Edward Lugard, took place on the 14th, and not only .v. 1657. 
succeeded, but was followed up in a manner which none had been sanguine 
enough to anticipate. After the Imambara had been forced by the column of Continued 
attack led by Brigadier D. Russell, Brayser’s Sikhs pressing forward in pursuit tia 
entered the Kaiser Bagh, and made good their footing within it. The third “ 
line of defences having thus been turned without a single gun being fired 
from them, “supports,” continues the despatch, “were quickly thrown in, and 
all the well-known ground of former defence and attack, the mess-house, the 
Tara Kotee, the Motee Mahul, and the Chuttur Munzil, were rapidly occupied 
by the troops, while the engineers devoted their attention to securing the 
position towards the south and west. The day was one of continued exertion, 
and every one felt that although much remained to be done before the final 
expulsion of the rebels, the most difficult part of the work had been overcome.” 
How much had been achieved may be learned from the following brief deserip- 
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tion which the despatch gives of the various buildings successively sapped into or 
stormed:—‘ They formed a range of massive palaces and walled courts of vast 
extent, equalled perhaps, but certainly not surpassed, in any capital in Europe. 
Every outlet had been covered by a work, and on every side were prepared 
barricades and loopholed parapets. The extraordinary industry evinced by 
the enemy in this respect has been really unexampled. Hence the absolute 
necessity for holding the troops in hand, till at each successive move forward 
the engineers reported to me that all which could be effected by artillery and 
the sappers had been done before the troops were led to the assault.” 
The 15th having been employed in securing what had been gained, and Fipatcap- 
fixing mortars for the bombardment of all the positions still held by the enemy, eS 
Vor, TIL. 281 
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active operations were resumed on the following day, when Sir James Outram, 


with the 5th brigade under Brigadier Douglas, supported by two other regi- 
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ments, crossed the Goomtee by a bridge of casks, a little above the iron bridge, 
and was able not only to take the latter bridge in reverse, which was the chief 
object in view, but to advance more than a mile up the right bank of the river, 
and take possession both of the Muchee Bhowun and another building consider- 
ably beyond it, called the Great Imambara. At the same time, a portion of 
his force having turned eastward, passed through the Chuttur Munzil into the 
residency. The city was now won, but the far greater part of the rebels had 
made their escape. This was perhaps unavoidable, as the extent of the city 
made it impossible effectually to guard the leading outlets from it. 

‘Two considerable bodies of rebels still remained to be disposed of. One of 
these, estimated at about 7000, occupied the Moosa Bagh, a large palace with 
gardens and inclosures, situated at some distance to the west, near the right bank 
of the Goomtee. It was under the immediate direction of the Begum Huzrat- 
Mahul, the ex-queen of Oude, who had throughout been the very soul of the 
insurrection in that kingdom. She had with her her son Brijeis Kuddr, of 
whom, in the absence of her husband, then a prisoner at Calcutta, she had 
made a puppet king, and also her notorious paramour, Mumoo Khan, who had 
so long been permitted to usurp her husband’s place, as to make the real 
paternity of Brijeis Kuddr more than doubtful. The other body of rebels 
occupied a stronghold in the heart of the city, and was headed by the Moulvie™ | 
of Fyzabad, whose combined ability and fanaticism made him one of the most 
influential of the insurgent leaders. On the 19th Sir James Outram moved 
directly on the Moosa Bagh, by the right bank of the Goomtee, while Brigadier 
Hope Grant cannonaded it from the left bank, and Brigadier Campbell moved 
round from the Alumbagh to the west, for the purpose of preventing retreat in 
that direction. The result was a complete rout. The moulvie, after a stout 
resistance, was driven out on the 21st by Sir Edward Lugard, and pursued by 
the cavalry under Brigadier Campbell for six miles, Resistance being now at 
an end, the commander-in-chief deemed it “possible to invite the return of the 
inhabitants, and to rescue the city from the horrors of this prolonged contest,” 
Notwithstanding the desperate fighting which had taken place, so much care 
had been taken not to expose the troops unnecessarily, that the capture was 
effected with a comparatively trifling numerical loss. In another respect the 
loss was serious, as it included two of the most promising officers in the service, 
Hodson and Peel. The former fell mortally wounded during the assault, and 
died almost immediately after; the latter, now become Sir William Peel, in 
just recompense for his distinguished services, was also severely wounded, but 
had given good hopes of an early and complete recovery, when an attack of 
small-pox, aggravated by his previous suffering, carried him off, after 
been removed to Cawnpoor. 
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When Lucknow was captured, it must have become apparent to the rebels 4p 1s, 

that all hope of successful resistance was at an end. But they did not therefore 
at once abandon the struggle. On the contrary, with the exception of the capital The struggle 
and the small portion of country adjoining the road leading from it to Cawn- maw” 
poor, the whole of Oude was still in their possession; while they mustered 
strong in Behar on the east, where Koer Sing still headed the revolt; in Rohil- 
cund on the north-west, where Khan Bahadur, reinforced by insurgent fugitives 
from other quarters, had become so strong, as to make it a question whether a 
campaign against him ought not to have preceded that undertaken against 
Lucknow; and in the south and south-west, where, throughout the greater 
part of Central India, the authority not only of the British government, but of 
the two leading native princes, Scindia and Holkar, who remained in alliance 
with it, had for the time been completely extinguished. Much important 
work thus remained to be done, and though ultimate success could no longer 
be considered doubtful, there was little prospect of being able to achieve it 
before the rains would set in, and render campaigning all but impossible, 
Under these circumstances, all that the commander-in-chief could do was to 
provide for the security of Lucknow by intrusting the command of it to Sir 
Hope Grant, with a force adequate not only to garrison it, but to overawe the 
disturbed districts in its vicinity, to send out moveable columns to clear the 
way in those directions where his communications were endangered, and then 
prepare for the final suppression of the mutiny by moving against Rohileund, 
effecting a junction with Sir Hugh Rose, who had been leading a large and 
victorious force northwards through Central India, and lastly return with 
augmented force into Oude, and drive the rebels before him into the pestilential 
morasses of the Terai of Nepaul. 

The Ghoorkas, impatient to return to their homes laden with plunder, rrowedings 
quitted the vicinity of Lucknow shortly after its capture, and proceeded east 18° oy 
ward by way of Fyzabad They were followed shortly afterwards by Sir *%™@™" 
Edward Lugard, at the head of a strong column, consisting of three regiments 
of infantry, three of Sikh horse, the military train, and three batteries, which 
started from Lucknow on the 29th of March, and proceeded south-east to 
Sultanpoor. The immediate destination of the column was Azimghur, which 
had for some time been held in a state of siege by Koer Sing, with the greater 
part of the Dinapoor mutineers, about 3000 levies, and three or four guns. On 
the 2d of April an attempt had been made by the rebels to intercept a large 
convoy of ammunition and supplies, sent out to the beleaguered garrison from 
Benares, with an escort of 460 men under Lord Mark Kerr. This attempt was 
successfully repulsed, but the garrison, though relieved and strengthened by 
the convoy and escort, was still in danger, and the column was therefore 
anxious to push forward. Unfortunately there were obstacles in the way. A » = 
temporary bridge which the Ghoorkas had thrown over the Goomtee at Sultan- sy 
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4.p.1ss7. poor had been broken down, and the column being in consequence obliged to 
take a somewhat circuitous route, did not reach Juanpoor till the 9th of April. 
Another detention, caused by the defeat and pursuit of a body of rebels, who 
threw themselves across its path, prevented it from reaching Azimghur before 
the 15th. Here the final encounter took place, and terminated as usual in the 
eet discomtiture of the rebels, who broke up into three different parties, one of 
Koer Sing, Which fled northward on the road to Gorruckpoor, and another back towards 
Oude, while the third and main body, under Koer Sing himself, moved east- 
ward towards his own zemindaree, in the vicinity of Arrah, where the wounds 
which he had received in the action shortly afterwards terminated his career. 
On the 10th of April another strong column, mustering nearly 6000 men of 
all arms, and fully provided with light and heavy artillery, under General 
Walpole, set out from Lucknow with the intention of clearing that part of the 
country, and moving upward along the left bank of the Ganges toward 
Untapy Rohileund. No opposition was experienced till the 15th, when, on arriving at 
Rhoodamow. Rhoodamow, fifty miles west of Lucknow, its fort was found in possession of a 
body of rebels. Their number did not exceed 400, and the defences of the fort 
consisted only of a high loopholed wall and a ditch. An easy capture was 
consequently anticipated; and with strange disregard both of ordinary caution, 
and of the special instructions of the commander-in-chief to risk no assault 
until due preparation had been made for it by the use of artillery, an attacking 
party, consisting of the 42d Highlanders, supported by the 4th Punjab rifles, 
was ordered to advance to the attack. This was a serious and costly blunder. 
Death of the The rebels, completely sheltered, kept up such a deadly fire, that the assailants, 
— after an unavailing display of gallantry, were obliged to retire with a loss of 
nearly 100 in killed and wounded, including among the former four officers, 
one of them Brigadier the Hon. Adrian Hope, almost adored by his own 
regiment, the 93d, and described, with little exaggeration, as “the most gallant 
and the best beloved soldier in the army.” The folly of having risked this 
repulse was demonstrated next morning, when it was found that the place had 
been evacuated during the night. 
The commander-in-chief having opened the campaign in Rohilcund by the 
capture of Shajehanpoor, started again on the 2d of May, and began to advance 
northwards on Bareilly, on which, at the same time, in consequence of a well- 
managed combination, two other columns were moving—one under General 
Jones from the north-west, by way of Moradabad, and the other under General 
Pn a Penney from the south-west, by way of Budaon. ‘This concentration of force, b= 
Aight of the provided for the suppression of the mutiny in Rohileund, shows that a very 
nuit’ formidable resistance was anticipated. Khan Bahadur Khan, while allowed — 

to remain in undisturbed possession of his usurped authority, carried matters — 


with so high a hand, that the whole of the Rohillas, who had grievous 
of their own to avenge, seemed to have rallied round his senate 
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result, however, showed that he was formidable only so Jong ashe was 4.p. 1857. 
unopposed. When the encounter took place he made little more than a show 
of resistance, and seeking safety in a precipitate flight, left the British to Fiightorte 
resume almost undisputed possession of Bareilly. More boldness and dexterity s 

were displayed by the Moulvie of Lucknow, who, taking advantage of the 
departure of the British army for Bareilly, mustered a large promiscuous force, 

and by making a dash at Shajehanpoor, actually succeeded in seizing and 
plundering it. Some mistake must have been committed in intrusting it to a 
garrison so feeble that they were obliged to take refuge in the jail, and remain 

entirely on the defensive till they were again set free by General Jones, who 

had been detached from Bareilly for that purpose. With the capture of 
Bareilly the Rohileund campaign virtually terminated. The rebels, unable to 

keep the field, only attempted a desultory warfare, while the approaching rains 

made the continuance of active operations on the part of the British in great 
measure impossible. In contemplation of this period of comparative quiescence, 

the commander-in-chief fixed his head-quarters at Futtehghur, there to wait 

till the return of the cold season should allow the campaign to be resumed. 
Meanwhile it will be necessary to turn to another quarter, to which due 
attention has not yet been paid, and give a brief account of the progress of 

events in Central India, 

In the earlier stage of the mutiny no effort could be made to check its ey 
progress in Central India, and the mutineers, headed in some instances by India 
native princes, were allowed to indulge a temporary triumph. It was not of 
long duration. The presidencies both of Bombay and Madras, after a short 
period of anxious suspense, gave satisfactory proof that they were not implicated 
in the treachery which prevailed in Bengal, and it in consequence became 
practicable to organize columns from their respective armies, which, entering 
Central India from the south-east and south-west, might afford effectual aid in 
restoring the authority of government. The former column, under General 
Whitlock, after quitting Nagpoor, proceeded northwards towards Jubbulpoor; 
the latter, under General Roberts, coming from Rajpootana, proceeded in the 
direction of Kotah; both were intended to co-operate, and ultimately form a 
junction with a more central column, when the whole, under the command of 
Sir Hugh Rose, was to assume the name of the Central India field force. 

At the outset the central column, consisting of about 6000 men, of whom Progres of 
2500 were British, was formed into two brigades. One of them, commanded fee” 
by Brigadier Stuart of the 14th light dragoons, having on the 2d of August, 

1857, effected the relief of Mhow, which since the commencement of the 

mutiny had been kept in a state of siege, spent the remainder of the rainy 

season in repairing and strengthening the fort, erecting new batteries, and 

throwing up entrenchments, with the view of making the locality a basis for , 

subsequent operations. On the 19th of October the brigade was again ypc 
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motion, and proceeded west to Dhar, the capital of a small principality, where 
a body of mutineers, collected from various quarters, had, contrary it was said 
to the wish of the native authorities, taken forcible possession. The actual 
rajah was a mere boy, and the probability is that his guardians were playing 
a double game, conciliating the rebels by complying with their demands, and 
at the same time professing to the British government that they did so not 
voluntarily, but under compulsion. As the brigade approached the town, the 
rebels, quitting the fort, advanced to the attack, and opened a brisk fire from 
three brass guns which they had planted on an adjoining height. After a short 
encounter their courage failed, and they took refuge within the fort, leaving their 
guns behind them. A siege in consequence became necessary, and after the 
arrival of the siege train on the 24th of October, operations were immediately 
commenced. While from a position at some distance to the south shells 
continued to be thrown into the fort with little intermission, advantage was 
taken of the cover afforded by the huts and mud walls of the town to place 
a breaching battery, which began to play at the distance of 300 yards on the 
curtains and bastions of the fort, which were all substantially built, of stone. 
Means were at the same time taken to invest the place so closely as to prevent 
the escape of the garrison, which was supposed to fall little short of 4000 men. 
By the 29th, after a considerable breach had been made, the garrison began to 
talk of terms, but on being told that nothing but an unconditional surrender 
would be accepted, declared their determination to hold out to the last. This 
was only a feint. They were already preparing their escape, and notwith- 
standing all the precautions which had been used, accomplished it with so 
much dexterity, that their flight was not known till the storming party entered 
the breach and found the place deserted. 

After laying the fort in ruins so as to prevent the rebels from again using 
it asa stronghold, and receiving a considerable reinforcement by the arrival 
of the Hyderabad contingent under Major Orr, the column resumed its march 
in two divisions—the contingent starting on the 7th of November for Mahid- 
poor, where the Dhar rebels, greatly augmented by others from the neighbour- 
hood, were reported to have committed great outrages; while the rest of the 
force did not set out till the following day. The contingent pushing forward, 
came up with the enemy at the village of Rawul, and by a gallant charge drove 
them from their guns, which were captured, together with large quantities of 
ammunition, and of bullocks and carts loaded with plunder. This success 
having cleared the road, no further encounter took place till Mundisore was 
reached on the morning of the 21st of November. Here the rebels had fixed 
their head-quarters, and felt so confident in their superior numbers, that instead 
of waiting to be attacked, they first attempted’a surprise, and when it failed, 
advanced steadily with banners flying, threatening at once both British 
and centre. After a short eneounter they turned their backs, and were 
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almost to the walls of the town. Meanwhile intelligence was received that a .p.165s. 
body of rebels, estimated at 5000, who had been laying siege to Neemuch, had 
set out to form a junction with those at Mundisore. As this junction would Munaisoro 
have given the enemy an overwhelming preponderance, Brigadier Stuart“? 
determined to frustrate it, by throwing himself between the two bodies, 
though at the risk of opposing himself to an attack both in front and rear. 

He accordingly set out on the morning of the 22d, and had an encounter with 

the enemy’s advance-guard without any very decisive result. On the following 

day, after advancing a short way along the road between Mundisore and 
Neemuch, he found the enemy in great force, strongly posted in and beyond 

the village of Goraria. This position was too strong to be forced, and when 

night closed, after a fierce struggle, still remained in possession of the enemy. 

While the battle was raging in front, a party of rebels from Mundisore had 

made an attack on the British rear, and attempted, though without success, 

to carry off the baggage. On the 24th the battle was renewed and maintained 

by the rebels with great obstinacy, till they were driven from the village at 

the point of the bayonet, and fled, scattering themselves over the country. 

Their loss was estimated at not less than 1500. The result was the relief of 
Neemuch, where a considerable number of Europeans, shut up within the fort, 

had for some time been maintaining a gallant but almost desperate defence, 

and the capture of Mundisore which, when the column returned to it the day 

after the battle, was found evacuated. Leaving Major Orr with the contingent 

in occupation of Mundisore, Brigadier Stuart retraced his steps, and on the 

15th of December arrived at Indore, where Sir Hugh Rose assumed the 
command in person of the two brigades, composing what was henceforth 
designated the Central India field force. 

From Indore, the capital of Holkar’s dominions, Sir Hugh Rose, in the sehore ana 
beginning of January, 1858, marched north-east in the direction of Sehore, a poate 
town in the principality of Bhopal, ruled at this time by a princess or begum, 
who had remained faithful to the British alliance during the general disaffec- 
tion, though most of the troops belonging to her contingent had joined the 
mutineers. After reaching Sehore, and executing summary vengeance on a 
number of mutineers, the force continued its march through Bhopal and Bhilsa 
to the fort of Rhatghur, situated about twenty-five miles W.S.W. of Saugor. 
This fort was one of the largest and strongest in Central India, and was then 
garrisoned by a large body of rebels, who had retired to it as a stronghold 
which could not be wrested from them. It stood on the spur of a lofty ridge, 
isolated on the east and south sides by scarped precipices, while the north side 
was inclosed by a deep ditch, and the west side, in which the gateway was placed, 
was flanked by several square and round bastions. With much labour and 
difficulty, a mortar and a breaching battery having been completed, fire was 
opened from them on the 27th January, at the distance of about 300 yarday: 
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and kept up with so much vigour, that on the evening of the 28th the breach 
was pronounced practicable. It was however unnecessary to storm. The 
garrison, descending by a precipice which, as it seemed to bar the possibility 
of egress, was carelessly guarded by a body of Bhopal troops, had made their 
escape. The next advance was to Saugor, where Sir Hugh Rose had the 
happiness of relieving a body of Europeans who had been cooped up for eight 
months within the fort. A few days afterwards, the Madras column, under 
General Whitlock, which had been advancing by way of Jubbulpoor, made 
its appearance, after having successfully cleared the districts through which it 
passed, 

At some distance to the east of Saugor stood the fort of Gurrukotta. It 
was occupied by a body of rebels, and was expected to give some trouble, but 


_ the garrison only made a show of resistance while preparing for flight, and 
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then moved off, leaving a large quantity of accumulated plunder behind them. 
Sir Hugh Rose now prepared for a long march to the north. His destination 
was Jhansi, where a hideous massacre had been perpetrated, and where the 
begum, resenting the questionable act which had incorporated the territory 
with British India, had headed the revolt, and given proof of talents which, 
but for her share in the Jhansi massacre, might have extorted admiration. 
The road led over some of the ridges of the Vindhya Mountains, and through 
several passes which, if properly defended, could not have been forced without 
great difficulty and sacrifice of life. Malthoor, the most difficult of these, was 
in the direct line, and the rebels, assuming that the British force would proceed 
by it, had blocked it up with boulders and barricades, and occupied it with a 
large body of troops, under the personal command of the rebel Rajah of Banpoor. 
Sir Hugh Rose having taken up a position from which he might move on any 
‘one of the passes which might eventually be selected, took means to 

enemy in the belief that he had fixed upon Malthoor, and then made ; 
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flank movement, which brought him to the pass of Mudanpoor. The resistance .v. 1858. 
offered by the rebels only showed how much more effective it would have been 
if they had not been taken by surprise, and after a short struggle the pass was 

cleared. The level country having thus been gained, several places of some 
strength were captured, and the whole force continued its advance on Jhansi, 

where it arrived on the 21st of March. 

The town of Jhansi, situated in the midst of extensive woods, covers an The fort of 
area of about four miles and a half in circuit, and is surrounded by a wall of be 
solid masonry from six to twelve feet thick, and eighteen to thirty feet high, 
flanked with bastions for ordnance, and loopholed for musketry. Within the 
town, and inclosed by it on all sides except the west, where the rock on which 
it stands terminates in an abrupt and lofty precipice, rises the citadel, com- 
pletely commanding both the town and the roads leading to it, and strongly 
fortified both by nature and art. Its walls, constructed of solid granite from 
sixteen to twenty feet thick, were flanked by elaborate outworks of the same 
solid construction; while the interior, partly occupied by the massive buildings of 
the palace, contained several’ lofty towers mounting heavy ordnance, and in 
some places pierced with five tiers of loopholes. The south side appearing to 
be the only one from which the fort could be successfully assailed, batteries were 
so placed as to bring a concentrated fire upon it, and immediately opened with 
great effect. Several of the enemy's guns were silenced, and the battlements gave 
evident signs of crumbling away. The besiegers were in consequence indulging 
the hope of a speedy and successful assault when this cheering prospect became 
suddenly clouded. On the evening of the 3Jst March, a telegraph which Sir 
Haugh Rose had taken the precaution to establish on a commanding hill in the 
vicinity, signalled that “the enemy were coming in great force from the north.” 

‘There could be no doubt as to the enemy thus announced. The very day Attempiei 

whin the siege commenced it was rumoured that a whole army of rebels, bytherebels 

composed chiefly of the gathered remnants of the Gwalior contingent, under a 

distinguished leader of the name of Tantia Topee, was about to advance to 

the ranee’s relief from Calpee, situated on the Chumbul, about ninety miles 

to the north-east. This, then, was the enemy; and the British foree, which 

barely sufficed to carry on the siege, was suddenly called upon, while continuing 

to man its batteries and keep in check a garrison of 12,000 men, to encounter 

an army of nearly double that number in the open field. The odds were 

fearful, for all the troops that could be spared from the siege did not exceed 

1200, and of these only 500 were British infantry. With these Sir Hugh Rose 

moved out with aslittle delay as possible, and found the enemy marching in 

masses, and taking up a position in front of the British camp, near the banks 

of the Betwa. The battle was deferred till the following morning (Ist April), 

and farnished another signal example of the utter inability of a native to 

cope with a British force properly handled. After a cannonade which mad Hf5 
Vor. Ill. 282 2 Fi 
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.p.1858, hayoe among the dense masses of the enemy, a charge of cavalry, directed 
e simultaneously against both wings, increased the confusion, and made it 
Jhansi taken comparatively easy for the infantry to push forward and complete the victory 
trewault. ot the point of the bayonet. All the guns brought by the enemy from Calpee 
were captured, and nearly 1000 of their number lay dead upon the field. After 
this victory the siege was prosecuted with so much vigour, that an assault took 
place on the 3d of April. It was made in two columns—the one on the right, 
composed of the Madras and Bombay sappers, the 3d Europeans, and Hyderabad 
infantry, effecting an entrance by escalade, while that on the left, composed 
of the royal engineers and the 86th and 25th Bombay native infantry, stormed 
the breach, Both attacks succeeded, and the two columns, after clearing the 
way before them, met, and were concentrated at the palace. The fighting, 
however, was still continued in different parts both of the city and the fort, 
and did not finally cease till the 6th, when the capture was completed. Large 
numbers of the rebels were slain, but still larger numbers escaped, and among 
them the ranee, who, though seen in full flight, mounted on a gray horse, 
and attended only by a few followers, could not be overtaken. 
See While Sir Hugh Rose was pursuing his victorious career, the other two 
oe columns under Generals Roberts and Whitlock were also making a successful 
column, advance, The Bombay column under the former general, advancing through 
Rajpootana by way of Nusseerabad, reached Kotah on the right bank of the 
Chumbul on the 22d of March. Here the position of affairs was somewhat 
singular. Immediately on the arrival of the British on the left bank of the 
Chumbul, the rajah crossed over by one of the fords and entered the camp. He 
had all along been a faithful ally, and at the head of a body of troops, whose fide- 
lity remained unshaken, was still in possession of the citadel and palace, situated 
in the southern division of the town. The northern division, however, was 
wholly in the power of the rebels, and thus Kotah was truly a city divided 
against itself The arrival of General Roberts threw the balance so completely 
in the rajah’s favour, that little difficulty was found in expelling the rebels, 
though they managed as usual to distance their pursuers and escape. The 
Madras column, under General Whitlock, had been equally successful. After 
traversing a large extent of country, and clearing it of rebels, it arrived on the 
19th of April in the vicinity of Banda, about ninety miles west of Allahabad. 
Here the native ruler or nabob was in open arms against the government, and 
advanced at the head of about 7000 men, of whom about 1000 were sepoys of 
the Bengal army, to offer battle. General Whitlock, though outnumbered 
nearly sevenfold, gladly accepted the challenge, and after a contest, which was 
obstinately maintained for four hours, gained a decisive victory. 
After remaining some time in Jhansi to prepare for a movement on Calpee, 


Where it was understood that the rebels, again augmented by on aa 
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weakened in consequence of being obliged to deprive himself of a considerable .p. 1858. 

portion of his troops who were to remain in garrison, started again on the 29th 

of April, and made several midnight marches, which were daily becoming more Advance ot 

difficult from the oppressive heat. The first serious opposition was encountered sino 

in the vicinity of Koonch, where a body of rebels, headed by the Ranee of canis 

Jhansi, the Rajah of Baunpoor, the Nabob of Banda, Tantia Topee, and others, 

and estimated at 20,000, had assembled. It would seem however that the 

succession of disasters which had befallen the rebels had deterred them from 

risking a fair encounter, and after a distant cannonade, and some volleys from 

musketeers who remained under cover, the British advance became the signal 

for general flight. Calpee was now only forty miles distant, and was gradually 

approached by slow marches, the heat rendering rapid movement absolutely 

impossible, and daily producing heavier loss than the enemy were able to inflict. 

On the 22d of May, after Golowlee, within six miles of Calpee, had been Lain 

reached, and several days had been spent in a kind of desultory and harassing and captuw 

warfare, the enemy were seen advancing in force along the Calpee road, in order cia 

of battle. An immediate encounter took place, and was for some time main- 

tained by the enemy with so much determination, and in such overwhelming 

numbers, that the issue looked doubtful, till the bayonet was resorted to, and 

proved as usual decisive, The enemy’s masses of infantry driven headlong, 

broke up in confusion, and fled panic-struck in all directions. The result of 

this victory was the capture of Calpee, with large quantities of ammunition, 

military stores, and the plunder of the different stations from which the muti- 

neers had come. Assuming that the campaign was now virtually ended, Sir Hs seen 

Hugh Rose, who was about to depart on sick certificate, issued the following 

order:—“Camp, Calpe, Ist June, 1858. The Central India field force being 

about to be dissolved, the major-general cannot allow the troops to leave his 

immediate command without expressing to them the gratification he has 

invariably experienced at their good conduct and discipline, and he requests that 

the following general order may be read at the head of every corps and detach- 

ment of the force: Soldiers: you have marched more than a thousand miles, 

and taken more than a hundred guns; you have forced your way through 

mountain passes, and intricate jungles, and over rivers; you have captured the 

strongest forts, and beat the enemy, no matter what the odds, wherever you 

met him; you have restored extensive districts to the government, and peace 

and order now reign where before, for twelve months, were tyranny and 

rebellion; you have done all this and you have never hada check. I thank 

you with all my sincerity for your bravery, your devotion, and your discipline. 

When you first marched I told you that you as British soldiers had more than 

enough of courage for the work which was before you, but that courage without 

discipline was of no avail, and I exhorted you to let discipline be your watch- , .. 

word; you have attended to my orders. In hardships, in temptations, and ph 
mn 
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A.p.1s5s. dangers, you have obeyed your general, and you have never left your ranks. 
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You have fought against the strong, and you have protected the rights of the 
weak and defenceless, of foes as well as friends; I have seen you in the ardour 
of the combat preserve and place children out of harm’s way. This is the 
discipline of Christian soldiers, and this it is which has brought you triumphant 
from the shores of Western India to the waters of the Jumna, and establishes, 
without doubt, that you will find no place to equal the glory of your arms.” 

The above excellent order, considered as a parting address, was rather pre- 
mature. The rebels rallying after their defeat, had carried their arms into 
another district, and achieved a success to which they had for some time been 
strangers. Most of them in their flight from Calpee had taken the direction of 
Gwalior, situated about 100 miles due west, and wreaked their vengeance on 
Seindia, for his refusal to share in their revolt. This native prince, who had 
hitherto offered only a passive resistance to their measures, was emboldened, on 
hearing of their approach toward his capital, to take more active steps, and 
mustering the troops still in his service, sent them out to offer battle. When 
the decisive moment arrived, a large proportion of them deserted, and return- 
ing with the other mutineers to Gwalior took forcible possession of it, while 
Scindia himself, unable to offer any effectual resistance, fled northward and 
took refuge in Agra. His place was immediately supplied by Row Sahib, a 
nephew of Nana Sahib, who was placed upon the musnud, and received the 
homage of the rebels as the new sovereign. Sir Hugh Rose, on hearing of these 
events, once more buckled on his armour and set out for Gwalior, after sending 
instructions to different detachments to join him by the way. ‘The rebels 
during the short respite which had been given them, had exerted themselves to 
strengthen their position, and conscious that they were playing their last stake, 
prepared for a determined resistance, by carefully occupying all the roads by 
which it was supposed that the British force might approach. In the absence 
of Tantia Topee and other leaders, who after their defeat at Calpee were proba- 
bly convinced that they would be more safely, if not more usefully employed 
elsewhere, the command of the rebels was undertaken by the Ranee of Jhansi, 
who clad, it is said, in male attire, mounted on a noble steed, and attended by 
a picked and well-armed staff, kept moving about wherever her presence was 
required, superintending all arrangements, and displaying a skill, energy, and 
courage worthy of a better cause. The first struggle was for the possession of 
the cantonment, out of which the rebels were driven with heavy loss. On the 
following day the battle was resumed, and raged with great fierceness, invariably 
to the disadvantage of the rebels. At last, on the afternoon of the 19th, after 
the greater part of the town had been occupied, all their courage failed them, 
and they thonght only of saving themselves by flight, leaving the battle-field 
and the street covered with their dead. Among these the Ranee of Jhansi 
known to be included, but her body, probably because it had been 
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and burned by her attendants, was never discovered. Meanwhile Scindia, in the a.p. 1858. 
prospect of being reinstated in his sovereignty, had set out from Agra and was 
approaching his capital. He re-entered it on the 20th, and thus obtained Saati 
the reward of a fidelity which, though it must have been sorely tried, seems Gwalior 
never to have been shaken. The campaign being now virtually ended, the 
Central India field force was broken up, and Sir Hugh Rose, left at liberty to 
carry out his original intention, started for Bombay. 


rans tO 


CHAPTER VII. 


Proposed change in the government of India—Change of ministry —Lond Canning’s Oude proclamation 
—Lord Ellenborough’s despatch—Extinction of the East India Company—The Queen's proclama- 
tion—Suppression of the mutiny—Conclusion. 


NDIA, in consequence: of the mutiny, had attracted, both from the Proceedings 
country at large and from the legislature, a degree of attention which Pane 
it had never been able to command before, and the result was a 
general conviction that a radical change in the mode of governing it 
was imperatively required. The subject had onseveral occasions been 
incidentally discussed in both Houses of Parliament, and the Company, made 
aware by communications with government, that their very existence as the 
rulers of India was seriously threatened, had presented a long and elaborate 
petition, in which, pleading the merits of their past services, and denying that 
the mutiny was owing to their mismanagement, they deprecated legislation of 
the kind which they understood to be in contemplation, as at once pernicious 
and unseasonable; pernicious, because it would substitute a. bad form of govern- 
ment for one which had on the whole worked admirably; and unseasonable, 
_ because, proposed at a time when mutiny was raging, its natural effect would 
‘be to unsettle the native mind still more, and increase the existing confusion. 
This petition was presented to the House of Lords on the 11th of February, 
1858. Next day Lord Palmerston introduced into the House of Commons Anew Inia 
“Bill for the better government of India.” Leaving arrangements in India * 
unchanged, it was intended to apply only to home management, and proposed 
that the functions 6f the Courts of Directors and Proprietors should cease; that 
for these bodies there should be substituted a president assisted by a council for 
he affairs of India ; that the president should be a member of the government, 
and thevorgan of the cabinet in everything relating to Indian affairs; and that 
the council, named, like the president, by the crown, but restricted to individuals ) p= 
who had either been directors of the Company or had resided in India fora ri 
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4.p.1358. certain period, with or without employment, should consist of eight members, 
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elected for eight years, two retiring by rotation every second yeay, in, order 
that successive administrations might have an opportunity of renewing the 
council from time to time, by the introduction of persons returning from, India 
with fresh knowledge and ideas. The final decision was in all cases to remain 
with the president, because the cabinet of which he was the organ was hence- 
forth to be solely responsible for his measures; but in the event of a difference 
of opinion, the members of council should have the power of recording that 
difference, together with the reasons of it, in the minutes. In regard to patron- 
age, all the appointments hitherto made in India were to be made there as 
before; and at home, while the writerships remained as at present open to 
public competition, the appointments of cadets should be shared by the president 
and the council, in the same manner as they were previously shared by the 
president of the Board of Control and the Court of Directors. When the 
usual motion for leave was made, Mr. Thomas Baring, who had presented the 
petition from the Company, moved as an amendment, “That it isnot at present 
expedient to legislate for the government of India;” but after a debate con- 
tinued during several successive nights, the amendment was negatived by 318 
to 173. In this first trial of strength, the supporters of the bill so far outnum- 
bered its opponents, that it was considered beyond the reach of danger, and 
yet, owing to a contingency which suddenly arose, and was not at all connected 
with Indian affairs, the bill was not destined to become law. 

An attempt had recently been made to assassinate the French emperor, and 
as the assassins, though foreigners, were known to have come from England, 
violent tirades were made against this country for having afforded them an 
asylum. These might have been overlooked had they been confined to ordin- 
ary newspapers, or even to congratulatory addresses which were printed in the 
Moniteur, and in which blustering soldiers asked permission to cross the Chan- 
nel, to root out the nest of hornets and those who fostered them; but the 
matter assumed a graver form when tirades were followed, not only by a speech 
in a somewhat similar spirit by M. Morny in the legislative body, but by an 
official despatch from Count Walewski, in which, after saying, at least by im- 
plication, that assassination was here “elevated to doctrine,” and “preached 
openly,” he indignantly asked, “Ought then the right of asylum to protect 
such a state of things? Is hospitality due to assassins? Ought the English 
legislature to contribute to favour their designs and their plans?” &c., and called 
upon her Britannic majesty’s government for “a guarantee of security, which no 
state can refuse to a neighbouring state, and which we are authorized to expect 
from an ally.” The only answer given by government to this despatch was 
the introduction of what was called a conspiracy bill, the object of which was, 
Without trenching on the right of asylum given to foreigners, to am 
Boglisholawhy making conspiracy to murder, instead of  misd 
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punishable only by fine and imprisonment, a felony punishable by penal servi- .v. 1858, 
tude, wherever the murder was intended to be committed, whether in this or 
in a foreign country. After a debate continued for two successive nights, leave 
was given to introduce the bill by a majority of 299 against 99. The conserva- 
tives had voted generally in the majority, but on the 19th of February, when 
the second reading was moved, a combination, encouraged by the general 
unpopularity of the measure, had taken place, and the conservatives, now in 
league with its opponents, succeeded in placing government in a minority of 
nineteen, by supporting an amendment expressive of “regret that her majesty’s 
government, previously to inviting the house to amend the law of conspiracy 
at the present time, had not felt it to be their duty to reply to the important 
despatch received from the French government.” Tn consequence of this vote 
the Palmerston ministry resigned. 

The new ministry formed by Lord Derby could hardly fail, both from its pee ae, 

general character and the particular appointment of Lord Ellenborough as 
president of the Board of Control, to have a marked effect on Indian politics, 
Not only had the conservatives supported Mr. Baring’s amendment, declaring 
that “it is not at present expedient to legislate for the government of India,” 
but their leaders in both houses, when votes of thanks were moved to the 
Indian officials civil and military, “for the eminent skill, courage, and perse- 
verance displayed by them” in the suppression of the mutiny, took special 
exception to the name of Lord Canning, on the ground that the merits of his 
administration during the crisis were very questionable, and at least ought not 
to be recognized till they were better ascertained. There were thus two points 
to which the new ministry stood committed, as far as previous expressions of 
opinion could bind them—the one, the impolicy of introducing an India bill at 
present, and the other, a determination not to recognize the merits of Lord 
Canning’s administration without further inquiry. The latter point, though 
insignificant compared with the other, was perhaps felt to be the more pressing, 
as it was of a party character, and we cannot therefore wonder that in the 
vigorous hands of Lord Ellenborough, to whose department it officially belonged, 
it soon gave rise to discussions which for a time absorbed all the interest which 
was felt in the other. 

With regard to the impolicy of introducing a bill for the government ae 
India, the new ministry could not but feel that they stood in a false position. mode ot sr- 
The vote in fuvour of a bill was overwhelming, and it was not to be supposed jiur""* 
that the very same house which earried that vote, would reverse it merely at 
the bidding of a new cabinet. Under these circumstances, the ministry took 
the only course which was open to them if they were to retain their places, by 
bringing their opinions into harmony with those of the majority, and announc- 
ing their intention to lose no time in introducing an India bill, which would , r 
secure most of the objects of the bill of their predecessors, and at the same time, PE 
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.v.1858. be free from the objections to which it was liable. The change of opinion thus 
~~~ implied was accounted for with some degree of plausibility, by adverting to 
the effect which the previous vote must have had in weakening the authority 
of the Company, and thereby rendering the transfer of it to the crown, which 
Tada bill might otherwise have been inexpedient, absolutely necessary. Accordingly on 
sah the 26th of March, Mr. Disraeli, now chancellor of the exchequer, and leader of 
the House of Commons, introduced what was called “India bill No. 2,” to dis- 
tinguish it from the previous bill, which not having been abandoned, retained 
its precedence, and was called “India bill No. 1.” The main object, the trans- 
fer of the government of India to the crown, was the same in both bills; but 
the mode of effecting it was very different, and in the case of “No, 2,” called 
into existence a very novel and curious piece of political machinery. There 
was to be, as in No. 1, president and a council, but the latter, instead of being 
limited to eight members all nominated by the crown, was to consist of eighteen, 
of whom half were to be nominated and half elected. In regard to the latter, 
the power of the crown would of course be entirely excluded; but in regard 
even to the former, though they were to be named by crown warrant, the 
qualifications necessary to eligibility would be such as to make them truly 
representatives not of the crown, but of distinct Indian interests. Four, repre- 
senting the civil service, must have served in it ten years—one in Upper India, 
one in Bengal proper, one in the presidency of Madras, and one in that of 
Bombay. Of the four representing the military service, one a queen's officer, 
must have served five years in India, and each of the other three ten years in 
their respective presidencies The remaining nominee was to be an individual 
whose employment in India as resident, or political agent at a native court, 
must be presumed to have made him well acquainted with native charac- 
ter. Of the elected half of the council, four were to be eligible only after ten 
years’ employment, or fifteen years’ residence without employment, in India. 
tts principal The electors, estimated at 5000, were to consist of all civil and military officers 
voviions who had resided ten years in India, and of all persons still resident there 
possessed of shares in an Indian railway, or other public work, to the value of 
£2000, and of all proprietors of £1000 of India stock. The other five elected 
members must have resided ten years in India, or must have been engaged for 
five years in trading or exporting manufactures to India, and were to be elected 
respectively by the parliamentary constituencies of the five following towns— 
London, Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, and Belfast. This bill, though 
5 denounced by one member as “a sham,” and by another as “clap-trap,” Was — 
allowed to be introduced without a vote; but when during the Easter recess, 
which took place immediately afterward, its provisions had been fully canvassed, 
‘it began to appear in so ridiculous a light as to threaten the very existence pee 
‘ministry who had been so ill advised as to introduce it. In this 
John Russell, who had not formed part of the last ministry, came 
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to the rescue, by suggesting that the house should not proceed by bill, but by .v. 18:8. 
a series of resolutions on which a bill more acceptable than either of those yet = 
proposed might afterwards be founded. Mr. Disraeli at once closed with the Avanaon- 
suggestion, and so heartily, that he was even willing to allow the resolutions India 
to be proposed by Lord John Russell himself This mode of resigning the ‘ser 
proper business of government to a private member being however disapproved, 
Mr, Disraeli undertook the task, and proposed a series of fourteen propositions, 
to be discussed separately, in order that those rejected might be thrown aside, 
and those approved might form the groundwork of a third bill, combining all 
that was unobjectionable in the other two. After considerable debate, the two 
first resolutions, the one declaring the expediency of an immediate transfer of 
the government of India to the crown, and the other empowering her majesty 
to commit the home administration to one of her responsible ministers, were 
adopted without a division. Here however the discussion was arrested, and 
the whole attention both of parliament and the country was turned aside from 
the general question to a very subordinate one, to which Lord Ellenborough 
had, by an act of singular indiscretion, given an adventitious importance. 

Lord Canning, in contemplation of the capture of Lucknow by the toni Can- 


ecommander-in-chief, had prepared a proclamation, which he meant to issue as peo 
soon as that achievement should be effected. It was in the following terms:— {V'Ouge.” 


“The army of his excellency the commander-in-chief is in possession of Luck- 
now, and the city lies at the mercy of the British government, whose authority 
it has for nine months rebelliously defied and resisted. This resistance, begun 
by a mutinous soldiery, has found support from the inhabitants of the city and 
of the province of Oude at large. Many who owed their prosperity to the 
British government, as well as those who believed themselves aggrieved by it, 
“have joined in this bad cause, and have ranged themselves with the enemies of 
the state. ‘They have been guilty of a great crime, and have subjected them- 
selves to a just retribution The capital of their country is now once more in 
the hands of the British troops. From this day it will be held by a force 
which nothing can withstand, and the authority of the government will be 
carried into every corner of the province. The time then has come at which 
the Right Honourable the Governor-general of India deems it right to make 
known the mode in which the British government will deal with the talookdars, 
chief land-owners of Oude, and their followers. The first care of the governor- 
general will be to reward those who have been steadfast in their allegiance, at 
a time when the authority of the government was partially overborne, and who 
have proved this by the support and assistance which they have given to 
British officers. Therefore, the Right Honourable the Governor-general hereby 
declares that Drigbiggei Sing, Rajah of Butrampoor; Koolwunt Sing, Rajah of 
Pudnaha; Row Hordea Buksh Sing, of Kutiaree; Kashee Pershad, Talookda 
of Sissaindie ; Zabr Sing, Zemindar of Gopal Ghair; and Chundee Lal, Tonia 
‘Vou, TH. 283 
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A. 185. of Morson (Baiswarah)—are henceforward the sole hereditary proprietors of the 
~~ land-which they held when Oude came under British rule, subject only to such 
Propet moderate assessment as may be imposed upon them; and that these Joyal men 
Eoninoude, Will be further rewarded in such manner and to such extent as upon considera- 
tion of their merits and their position the governor-general shall determine. 
A proportionate measure of reward and honour, according to their deserts, 
will be conferred upon others in whose favour like claims may be established 
to the satisfaction of the government. The governor-general further proclaims 
to the people of Oude, that with the above-mentioned exceptions the proprietary 
right in the soil of the province is confiscated to the British government, which 
will dispose of that right in such manner as it may seem fitting. To those 
talookdars, chiefs, and landowners, with their followers, who shall make 
immediate submission to the chief commissioner of Oude, surrendering their 
arms and obeying his orders, the Right Honourable the Governor-general 
promises that their lives and honour shall be safe, provided that their hands 
are not-stained with English blood, murderously shed. But as regards any 
further indulgence which may be extended to them, and the condition in 
which they may hereafter be placed, they must throw themselves upon the 
justice and merey of the British government. As participation in the murder 
of English women will exclude those who are guilty of it from all mercy, so 
will those who have protected English lives be entitled to consideration and 
leniency.” : 
Tenient When Lord Canning drew up this proclamation he was ignorant of the 
Lena (lens change of ministry, and had not received a despatch which had been transmitted 
"to him through the seeret committee of the Court of Directors, and in which 
the views of the new government as to any amnesty which might be granted 
to those who had taken part in the revolt were fully explained. This despatch,” 
dated 24th March, 1858, after expressing a hope that Lucknow had been 
captured, and that the Indian government might in consequence deem them- 
selves “sufficiently strong to be enabled to act.towards the people with the 
Generosity as well as the justice which are congenial to the British character,” 
proceeded as follows:—‘ Crimes have been committed against us which it would 
be a crime to forgive ; and some large exceptions there must’be of the persons 
guilty of such crimes from any act of amnesty which could be granted, but it 
must be as impossible as it would be abhorrent from our feelings to inflict 
the extreme penalty which the law might strictly award upon all who have 
Swerved from their allegiance. To us it appears that whenever open resistance 
shall have ceased, it would be prudent, in awarding punishment, rather to 
follow the practice which prevails after the conquest of a country which has 
defended itself to the last by desperate war, than that which may perhaps be 
lawfully adopted after the suppression of mutiny and rebellion, such acts 
ted from forgiveness or mitigation of punishment as have 
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the license of legitimate hostilities.” After several other passages counselling .v. 18:8. 
leniency, the despatch concluded in the following terms:—“In carrying these 
views into execution you may meet with obstructions from those who, maddened 

by the scenes they have witnessed, may desire to substitute their own policy 

for that of the government; but persevere firmly in doing what you may think 

right; make those who would counteract you feel that you are resolved to rule, 

and that you will be served by none who will not obey. Acting in this spirit 

you may rely upon an unqualified support.” 

The account given in a previous part of our history certainly does not lon Eilen- 
exhibit Lord Ellenborough during his brief tenure of the office of governor- my the 
general in the light of an indulgent ruler, disposed to humour the prejudices fy ""” 
and deal lightly with the delinquencies of the natives of India, On the 
contrary, we have seen him hunting out treason in the Ameers of Scinde, in 
order that he might have a plausible pretext for confiscating their territories 
and treating Gwalior as imperiously as if he had conquered it, because its rulers 
had presumed to thwart his wishes. His lordship's moderation and leniency 
being thus new-born, he naturally fostered them with all the zeal of a young 
convert, and hence must have been in some degree shocked when, only a few 
weeks after sending off his despatch, he was furnished with a copy of Lord 
Canning’s intended proclamation, accompanied with a letter of instructions 
addressed to Sir James Outram, as the chief commissioner of Oude, which 
plainly showed the confiscation of proprietary rights in that country was to be 
not an idle threat, but an actually inflicted penalty. There were some consi- 
derations which might have induced Lord Ellenborough to pause before sitting 
down to write a letter to Lord Canning animadverting on his proclamation in 
the severest terms. As yet, the fact of its having been issued was not known, 
and circumstances might occur to induce a change in its terms, or even prevent 
it from being issued at all. It was moreover obvious from the instructions 
that a large discretionary power was to be vested in the chief commissioner; 
and it might have been charitably inferred, that a governor-general whose 
chief error hitherto was alleged to be undue lenity, would be able to give some 
satisfactory reason for having apparently rushed into the opposite extreme. 
Either overlooking such considerations, or deeming them beneath his notice, 
the president of the Board of Control penned a new despatch, in which he not 
only denounced the proclamation in language so bitter and sarcastic as to be 
almost insulting, but spoke of the talookdars and other proprietors of Oude as 
if they were more sinned against than sinning, and were entitled to be treated 
vather as patriots thanas rebels. This singular despatch, after briefly describing tis pera 
the contents of the proclamation, contains such passages as the following: ticstion of 
“We cannot but express to you our apprehension that this decree pronouncing oe 
the disinherison of a people, will throw difficulties almost unsurmountable 
in the way of the re-establishment of peace. We are under the inprooin aaa 
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that the war in Oude has derived much of its popular character from the 
rigorous manner in which, without regard to what the landowners had become 
accustomed to consider as their rights, the summary settlement had in a large 
portion of the province been carried out by your officers. . . . We cannot 
but in justice consider that those who resist our authority in Oude are under 
very different circumstances from those who have acted against us in provinces 
which have been long under our government. We dethroned the King of 
Oude, and took possession of his kingdom, by virtue of a treaty which had 
been subsequently modified by another treaty, under which, had it been 
held to be in force, the course we adopted could not have been lawfully pursued; 
but we held that it was not in force, although the fact of its not haying been 
ratified in England, as regarded the provision on which we rely for our justifi- 
cation, had not been previously made known to the King of Oude. That 
sovereign and his ancestors had been uniformly faithful to their treaty engage- 
ments with us, however ill they may have governed their subjects. They had 
more than once assisted us in our difficulties, and not a suspicion had ever 
been entertained of any hostile disposition on their part towards our govern- 
ment. Suddenly the people saw their king taken from amongst them, and our 
administration substituted for his, which, however bad, was at least native. . . . 
We must admit that under the cireumstances, the hostilities which haye been 
carried on in Oude have rather the character of legitimate war than that of 
rebellion, and that the people of Oude should rather be regarded with indulgent 
consideration than made the objects of a penalty exceeding in extent and in 
severity almost any which has been recorded in history as inflicted upon a 
subdued nation. Other conquerors, when they have succeeded in overcoming 
resistance, have excepted a few persons as still deserving of punishment, but 
have, with a generous policy, extended their clemency to the great body of the 
people, You have acted upon a different principle; you have reserved a few as 
deserving of special favour, and you have struck with what they feel as the 
severest punishment the mass of the inhabitants of the country. We cannot 
but think that the precedents from which you have departed will appear to 
have been conceived in a spirit of wisdom superior to that which appears in 
the precedent you have made. We desire that you will mitigate in practice 
the stringent severity of the decree of confiscation you have issued against the 
landowners of Oude. We desire to see British authority in India rest upon the 
willing obedience of a contented people. There cannot be contentment when 
there is general confiscation.” 

From the account formerly given of the annexation of Oude, it will be seen 
that Lord Ellenborough is in the main correct in what he says on the subject, 
but even those who agree with him in opinion may be permitted to question 
the necessity or propriety of giving so much prominence to it after 
was done beyond recall. In his description of the j 
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and probable effects of the proclamation, there is some truth with much a.v. 18s. 
exaggeration. Fact is sacrificed to antithesis, and the confiscation directed ~~~ 
against refractory talookdars, most of whom had acquired their lands by 
intrigue or violence, is converted into a blow struck at “the mass of the inha- 

bitants of the country.” But waiving all question as to the merit or demerit of 

this despatch, all must admit that nothing was more to be deprecated than its 
premature publication, inasmuch as its natural tendency was to weaken the 

hands of the governor-general at a most critical period, and encourage rebellion 

by the hope of impunity. At all events, as the despatch was transmitted toni Eiten- 
through the secret committee, and was consequently known only to a few nian, 
individuals, who had been sworn to secrecy, nothing can be conceived more {hein 
preposterous than to place it in the hands of the public weeks before it ‘” oe 
could reach those of the governor-general himself. Yet this preposterous thing 

had taken place with the knowledge, and directly through the instrumentality 

of Lord Ellenborough. Great was the indignation felt by Lord Canning’s 
friends, and strong the disapprobation expressed by men of all parties at 

this most discourteous and unstatesmanlike proceeding. The first effect was 

to put the ministry on their defence. Lord Ellenborough, as the member of 

the cabinet more immediately responsible, had nothing more to offer than 

the very lame excuse that, having sent a copy of the despatch to Lord 
Granville, as a friend of Lord Canning, and a leading member of the former 
ministry, he deemed it only fair to send another copy at the same time to 

Mr. Bright, as the leader of another political party. This explanation, which 
certainly justified the suspicion that the ministry, under a consciousness of 
numerical weakness in the House of Commons, had been endeavouring to make 
political capital out of their despatch, had to a certain extent been forestalled 

by Mr, Disraeli, who, when consenting to lay the despatch on the table, volun- 

teered the statement that her majesty’s government “disapproved of the 

policy of the proclamation in every sense.” Notice was immediately given by 

Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. Cardwell of their intention to bring the subject 

before both Houses of Parliament, by motions which, amounting to a direct 
censure of ministers, would, if carried, compel them: to resign. In this 
emergency, Lord Ellenborough endeavoured to save his colleagues by making 

a victim of himself, and retired from office, his official connection with the 
government of India thus coming a second time to an abrupt termination. 

The Whig party, anxious to regain the places from which they thought Assinar 
that a political combination more skilful than honourable had driven them, : 
refused to be satisfied with Lord Ellenborongh’s retirement, and the motions of 
which notice had been given were persisted in. It was a mere party struggle, 
and ended in a ministerial triumph, obtained principally by the opportune 
arrival of despatches from India at the very time when the debate was “a 
proceeding. From these despatches it appeared that the proclamation, ilo 
; a 
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4.p.1858. being issued, had been modified in substance, and would be still more modified 

- in practice, in consequence of a remonstrance by Sir James Outram, who, on 

‘Tine Owe acknowledging receipt of the proclamation, declared his “firm conviction that 

p= as soon as the chiefs and talookdars become acquainted with the determination 

of the government to confiscate their rights, they will betake themselves at 

once to their domains, and prepare for a desperate and prolonged resistance,” 

and the result would be “the commencement of a guerilla war for the extirpa- 

tion, root and branch, of this class of men, which will involve the loss of 

thousands of Europeans by battle, disease, and exposure.” To this opinion the 

governor-general yielded so far as to introduce the following additional para- 

graph relative to the landowners:—“To those of them who shall promptly 

come forward, and give to the chief commissioner their support in the restora- 

tion of order, this indulgence will be large, and the governor-general will be 

ready to view liberally the claims which they may thus acquire to a restitution 

of their former rights.” In consequence of the new information furnished by 

the despatches, the motions for censure could not be maintained, at least in the 

terms in which they were expressed. Lord Shaftesbury’s motion in the House 

of Lords had indeed been already defeated by a majority of nine, and that of 

Mr, Cardwell, which was still under discussion, was ultimately, at the earnest 

Nargier request of many of its pledged supporters, withdrawn. Ministers were thus 

Eprocament at liberty once more to proceed with the India resolutions, which, after they 

had. been thoroughly discussed and modified, were embodied in a bill, which 

became law on the 2d of August, 1858, and ranks in the statute book under 

the titleof “ An act for the better government of India” (21st and 22d Viet. c, 106). 

twit ‘This act consists of eighty-five sections. Its main object is to transfer the 

government of India from the Company to the crown. For this purpose it 

enacts that India shall be governed by and in name of her majesty, through 

one of her principal secretaries of state, assisted by a council, to consist of 

fifteen members, and to be styled the Council of India. Of these fifteen coun- 

cillors, who are all to hold their office during good behaviour,” eight are to be 

nominated by her majesty, and seven to be elected, on the first election only, 

by the existing court of directors, and ever after, on the occasion of any vacancy, 

by the council, subject always to this proviso, that the major part of the council, 

whether nominated or elected, shall always, with the exception of those elected 

by the directors, be persons “who shall have served or resided in India for ten 

years at least,” and “shall not have left India more than ten years next pre- 

ceding the date of their appointment.” The secretary of state for India, should 

he be a fifth one appointed by her majesty, in addition to the present four, shall 

have the same salary as they, and each member of council a salary of £1200, 

or in the event of resignation from infirmity after ten years’ service, a retiring 
Pension of £500; all such salaries to be paid out of the revenues of India. 

munication sent to India shall be signed by one of the act 
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secretaries of state, but the council shall, under the direction of the secretary A.D. 1858 
of state acting for India, conduct the business transacted in the United = 
Kingdom in relation to the government of India and the correspondence with Princmt 





India. In all cases where a difference of opinion may arise, the determination Mite se 
of the secretary of state shall be final, but-each member may require that “his (cn 


opinion, and the reasons for the same, be entered in the minutes of the pro- Bin 


ceedings.” Wherever the secretary shall act in opposition to the opinions of 
the majority, he shall record his reasons. Communications with India, or 
despatches from it, which would formerly have been addressed to the secret 
committee, may still be marked “secret,” and “not be communicated to the 
members of the council, unless the secretary of state shall so think fit and 
direct,” but all other communications and despatches shall be submitted to 
them. In regard to patronage, all appointments hitherto made by the 
directors with the approbation of her majesty, shall henceforth be made by her 
majesty, by warrant, under her royal sign-manual. The appointments made 
in India continue as before. Appointments to the civil service, as well as 
eadetships in the engineers and artillery, shall be thrown open to public compe- 
tition, and conferred on the successful candidates in the order of proficiency. 
“Except as aforesaid, all persons to be nominated for military cadetships shall 
be nominated by the secretary of state and members of council, so that out 
of seventeen nominations, the secretary of state shall have two, and each 
member of council shall have one,” but each nomination shall take effect only 
if approved by the secretary of state, and “not less than one-tenth of the whole 
number of persons to be recommended in any year for military cadetships 
(other than cadetships in the engineers and artillery), shall be selected, according 
to such regulations as the secretary of state in council may from time to time 
make in this behalf, from among the sons of persons who have served in India 
in the military or civil services of her majesty or of the East India Company,” 
The remaining sections, relating to transfer of property, revenues, existing 
establishments, &e., need not be specially noticed. 

Shortly after the passing of the above act, her majesty in council caused a The queens 
proclamation to be issued, for the purpose of notifying the important changes [in ute 
introduced by it, and the course of policy which it was her desire and intention Tze"... 
to pursue. It was addressed to the prinees, chiefs, and people of India, and peerle ot 
was published with some degree of ceremony by the governor-general in person 
at Allahabad, on the Ist of November, 1858. Considered as the first act of 
government exercised directly by the crown in the British Indian empire, it 
forms, we trust, the commencement of a happier era than any yet recorded in 
Indian annals, For this reason, as well as on account of the sound and liberal 
views which the document promulgates, it will be necessary to quote from it at 
some length. After intimating that her majesty had, with the advice and us 
consent of parliament, resolved “to take upon peescien the government mun 
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A.D. 1858. territories of India, heretofore administered in trust for us by the Honourable 
- East India Company,” calling upon all subjects within said territories to bear 
‘Thequeen's true allegiance, constituting Viscount Canning “first viceroy and governor- 
tim. general,” to administer the government “in our name and on our behalf,” and 
confirming all persons now employed in the Company's service in several offices, 
civil and military, the proclamation proceeds in the following terms: “ We hereby 
announce to the native princes of India that all treaties and engagements made 
with them, by or under the authority of the Honourable East India Company, 
are by us accepted, and will be scrupulously maintained, and we look for the 
like observance on their part. We desire no extension of our present territorial 
possessions; and while we will permit no aggression upon our dominions or our 
: rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall sanction no encroachment on those 
Rights or of others, We shall respect the rights, dignity, and honour of native princes as 
ee catobe our own; and we desire that they, as well as our own subjects, should enjoy that 
prosperity and that social advancement which can only be secured by internal 
peace and good government. We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our 
Indian territories by the same obligations of duty which bind us to all our 
other subjects, and those obligations, by the blessing of God, we shall faithfully 
and conscientiously fulfil. Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of Chris- 
tianity, and acknowledging with gratitude the solace of religion, we disclaim 
alike the right and the desire to impose our convictions on any of our subjects. 
We declare it to be our royal will and pleasure that none be in any wise 
favoured, none molested or disquieted by reason of their religious faith or 
observances, but that all shall alike enjoy the equal and impartial protection of 
the law; and we do strictly charge and enjoin all those who may be in authority 
under us, that they abstain from all interference with the religious belief or 
Quutitea Worship of any of our subjects, on pain of our highest displeasure. And it is 
ie simiver OWF further will that, so far as may be, our subjects, of whatever race or creed, 
te Bhan, De freely and impartially admitted to offices in our service, the duties of which 
they may be qualified by their education, ability and integrity, duly to dis- 
charge. We know, and respect the feelings of attachment with which the 
natives of India regard the lands inherited by them from their ancestors, and 
we desire to protect them in all rights connected therewith, subject to the 
equitable demands of the state, and we will that generally in framing and 
administering the law, due regard be paid to the ancient rights, usages, and 
eustoms of India. We deeply lament the evils and misery which have been 
brought upon India by the acts of ambitious men, who have deceived their 
countrymen by false reports, and led them into open rebellion. Our power 
has been shown by the suppression of that rebellion in the field; we desire to 

show our merey by pardoning the offences of those who have been thus misled, 
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Canning had promised in his Oude proclamation, her majesty declares as 4.v. 188. 
follows:— Our clemency will be extended to all offenders, save and except 
those who have been or shall be convicted of having directly taken part in the ord 
murder of British subjects. With regard to such, the demands of justice forbid 
the exercise of merey. To those who have willingly given an asylum to 
murderers, knowing them to be such, their lives alone can be guaranteed; but 
in apportioning the penalty due to such persons, full consideration will be 
given to any circumstances under which they have been induced to throw off 
their allegiance; and large indulgence will be shown to those whose crimes may 
appear to haye originated in too credulous acceptance of the false reports 
circulated by designing men. To all others in arms against the government 
we hereby promise unconditional pardon, amnesty and oblivion of all offence 
against ourselves, our crown, and dignity, on their return to their homes and 
peaceful pursuits. It is our royal pleasure that these terms of grace and 
amnesty should be extended to all those who comply with these conditions 
before the Ist day of January next. When, by the blessing of Providence, 
internal tranquillity shall be restored, it is our earnest desire to stimulate the : 
peaceful industry of India, to promote works of public utility and improve- 
ment, and to administer its government for the benefit of all our subjects 
therein. In their prosperity will be our strength, in their contentment our 
security, and in their gratitude our best reward. And may the God of all 
power grant to us, and to those in authority under us, strength to carry out 
these our wishes for the good of our people.” 

This excellent proclamation could hardly fail to produce a strong impression, 
particularly on those who, having taken part in the mutiny merely because 
they imagined that it was destined to triumph, must have been anxious, now 
when they saw it doomed to failure, to escape from the consequences. On the 
other hand, those of the leaders who still held out, either because they could 
not stoop to the humiliation of accepting pardon, or because they had been 
guilty of atrocities which placed them beyond the reach of merey, naturally 
employed every means in their power to throw discredit on the proclamation, 
and thus check the threatened desertion of their followers. The most singular The Begum 
attempt of this kind was made by the Begum of Oude, who, acting in the name wayie tis 
of her son, whom she had induced the rebels of that province to recognize as {nn 
their sovereign, issued a formal answer to the proclamation, and dissecting it 
paragraph by paragraph, laboured to show that no dependence could be placed 
on any of the promises contained in it. Asa specimen of the kind of reasoning 
employed, and of the delusions and grievances which probably originated and 
certainly fostered the mutiny, the following criticism on the portion of the 
proclamation which refers to religion, is not unworthy of quotation:—“ In the 
proclamation,” says the begum, a bigoted Mahometan, “it is written that the 
Christian religion is true, but no other creed will suffer _feare and ec 
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4.188. the laws will be observed towards all. What has the administration of 
justice to do with the truth or falsehood of a religion? That religion is true 
which acknowledges one God and knows no other. Where there are three 





gods in a religion, neither Mussulmans nor Hindoos—nay, not even Jews, 
sun-worshippers or fire-worshippers—can believe it to be true. To eat pigs and 
drink wine, to bite greased cartridges, and to mix pigs’ fat with flour and 
sweetmeats, to destroy Hindoo and Mussulman temples on pretence of making 
roads, to build churches, to send clergymen into the streets and alleys to preach 
the Christian religion, to institute English schools, and pay people a monthly 
Stipend for learning the English sciences, while the places of worship of Hindoos 
and Mussulmans are to this day entirély neglected, with all this, how can the 
people believe that religion will not be interfered with? The rebellion began 
with religion, and for it millions of men have been killed. Let not our subjects 
be deceived; thousands were deprived of their religion in the north-west, and 
thousands were hanged rather than abandon their religion.” 

Jont Clyles The commander-in-chief, now raised to the peerage with the title of Lord 

to Clyde, after taking part in the ceremony of reading the queen's proclamation, 
crossed the Ganges at Allahabad on the 2d of November, 1858, and proceeded 
northward to join his head-quarters at Pertabghur, a town of Oude, about 
twenty-five miles distant. It would be a misnomer to speak of his subsequent 
operations as a campaign, for the rebels no longer kept the field, and were able 
to do no more than keep up a desultory warfare, confined mostly to the districts 
where refractory chiefs, trusting to the strength of their forts or the number of. 
their retainers, still kept up a show of resistance. The nature of the task still 
to be performed may be inferred from a proclamation which had been issued on 
the 26th of October, in which the commander-in-chief announced to the inha- 
bitants of Oude that he was coming ‘to enforce the law.” “In order to effect 
this without danger to life and property, resistance must cease on the part of 
the people. The most exact discipline will be preserved in the camps and on 
the march, and where there is no resistance, houses and crops will be spared, 
and no plundering allowed in the towns and villages. But wherever there is 
resistance, or even a single shot fired against the troops, the inhabitants must 
expect to incur the fate they have brought on themselves. Their houses will 
be plundered and their villages burned. This proclamation includes all ranks 
of the people, from the talookdars to the poorest ryots. The commander-in- 
chief invites all the well-disposed to remain in their towns and villages, where 
they will be sure of his protection against all violence.” 

Hs uilitary Preceded by this proclamation, and the far more important one issued by 
the queen, Lord Clyde commenced his first direct attempt at pacification with 
the Rajah of Amethie, who possessed, like most of the Oude chiefs, a mud fort 
im the midst of jungle, and was reported to be at the head of 1 force d 
estimated at 20,000 men, with a large number of guns. Thr wen wa § 
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been much difficulty in knocking the place about his ears and putting his .v. 188: 


rabble force to flight, but as this might have cost many British lives, and 
pacification was now the order of the day, communications had been opened 





with the rajah, and a day had been fixed on which he was to declare for or Surenderot 
against surrender. On the 9th of November, when the foree was within three coat 


miles of Amethie, the outposts considerably in advance were fired upon, and 
the grass-cutters rushed back, shouting “The enemy!” It was a false alarm, 
for in the evening a messenger arrived from the rajah to express regret 
for the firing, and account for it by representing that it had been done 
without his orders by the sepoys, whom he was unable to control. He would 
willingly, he said, make his submission, and surrender all his guns, but his 
power over the troops was limited to his own infantry. Lord Clyde, not 
satisfied with the explanation, left the rajah the alternative of surrender or 
bombardment on the following day. This alternative at once decided the 
wily chief, who stole out of his fort during the night, and sent word that he 
would next morning enter the camp. He did so, and thus secured the safety 
of his person and his property, though there could be no doubt that he had 
played a trick. After his departure, doubtless by previous concert, the sepoys 
had marched off, and when the fort was entered, it was found to contain only 
about 3000 matchlock-men, the rajah’s own retainers, and a few old guns, 
instead of the thirty which he was known to possess, and was bound to 
surrender. Several of those missing were afterwards found hidden in the 
jungle. 


Having dismantled the fort and cleared the jungle as far as possible, Lord aise 


Clyde proceeded in the direction of Shunkerpoor, another mud fort of vaunted pou. 


strength, belonging to a powerful chief of the name of Bene Madhoo, who was 
reported to have added to his troops by receiving the fugitive sepoys from 
Amethie. During the march a vakeel arrived from the chief, asking what 
terms would be given. The answer was, that his excellency would not treat 
with a rebel, but that clemency might be expected on surrender. Shortly after- 
wards a characteristic letter was received, not from Bene Madhoo himself, but 
his son, who wrote as follows:—‘‘If the government will continue the settle- 
ment with me, I will turn out my father. He is on the part of Brijeis Kuddr 
(the puppet-king), but I am loyal to the British government, and I do not 
wish to be ruined for my father’s sake.” The obvious design of this proposal, 
probably concocted between the father and the son, was to allow the former to 
continue in his rebellion, and at the same time elude the forfeiture, which 
would deprive the latter of the succession to his estates, No notice therefore 
was taken of it, and the march upon Shunkerpoor was continued. On the 
15th the force with Lord Clyde arrived at Pechwarra, three miles south-east 
of Bene Madhoo's stronghold, while a separate detachment under Sir Hope | 
Grant moved upon it from the north-west by the Roy Bareilly road. The wily, 
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rebel chief, thus in danger of being hemmed in, outwitted his assailants, and 
moved off in the dark with all his troops, guns, treasure, and baggage. In the 
morning, when the fort and entrenched camp were entered, only a few old 
men, priests, and fakirs, some gun bullocks, and a mad elephant were found. 
Bene Madhoo, when next heard of, was at a place called Poorwa, from which, 
with strange effrontery, he sent a vakeel to ask what terms he might now 
expect. 

After the evacuation of Shunkerpoor, the foree which had been combined 
for the purpose of moving upon it was broken up. Sir Hope Grant proceeded 
northwards across the Gogra into the Gorruckpoor district, and a detachment 
from Lucknow moved eastward in the direction of Fyzabad, while Colonel Eve- 
lagh, at the head of another detachment, was instructed to follow Bene Madhoo, 
and not lose sight of him for a moment. Lord Clyde, keeping the same object 
in view, reached Roy Bareilly on the 20th of November, and starting again on 
the following day, crossed the Sye at Keenpoor. On the 22d Bene Madhoo 
was reported to be at Doundeakira; a place situated on the left bank of the 
Ganges, about twenty-eight miles S.S.E. of Cawnpoor, and belonging to a 
zemindar of the name of Ram Bux, who had acquired an infamous notoriety 
by the murder of several of the Cawnpoor fiigitives. Here it was hoped that 
the arrangements for the attack were so complete as to bring the rebels to bay, 
and make their escape impossible, but though an encounter did take place, and 
Ram Bux’s stronghold was captured, it proved a barren conquest, as Bene 
Madhoo had again disappeared with most of his troops and all his treasure. 
For some days nothing was heard of his movements, and Lord Clyde made 
several marches which brought him to the vicinity of Lucknow. Here 
Mr. Montgomery, whom we formerly saw doing good service in the Punjab, 
had become chief commissioner in the room of Sir James Outram, who had 
been called to a seat in the governor-general’s council. Under him the 
pacification of the country was making satisfactory progress, numerous chiefs 
daily coming in to take advantage of the amnesty offered by the queen's 
proclamation. 

After a halt of several days, during which the force had encamped at Bunnee, 
on the Cawnpoor road, Lord Clyde again took the field, and marched north-east 
about twenty miles to Newabgunge, on the road to Fyzabad. Here on the 6th of 
December tidings were obtained of Bene Madhoo, who was reported by the 
spies to be not more than twenty miles off, at a place on the Gogra, called 
Beyram Ghat. Thither accordingly a foreed march was made, while Lord 
Clyde himself, leaving the infantry in charge of Brigadier Horseford, pushed on 
for the ghat at full gallop with a body of cavalry and four horse-artillery guns 
Tt was only to experience the old disappointment. Bene Madhoo with his rebels 
had just crossed and taken all the boats along with him. After halti the 
7th for the infantry, and leaving a detachment at Beyram Ghat wr 
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engineers under Colonel Harnes while forming a bridge of boats, the commander- .p. wee. 
in-chief again took the road to Fyzabad, and reached it on the 10th. His object 
was to avoid the delay which would have been ‘necessary in waiting till a 
bridge was thrown over the Gogra. He accordingly crossed by the bridge at 
Fyzabad, and immediately proceeded to carry out the plan of a combined 
movement which had been previously arranged. Sir Hope Grant had crossed 
the Gogra on the 25th of November, and after encountering and defeating a 
large body of insurgents under the Rajah of Gonda, and occupying that place, 
had advanced to Secrora, which is only fifteen miles east of Beyram Ghat. 
He was thus in the rear of Bene Madhoo, and in co-operation with Lord Clyde, Bene Mad- 

would have placed him between two fires, had not the wily chief scented out" ““"™ 
the danger and fled before he was entaugled. An important object however 

had now been gained. The frontier of Robileund, from which the rebels had 

been driven into Oude, was carefully guarded, the most practicable passages of 

the Gogra were secured, and thus the west, south, and east being barred 

against the rebels, now massed together within a comparatively narrow space, 

nothing remained for them but to fight or retire by their only remaining outlet 

into the marshes of Nepaul. In either case their destruction seemed inevitable— 

in the former by the sword, in the latter by the malaria of the Terai, which at 





certain seasons rages like a pestilence. The subsequent movements, and the 
result, cannot be better described than in Lord Clyde's despatch:— 

“On the 23d (December) I left Bareytch, passed Nanpara on the 26th; and The rebels 
after marching twenty miles on that day, attacked a considerable body of rebels fa town 
at Burgidia. Their left flank was turned. They fled after making a slight ‘2'™ 
resistance, and were pursued until nightfall, leaving their guns in our hands. ** 
On the 27th the force marched on the fort of Musjidia. This place was taken 
after three hours of vertical fire from two mortars, and a cannonade from an 
eighteen-pounder and an eight-inch howitzer, the infantry being carefully laid 
out to command the enemy’s embrasures and parapets. I have much satisfac- 
tion in dwelling on the manner in which the fort was captured, with a very 
trifling amount of loss to the troops engaged. The chief engineer, Colonel 
Harnes, R.E, has reported it to be one of the strongest as respects artificial 
defences that he has seen in India. But, like all the others, it was without 
bomb-proof cover, and consequently fell easily into our hands after a few hours 
of well-directed fire. On the 29th the troops returned to Nanpara, made a 
forced march on the night of the 30th to the vicinity of Bankee, where the 
enemy had loitered under the Nana. He was surprised and attacked with 
great vigour, driven through a jungle which he attempted to defend, and 
finally into and across the Raptee, the 7th hussars entering that river with the 
fugitives. The next day it was reported that all the bodies of rebels which Rend 
had been retreating before us from the day of our arrival at Beyram Ghat, had in 
either surrendered or passed the Nepaul frontier. In these various affairs) ih 
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4p.1ss. eighteen guns fell into our hands. In the meantime, Brigadier Roweroft 
attacked Toolosepoor on the 23d December, driving Bala Row from that point 

Fs ee to the foot of the mountains, and taking two guns. Sir Hope Grant was 

guished, alarmed about his flank being turned to the eastward, and to the north of 
Gorruckpoor. Acting according to his instructions, and with great judgment, 
he made that point absolutely safe before renewing his attack on Bala Row. 
That being done, he advanced through the jungles on that leader, and took 
fifteen guns from him, almost without the show of resistance on the part of the 
rebels, the latter dispersing and seeking refuge in the adjacent hills, and Bala 
Row fleeing into the interior, as the Nana bis brother had done before him. 
Thus has the contest in Oude been brought to an end, and the resistance of 
150,000 armed men been subdued with a very moderate loss to her majesty’s 
troops, and the most merciful forbearance towards the misguided enemy.” 

The rebels of Oude having thus been forced to quit the field and hide them- 
selves in the pestilential morasses of Nepaul, where a vengeance not less certain 
nor less fatal than that of the sword would inevitably overtake them, the 
mutiny was virtually at an end. It is true, indeed, that perfect tranquillity 
had not been restored. In several districts bands of rebels kept up at least a 
show of resistance, and by the rapidity and dexterity of their movements 
gave infinite trouble to the various detachments sent out against them. There 
could be no doubt, however, that the task of dispersing them, though difticult, 
would ere long be effectually accomplished, and it was therefore resolved by 
the authorities, both at home and in India, to assume the complete suppression 
of the mutiny as an accomplished fact, and attest it by some form of publie 

Publier: acknowledgment. At home this acknowledgment was made in a manner 
ase becoming a Christian nation, by the appointment of a day of special “thanks- 
* giving to Almighty God for the constant and signal successes obtained by the 
troops of her majesty, and by the whole of the foree serving in India, whereby 
the late sanguinary mutiny and rebellion which bad broken out in that country 
hath been effectually suppressed, and the blessings of tranquillity, order, and 
peace are restored to her majesty’s subjects in the East.” In India, where the 
difference of circumstances made a similar mode of national acknowledgment 
impracticable, it was deemed expedient to adopt a less solemn and more osten- 
tatious procedure, which, while it proclaimed leniency toward those who had 
inemred the guilt of rebellion, provided they returned forthwith to their allegi- 
ance, gave due honour and reward to those whose fidelity had remained 
unshaken. The King of Delhi, though he had, in consequence of the promise 
Siven, escaped the capital punishment which he deserved, was expiating his 
crimes as a transported convict; the Ranee of Jhansi, after the perpetration of 
@ horrid massacre, had perished in battle; Tantia Topee, who had acted as the 


Fight-hand man of Nana Sahib, had paid the penalty of his vt nari 
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with mercy, but the time had arrived when those who had under trying circum- 


stances proved their fidelity might fairly expect a reward. Accordingly the Grud 
governor-general, starting from Caleutta on the 12th of October, 1859, com~ etd 


menced a tour through the provinces, very much in the style of a royal progress, 
holding durbars or levees at the principal stations through which he passed, 
assembling the chiefs, and with a display of magnificence well fitted to captivate 
the oriental mind, bestowing dresses of honour and other ornaments on those 
whose services during the mutiny were deemed worthy of such an acknowledg- 


ment. 


It would scarcely aecord with the dignity of history to follow Lord 


Canning throughout this tour, and detail the proceedings at the different places 
where his levees were held. It will suffice to call attention to the splendid 
scene exhibited at Cawnpoor on 8d November, 1859", where his lordship, when 
he had with his own hands hung a chain round the neck of the Rewah rajah, 


‘Extract from letter of Times correspondent, 
dated Cawnpoor, 4th November, 1859:—""The dur- 
bar yesterday was a sight worth seeing. The 
effect of the great variety of costumes and the bril- 
liant colours ranged round the tent was very striking. 
‘The swell rajahof the day was he of Rewah. He had 
a chair on the right hand of the viceroy, and he fully 
came up in appearance to one’s idea of a native rajal 
Ho is a big, burly wan, of tall stature, with aheayy, 
grossly sensual face and yellow complexion. His 
hands, fat and shapeless, were covered with dazzling 
rings. He wore a light yellow tunic, with a black 
and white scarf, that looked at a distance like a boas 
constrictor’s skin. On his head was a pandsowe 
towering cap, composed entirely of goldand diamonds, 
which evidently made an inclination of the head 
difficult, On his right sat Mr. Cecil Beadou, the 
home and foreign secretary, whoat a distance is very 
like Mr, Edmondstone. On his right sat the Benares 
rajal, who was very quietly dressed, having merely 
fa neat white shawl turbon; he is a very or 
looking baniab-like man, On his right sat the 
farce rajah, an elderly, bat rather striking looking 
rman, with a good face, and dressed generally in red 
garments, ‘There were besides from eighty to abun- 
dred rajahs, great and small, and their brothers or 
ministers, not two of whom were similarly dressed. 

“The hour fixed for the durbar wastwo o'clock, and 
by that time all wore in their seats; a passage tent, 
Tined with the grenadier company of the 35th regi- 
tnent as a guard of honour, led to the durbar tent, 
which is simply a very fine double-poled tent lined 
with yellow. In the contre of the farther side from 
the entrance was Lord Canning’s chair, and on his 
right were all the rajahs; on his left was the chair of 
the commsnder-in-chief; on his left Sir Richwond 
Shakespear; then came Generals Birch and Mansfield, 
Colonels Bechet and Stuart, and behind them the 











the military, of whom there must have Leen about 


200. Very shortly after two o'clock the words 
* Attention,’ ‘Shoulder arms,’ and then ‘Present 
anns,’ announced thatthe viceroy was passing through 
the entrance tent, aud presently, preceded by his 
chief secretaries of state aud aides-de-camp, he ens 
tered, the round of guns outside announcing it. The 
assembly rose on his entrance, and remained stand- 
ing till he sat down, ‘Then came thi 
of the rajabs. Mr. Beadon took the bi 
Mr. Simpsou the small fry. Each rojah had evid- 
ently been thoroughly drilled how he was to make 
an obsisance, which act was accompanied in every 
case with a nuzzur, and which was also in each ease, 
after being touched hy the vice-regal hand, taken 
from the officer by the people of the Tosha Khana 
te 








department 

“Then came the presentation of kbelats. The prin- 
cipal rajahs had chains fastened on their necks, but 
ouly to one, the Rewah rajal, was this done by Lord 
Canning personally, To give him his chain his lord 
ship rose and passed it round his neck. ‘The others 
had their collars of honour put on by the secretaries, 
Lord Canning merely touching each chain when pre- 
sented to him for that parpose. ‘The Rewah rajab, 
the Benares rajal, and the Chikaree rajah were each 
addressed by Lord Canning in English on their ki 
Ista being given them, but to the Ohikaree rajab = 
great honour was paid, for, after saying a few words 
to him, Lord Canning, turniug to the coumand 
in-ehief, who on being addresse i immediately stood 
up, the whole of the English officers present standing 
also, said, ‘Lord Clyde, I wish to bring to your no- 
tice the conduct of this brave man, who showed 
marked devotion to the British cause by acting on 
the offensive against the rebels of his own accord, 
and when besieged in a fort, refused to give up a 
British officer, offering his own son as a hostage in- 
stead; and I trust,’ said Lord Canning, ‘that every 
officer of the queen now present will remember this, 











and should they ever comein contact with this rajab,» p= 
act accordingly.'” ra 
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AD. — specially eulogized the Chikaree rajah for his marked devotion to the British 
= cause, in having not only borne arms against the rebels, but offered his son as 
a hostage in order to save the life of a British officer. 
erg Tn looking back upon the whole course of events recorded in these volumes, 
progres ot it is impossible not to be struck with wonder and admiration. At first a small 
Tulign sw body of merchant adventurers, with no higher ambition than to obtain a share 
Le in what was known to be a lucrative trade, contribute their capital and send 
out a few ships of moderate burden to the eastern seas by way of experiment. 
Some of the ships are wrecked, and others fall into the hands of enemies who 
plunder or destroy them. A few are more fortunate, and return laden with 
cargoes so valuable as to compensate for other losses and stimulate to new 
exertions. For a time the continent of India is in a great measure overlooked, 
and the main exertions are directed to the Persian Gulf and the spice islands of 
the Indian Archipelago. In the former direction the returns, though increased 
by the very discreditable practice of seizing and pillaging native ships, prove 
unsatisfactory; in the latter direction Dutch jealousy presents insuperable 
obstacles, and the long-cherished idea of a spice trade is all but abandoned. 
India now begins to* attract more attention, and in addition to a few places on 
the Malabar coast, where pepper formed the staple article of export, other 
localities are selected, particularly on the Coromandel coast, and northwards 
towards the Bay of Bengal. 

wa Hitherto all the factories established in India were held by the most 

and change precarious tenure. The property in the soil remained with the native princes, 

vi whose protection, though purchased by much fawning and many costly 

presents, was not unfrequently withdrawn, as often as the pillage of a factory 
promised to be more profitable than its tribute. In one quarter, however, the 
tenure was of a different and more satisfactory nature. The island of Bombay, 
possessing the best harbour in India, had passed to the British crown as part 
of the dowry of the Portuguese princess who became the wife of Charles II. 
‘ At first there was room to doubt whether this acquisition was to promote or 
to damage the interests of the East India Company. Prerogative pushed to 
its utmost limits was then the favourite policy of government, which accord- 
ingly began to exercise its new sovereignty in the East in a manner which 
Seemed to set the Company’s chartered privileges at nought. Complaint and 
recrimination of course ensued, and the results threatened to be disastrous, 
when government made the happy discovery that the possession of Bombay, 
instead of being a gain, was annually entailing a heavy loss. ‘This was one of 
the last evils which a court so needy and avaricious as that. of Charles IL. could 
endure, and little difficulty therefore was felt in concluding an arrangement by 
which the Company entered into possession of Bombay with all its burdens. 
‘This was a new and important step in advance. Previously they uae 
traders existing by the sufferance of the native powers; now ie 
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sovereigns, and laying aside the abject forms of address with which they had av. — 
been accustomed to approach native princes, began to use a more dignified 
language, and act in a bolder spirit. The profits of trade had hitherto Satisfied Struggles for 
them, but they now talked of revenue from territory, and gave their servants with France, 
to understand that they expected it to form an important item in their future 
returns, The idea was never after lost sight of, and the aims of the Company 
became visibly enlarged. They would no longer exist by sufferance, and began 

to familiarize their minds with the idea of conquest. It was not long before 

full scope was found for this warlike temperament. Not merely had they to 

repel aggression on the part of native rulers; but a great European power, 

which had settled on the east coast, had engaged in a vast scheme of ambition, 

which, if realized, would almost as a necessary consequence annihilate British 
interests in India. ‘The collision with France thus rendered inevitable, led to 

a desperate struggle, in which, after various alternations of success, France was 
obliged to succumb. Meanwhile a war fraught with still more important 
consequences had commenced in another quarter. The atrocity of the Black 

Hole of Calcutta had been perpetrated, and Clive, who marched to avenge it, 

had, in return for dethroning one ruler and placing another upon the throne, 
obtained for the Company an absolute control over the revenues of the 
immense and populous provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, with full right 

to appropriate them to their own use, subject only to certain stipulated 
payments. This grant of the dewannce was properly, as its name implies, only 

one of revenue, but revenue generally suffices to make its possessor master of 

all the other rights of property, and accordingly the Company acted from the 

date of the grant as if the three provinces belonged to them in absolute 
sovereignty. The British Indian empire having been thus founded, continued 

to advance in the face of hostile combinations which interrupted its progress, 

and at times even threatened its existence, till every power hostile to it was 
overthrown, and its supremacy was completely established. 

While pursuing the remarkable career which has just been slightly sketched, changes in 
the constitution of the Company had been radically changed. Its connection beteernt 
with trade had been entirely dissolved, and its directors had been converted °™!*"" 
into a kind of middle men, through whom, but in immediate subservience to 
the British: ministry, the government of the country was conducted. This 
anomalous form of administration, which was rather dictated by circumstances 
than deliberately adopted, was not entitled, and was indeed never meant to be 
permanent. The right of sovereignty had been declared by repeated acts of 
the legislature to be vested exclusively in the British crown, and it seemed 
necessarily to follow that the crown would sooner or later exercise this right 
in India in the same way as in its other dependencies. Tt was necessary, 
however, owing to the magnitude of the interests involved, to proceed with — 
the utmost caution, and though the obvious tendency of all recent lepelations art 
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A», — on the subject had been to inerease the direct authority of the British govern- 
ment and diminish that of the directors, the final step of annexation had not 
been taken, and was to all appearance at some distance, when it was precipitated 
by the Sepoy Mutiny. 

Be It would be unfair to lay the whole blame of this fearful catastrophe on 

lowed ty the Indian government, as then actually administered. The causes which led 

new Mane £4 it had long been in operation, and were so deeply seated, that even some of 
the ablest Indian statesmen, though they saw and lamented them, failed to 
discover or suggest any effectual remedy. Still it must be confessed that a 
government, which was not ignorant of the danger, but allowed itself to 
slumber over it till the crisis actually arrived, must have laboured under 
grave defects both in substance and form, and we therefore cannot wonder, 
that as soon as the horror and indignation produced by the atrocities of the 
mutineers had subsided so far as to leave room for reflection, a general 
desire was felt to rid the Indian government of its most striking anomalies, 
and assimilate its machinery as much as possible to that which has so long 
stood the test of experiment at home. ‘The desired changes have accordingly 

ie eal been made, The queen now rules India in her own name, like all her other 

pany. dependencies. Ministers, one of whom now bears the name and office of 
secretary of state for India, are strictly responsible for the mode in which it is 
administered. The jealousies and heartburnings produced by the maintenance 
of two European armies, have been set at rest by their amalgamation. The 
best talents of this country have been employed in reforming the Indian 
financial system, and the question of patronage has been happily solved, by 
substituting qualification for family or political influence, in appointing to 
the more important branches of the public service. ‘The strange policy of 
discouraging European settlers has been completely reversed, and liberal 
measures have been devised for the purpose of attracting European capital to 
the country, as one of the most obvious and effectual means of developing its 
vast resources. Nor is it out of place to mention that under the new arrange- 
ments India will never again be placed at the mercy of pampered sepoy regi- 
ments. A native army cannot be dispensed with, but it will henceforth be 
kept in its proper place as an auxiliary force, capable of doing good service in 
subordinate departments, but too few in numbers, and composed of elements 
too heterogeneous, to admit of such formidable combinations as were witnessed 
during the late mutiny. 

Such are a few of the important improvements which have been, or are im 
course of being introduced into the administration of our Indian empire, but 
it ought to be remembered, that in regard to still more important improvements, 
government is almost powerless. In the matter of education it is much 
doubtless to be able to open schools and to provide them with well-q 


selecting the subjects to be taught, government m 
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short and exclude the only topies by which the Hindoo mind and heart can be a.v. — 
effectually reached. It may be fairly calculated that the teaching of the 
government schools is in a great measure lost upon three-fourths of those who Mesures of 
attend them. The knowledge communicated cannot find a resting-place in the mci 


minds of persons whose previous beliefs consist of such monstrous dogtnas as '"™ 





Hindooism inculeates, and whose religions observances, entwined with the 
ordinary business of life, have become to them a second nature. The case of 
the remaining fourth of the scholars is somewhat different. Their object 
probably is to obtain some of the government appointments for which the 
knowledge acquired in schools and colleges is an essential qualification. ‘They P4veitio. 
accordingly pass through the whole curriculum, and will in due time be 
found seated at the desks of government offices. They have succeeded in 
their object, and are become public servants. So far so good. They have 
procured a livelihood, and owe it to the education provided for them at the 
public expense. But there is unfortunately another side to the picture, and 
when inquiry is made into the private character of those men, it is too often 
found that they have paid dear for their knowledge. They have cast away 
their early beliefs without substituting anything better, and belong to the class 
of liberalized Hindoos, who ape the manners and practise the worst vices, 
but are utter strangers to the virtues of European society. ‘To this class, but 
with all its worst qualities exaggerated, the infamous miscreant Nana Sahib 
belonged. 

When the question is asked, In what way can the affections of the Hindoo iets 
be gained, and his fidelity to British rule placed beyond jeopardy? the answer 
is, By making him a Christian. A common faith will give him a common 
interest, and form a bond of union which not even violence will be able to 
sever. During the late mutiny, those of the natives who had embraced Chris- 
tiauity are understood to have remained true to their allegiance, and it may 
reasonably be expected that in all similar cases the same course will be pursued. 
Here, however, the interference of government is precluded, simply because 
the suspicion which it would produce, would in all probability more than 
counterbalance any benefit that could be derived fom it, and hence, a work on 
which, more than any other, the prosperity and happiness of India depend, must, 
be carried on by private benevolence. It is pleasing to know that Christian 
missionaries, distinguished alike for talents and piety, have long been devoting 
them to this sacred task, and that the mutiny itself, by awakening attention to 
the real wants of India, has given a new impulse to efforts for christianizing it. 
The time is in some respects singularly propitious. Under a native dynasty, 
the suppression of the mutiny would have been followed by general massacre 
“and devastation, and every province in which the mutineers had mustered in 
strength would have been converted into a desert. We have used our triumph . 
with moderation, and the punishments have been few compared with the momber 5 
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Ap. — and enormity of the crimes. The natives cannot fail to have perceived this, 


Bags 


and are acute enough to have inferred that the Christian religion, which teaches 
those who profess it to act. thus generously, must be infinitely superior to their 


ofthe Hin- own barbarous and cruel superstitions. If such was the impression produced by 


dos. 


our leniency in the hour of victory, how greatly must it have been deepened 
by the liberality displayed during the late famine, when, forgetting all their 
wrongs, and listening only to the ery of suffering humanity, the inhabitants of 
the United Kingdom were seen contributing their thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, in order to save millions of Hindoos from starvation. If the heart of 
that people be not incurably hardened, this noble return of good for evil must 
surely. have softened it, and now therefore is the time to win them over, and 
induce them to exchange their monstrous and cruel superstitions, for the pure 
faith, which, while it prepares man for his final destiny, tames his savage 
nature, and effectually civilizes him. The task of conversion from heathenism 
is indeed the most difficult and delicate in which human agents are permitted 
to co-operate, and if we may judge by the past, nowhere encounters such 
formidable obstacles as in India. Hindooism has bound its votaries as with 
adamantine fetters, and it would almost seem as if every attempt made to break 
them only rivets them more firmly. Men eminent for piety and talents, after 
wearing out their lives in missionary labours, are obliged to confess that their 


Duties of the converts are few and not always of a satisfactory description. However sanguine 


British, 
sopats 


therefore, we may be, and however confident that the task will be ultimately 


Tevaiges accomplished, a long period may be expected to elapse before any visible 


impression will be made on the great bulk of the Hindoo population. Mean- 
while the path of duty is plain, and no degree of difficulty can afford any valid 
excuse for not attempting to walk in it. A good cause must never be abandoned 
in despair; and though some may seek a pretext for indolence, by representing 
the conversion of the Hindoo as a work which the Almighty has reserved to 
himself, and will accomplish in his own time without human intervention; and 
others, disdaining even to use a cloak for their infidelity, may ridicule the very 
attempt as quixotic, or stigmatize it as intolerant—the Christian who is true to 
his vocation, and grateful for the many blessings which he derives from it, will 
be more stimulated than dispirited by the obstacles thrown in his way, and 
console himself with the assurance that his work of faith and labour of love, 
however limited the measure of success granted to it, will not be forgotten. 

To the attempts made to christianize India, it has been objected that the 
inevitable result of their success would be to destroy the British rule. The 
inhabitants made aware of their natural rights, and become capable of self- 
government, would throw off our yoke, and declare their independence, Un- 
poe. they would. But what then? Is it meant that for the MeL 

perpetuating our empire in the East, we must endeavour to Keep our 
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them to our level in respect of intelligence, religion, and general civilization? av. — 
The time has been when such. selfish and heartless policy would have been 


looked upon with favour, but a better spirit now prevails; and the determina- S24", o¢ 
India. 


tion, as announced in the queen’s proclamation, and cordially acquiesced in by 
all classes of society, is to do justice to India, and more than compensate her for 
all the wealth she has bestowed upon us, by furnishing her with the means of 
rising above her present degraded state, and attaining to the highest form of 
European civilization. Should the effect be to enable her to dispense with our 
tutelage, we shall have the satisfaction of feeling that we ourselves have been 
the willing instruments of her emancipation; while she, even in severing the poli- 
tical ties by which she is now bound to us, will not forget how much she shall 
then owe to us for the enlightened and generous policy which gradually pre- 
pared her for freedom. Should the day ever come that India, in consequence 
of the development of her resources by British capital, and the enlightenment 
of her people by British philanthropy, shall again take rank among the nations 
as an independent state, then it will not be too much to say, that the extinction 
of our Indian empire by such peaceful means sheds more lustre on the British 
name than all the other events recorded in its history. 
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28: the coverninent of, exnet the 





of Byeabat from Asott-ul-Dowiah, 802 
‘he government of, endeavour to inereays 
the ‘revenue of, bya house-tax, ik, 20; 
muting among the sepoyy of, 18F; Beale 
sepoye OF 188 epee Mae 
hing gee 
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jor general 
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BHAGEERUT ROW BURMESE 
Bhageerut Row, succeeds to the throne of | Bombay,— Buchanan, Captain, refuses an enormous 
‘Gwalior, iti. 473. iment 
yFormment of, attempts to negotiate, | bribe, and is rewarded by the Duanbay 


Bharmalii Row, Rajab of Cute, ii 7, 114 ‘convention af te i 
pars c fog FC a rad 
Bheem Sing’ Rana of Odeypoor, the contest She grerment ot 482; minder: | | ieverance of esograniy, 1. 
for, and fate of, his beautiful daughter, | standing between the government of, and Boskingham, Me. James Silk, editor and 
fof. that of 453, the government of, ‘Of the Caleuta Journal, shigysad 
Bheilolé Lody, aims at the throne of Delhi, | propose an alliance with Seiniia. 489: the | Of Ro ‘for using the fréedan of 
1,88; fonnts the Loy Afghan dynacty, | Government of sauaded with the emai | _ the pres il 13 
0; ‘opposed by Mahmood Shah Shurky, | Of the eampaish, 400; code of laws tclong- | Buckley, Conductor, defence 
‘ing of Joanpoor, ut; impolite partition | Ing to fit 2nd, collusion between the go | » of te'Delli wna i 


: 





Ep yeoeat SE ‘s 
pcre ian Gilesay Seis ede | ay. Ma oe abe ot 
agate’ a 





the goverament of, organize a column iL 1. 

the nabobs of, il. 41; terms offered to the | to suppress the sepoy mutiny in Central ge, Olive arrives at the fort 
nabobs of, 42; protest of Scindia against | _ India, 677. 4, $81; captired Uy Clive, £63; results 
howe allinons, 43; Betula claims Buo- | Banagaits, Napoleon, his letter to Tippoo | the cipture of, 53, 

‘a 













ee acheieensens ee | ear Se aT So, nan 
ie teats ate | sae GA oar ee ww eae | Es mn at 
aactiee ss | sone eamce Settee amen, 
‘Hol iit, 784; the Jat capital, 785; Lord | Boodhun, a Brahmin, curious religious dis Bi ae 
Sie eistiee toe | sas eet eee | aaa cee 
Grattan ees | See hee Neen 
a 


wil failure, 788; change of the | Boo}, the capital of Cuteh, ill. 27 
ttack on, 749; 'n third disas- | Boondes, the rajah of, i. 67; disturbances | ture, 67; lis love of pomp, zeal for tom: 
trous assault on, 700; a last desperate | — in, ‘Perapee, and fits of economy, 68; rebellion 
‘assault on; its failure, 791; the siege of, | Boora Gobatn, il. 193. ot ‘Khan against; hiscainpaign i 
‘converted into a blockade, 732; Ameer | Boothanpoor, & Plodaree outbreak in, fli, 02; his death, 71. 

Khan comes to the reliet of, 792: contin- | _ 177. Bulwant'Sing, Zemludar’ of Benares, il, 
ued blockade of, 795; peace made with the | Bosker Punt, invades Bengal with his Mah- | S51. 

rajah of, 796; disturbances in; the rajah | rattas, L Si; treacherous murder of, jalwant Sing, appointed Rajah of Bhurt- 
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of, supplanted hy his nephew, lil. 179; in- | _ All Verdy Kian, 27, poor as successor to his father, iii, 179; 
Serfertco of tae Betaists the atari et. | Bourbos, Lond Affairs expedition agaast tap hn phew, 15; stored by 
‘181; views of | Ll Sy = SS 346. wS a, ib. ot Uh on ig 
eremnorgonural renpecting the bese nan Captain Jcbastoue urge | Bulan Sing. alah of Ulva, as asi 
Sr iavartsfonce in the altace ot, 18d; re. |" Canaral Righinstows to Gatend the core, | Mis saves Eaten Shae in Ips teeny 
‘solution of the supreme council missariat fort at Cabool, iii. 403; are dis- ‘Bing, intimidated by the British, restores: 
ToT aah Ree apoeats bole ‘ito abla for | hen fhe ay et 
detente ob 1B aloe eel opears OF ious of he ares ie | al cats tae aeons, 1.708, 
‘the rajah ‘of, restored, 185; the fortitica- | Bradshaw, Major, iii 17. ‘Buadelcand, proceedings in, U. 767 j distur’: 
pedis or See ktarsteca ns | ste peor goed 
‘ "4 one 
Him Bah'a Ghootka eblet ML 9. ‘Arabs 1 al. ‘ae Dein lod ik eal 
af ‘shot by the oF moti ae Reahmandl Fg y Pog forve defeated at, by Lord 
, og Se 
conduct at tive impunity for crime . | Burk 1, FECT is Sir Edward Mitchel- 
BO Soi i ka ete 
ieee aroivtnarrot iced | Toael acear ante commen | ese! me caver ceee me 
‘i ' F * dist a 
Black Hole, tho, of Calcutta, the tiitiah | 6: change’ tn the discipline of: decline ot | Darki‘a, Famund description of the lovasta- 
Mea Mattes a BT Mecca: | thetndetnct of Beesteragenh Scterense | Dussstor seaman he Corsa aI, 
fens in Sek pail trae Bethmisieal cake Seargioal | gemma dt dae fr tae 
Black Town of Madras, i. 607. ‘equality of and present distinctions | 3 India, 510; speech ou the Nabob of Arcot's 
‘Blake, Mr., assistant of Major Alves at Jey- 9; the Kulinas or nobles, 10; pernici debts, 568 ; first step towands the impeach: 
r, murdered, ili, 226, ye ae renenies ‘the ees of, 11; a seating. oH  gnracner ‘of his 
Tt setae of peg Pang ed 
Bitty Capea, st Laskey Worship of, 43; sacrameuts of, 4." Burnes, the, toisunderstanding, with, tl 





pee a co, | manne te oe ence tna, | Palatal tametone tn Mae 
MN Mahomel as tue aia | Mi ietrwcuneeattay deca | ti fat of arti ie 


to escape from, 
spllan Puss te, desceibeds i 951: nuccem- 
ai oie eat Sad Bags 
pole ajo 0. 
‘Bombay, ares afd form of the presidency of, 
ia’ soquattion of, by the crown SR 
Salina tela eto of 34; Sir 
ah projet peor 
Peeceteariee 
iat in the harbour of 327; 
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‘eonrards Poooah, 484. 

‘Breen, Gasemal, commander of the second 

* eitision of ta aay of Hsndoostan 

‘Bruce, Major leads the eral at Gwalior, 
iL 
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“drea through Mysore, quoted, i 156; i 173. 
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BURMESE 


‘Geography, i, 1k; overtures of indepent- 
noe made to Pegui by the British, 165; new 
Wrchitah Canpiol, 16S, sperations of 
‘Major Salo and’ General Cotton against: 


105; stockades at Donabew, 165; failure of 
the attackoof the British on the stockades of 


Sogotiacons with 

tiations with, 0; ren 
ities with, 171; affair with, at Wati- 
fi ane eer of, fat 

iti, resopal of wogetiatoee with 
Hot raed 173; hoatities mith, esuract 
hot ratified ‘sin restate 
Prince of Sunset, 173; new tactics of the 


Prince of St his defe 7 
oo at Saneet, Bae Galen 21h See 


tions with, 5 Pence 





eae one 
Asia, 296; his mission ofthe 
gstensible object of his mission to Cabool, 





3 Infuaiclous Tyee 
or : his 
‘house attaeked, and himself and inmates 
miulrlered, $03, 
Burr, Coloudl at the battlo of Kinkee, ti 67 
Colonel, it. $4. 


Buseratgunge, fievelock’s victory over the 


fogs of, 392; 
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‘Cabool,— 
oe ee 
forces terete ia sara 





CAMPBELL 


Calentta — 
‘dated. by Clive, i. 587; complaints avainst 
(Clive for not securing from the nabob eom- 

on for private sufferers by the phan 
‘of; Clive’s defence, 560; general 
sion of wealth at, occasioned, 











The om oF te commenti stones 106; Sr 
Williana Menaghten, the envoy, Tesorte 
fhe principal rebel chief 0 spend of 
the fesereation, and dasster of tne Ret 
tish army, 400; infirmlties of General EX 
phinstons, 410; an attack on the enemy 
3 diticaltics and disarters, 411 
lon taken up She eneiay on 
Intgn the enemy, 412, seachution to bold 
the cantonments, 413: new attempt to 
, 413: Failure of the 
outel by the Afghans’ 487 all exterior 
exertions abwoidoned; resolu 











treated from, 430; the governor. 
¥irtual permission to Generals Pe 
Nott to advance on, 48; esponsibility of 

nt by 


ral 
fock an 
advancing on, thrown on Gene 

jovernor general, 440; triumphant 
of General Pollock’ on, 482; the 





San; Cui 
Maliras for the supply of vacancies in tho 
counel of, 638; metnbers of the eouncll of, 
Strive from England, 1 965; dissensions 
‘and discussions in the council of, 363; the 
council of, divided into twohostile factions, 
$38; diseensions in the counell of, on the 
land question, 411; collision between the 
councl of, and the government, €38¢ arbie 
krazy nroceadings of the counell of, 4355 


2. 
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55 
ae 
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sae 
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160; trail of the Portuguese at 
lilly of the tamorin of, 10 De Gi 
Hits retaliation, 162; the fleet of 
Hin of, attacks De Gama, 105; 
Hives at atl has a intervicw 
‘amor of 104; initual distrust 
Sains tno Portughees ae afb: tho ort 

rughese nt, 166; the Portus 

factory toned at 15; homanded 

{iy Cabrat 166: Cabral ts pursued by the 
feet of the samorin of, 167 

Calfenslar, Captain, his cowardice and death 
‘at Mastlipatata, i. O18, 

CCalliaud, hip bravery inthe action near the 

Rock, 401; saves Peichinopo 
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255 





5 inted commander of the army: 
666; frastrates Shah Alums 
pao 3 marches to give Shah Alum 
= 68; his mission to Hyderabad, ii, 
‘the Ji. 768; out- 
tee ape yt MeN re out 
CURA 
Camas, Major, now Color 
wah, iL prises: ¥ 
camel forined by Sir Chacies Napier 


ee ¢, against the tribes of Cutoh 
Camp, a 


fmdoo, described. ii. 112. 





‘watt. 148; his operations in the vicinity 
of Rangoon, 148; carries the stockudes 
near Rangoon, 160; a new plan of 


tions against the Burmese suggested by, 
tp; rarther operations ot, 16f captures 
te toe a, ‘capture 
Prome, 169; proposes negotiations the 
Barca i equi enti 
‘Wrampyees And defeats therm, 172 detente 
the Hie of Sunset, und eoncluden the 
war, 

Campbell, Brigadier, at Ramm r fii, B20; 
‘his travery at Chillianwalla, 624; at Luck- 
now, off. 

‘Camy ‘Sir Colin (Lord. arrives in 


‘as commander 
himself at the head of an, 
forthe relief of Lucknow, 657 ; Iea 

‘Cawnpoor for Lucknow— 


i 
if 
Ba 





CAMPBELL 
‘Campbell, Sir Colin, — 
HE; operations agai, Lucknow, 
: sarnpmign agate ts robs 
{in Holutound O70; now Lond Clyde hee 


tajah of Amo- 
diasrasr rig me ariint an 
Sis er tee marae 
fast dene mabe 
eros artr So iu 


patel TO 
campbell Gelonel Donald, his operations 
‘Hyder Alte 2; at Mangalore, 
i Cuttack, 7377 at Dell, 620, 825 
Gana tho, consuneted Bese es 
; ties 
Cana 


‘ab, i, $00; occupation of, ly the British 
Gxpedition’ to Afghanistan’ $04; Shah 
gatas te tea of Sarees ee 
inst the lives of Europe a 

Of aairsat, afer the Cabool disaster, 33: 
defeat of the Afghans at, 438 General 
Tebardod ty) Goutal Sen ah Bese 

al meral Nott. and Atajor 
‘Rawlinson, 499; pro for the de: 
tence of, by General Nott, 439; am Afghan 
autempt to take t by stratageanfrostrato, 


Candoisb, operations of the Britiah in, ti. 98, 
‘Caniambsddy, Major Dixon's description of 
fhe ground around the Heitish camp al, 


Canning, Lord, Goyernor- ft India, 
ahs Montane ter aiding of "ths 
‘mitineér sopoys at Barrackpoor, S84; bis 


3G) detour ica tea 
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Cavendish, Sir Thomas, his voyage to the 
Straite ot Magalhaens, and the Pacific, 1. 


200; 


(Cawnpoor, the position of Sir Henry Wheel- 
ef ab Ui. $86" mutiny is 





, 863; CU 
inst, and captures, S64. 


his letter to Lord Hindsom, 20 





‘at, 583; attack on 
tion, ms 
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Chandra, Kanta, 1. 133, 

Chandu Lal, minister of the Nizam, il. 623; 
Mi, 28: his influence in the Nizam‘s court, 
42i; his dealings with William Palmer & 


Go, 122. 
Chanira Bam Sak, Rajah, iii. 19, 22. 
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Bridge, the, Havelock’s conflict 
reuters sh i fa 





ommnisslomer at 
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Cheepras, will, 25, 
ny 
‘cent, il. $70; his death, $70, 


Chute, Colonel, at Murda, ti, £77. 
Insurreetl 


Chuttar causes an 


sion of, 1. G3; stato of affa 
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CLIVE 
Clive, 
pabob, J i advances antenntares 
‘Chander: 885; the title of 


agore, 
Sang bestows on bio ty the nabob, 567, 
huis participation in the conspiracy against 
the nabob, 563; his dissimulation towanls 
the nabob, 570; sets out to perform his 
part of the conspiracy, 574; his statement 
a oan eel ae from Chander- 
‘pagers, O75; bokis # counell of war, 56; 
‘his mareh fo Plassey 517 ; his victory at 
Fiuasoy, $78; salutes Mocr Jafticr as Nabob 
seats Meer Jaifier on the 
neat the Gooaption prackians by 
Hiim'cn’ Omichund, ated Its melancholy 
effect 6397 bis fate attempt to Tasty 
his deception, 585; his disputes about the 
polls SOL; inalsta on Meer Safer paying 
money, O45: his interference on 
Dobalt Of Hoasarain, 649¢’obtaine from 
‘Meer Jattier for the Company a monopaly 
of all the saltpetre made within his do- 
Zuinfons, 690; his opinion of Moar Jaffer, 
651; he returns to Moorshedabad, 651 
toniplaint to the pad of the conduct of 
‘is son Meeran, 651; he is net, included 
in the new couticil of Bengal, 652; he i 
Anvited by the couneil to become president 
His retusat but aubsequent aecepeance of 
Pie oll, 65; bia Inter to Moor Jadter 
dninerithcr to ban, 638; his Fey 
shazada, 657; hastens to Patna, which is 
Resleged by the shazada, and relieves it, 
657; ‘his jaghire, 658; objections to his 
the Dutch 





Tatter 
the Company, 0017 his vist ¢0 Allahabad, 
‘and announcement to Shah Alum, 622; 
irksome dutles assigned to him, 6%; be 


lies to the Madras 
iupply of vacancies in 


for the 


‘ound of Cal 
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| Cloxe, Colonel, his visit to Jeswunt Row 
‘Hoikar in his camp. ii, 745; forms the 


forms a coali- 
Hon agains, bt is defeated and banobled, 
1a under British management, 


Sime eens 

sis ‘wounded, Hi. 
Colne, reseatiy throwing light 
2 aan history, 33; of Sultans Male 


2 
hig garantie arma 
Columbus, Christopher, his Loe nage eO- 
‘craphical views and discoveries. 1 
Ea acannon 
colri srernor of Aaa: 


“Mr, lieutenant 
deceived ty native duplicity, i. ox ose hs 
Lord Can- 


Proclamation dian 

Bing. ia: his dente 608 
Coates Lond. See Cotton, Brigadier- 
Commissariat, the Hindoo, described, {.112, 


at Chazi- 








Company. the. See Boat India Company, © 


Tretia of 


mariner’s, influence of 





his uncle Bie Willan Mac 
it, 407, 412° 
ie, the Genoese and Venetians 





thelr unfavourable 
tion to improve tt, ih. 201 
Sir Thomas, called before parliament 


ition; new regula 
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CORNWALLIS 


Coote, Captain Eyre,— 
i, 637; Pondicherry surrenders to him, 639; 
dispute between him and the Madras pre- 
Senge a ane 
ey ee 
BREE 20 Scent to propase miltinsy se- 
Pr Se earn reo eee 
a es 
ara 
Ss 
ss ra ie 
ly ince 
ae soon ate ae 
een eran eae 
farce ee ate, 
poppin he 
4; crosteabes ad elie sol 0S Pa 
to cut off a detachment from Bengal, 483. 
hac i! 
res 
balerera i ee 
eae 
coat Deccan eee 
Ape ip Pe 
aE ripe le 
atria i 
Brae sh rottanoe ss ee 
offers the French battle, whch they decline, 
‘803; successful Saree ane es at 


his cae sti om th 
cn hima hy 

















‘Macpherson, i 501 ‘Governor-gene- 
al of Tne, £68: his appointment wee 
ally approved, 570; first finportant acts of 


his administration’; cancels Macpheran’s 
treaty with the Mahrattas, 670; his view 
of ‘ie nancial dificulties of the, Com, 










1poo's horsemen, 597; takes 
Darmues Pippo, G8); revolves to acvanos 


{mn Seringapatann, 60 
fal capuyement with Hiphoo, 6 asa 
ao 


the battle of Carigat, 602; is cony 
ivod by the Mahratiag, 3; 





‘want of provisions to retreat, 
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Siebee 
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istry, 

‘oe oc 
Timm, @535 bs ‘as to the constitu- 
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oo pocen Snare 


CORNWALLIS 


Cornwallis, Adair 69. 
‘navigators, 1-197. =i . 


Cortland, General Van, ii. 509, 

Cossigny, ME, assats ‘Fippoo at Mangalore, 

Cossimbazar, attacked and pillaged by Sara 
jah Dowlab, 1. 535. 

‘Cossinant Baboo, the case of, against the 
Rajah of Cosaijurah, i 435; his action 
‘agalost the court of Calcutia. aud the 


plained, 437, 
Cotton, inducements and obstacles to the 
cultivation of; extent of the cultivation 
of fa, Tata, 158; the manufacture of, 








in India, 16 
Cotton, Brigadier-general (George Sta- 
leton Cotton, Viscount Combermere), 


8 operations in Burma, ill, 165, 172; 
amoyes against Bnurspoor, ani captures 

(Cotton Major-general Sir Willoagh, went 
‘on the Afghan expedition, i. 1; halts 
AE Dai 62; he Heng army placed 
{under his cominaud, 354 appotnts Geno- 
al Nott to tranquillize the Ghiljie coun 
‘ry, 350: approves of the conduct af 
‘eral Nott towards the officials of Shah 
Simian, 373 resigns his command in Af- 
shanistan, and returns to Todi, 382. 
the ast tdi. Company agaist 200, 
‘of ti Kast, td npg agaist, 29 
its decting, 273; ite, union with the’ Fast 

ce Bhs wy oa 
welong, on for 
‘the siege of 1 482; how the French frst 
tealnot postession’ of, 484; Clive's dil- 

alties before, and capture of, 484. 

Coverypate affatr of 49, 3 

Cox's Residence in the Burman Empire, re 


torr, 108, 

‘Ceudiek, Siz Joh, his code of regulations 
‘Occasions the Vellore mutiny, 1 B13; ‘his 
‘erall, 897; the retrenchments “malo by 
‘iim Gecasfon the Maviras tawtiny, 33. 


fe erred 
oj pe eg 
ote 
ciples of religious belief, Li. 
ere 
views of hell, 61; moral system, 6: 
Criminal law among the Hindoos, ii. 103. 
Cromwell, Oliver, his decision respecting the 
india Company, i. 273; hisdeath. 250. 
Crow, Sub-conductor, his brave conduct in 
defence of the Delhi magazine, til. 563. 
oe en 


in, 





























mand, $i. 
Curston, Briguior, kilo at Ramnugzur, 


Z. 
‘Currie, Sir Frederick, resident at Lahore, 
cae oe Roce Tee es 
teh, the fate of atu in, in 1818 ti 
aioe 
rere 

Ee ‘of, 114; @ dreadful earth- 





LT Insurrection 
Ciba, on the Ganges, tien by Coot, & 


Cayera, the Hindoo god of wealth, fi, 38. 


ae). 


‘DiAché, Count, his arcral in Tn, £536; 
‘naval ment 

Tan to Fort 

3H; lands is troonsto besiege Eure 
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pe withdrawal of if, 435; his ease ex- | 





INDEX. 


Dagcltze and Dacoits, the mppronion of, 

Daa Khasjoe Walla an, fntrguer in the 
‘court of Calon il, ti9s metitates the 
io Es tries 416; wmale pe 
a : enone 
i iss opponents 470: the delivery up of 
Ma peste demanded ty’ the goversor: 
peneral 47 

Dime, Sir Wiloaghy Cotto’ haat on 

apeattcn te a omens 

Dahir, Hajat of Seinde, defers Is Kiog- 

Mi Aen te Arley 0 Ms ea, 
ular revenge taken By one 

fanghters oo” Canin Sabomeds ber 
fee's conqueror, tt 

Dalhouses Loni, msde Governor general ot 
dia fi, 6 his prociamati reap 
fg the namexation Sf Oude cnasnter of 
is afimiuistration. St 

Dalla Seiki 17. 

Dalton, Capisiny Ms glance saves Tvich- 

Daly Captain H commanterct the wales, 

Captain HL, comnaanrof ths 

vice Dein? a pulsatey ters At 


ES 
Dalz, General. attempta to bring the Ben- 
al wutincers i a nenae of duty i 190, 
Bara son ef Rat Jehan, coatesta tho «u0- 

Bara sn 
fcesion,¢0 is father, 280 ie avers 
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ve, 


conda. 47. 

David, Fort St, £351; the Fronch expedi- 
tion against ; their repulse, 420 ; elation of 
Si terete te iene a ce 
Sis Lisboa anak 
Sete 

‘Davis, Captain, takes Carangoly, i. 436. 

Piva cjeurty Gat i 

Davos ts as pars gh ake 
Tera sh 8 

Day, Bir John, his opinion in the case ot 
iat ae, 





| Dp Caste rlieves Din, 1192; his ostenta- 


‘tious celebration of the victory ; character 
te ee 
spy at Trichinopoly, is detected, 1 439 
ee unk lb 

‘of, by Ala-u-din, 


supremacy In, 137; 

















‘cends the throneof, 99: Ala-ualin reanoves 


Hib reidence from, to Hdaosn, 8) ele 

100; moat the Ei an 

Ey acim 
pee 

succeeds hint 

Soi alee 

of, 116; Hoomayoon again 
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troops, £6. aril of the Alecrut Toute 
‘neers in, 567 ; the atrocities of the Meerut 
Intipeers in, £67. the ‘ative troop in, 
Join the mutiny, 068; attempt of the mu- 
Eneere to get penacselon of the maga 
of, 243; heroielefence of the mugucino 
Of, by nine British soldiers, 009; courago 
taney te Minh lai iy ew 
"up the magazine of, 
‘organized th, 
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DELHI 
Delhi, — 
flight of the king, ii. 624; the king ca 
‘and brought back; execution of his sons, 
625; death of General Nicholson, 625 > 


Lori Canning on the capture of Delbi, 


Dennie, Lieutenanteslomel, at the storm- 
ing of Ghamecr it 309; “ae briguiice 
‘tlerly defeats the sieuy of Dost Mahe: 
meg, none ‘Bamian, Si, relics that 
nly ove foam hall escape ‘eo tell of the 
Alatghter of the Cabool arty, ia: ofeats 
Tignes S17 hie sath ae toacucsens 

his death, Ian engagement 
wide Afghan at Sealab 8 

Dennis, Major general ti. 482. 

Dood attacked. and taken by the Ens- 
inh 8% attack on, by tbe Gtoorss 


reptilsed, 
3 in cae pin toy hs 
Derby ministry, the, introduce a new bill 

for tho better government of India, fit 


‘Dosertion of a British officer, il 952. 

Deva Kerlahan Rov the Boviadae minister, 

Devlootta, the slege of, f 438; the captureof, 

Devotion, Hindoo, i, 63; itsexclusivencss 4; 
ter, 03 deep but yavverted ting es 

685 ceo srverted focling in, 
Dowath Amajeo, i. 09 re 
Dhar, captured from the mutineer sepoys, 


Dherna, 9 curious custom among the Hin- 
don i 207 9 remartabe iatanes of, 


“Al, 235. 
loo Punt Gokla, attacks Dhoondia 
‘HU; purses him wit his Mahan but 
Dhoondia Wau, usorigis story, ravages 
gh iro sa 
‘ara dateat by" Colonel “Dalryzigie a 
Colonel Stevedson, i 719; parma by the 
Matai whoo I. deddats 38° 
fied andailiilated by Cobnal Weledey, 


38 
‘Dhiuloop Sing, tt, 487, 623. 

Broa Rings < 
‘Dick, Colonel, hfs braveryamong the Ghoor- 


Pes 
bbc etter 


eae te 
Binab the yolsee Palas of Ca ne 


ieee ee, 











Diodorus 


ia 

Dirom, Major, his Narative of the Campatim 
in Ln, ter, i. 03, OOS. 

Disrat's bill for the better government of 


Toda, iii. 688. 

‘Diu, a Portuguese expedition sent against; its 
failure, i 188; the: mnguese besieged in, 
Soopers 

cme 
eerie nao 
ean 

Spereeaed, ‘it 256; regulated by partiament, 


i 








INDEX. 


Dest Mahomed, — 
ing the proposed alliance between Persia 
and the Afghans, ii 300; second interview 
with Licutenant Burnes. 303; letter of, to 
the Czar of Russia 904; Lord Auckland's 





*, 
4313; new proposals of, to the British, S14 
fruitless negotiations with, 314; his letter 
'315:" his state- 

ouster 


Macnaghten, 390; bis 


Weatment ty Sir William. Macnaghten, 
381; is sent prisoner into British India, 381 
Douglas, Captain, among the first murdered 


by the motinear sepoys at Delhi, il. S67. 
Donglas, Brigadier, at Lucknow, iit 674. 
Downeainybeloiging to Harn Bux, cap- 
Doveton, Colonel, fil. 62; intimidates the 
Rajah of Nagpoor, 73; routs the pelshwa’s 


srnor of Lahore, re- 
‘volts against 1 ‘of Delhi, £ 104, 
DOnley's Antiquities of Daces, quoted, § 
Ar, note. 

iS 


Spaniards, 1308; his aateolabe, 
om pleat 


eomener 


= 
ted 1 


Dailling imachino, the, of the Hindoos, 
Dubba, Sir Charles Napler’s victory at, i 


‘Dubhiog, the fort of, H, 486. oye 
bol,” rourdered "on coming ont, of 
cherry, 1 G41; his Manners 





omy, af the Mahrattas, 
2, 444,663; ii. 85, 921 


‘quoted, 1.5 

Duke of York, Lord Cornwallis’ letter to, on 
the financial difficulties of the Kast India 
Company, H. 5 

Dumdum, 









EAS? INDIA CO. 
‘Durjan Sal, supplanti hisnephew, the Rajah 
‘of Bhurtpoon, i 173; put down by the 
‘British and made prisoner, 181, 
Ponta [28s propre ot tha Base 
Todia trade of, 220; "their Jealousy of 
English tradewlth the Spice Tsiande 25! 
thelr opposition tothe English Bast Indi 
Company, 258; 
‘with the ast 


their formal it 








dish on their settlements; ita success, 
sortie Hinwooe i ies 
Dyaraun of Hatras, il. 33° 


EB 


Farthauake, a dreadful, at Cuteh, il, 115 
‘emnndoun st Seas 
4. 101; dant 


Jas the, overland journey 
gah voyage dreely 3 30; amsolato 
isk merchant adventurem for 8 
Voyage to; thetrpetition tothe qucea 24, 
IS 
Bat Gal ‘his military operations in 
wast Tole Company, of 
See eee 
steno 2 momo  i 
Juerchants to the privy council 3351 Falke 
evils report on the ‘netooral, 22 
for a wovage to the Eas, 


G 
ret 

spirited conduct of the directors in ‘rela: 
tlon to government, 229; qualification 
for employment under the directors, 














arrangements for the frst v 220; 
meeting of the adventurers and payment 
‘of subscriptions, 230; appointment of 
coflers to the expedition, 231; charter 
granted to the Company; its’ form 

‘objects, 231 ; the charter of, ibes 

mode of management, 282; the charter of, 


indicates the ‘qualification for member 
‘ship, 233; the charter of, 
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EAST INDIA C0. ELLENROROUGHE 

East India Company, — j Rast India Company, — ast Tada Company, — 
TH formal ranignent with eDutch, | final extinction 1 985, ndacements to the eee ofl erase dastr 
33); new quarrel wits the Dutch, 2a: | of as fo Buttpeun redenta education, 


Eilon St cel elias a tate 
fief a ge SP 
of Gapzeat Gea 
tious Pak 
Halts anna atc 
Scie ates aaa 
2 aa | 
imac e Vaart 
3 eres ee 
ited by the crown to rival yy 
eRe gay Rta 
eaeaeeanterent cans 
ist a seeenel ae 
attempt to form a new joint-stock, 
SES Ge Serta ets 


Fatronsge, &o., 5; their pacitic 
tercourse with Nepaul, 9; the policy of 














‘on credit of all the Company's pepper by affairs of Tanjore, 435; i, woaching ex; 

Ricca cvsers | ieee metas | Seno greaerua be 
pet Se | merece, ra arta 
Donal to to with Court Segreement catered isto with the Prench | us to hove for tho future, the directors 


‘dao. a 
Maton carried into effect, 272; petition | company, 908; ambiguities and other de- | of, are to guvera India’ 281; 
a ins the Du iSsagemoety te. goverment at 28; 
Competation awaried to the Com: resntutionn wlopted by parliament 0 to: 
hy In feat of tn lia gover oy 2881 Ll embeniying tho resol: 
‘ment with the Dutch, 276; privileges ob- Delhi to complain ‘adopted by the House of Commons 
famnod in Bengal, 274; arrangements ia | 519; tiplicated in the consracy respecting, 352 of tho ill 39, 
favour of the Company, 277; a new Jotut- | SurajahDowlah, 869; their frith | Gisweotient resokutions of the” Court of 
Mook comyany forts, £19 anw arrange: | Mecr Jur Ord; advastagesgnined bythe | Dicclor of 208; the bl 
ments abroady 28); eifects of Forolation fa Bengal sats 


Prrental opasiament again the Duta 












ities on the of the Com- | tween the ‘and French com} 338; 
pang. 3: caw charter granted ty | _aftertne ‘Bengal SSo;gunrrel | xe aid patient Of a no: 
Uharles 1, 811; leading provisions of the | with Mecr Goaaim: Dreisoaions | tous mapacting the power of the Bott of 


TH tonnetrous 

now chartcr, Jadieial ‘illtary, and fe: | Of the Company's servants, 673¢-mutinons | Control, 250; ecctions rogarting Ube Ii\- 

Hivcive, SUT; Conduct of thei” aguut in Sisto te Ronapanye any, 28 wml | La por thn dtectors lo repos to 

‘Hong's afectod by the Desedings | cout of the Cantanr german es; | sdnlatratgn, 3; meting Foner 
sorerament repecking Bombay. 315; ; 

‘are not yet alive to the im of 

fitel by 

{nto Sta $16; alarmed tye Duta war | weaty with Suraj Dewlah, 628; tho ‘dilemina oecasionod, by the bil, 

dnd a Freuch Bast Inia Gomapany, 31; | dinestory abolia dud 36; 

tronblerennsed by Sir Etward Winter, 318: | carries the orders of the ‘rectors as to | servant of, to be govern 4 

‘gonventlon with the Portuguese respecting | double batta into effect, 029; thelr Madras hange in the constfeution of 61: petit 

Bombay, 319; are involved in a lawsuit ii 210; the "Northern Ctrears of opariiamnentagainst Lon 

‘on @ constitutional question, 320; tea ited to the Company, 213; treaty with | bill for 

Doeinsto form an investivont of 322; Bom: | Nisam Ait 316 TT Baring’s motion, 088: by an nck 

Day grantel to them by government, 332; | Al, 243; viowsof the directors asto Hover | embodied in a till for the veiter govern 

roth tne Dutch “at alance with | AIL 35; grant of Mynre tothe Company 

Fanon, 3; rats wit Sevan the Mate | ty Nia Al, 2; fren pe of the 

Tatta chioftain, 3967 principle of seniority | lrcctorn ol; new aoyuittion of territory 

‘established in the Company's service, $90; | deprecated, 982; danger apprehended by 

fadutiiogs serene mada, 390! | He dirctry from the aration. 297 
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the Scotch, 1. 368. 


Sk tads | nuns of the Company’ diva GE 3s 
there, | the claim of ar share i * the 


cy 





Ahr 
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Ellenborot 


22 
ELLENBOROUGH., 


ie 
‘sncoeeds: Anckland as governor- 
Sepia 
‘to his retrograde policy, 446; virtually coun- 
Seren ecw ets 
Seaietraeies erie 
iene Waa tenet 
aoe = 
Bomnpauth, 420; hts proclamation respect: 
Eels metre ooh 
Saguiay pate eee 
ng the” gates of Bompauth, $895" his 
HS eta yet 
Pua teae ea ete 
ienedean Ae ta 
igh ey 














Seindia, 477; his ulterior views 
Seindia, 78! negotiations for ax ia 
ith the Maharajah of Gwalior, $795 the 
terms he dictates to Gwalior, 482; 
hls recall, 485; character of Wis adminis: 
tration, dat; ‘yecomen president of the 
Board ot Control. 68%) his despatch to 
Lord. Canning, 690; his despatch «con. 
downing Lond Caniugs ‘procamation, 
G01; indfgnation of Lord Canning and his 
friends at the despateh of, 085; compelled 
o rou his lace in the nary, 
loaf. h/death when sent a emaaasy 
Hillis, Mr,, his rashuess in precipitating a 
rupture with Moor Coss | 075; 19 mare 
dered along with others at Patna 'by Moro 
Gonaim, 


Ellora, the rock temples of, 1. 17. 

Elphinstone, the Honourable Mountstaart, 
gent by Lonl Minto on an embasay t0 
Cabool, if 883; becomes the resident at 
Poonah, ii, 33; protests agai 


and 

at Cabool, 395; conjures up difficultics, 

his miserable indecision, 401; employment 

‘of inadequate moana’ to ‘suppress the 

insurrection, 402; his mismanagement dur- 
‘the insurrecti 


INDEX. 


| Eneland, and India, compared as to the 
‘average fall of rain, 1,8: the fir Earo- 
Pean state that entered into competition 
‘With the Portuguese in their trade with the 
East, 215; indignation im, at the atrocious 
conduct of the at Ambon, 
33: war between, and Pranon, 31,40 i 
English, maritime enterprise, i 195; expe 
tion to the Bast, 12; second expedition to 


farera the Bast, 24. 
‘Ryo, urrenicrod to Hier All by Captain 
ng of Bactris, 1. 34, note. 


porn i aT 
Eran Colonels quelle an" aurrection in 


‘Mysore, i. 200. 
Bos ‘Colonel, pursugs Bene Madhoo, 


| HE seo nen tet 


| to the Fast, Portuguese, {185 
ie a1, Bn 2-218; Dutch, 218 


, Major Vincent, relieves ‘the besioged 
‘Arrah, 





FE 


Factories of the Bast India Company, 1 


| analy tite ‘the Hiniloos, if. 199. 
Fine sneae 


ii 
Fawevts, Colonel 

| Biot Charra 1 604 

Fomaie scx, degradation of tho, fo India 








FRENCH 
India Company, 1, 382; his aid again asked 
iy the Compan, 99, 
Firman, a Turesh, obtained in favour of 
the East India Company, 201 
Fishbourne, ” Commander, inious 
omen by the governor of on, 


Fitzgerald, Captain, is bravery -in the 
‘Pitgeral, Lieutonuty, fas i his atderpt 
jeutenan 

Five Rocky the aff of th, 1 00 

Fletcher, Sir Robert, dismissod the service 
for mutiny, i. 701; restoration of, to 
he Company's service, i. Jol; dissension 
between hint and the counell of Madras, 


350. 
Flint, Lieutenant, his gallant exploit ab 
"Wandiwaahy ic 436; his efence of Wand 


wash, 487, 
Florentines, the, in relation to the Indian 
‘trade, 1 148, 








ingapatan, 688, 
ood ad eon ofthe Hi ii 108, 
Wuchiger’s Eee wach der alten Geographic, 
Parle, Goloiel, sut with an expedition to 
eooperate with Auunderwuz in the 
Northen’ Chrcars, 012; defeats’ the 
French under Confians, i; feats the 
‘om the plain of Bedarra, 652, 
Fonts, Major, at the battle of Kirkee, i. 


ca 
eet policy of the Hindoo government, 
For , Lieuter of the nine it 

Wietemiers of ihe et aga i 












fights a duel with Mr. Hasting Hi 
er as seme Set 
Soares ae 

Sas aoe ee 











The Reeth Company and Yhekes com. 

‘pared, 1425; defeat Anwar-din, Nabobot 

‘Arcot, 4S; the Briilah take opposite ses 

‘to, in'native ‘quarrels, 445; successes of, 

‘Against Nasir Jong. 447; Muzzufter Sang 
Proclaimed soubabdar by, 481; lnsalling 
Conduct of their governor Duplelx, 400 
Shimalsh etween a yeinforaeent wader 
live and a ‘party’ of, sent, to intercept 

them, 460; defeated by Clive at Arcot, 
4il; Clive’s Victory over, ak Armee, 423 
aifair with, We Coverypauky 4057 further 
of Clive with, 474; allair 

miaveraim, 475:" reverses of, 
477" surrender of their force at. Ser: 
ingham, 473; influence of, with Salabat 
dung, 481; Major Kinuelr defeated by, 

















$22; 8 company of Sri mercenaries cp 
Tuono Baoan, 188s etl fr Ca 





laput and Covelong, which are captured, 
is3; strongly reinforced at Seringham, 
437; o brilliant affair with, 47; strata” 
guts of out-tratagemed at riley. 
battle of the Golden Rock with, 










Datile of the Sugarloaf Rock with, 49] 
‘assault’ made 


iy, on, Teichinopaly 





of, 3 
Madras, 603; subordinate operations of, 
* tions for ‘the  nlege of 
a0 alo of shee ates 

ta sO: dofoatet by Colonel 


3 


i 
i 


it 


ie 








$22; his victorious carcer arrested, £23; or 
dlered by th Madray government to Gra. 
cute all his conquests; Swartz's surprise, 


S38 
Furruckat/, the arbitrary treatment of the 
pabob of il 722s procipitately evacuated 


Fusieh Jung, the puppet king of Caboo it 


Futich Khan, il, 255; his treacherous at- 
tack on Herat, 286; tbe horrid barkariticn 
inflicted on, by Prince Kamran. 257, 

Futteh Mahomed of Cute il. 2. 

Fulteh Mahomed ‘chan Ghores il. 81. 

Futteh Sing. it 403,454; Ui 38; his rela- 
tions with Runjest Sing, 27. 

telipoor, founded by Akber, I 183; Hare- 
Wire victory over the reba spoys ai, 











Galtakell, Major, i. 619, 
‘Ral Misr, 22 

Gals wo Grab 5.510 

Ganesa, 41. 36; the living incarnation of, 37. 
Ganges, the. the basin a, 4 

Gait mur, the capture of, by tho British, 

1 7. 
Genoese, ascendency of, at Constantinonie, 


Tass disasters of} 
Geogaaty , of Inia ahi, 4; 
ono nla, phgscal, 

Gercl stronghold of the Angria pirates: 
cement “and capaeel Talc 
gba, the, a 





wastah a Gan means aees 
sansa gan eee 
Pept Rm aor 
twit resaut Cone beatae 
pe A 
SE 
Deiat ee eee ae 
Pies eve res s 
Screg Spal alates rath 
Gio, Beka of Gilassnes's treachery ¥o the 
. sinstone'sonders 
ass 


of, 
"how 


‘acrival of 
fon tear the wala of 





capture of, 300; humane comdust of 
isi commer of Doe 


captors 
Se iat capa ce Sd 


the 

Nove 

Gibbs, Colonel, sent to Serin 

calitert Majoryenera,p 
rt Majorgenenl, 

| "Afghan oasis of 

| faite nae 


| let Ee eee ar 
a Ver iron are 


tomup- 


mrsues the routed 
‘Sikhs frou Chil- 














ae een or am the 
fot, 4: canara 4a; arash 
tured by the Engl, 3.” = 
Gi i sent fn coramand of an 

mat Von, 
Gindwin's A.yeen Aldery, cltod, 1 1, note, 
Ie Mens o/ Warf ting ail, 
Goa, 4.182; taken 

irae aap on, 








724 INDEX. 
GOLDNEY 





Goldney, Colonel, mantered by the muti- | Crock notions respecting Tadian geography, | Harris, General, ii, 683; paign 
eens aa Fymbad UE boo 2 ee | OSE | Seuss Tango ae 
Gopi, the aja ot tented by Sir Hope | Greek writers, their statoments respecting rity. lb teoives a commutation 
Grant, 701, Todi, 30. from’ poo; his reply, 638: reoelvat 





Gonsis tbe, i 107; Ape Sahtb among, 107; | Greenwag, Mra, ab Cewupooe, i, 596. another commiunication from Tippoo; his 
‘campaign of the ‘British among, 1 Greville, Pulke,'his repore upon the memo- | Feply, 700; receives w thind communica 
Goodwin ‘Sans, the, loss of a Venetian ar- | rial to the privy council respecting a voy- | _ tion from Tippoo his reply, 700. 
‘goay on, 1.210. age to the Hast, i227. Harrow and roller, the, of Hindoo husban- 
Goor, the’ rains of, 1,133, not Grey, Sir Jobn, il, 493, dry, fi 153. 
if Buksh, son of Malia Sing, Griffen, Admiral, 1 423. Hartiey, Captain, his brave conduct in the 
‘child, 273: his widow, 274. i Tetreat from Poonah, i 450; his reward, 
Goorumconia, siege of {S17 aes Capi Aningion in Mak 
sand expels the enemy trom 
Concan, 461; his bravery in the battle of 
Doogaur, 463; attacks and defeats Tippo0, 












Gonton, Captain, 105. 
Garton, Of the removal of the women and children | Hastee Dal Chautra 1. 20. 
heer, fil, ‘and the wounded from the residency of | Hastings, the marquis of takes the eld to 
Goa, he iT 768. Ecko oo in te bin | RUBE tho predatory iowa, i 84m, 
mers Persian translation | Guicowar, terference Doses a new! treaty ‘on Scindia, G4! 
borsard ‘behalf i 3; relations between, and the : 
Gotama, Way, 35; state of ‘this court, 
Gough, j negotiations of his minister with Ube 
Tatas Delstiwa, 37; murder of his minister, 33; 
431; his Rew eat of the British with, 116; 
roo, 459; refuses to ‘his Afghans, 219. 
‘Modltan, 509; takes the Held Guides the, arrival of, at Delhi from the 
Sith wal, 595; Punjab, iL GO; their surprisingly rapid 
Banks march, and gallantry before Delhi, 602. 
Chena’ Gujerat, reduction of, by Alacu-din's com- 
gat, 5 ‘maui i 78; revolt of, against Akber, 131; 
fllan walia, 522; new troubles in, 153: subjugation of, by 
Guyer ae Biajoo. Hao, 32; of General 
Gough, Sie T Goddant in, ‘i, 496; General Wellesley 
by the Sikhs tt 453, ‘in, 705; state of affairs in, 


Government of the Hindoos, monarchieal, | 116; expedition ‘the pirates of, 117} 

64; ‘no constitutional check on, 8; | __vietory ever the Siths tn, 2b 
moral straints on theking, 8; the king's | Gubkury. the, 14 and note; ra 
councillors and other ehiet functionaries, | \ Sbabab; they embrace a 
83° the ‘Kia's residonce, 87; the kings | Gun, an enormous, at AToom 1. 400; tbo 












dally life, 87; division of the kingdom. ‘great, of i784, 
tivfand iiliarydisciets 8: atone | Otten oe Hinge ‘yeronideation ot tbe 
Peoria: yal ralnes SI; tse | Gunga Seuires ill 86. Epprovesof the appointment of Numcoraar 
Gunnah Punt Boeray, fl 403. to the office af dewan, 310; his account of 
Sea ae me AT, | Be ae ea ee ier oa 
Guns, the pulahument of towing from, in- ‘brought against the two dewans, 
‘stances of. 1, 407, 672, HS Sis compact with the Nabok of Oude: 
Guntoor, the Company's claims to, enforced, | ite 
{or ‘of power 
Gurrukotta, the fort of, ih. 680, fils defence 


Gwalior, iy Ww. dissetions.w 
Peace eat | eee ee 
vance of the British 478; rigor- in Oude recalled, 365; 


‘ous terms dictated to. 482; the 
‘riven out of, by Sir Hugh Rose, 604. 





or; 3 
Juilitary tactics and Iaws of war, 103; mo- crane ty 
ern changes in Hindoo government. 1097 i cadre of the majority of the counell 
changes inlaw, 110; changesin the mode ot - against him, and his remarks on it, 370; 
carrying CSlonet Monson closeted with His accuse 
EIT amn, 212 come Nunooma, ‘ad ‘appearance before, the 
of pa counell against him, 672; apparent ground 
Gorihd Sinh, miooussor of Nanak, founder the Kcomess of ‘Nuncomare “charge, yet the 
(of the Sikh’ sect i. 80. 308. rajority hola it proved, $13. Nubcomar 
Govind Row, ti jothers fwith eo 
Govindghur, the fort of saved trom the 873; letter of the threo new evunelliors, 
‘utincer his renly, 374; the majority of the contell 
a take part with Nuncomar and encourage 
ae inforters against Ijin, 36; his acceptance 
Gownlie, Major, i, 607 of the of atpeal to the pul 
chiot, defeated by | And statement to the directors, 310; suk 


fafiz Rahmet, a Rohilla 
Grabs and Galttvats, 1. BY a 227. itorof Nun- 
Grate an Galtivat, 510, and note Colonel C 41.207 Pectatof icing the real 0 


Natoomae, $e; 'the ‘execution of, Nun, 
comar a stainon bis memory, 389; 

bo gainer co 3 
His Rlatons wi Cantoo Bao, 384; 

a 


is 
Sibson. S88 Hi'scnestion with 











HATRAS 


Bic Warren, — 
 extraoriinary progoelings in Ben- 
in consequence, ti 424; Mr. Franeisoffers 
iimself as mediator between him and the 
council, 425; his letter of explanation to 
the dirctors; its unaabstactory character, 
; festivities on his second 
427} in consured by the directors, 428; dis: 
yogunla their peremptory onlers, 429° his 
‘objections to ‘the restoration of Mirza 
Khan overruled, 430; yet he gains his end. 
‘oy other means, 431; is again censured by 
the directors; ‘their peremptory orders, 
431; 1s continued in offi by act of parila 





‘ment, 432; his duel with Mr. 433; 
is explaniationof the sudden termination 
of tho action of Cossinaait Baboo against 
the governor-general and council, 437 ; his 


tuisanterstantiag with Lord Macartacy, 
Ears wild prowpeal to este the Norther 
Gears to Nizar Al, 925° letter to ths 
Stnives counctl 20; his visto Benaren 
3 is dedration ta regard to the Rajah 
br Bens, 908 his alone views in Toga 
{5 the Rafat of aenares, 5895 recoles 8 
Fribe from the Rajah of Bonaten 594; his 
toteniination dovexace severe vengeance 
tn abo Teajah of Benaren 585; hs ny 
Se Bonares, 298; his arrest of the valaby 
Sid the perlioas porto. ho placa i 
SiC in teetyr Bar his comet towards 
{ihe Rance of Henares, 83); his dsappotnt= 
nout-as to prisemoiey, 90; his 

‘pie troaof Chay 8m; tretnent ct 


‘Fyzools 540; spoli 
Boy of Oude, S41; his attempt to 
yz as plander of ‘the begums, 5H; 
‘ocants a large present from the Nabob of 
Gray tr) redo the decors to, te 
Perle to vp the money asia oem 
‘livotors remove hia from ofc, 94 
‘opposite viows of the dreotors 
tors an to his removal from ofc, 
Soe enero 
fannownces 4 
Fanwou for 40 doing. 880; his vist to Luck 
how, 1: finally quite nly 6825 ae ro. 
ception in England contrasted with that 
St Lond Cornvralis, 640; discussions in 
eho rece iO 





er the tmpencltment of hi, 2; twenty 
theo actidos of charge ugalase hm, Ol 
ti dt tia aati Rm rooted ty & 
Tjorits, GAG nes is way to a Doe 
BAY seage conduct ot Pits towards hiss 
‘hoage on the as; he 
















‘Sing, at Berasopoot, 

ee'Aigin rar ade et by aie Beary 

‘Fane, 341; his account of Shab Shujah's 

reception in Candahar, 385; his account of 
z 5 
























roel : 
Gis! Mir James’ Outram appointed to sa: 
EiSponition, O47; Birdames Outram: 
his Funk in favour af O40; receives letior 
Ei io atanoe 0b" proceeds for the 
auto, advance, 0: core 
Tellef of Latcknow, snd reaches the Alur- 
Cel; reachen the Charing ta, 
 yesches Seouner Bagh, 64; en 
fins reidency: scone within, 654; fi lek 
ness und death, 
Havelock, Lieutenant Sir Henry Havelock, 
pre ik Gt, at the Chartagh bits 


Havelock, Colonel William, killed at Ram- 


ugg, 62), 
‘Hawkins, Captain, commander of the Heo 
tor, 1 245; proceeds to Surat, 246; visits 
the Mogul court of Surat, aud becomes a 
resident there, 248; receives a wife from 
fhe Mogul, 30; alin treatment of ad 
yetum home with Sir Henry Middleton, 
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Hawthorne, Bogle, forms one of the explo- 
sion party at Deli, i €21- 
perl i 81 
‘Heamay: Captain, 
7 General; endeavours to reason the 
fmutincer sepoys out of their foolish im- 
Fresicuofadeie to forcetbemtbecame | Vis 
‘id. 887; quoted on the impoticy | and legend, 
of having'a number of native | My Vishnu 
together without any ost | mms: 
Sourage in the mutineers st | of Vishwa, 
Barrackpoor, #7; arth and 

Heath, Captain, sent out ty the Fast India | seventh avatar 

‘Company in the Defence t | tar of Vis 
7 roveotings of, in the Bay of Kratioa 3: 

Heath, Major, disperses 8 Plndarve camp, | triad, 32; 
‘it Si. erublerne 

Heaves, the, of Vishnu, iL 25; of Hindoo | Hindoo. 

Ty sudan Journal, quot, | $2: Arya abt nban or Chane, 30 
bers, n Journal, = "Surya, 25; Snnau oF 4 
iss ‘Seen 5 living ncurmation of nie, 

| too ond Burun, trothers, Pindaree | 31; Cuvera and Cartikein, 38; Kama of 
Tealers i. 48, ‘amadeva 30; Yama, 40:(nferior and iocal 

Hea, St ricial interme tation | — daly 4 Gunga A; Hindle ras 
‘of the Bat India Company, 1-308 flee, 42; observances of 8 Braliminy 2; 

Hell the, of Hindoo theclogy, eh. Tnorning worship of a Brahmin, 482 Avo 

Heuaat Bahadur, 1. 768 Tacratpents, 4; otserances Of tho lgar, 
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HUMBERSTONE 
Hin Hindoos, Agriculture, ke, of the.— | Hotkar,— 
a the roller fk iéa;cluosinessofthciragrieul- | "disastrous retreat of Colonel Monson 
a hure.is4-inodesafsowing;drilingmachine; | before i 777; Lord Lake takes the felt 
te Excessive cropping, Io Uurashing, waste | againsh 719; gallant defence of Det 
5 Straw; and maaure 105; greatvaristy of ve- | against. 70): fepnlced ‘and. pursued 
Ficrn ciableproduecin toda ie; noormndenut | Li Laks Zt, overt, suban, 
ine filtrate 6; wheat, bale, fagee ol; | daca. fe ne Haga tf Mourn 
HI eguminoas and ether cons Tie; cotton; | —Heague is again unpre 
= iuoements aunt otstacias io Su eultiva: 5; Scindia’s leanings in favour 
‘i F ts cultivar | dafeated, i, Scinda’s leanings tf 
onarchical &; no constitutional check, | ton; extent of culture: 158; sagar;extent | of, 180; Sctuuin's coupections with, S00; 


‘Sehds envoys to Lonl Lake tosue for: 
800; with, 809; “his crimes 


insanity, $35; the state of affairs at his 








ia . ad: | quire fn‘Hinoo agrgalr, Ved; oma Te pau Hotkae Mulhar ow, 
Iniaistration, #0; souroes of Tevente, 893 , catton, Spinning and feted Iboor, 77; a new treaty 
property in land, ‘weaving it, 104; ail and other ‘with, 78; Indirect advantages secured to, 
township or village, 3 foreign trade, 166, from British interference in Central India, 
antiquity and, permanency of to, Hindoos, the, Manners Ud: improvement of his territories made 
ayitem, $2; administration of justice, 2: | 167; Hiilish management, 188; relations witb, 
ficial procoiare, 20; nom dwellings of during Lont entinek’s administiat 
among, 1605, village syste 220, favourable terms offered to Jeswunt 
Offloers wer it headen How Holkar by Sir Gearge Bazlow, 215. 
cers, 17 Holkar, Haree, it, 290 
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forms of sm. 
109; Snferior postion of the wife, 101; law | habits of the Nairs: onder of single succes’ | Holland’ Ate, fotice, it. 471; govemor of 
Of eusorscon 10; criminal law? detains. Sinong: uo character of ff; fomalo | "'Madeaa A0h; tlscobdoas of re Ole. 


Fs 
Snfanticide, and causes of its former pre- | placed, B87. 
alenos, 178; geod in support of feanale | Holmes, Mr. sent to negotiate with the 
Infanticide, “173; first oflicial notion of | _ Mahrattas, it 420. 

female infanticide by Mr. Jonathan Dun- | Holwell, 
‘S40, and the exertions of lim and Colonel | — on’ the A 
ernment, 10); changes in law, 110;changes | Waller to. it, 180; difficulties in | attempt 
in tho tiode’ of carrying oh war, ills a | dealing with the erims of fewale infant. | ‘Don 
‘Hindoo army onthe march, 111; Hindoo | cide, 181; exertions of Mr. Willoughhy to | 43: 
camp, 112; commisariat, 112; mods of | suppress ‘female infanticide, and satiatas- | the 


tion, 103; theft and violence, ios 
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tory resulla, 122; suttec, or burning of | nabob to "Mi 
tlmdoon, the, Fhalosopby and Scieare of; | widows 180; funcraly 84; Holwell se- | otto of, G4b, mote Aa Cosa 
ghlef subjects of the phllosaphy of, i 113: | Count of a suttee, 180; mutes of a Mah- |  tlatlons ‘with, to. mi 
She Vranta choo 14; natarvot ie wal | atta eincow 187; award oulogin of ut | anda take hia 
soso elites ; | fee, ‘tbr: sutteo. often cotapulsory, 188; | Homo, Lieutenant 
viows of the Vedanta school fy reginl to | Mahometan restrictions on suttes, 188 


‘Salil, 
matter, U5; the Niyaya school, Libs Views of brahsninized Europeanson suites, | _ to blow o 
tama’ lie 16s Canara 130" eantious interference of the Company | Home'sSdlect Piewsin Mysoraquoved, 68, 
and, physics, 117; tho Sankhya | with suttee, 189; successful abolition of | _ note, 60t 
; Capila, his dogunaa, 118; nature of | sutton 1007 thuggee, 190: ot | Hooghiy, « 
creation, and three essential qualities of | the Thugs, 191; ‘of chil | il. 2545, 
ature, wocording to the Sankhya school, | dren to thugges, 162; Hraiunins and oft 
10 he wat eration, iagto ts | cals Interest in th : 
Sankya school, 120; atholstis aud theistic | un vague i 
SGhools; penctéeot ‘the yoga, 120; reaem- | Droceure of the Dassits, and sigmrendon | to Delt, its mlendal reeqptian, 
An philowphy, Ht; actssey | gutta tet ialierenes of Hiotoes | Hmmsyeen, mounts te frone ot Det 
131; astronomy throne, , 
of 121; the astronomy of, not scientific yuman. Life, 198 14; and defeated by Sheer Khan, 
fue ompirieal, 1525 tho Sy Df atimal cuaractir 108; fdolence ant | 114; he narrow escape 110; defeated 
123; mathematics, 123; frugality of the Hindoos, 196; conviviall- | second time and escapes, 118; subsequent 
lgsbra, 12k other “branches of sence, | Hen 11; festivities; the Hlooles, dongles | fortunes of, 6 : his reception ty bah 
chenaty ‘connected with it 108; family lite, 109; p of Persia, 117: recovers Portions 
Stucation, 199; children, unfarourable in: | of his territories ad his capital, 118; his 
fluences to which they are subjected, 200; | _ eath, 120. 
ot 3 punchayets, | Hossein Koolly Khan, §. 133. 
‘igre, | Hoosen Shab Shurky opposes Bhellole 1 
Festimate | Hope, Brigadier, the Honourable Adrian, his 
‘attack on tre Socunder “Bagh, fi. 
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Fume, fi, 893, 
‘Hamidity of the climats of Tndia, & &. 
‘Huns and Seythians invade and settle I 


Tnlia 3k 
‘Hunter’ Captain, at Seringopataun, i. 614, 
the sepoyeat Shikarpoor i Sis 
Hunter, Hlettcnan ‘od satesant Mor 
pom telivered roa petson, on the capers 
ae, are 9. ea <= 
frswana, the sop mutiny fo, 
Hurrleant, a terrible, at Porto Novo, i. 435; 
i disastrinay a Pondicherry, 638 
‘Hurry Punt, a Mabratta general, ii. 401, 


EERSTE lg th mi 
So an ot me 
the Hind i, 99. 
Sen Be cee woo 


‘Hydaspes, Alexander crosses the, i 27; the 
tls othe a 
yur Aly ally the French general makes 
toety ih hprtnags 
ou a8; his art mila bocce 
218; plunder obtained from Nasir Jungs 
Gaui aga th fontion ah fortune 
Sis? ‘the rogue system ‘of plusdet 
nina 218; tooanes fuer of 
Giga 21; cine to env 
220; visit to the Mysore am 4 
frit tronpe to the alt Ste Nal 
of Palghaut in Malabar, 223; makes an in- 
oursion into Madura and is defeated, 222; 
Alapiter with Whe Maton arty 286 peo 
putes with the Mysore arty, 2a 
fgures the death of i rival, Hleret Shag. 
224; his arran vent with the Mahrattas, 
235; te aluted Uy tho Fate wit thos 
of bohaauer 228 unt ies bende as 
fetent, (aed in dherna at ae 
i cat i obiana now arvangeesee 
iis favour, 20: injigus carted on 
the, pala if is wate 
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ceedings at Great Balipoor 
Hisge and capture of Little Balipoo 
his expetition to Bortnore, 2357 hs’ 
‘ost of Belmore, atl thorrat teastre ob 
{ahnod by hin there, 296 his proceedings 
At Bostnore, whlch ‘ho tivats a a sepa 
‘Ate Kington, 2373. conspiracy against, 
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INFANTICIDE 
‘Hyder Ali — India— 
apy age ye peed ‘the Decean - i §: Fraogy, ee 
ehchae te ced | Rabe ee oa 
forcing hiim into aetion, 271; at Oomeor, | 1i:""pullsal geogranhy of the ates 
373; Colonel Wood intrastod with ecblct | staheh Ia the batee peat CES: 
command against, 273; places Colonel divisionsef the history of, 14; prehistorie 
‘Wood in a perilous position, 274;enterson | period of, 18; sources of information re- 
Anew campaign, 294 hin ‘suceesoen 290, {in‘anetent times 18: rok etn 
annihilates a British at, Se of, 17 ; astronomy, 17; of 
Treacherous ‘retaliation of ‘a breach rise rrr peri, 3 
Hiss ‘his overtaes of ‘prmcur Zits a | Sms or it: Seoeiaaoar aay eae 
conimanication with the Preach, 279: the | trade of tie Phituiclaos wlthe M4 les? 


Souncil of Madras propose a truce wit, 
‘380, his sudden appearance bear’ : 
Jotier to the goverment of Maran. 23); 
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877; capture of Dhar, (78; defeat of the 

Lig. rebels at Rawul and Mundiscre, and re 
Treahim, of Jouopeee. ga Rar a 
Feahimr Houta SMtrn,ralcs an insrrec. | Het ot Necmach, Wr sins 
Sm ithe Pani aging Abbe 3, as simone 
sae gyi ea lis | Ee eee 
Taber Guster, tobe 123, note Meat of the Fir and pte of Cle, 
‘age, ay pation tS favour | heeds ving fo ral re Bor 
of Nangomar ha ep, 77; unteco- | fon aed yr Mu : 
fag conics ofS eer? Sager: | Taian sang of the Persian expe tx 
‘G5. bribed to lower his cama to jena: | 1. 32 4 
So, 7 ie new spycam 20 2 | Melange ofthe vou of ts cosmodiics 
Gf the commer af the House of Com | of Buropean donate fr, 1 
Bare reeesting is ew envolsins | Foley of te doy 15, 
Inna, ancient Hindoo and Greck ileas of ‘Deovince ot Scie, the, i. 34. 

‘Aictsousr expedition tL; increas | Indra, i 39. 

Jasin theo lens, | Tnlog Ho hn of he, 1.4, 259; cromed 
aga Torney te wrartess dzore: | Infaaticun feiaic Among the si. 
Taso, 3; exteoe and boundaries of 4 fe aS : 
‘sions of, 4; basing of the Indus sd. 
‘Gangey 4; ceutral the Deceam, aod Wee ‘of it hy the 
GENGhas Sy the Basern Chants 6, | singular document 
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INGLIS 
Infanticide, fomale,— 
‘Of, fi 180! exartions of Mr. Duncan to su 
des, 1s);\ uaperfoct reodics for, Is 
isi; 


pres, i, 
Inglis, "Colonel, appointed by, Sit, Henry 
Wren. 
mand of the garrison of Lucknow, ill 
630; his letter to Havelock from Luck- 





‘the kepoy mutineers at 
Institutes of Menu, the, 1 16. 
exigible 


Interest, amount the 
tere ammount Of, among 





Tomael Bog, india, 1, 662, 
Intalit Brian expedition gaat i. 456 
alan arithne states progress of the, 
Ive Voyage from England to India, quoted 
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Tuooby Colonel, defeats Shere Mahomed, 
‘i. 472; in Seinde, 403. 





Jaities Khan, his earl 517; his 
‘conduct towardathe ; depatation 
tent to Delhi to complain of, 3. 

“Fagannaiy wan ofthe Ra} of Viana. 
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‘fences repaired, ili. 492; the defeat of the 
Sale refuses to obsy the 
diminution of the 


‘Jenkins, ‘Mr. 








Row 
Row: Boompares, 
Seppoor, the va of: 64; Drtih rela 
eyo, the raja Of i: 64; Dish rela- 
Bons with, 2 

Tea or capitation tax te, forbidden 
ater or capi othe, fortidden 
‘Aber 1 12 = 
Thatta hey 5, 29, note 


| Jheend, the rajah of joins the British forces 


raised for the recovery of Delhi, iil, 610. 
Thun Sing, later of the Bhanges minut 


Jivan Sing, of Odeypoor, ili, 224. 

John, HT. and Alonso V. of Portural, thelr 
for maritime discovery, i. 151, 

Johnstone, Captain, attacks and captures 


‘the Burmese stockades, fil. 141. 
Johnstone, Cominodore, takes several prizes, 


Jones, Brigadier, Ul 630. 

Jones Sie" Wiliam, his Asiatic Researches 
‘quoted, 116; his approval of Land Gor: 
wall cod. of us for cours Uf 
Jadleatare in Ins, {. 633, 

Joa Han, il 25; suspected of muntering 

“ng Hains of Seppoor, 228. ° 

the rai of, procures the saunter 
be Boorvise minister, ii 223; Arial 


‘Indian trade under, i, 144. 
istorice Philippicee, vokerred to, i. 
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Kaun, the fort of, travely defended ty 
‘Captain Brown, iit 374, 

‘ratkloo, the malo of the British a i 158. 

Raser bgh the, af! Tucknow, the battery 
‘of, captured Highlanders of Have- 
fouite force, tl. wots breached by Caan 
Peel under’ Sir Colin Campbell, 663; cap- 


‘tured, 671 

Kali, the festival of, i, 47; hook-swingingat 
‘the festival of, 47 ; other barbarities at 
festival of, 48; origin of the festival of, 
48; appearance of the festival of, describe, 
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Kalunga, the serio milse sustained at, 
iy, te Bey i 1 eho eapiare 0 1 
‘British, 13. 
asa, the Hitsoo god offre, $8 
Se a ee 
‘Kaman’ Pies, the horrible, barbies 
toversan ot era Ibs avtaed of ae 
sovereign 0 ; 
Tit engagermeita with Persia, $98. 


wrested from Persia by Akber 
try Shan Soban aad 


137; double ai 

Auningaclo, 286. ‘(Seo Candahar: 
Kanhojee -Angria, the pirate, 4. 600; hi 

‘characteristi reply to the rem of 

the Hast Inia Company, 510; attacked 
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‘Karli, the cave-tomy of, ii, 

Fl Ht ii 
ae eros Lucknow t0 te Bria 
tiie 





Kage Administration of. Oke Kast Lyte 
SOimpaniyr ated, 168; 2Afe ef Lord 
tne tte i “avin Asphae 


fata, 3 

‘Kean, Str John, appointed, comiinander ty 
hlct as euoootaor to Bir Henry Fane, Ht 
SAL; arrives off tho coast of Selnde with 
Eroope for the Afchnn expedition, 345, 

‘eating, Colonels enaagement ith the 
“Matratias at Aras, i403; con 
$ypeiition against eho Tale of Bourton. 


{out {m commana of 

Sethi tegen ‘ofthe Past india Com- 
Kear Khumby, a Tower of Visto, at 
Kei Kosta, appointed by Bulbna to succeed 





et, aide, bo 

‘ascends the throne of Dall 7g: hn 
F thi, 725 his 

Seeing wilt’ his father, 73; niew plots 


}: his miserable death, 74, 
axel Sr Wala, ui 7 


Kelly, i. 23, 
affair of, iii. 149. 
eee. 
| Researches 


French 


seunre Manas ersten 
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Khosrow, murders his sovereign and ascends 
‘the throne, 1 88, 

Khosrow Mulik, sent to subdue Nepaul, i, 
‘isaster of thé expestion, 90. 

‘Khosru, son of Behram, flees to Lahore, and. 
fixes the seat of his government there, 1. 55. 

‘Khoaru Melik, last of the Ghuzmavides, de- 
ead and put to deach by Shards, 
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Kliowrah Khan i, 510, 

Einrram, Bee sha Jehan, 

Hepber Basse, Betadier Wo dot 

asthe, Brig Wy dofeated 
yl, SBA foread by General Polloe, 31 
en-bran i 1, 

Killolar of ‘Faincer, the, the execution of, 
i, 9; bir Thomnay diops explanation of 
{he execution of, 977 ho unjustiatle 
harscter of the ckesuion of 

Kilputicg, Stajoe, st Plassey, £579; hs 
taro of the Natob. Surajib” Dowiat 

Icineproe te bate of, 1 

King of bol, dates un the Bnmonenne 
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Re ee Captain, sentagainst the Ghoorkas, 
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Kirkeo, the battle of si. 67. 





‘Kiskpatria ‘sent on a iission to 
Kirkpatrick, emands of the Nizam 
‘the dismissal of his French ‘rope, i 685. 
n, Visajee, @ Mabratta leader, heads 


aelusenasy son of tallutacnt with tea- 
uu to Calcutea, . 3, 

xclucngtge, a suburb of Delhi 008; the 
rebels attempt to erect w baitory i, but 

‘haa Chanda ah's proceedings af, L435. 
ita L 

it turbans flnong the Stairatas 
ay ig? 

hx Clone in he night attack: on Bor 

ait 
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rooting Hi lo, 64, 


-i-noor, a extorted from Shah Shujah 
Ri a 

Kohan J ich Geabar hie, Mr. 

x pegeer ta act 

akceit sticoens at, iii. 155. 

Kowa, ‘hs prossedtag of the raja of 

Koes Khands and Gonds the, i 107; 

Kootloogi Khare invaviea Delhi, 419: is 
ori, atte of, i 

57:8 form of 

Roercnunt in, 22 General Roerts Ue 


thie rebel 32, 
‘otras Htajah Dake Sing reinstated in pos- 
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‘eather 
tn iyo expt 93 his 


‘Krishna Rootaree, the beautiful danghter 
Otte Rann of Oleypoor, hi. 64; ber tae 
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Of Sir George Barlow, 80. 

Takpati of Cutch, ii. 2, 114. 

Takalunan Dawa, a captain of banditti to 
‘Bandeloand, it, £21; Colonel Martindale 


sgutagainst, St; tragicalfateof his family, 


7 Compt de, appointed governor-general 
ne feettlerents tn Thin, 
‘Fort St David, 
‘Port St. 
races, £295 
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Tauaree, General Lake's victory a, i, 70, 
Taulerdaie, Han of, quarrel. hetwecn 
aise ot decom of te Gang hs 
jsovernor general, 


‘Law among the Hindoos, ii 2. 
Lam, Ma French ofloee, references #0 1 





British envoy at Cabool, ll. 424. 
Lawrence, | Major 


Geos,” treacheroualy 
fives up asa prisoner to Chuttur Sing ti 


Lawrence, Sir Henry, quells fora time the 
Tautinous sprit among the sepoye iu Onda, 
HiL 663; deloats the Gude mauitinoory, 685; 
refuses his comment to the disarming Of 10 
Dative troops ia Lucknow, {01 forties 
‘and provisions the residency in Lucknow, 
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LUGARD 
“Havelock instrnctad tg support Sir Heury | 
Lawrence at, if, 632; Fa 


having al- 

‘yanced: gowanls, #8 ohigel to fall back 

Cr icttr’ from: Cobil ingis areing 
letter’ from Colonel 

Hareiock to press_on. 0, 66; Colonel 

Inglis’ account of the siege of, 650; 

‘Hiavelock's near appronch to, e81:congulta: 
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ting forth 
‘vercome, 
096; force 
nig and end of 
Gubbin, 686; the relieving force under 
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Entess Gawapove for Licknow, 600 Str 
‘H. Kavanagh makes bis way out to tho 
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adrancer on the elfy; the Dilioosh parc 
and Secunder Bagh captured, 660; the 
Bhan Nijest captured; the garrisnn co- 
‘gperating, 661; the mess-house; Motee 
funzil carried, (62; the women and 
children removed from the residency, 662; 
‘he garrison extrteatod, 665; the oty a ai 
ina In possession. of the rebels, 664 
‘Bir Colin Campbell's final march on, 67( 
‘the Kaiser Bagh asiled, 671; Babadoor 
ting arsives with. his Ghoorkas to. ald 
ihe ‘rian, 674: the ety ts Aol wou, 
G73, Lant Cannings prod 


ceupture of, 689, 
Sir Patel Lncknow, ill. 674, 
the Wight 
governor of 
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Madras, iit 159, 
, Lieutenant, bil ai 
Tymeh, Lieutinant kis prosealings in the 
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‘Macleod, General, arrives at Mangalore ; 


outwitied by Pippo, £00. 
| sttenaghten, a, ts lefter to Lieutenant 


Cabos, it, S075 leter from, expressing 

SYetter from, 

Yond Anckiand's displeasure at Licutenant 
offer of Britian ‘wo the 


Burnes "protection 
Afghan chiefs, 313 ; his mission to Lahore; 
fnstructious given tim, 95. his appotue! 
ent asenvoy at the court of Shah Sirajab, 

is felings ad views as tthe om 





ool. 
Macruo, Colonel, at Bhurtpoor, i 789. 
Maetig, Briguier at fhe latts of Mocdkee, 


‘Madagascar, arrival of Houtmann at, {, 219, 
resident 





Maddock, Me., the British in Oude, 
Malboo Row, Hyder 
Ali, and deftata him, il 239; ‘the 
Bombay government to, 245 Alte 
ations with, 248; sens 
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foe" government “of, in 
Nizam, 220: auhitions 
ties to ca 
Atoae a! terse 
‘278; vacillating. 
ot. 573; 
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MAHOMED 


Madras. — 

‘Of the council of, to him, if 200; letters 
the counell of, to the crown plenipoten- 
souliat tha Rajah Of Pantone 
‘Agulist the Rajah of Tanjore, 204; 
Seasons between Sir Robert Pletcher 
the council of, 352, dishonourable 
of the govertinent ‘of, 3525 


3 
#S 
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te rere eg 
ee 
Sot iciaase i a 


an} ; violent dis- 
ng of the council of, bye 
S34; strango procuedingy 


EC paar oe bh te Wie 
ie ears Soe eet ae 
government of Bengal, 472; Hyder Ali’ 
ra ee ae te 
sncy of, 473; the governor of, sends the 
iissfonary Swarts on a mission to. Hyder 
iA ven ant Sounel SE fe: thee 
ae aaa ara 
Siesta iris bear at 
jropose negotiations forpeace with Tippo0, 
erranmieaeekesri a 
Ee Pan ia conn oe 
government of, insultingly ‘Tip- 
Re ‘525; treaty of peace signed between 
ei cuneate 
ae acer 
ee lag nal nea 
Ff; Tr Hiastingiettrto th come of 


Gooto, Su collidon Tetween ME 


Hast ent of te 
tein Wogard to the treaty with i 
STedningtenve plata 664s dsanatnsnets 

Morn nurs, O84 5 eH on a 








fous eucece 
chief, 839; pasoy, Sone ae, of 


of the olficers, 





Piyder takes 

oF Magulhaens 

ication of te ple, 206 

ane Semyora veteran Burmese lear, 
Tr 


- ill, 271; is cone 
2 i Sah ris iS 


‘ti, 





‘Mahone, gon ‘of “Moobartl, bis unworthy 


reign, 1,98. 
1900, 
Mahomed, son of Sultan, Mahmood. 3p 


MAHOMED 
‘Mahomed Ali— 
ofa sono il 27; Lon] Cornwallis makes 
‘how arrangem: isdeath, 
aes 
Mahomed Hoossclt Mien, excites disonters 
in Gujerat 
Mahomed Istoof, enlisted in the British ser- 
‘lee, 1. 496; a, base attempt to ruin hin, 
491; suspected of aiming at independence: 
the Brith sond an expedition against him, 
si, 212; betrayed, 213. 
Mahomed Khan, Sultan, brother of Dost 
‘Mahomed iit £19. 
Mahomed Khan, assassinated by Adam 
Khan, 1 196 
Mahoméd Reza Khan, appointed na‘ 
dewan for Bengal, i 305 ; falls under sus 
icon, 907; intrigte against, in Leadenball 
treet its success, 308; his arrest ordered 
the directors of the Company, 300 
‘Against hin investigated’: freed 
from arrest, S17; formally acquitted. 319; 
restored to office, 830; displaced by Hast 
fg “G0: his festoration, peremptorlly 
Matied bah, pase on the Mogu throne 
worned Shab, places on ti 
4, 391; his conspiracy to throw off the yo 
the, Seyeds, 3 his character, 33; 
eaten lee data 
Noulr Shan, Joss death 402 
‘Mahomed Shareef’s fort in Cabool, overlooks 
the British commisariat, 18. 4637 resolu: 
{ion of General Ephinatone toatack, ka 
alters bis mind, 404; taken, 405. 
‘Mahometan fapaticta, 1. 101. 
‘Mahometanisn, its rupli ‘spread in India, 1 
391 its conquests in India, 90. 
‘Mabiometang, form part of the Inhabitants 
of India, ¢ 12; unusoal combination be- 
twoon them and the Hindoos, tl. 6a. 
‘Mahrattas, the, the country’ of, 4. 202; war 
‘between’ the Moguls and, 298 ; their first 
reat victory ove the Moguls, 398: nt war 
‘gain with the Atoguls, 8 devas 
Shrumfieed 05; iano ang, OT; 
‘repulsed in thelr attack on Surat, 316; 
‘ulon among, 386; In the ‘Punjab, “403; 
prospect of att empire of, 404; brought into 
fhe Carnatic, 432; defeat of, by Monaclee, 
494; invade the. Myson, iL. 224; thelr war 
with Hyder Ali, 299, 28; danger apr 
Ton from by the azectosof tha Ua 














‘pany, 265° invarle Hinudoosta, 298  wubje- 
(gate Robllound, 296; designs’ of, against 
Zavitw Khan, 397; cession of Ait 

and Gorah to, 330; expedition against 
‘Nicam ‘All and Hyder Ali, $87 civil war 
‘tunaug, 380;"negotlations of the Bombay 


451; 
tiations with, 





igo vith, 90, rupie the 
eee Yrith, 40: Goddant'y ean 















i 80; 
7 630; Political 


Centrat India, 
History of Ind 
Mall, Alexander ‘wounded among the, 1 


‘Maliigaum, the stronghold of, ili 98: atten 
‘of the British to capture, and faih 


quoted 


jure, $0; 
Tenewed attack on, and capture of, 100! 
‘blunder in the terms of capitulation, 100. 
Muoies tather of Shaies 2° 
‘conquest of, loguls, 
Je in, Uetween Akber and Baz 
Bahadur, 127. 
Maroa Sahib, regent of Gwalior, il. 372 
3 ‘of Jomlpoor, his contest 
nti davighter of the Hana of 


by Tippoo, Sahib, {i 
Ty arnisice betwen agli aad 
‘hog efor, 53 erm rnation of he 
Arulstice, 200; distress an disappoint. 
‘ot 600; suretnered 

to Tipo, 
Mania’ the expedition of the British to, 


Massaro, the, analysis of, ii. Ml. 
Manser, Lieutenant, at Bhurtpoor, ti, 787. 
‘Mansfield, General, at the battle of Gxwa- 





‘Mapinize Khan, 1418 
‘Maritime euterprise, of the Portuguese, 1. 
Ufa; of the English, 185 24; ofthe Dutch, 


Marley, Geveral, his operations against the 
‘Ghootkas, lil,'17; the injudicious nature 
of hls operations, 18; his retreat and 
sulden disappearance, 18, Ly 
Marriage, form of, among the Hindoos, ii 
409; ‘marrigs cnstoms, 174 digesting 
habits of the Nairs in respect to, 1 
See eS el ps 
yaratn of Hatras, il. 33; at 2; his 
‘operations against the Pindarecs, 798. 








Marshman's iy, Havelock, quoted, 
@escribing the scene presented to Hare- 
Joes soldiers on entering Cawnpoor i 


Martaban, the capture of the tockades of, 





Maxwell, Colonel, 
0, 0, 613, 614. 
Sir Jobn, sent in com- 

‘General Sir John, 


cs 
456; assists at the ‘of Futteh 


‘Teme. 457 ; killed at the tattle of Moodkee, 


Bs 
MNeul, rat Teberan, bis letter 
319; media 

‘to Yar Mahmood, promers 
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SHDDLETON 
xa 
1 SEL fate of hie orto meat 32; 
SBriview athe cofuotth Afghans 
Menon Sir Charis Napier Victory at i. 


Mecham Licutenants, blown 
oto the air iB” 

Bethan i 1, & 

Medows, appointed governor 
‘Madras i 887; Tippoo: 
Trtutinent, 88%; hie plan "0 operations 
Sate, i! at Heringaratacn, Gh. 

‘Meer Alum, tninister af the Nizam, #1, £23. 

‘Meet Cossim, his negotiations with Mr. Hol- 
‘well to wet 


‘amassinate Meer Jaifier, 

‘hima up in his wtead. i 669; his wewere gover 
‘ment, 673; his dealgns 

672; his quarrel with the Comy 
is complaints O74 detares ian irae 
free, 676; is deposed and defeated, 016: his 





ieieaern came 
Peet od 


Meer Humvehs dowan of Oras 
‘Meer JafBer, an azy 
‘of Bengal 


for the nabotehip 


4 971; his, ant te, aI 








Brita faames, 6% his 
tance, 
a dulluby 646; atrocious 
Sonauet of issn. 648; wterforenca 
‘with ou behalf of Raminarain, 649; alarmed 
‘Bethe intelligence ofthe " 
Df the Nabob of Oude, 660s his rai to Cal 
utta, G54: his intrigue with the Dutch, 
ol; sobeme to dopone hig unl sot up Beer 
‘Cons, 602: ie deposed: rajicy and bitter 
fruits of the transaction, 70; replaced cn 
tbe inom, 675s deat Gap: 
Meer’ Musjedee, 0 Kuzziitash chief, is 
death, li, 48 
Moer oostam, ti. 464 
Moor Sing, Ttajab of Joudpoor, i. 5. 
Meerun, son of Mocr Satter, his atrockous 
‘comic, &. 648; pretands ta wo in feat of 
Tati, 6; 
his da 








attemptatomunder Roydullub, 
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Mendicant, a ‘himself 
ha rie 

‘of, by the Rajah of 





Mure Brick aaa puted, es i BS 
lerageo Prahoo, King of Ava, 
Minerals of India 7 


Soir his lotions with Hoan 635: hier 
Tntions with tho Rajah of Bera, 896; seule 
ees 
torar the ie 0; he berforense 


against the ta, 
‘248; meta of his administration, 80; bls 


treat 
of Captain Canning’ to angooa during 
ie adsaiatation £30; his eens os 
ruprous tho proosodings of Kyen-tran, 137. 

Mizgt Akbar Shab, sou of Skah dui, i 


Mirsi any Deg, of Scinde, opposes A&ber, 


: 

‘Mirza Jel ri. 832, 

Bes at le pata be 
Be We two ea Po 
lah's brother, munlered by Moerun, {. 643; 

diet eer L 
etl iege cance hse 


Mlbala the twelve, of the 
Missionaries n idle: Lord Ata eon 
sotant and injurious proseedgs towards, 


Colonel, his infuilteions dealings 


Mitchel 
with the mutingor sepays, il. 860. 


fous, gon of Aurungzobe, 1. 355, 


fared fmt 


tern limits of, 304 
harbour, 327; the Comp 
‘SH; capture of aix 
‘ottled state of the 
fession to the Mogul throne disputed, 335 
Hiopendiug danger of tie Mogul espir. 40 
the, thelr eruptions into fia, 

5, 69; invade Mooltan, 70; treacherous 
munler of those in Kulkobad' 
invade the Kingtom 
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im by Clive, 18515 hismnight, 
Monirul Mall, minister ofthe Nizam. 825 
‘Venetians, 


attack ou Gute. 


‘Monopolies, of the Genoese, and 


erate 1146. 
lauopolies the great case o,f. 358, 


Meta ot ‘of salt, betel, and tobacco, secured 
‘Company's servants, 1 698; disap- 


hed 
acetal of io Hine, 2; its 
bolone, instructed by Sir J. Crad- 


dock to report on the practicability aid 
best wieans of abolishing tent contracts 


his report, 83; 
Bing omnes oper 8; a 
“en Major Hector, succeeds General 


@ mutiny, i Giot his ie. 
Paes oe eee 


eee 





‘Colonel, conducts 
‘the assault on Alghur, ii. 769; hastens to 
meet Holkar. 70; his tara retreat, 









Bhitpoor To 
sis burtpoor, 

taker Beart ‘and Car- 
perso Colonel Coote, 636; 


aa ete 
ee in i. 8; their causes and 
Montgomery, Mr., his vigorous measures to 
Spire Ms att aa’ area 
ania in. place of Sir 
bx f Martin's Eastern India,quoted, 


heads the 
Mtndlan history, 13 
Mootarik, his wickedrelgn, { 85; assussina- 
Moobarik, son of Khizr Khan, soceets his 
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er of the Niza, til 

Me defeats Dawood Khan 
convim Khan, defeat in 


Moor, Captain, appointed by Sir Henry 
Wiosler to strange ters of a elation 
with Nana Sahib, il, ~ 


Moor, Jha ship panic, 2s ki ant 
Moor ines oh and note 

he" povitioe of faen posweaion 
‘of by Siajor Latter, il, 19. 


Moora Colonel, is bravery and dewth 
‘Moorish wt in 
e ees ‘against the Portuguese 
Mocratad Cooly Khan, governor of Orisa, 


revolt | inst Ali Verdy Khan, i. 523; 
his defeat, 
gona Bagh, the, captared at ‘Lucknow, iii, 
Tallaow, the lake of, ii. and note, 
teen 
: ‘ ony 
tive fulness and i, 62; its inoul- 
‘on of tater purty an the pasive 


Mora Tae, the encounter between, and 
Hyder AUG; singular feat of bis elepbant, 


Morchuiy 608 and note, 
Marriner the Earl of. Bee Wellesley 
Morny. his dematch to Comnt Wale 
the riput ot aaatum question, 61 
Moro oro Ragpath i 20, 
Mot the ‘Arnette Ht Wt; prooeeda Tot 
and captures Aracan, 168, |” 


aah at Shah 
reed LE ter 

Moy fa Hfndoo sgrieulturl instrument, 
Mozambique, De Gama arrives at, i. 154. 
Muchee, Blowan, at Lucknow, a 


ptt Bown tp, ar 
the, fil 188, 1 








Changama, i 329 
ig Bie eeaoate proceeigy wal 
‘leath, €8 


Mal Colonel, 
‘Mukhdoom, his retreat through the pass of 
Muthae Row i. 76 

‘Mullik Kafoor, sent. $6 copie: the Decca: 

Mull Stood, is Saving expt, 70. 
Mulloo Yekbal Khan, strix 


Deli after it has boca sacked by Tames 
fang, 06. 

Matico Khan, paramotr of the ex-quoen of 
Mnalbrs captared from the mutineer se 
pers, 

wisest 

Munest Pandya mutioeer eepoy, Bik at 


fempt on thelife of Leta 
aa inpeamaiveatse 


ee frat 
afar Ka 

ie) aoaet 
Murat s00 of6 aa Sh tet 
M tsp miner af eet 


‘76. 
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yllstog the 
fustapha ‘Khan All Ve 
seater 
Mutiny, Shaxton’s, ti Bombay, 1 529 
Mutiny, Kelgwin', i Bowiy, 1 S02 te 
Ripprend of 3 BTtiention an 


Mutiny in Vellore, if, 811; suppression of, 
SIL; puniohment. of the’ mudineers ed, 
stfly'not chargeatle with, 1b: took tho 
no fe wih, Sig, took th 
orerior iy supriae, S107 general alarm 
produced by, Slt i“ 
ating among the European officers and 
tn ab Masalipatarn, 1, S83” at Serineapa: 
tin; itsppeatoa, 84 at Hyderabad its 








2 me cir os 
tg be seat to Ava, lia? is nappremiom, 





160; true causes of, 161. 
Mutiny, the great Sepoy, in Bengal ; matin- 
‘ons spirit of the Berigal sepoys, li. 833: 
‘causes of the mutinous splrit of the Bengal 
Seporr, 854; the mutiny ocetrs ata tie 
‘when there is an accidental deficiency of 
European troops in India, 655; imprudent 
‘conduct of government, 65; unusual com 
‘dination of Mahometans and Hindoos In 
‘this mutiny, 606; theEnfield rifle introduced 
among the Bengal se mst 
i 


ob 
thie carte By the arent 
artigos ensployed yh. pepose as 
Brent for doting 7; aioe 
pint exoltel amon thro 
cir religious projulises, 898; unavailing 
Attempts to. reason thein oat Of hele 
DObjectlons. 538; overt nek of “tantiny 
Rt "Boriainpoor, att infadicious mocans 
‘od to. suppress ity Git a European 
eglmenh brought from Rangoon to sap 
Dre the mutincers, 6007 another act of 
Mutiny at Sa; isban 
‘mentof the mutinous 19th native infantry, 
Eel; total inadequacy of dishadment as & 
punishment. for tating,” 862; mutinous 
ni in Oude uli forthe preset hy 
Sir Henry Lawrence, 93; formblable mt. 
tiny at Morus gross exrelesuness of the 
Athorition, SH proceedings of the Meerut 
Tncapactiy. of General 
with the’ ming. Sa 
ditals of tho: Mcrut outing, 805; 
Inutinoors “permuted to 











tiny in Ferozepoor, O73; biider com: 
ited ae Unbale ia dealing withthe 
Tiny, 64; measires taken ts Peshawer 
RBS an Nowsher: the inatinear 
coward: the inutineers dae 

“bib; the imutineers. defeated 


ny mn the 
inutay at Hunveana; Nomoeraad, 


a ale 
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INDEX. 


‘Mutiny, — 
Toate ty Si Colin Campbell 64: Lnck- 
Dow atfucked ad an frm the un 


neta 

Torin 677; the governor generals proclania; 

ton ta relation to the miutineers and Lond 

Ellcaorowgh'a despatch Telating 0 the 

governor general's proclamation, £887 pro- 
Tajesty in relation tothe 

nul teetets os Se Col Campbells 

we Lord Clyie) final operations 

{he miutincers in Oude; fal sappression of 

he mutiny, 698 

| Mufira plunder by Sultan Mabinood, 4 


Muzzaffer Jumg. opposed ty Nast Jung, 1 
Aig; is cowed, and surrenders, 448; [ro- 
Claimed soubaldar by the Preach, 482; 
ys ‘powers on Dupleix; is 


slain, 482. 

‘Mysore, the, Sevajec's expedition into, L 300, 
troops arrive from, in the Camatie to ald 
the Prench, 033; defeat 





A” 


Nadir Shab, the rise of, and invasion of 
India by, ‘L398; defeats the Moguls and 

| sacks Delhi, 399," his departure fro Delhi, 
400; his death, 401 

Nagareote, the tempie of, captured by Sultan 


Mahmood, 1 

Nagas, the, or fakin, i. 8. 

Napier “freaty ofthe British with the rajah 
Of, ti. 4: Colonel Walker arrives in, 45; 
Imunler of the Rajah of: Aya Sahib made 

Sted atonyt ot the Pern 
frustrated, 9; annexation of, to the 


Nai they egostng baits L177; wie 


acer of, 17s; crac retinas of, iy Hier 

















‘eteate 

saree stacked San 

Ganmpbell st Baie and driven through 

Ene ot he th met 1 

is Keading tenets 

Naples Geteral Sir Charles James, Lard 
vs instructions a, respecting 


‘he Ammeers of Sine, it 482: his repart 





his expedition against 
‘bivances upon Hyderabad, 465: 
Sarovar 
‘Dutta, 469; his captare of ¢ 

















is habit, 


Nasirud-Dowlah, made sovereign of Oude 
‘the British 
wt cme 


‘Native states of 





x it, 
‘Nesbitt, Colotel, his bravery at the storm 
“ina of Savandroog, Ui, 609. 

‘Nemelrode, Count, his disclaimer of the pro- 
‘ceclings of Count Simouleh at the court 
of Persia, fi. 305; bls to the 

Russian aintassador in Loudon, 208. 

Nevayets, the, 1, 982, note, 

Newax Khan, ti, 373. 

Nesfoundlant,dincovered Wy the Cabot 1 

Nicholson, Brigadier, snade commander of 
‘the Punjab moveaie column, ii, 612; his 
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NIZAM 


Nizam, the,— 
‘Ghazidoo' Lal in his cour, ii. 121; British 
Nau 








his sovereign, i. Tuassacre of the 
‘Mogul mercenaries’ in Keikobad's army, 


73. 

Nleam-ul-Mootis, in the Deccan, i, 390, 392; 
ade vier, 312; eonnives at the Mabratta 
{cero nto alata Cader 3; 
cvteavours to arrest tho a 
fos Sor amival in the Desean, 409: 
arrangements of in the Camatic, 94; the 
ficooion dsp, 0, 

Nisamut, the, it 4 


icy, the necessity of 
Racer tie et ari at 
India Company, ili, 34. 
Nonsuit cases, av the Hindons, il. 93, 
Norford, Captain, kil ‘Doog, ii 783. 
Sak if emai attempts to discover, 


i 
. tempts of 1 
NRruaaoes to decorees Ts Betth ex. 
podition to discover, 198; Robert Thorn 








Mow an i Heury Willa 
ition to. dlacoyers 0 hopeless 
of tho attenpe to discover Si 


Norton, Captain, his operations against the 
Burmese i tn 


‘Nott, Gentral, his dissatistaction ata fanior 
elug. place over ‘him it sot 
nsanure fort agora of th 

36); appointed by. Sir Willoughty 
eon bs transuillize the Ghiljie country, 
300; his ngcoant of the atroclons govern: 
mei of Princo Thinour, heiranparent of 
Shah Stnajab, 970; his ‘ie 
oppress exer 
aie S15 sconce tongs Rha 
*soflctals_ approved 
ously Cotton tra” he sgodee warts 
Es fs odiciais condemuned by Sl 
‘William “Mtacpaghten and the Rovernor 
iReneral 372, doprecatea the withdrawal of 
Say part of the garrion of Candabar, S73; 
ont dala ne 
een Ata 


ry ‘suppressing 
fuanistan, 376; applied to, 
nit Gaal st 
Se lates becca 
jue order todeliver up Cablahar 








‘tho responsibility of uot retiring thrown 
ou hima, 4495 his march from Candabar to 
Ghumee, and first encounter with the 
enomy, 430; defeats the Afghans, 451; re- 
geste Gliuruee from the Afghans, 1; 
‘victory at Maidan, 452. 

‘A sepoy mutiny at ii, 576, 
ned, his dissatisfaction at the 
dy Surajal Dowlah, i. 





Nuazish 


‘expedition to India, { 171. 
uttooe Baas, the, Major Cibborn's disaster 
Nuject-ud-Dowlah, a Robilla chief, ti, 296, 
‘Nujufghur,deteat of the rebel wepoys a lit 


INDEX. 


| Nuring Phuring. See Prince of Sunset, 
‘Nurunjee, an intriguing woman in the court 
‘of Gwalior, ii. 473. 

Nuswer Khan, placed ty insurgents on the 
Uhrone of bis father Mebrab Reha, il. $735 
Fefases the terms offered him by General 
Nott, 316: defeated at Dadur, 377. 

Naseer udin, of Oude i 640 

Sussecral sepoy muting in, 

‘besiege iy. the Fobels, 
Brigadier Stuart, 679. 

‘Nuaur Makomed, Nabob of Bhopaul, i 44. 
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among the Hindoos, {i $5. 
the forve of, among the Hindoos, 


Ts operations against the 
Fort Magis 1 capture Ramgi 
ne Fort Hamghta, (4 a ng, 
16; his micoess againit the Ghoorkng 212 
on the renewal of hostilities, again takes 
the fell “against: the “Ghooriay. as Sit 
David. Octteriny, 25; his muccessful d= 
‘te aera fron the ati 








fated. 4; further mccesies of, the 

Shoorkas, 25; his death, and public expres- 
‘sion of estectn for, 190. 

‘Odeypoor, the fate of the beautiful danghter 
of 


Fajah of, li. 54; British 
with, 224 
Khan, son of Ghenghia Khan, entare 
Ses meet om 
‘Oldham, Colonel, il, £89. 2 
Omudutal-Omrak, Nabob of the Camatic, 
fh eiachirously corresponding 
‘capture of, by the British, ti. 


various notices of, 1. 586, $58, 861; 
‘the good faith of 


rith oo 
‘omerkote the! 
0, 





oo. 
the town of, captured by Shababru- 


Oe Sapna ora yy Sates 


Seba 
‘get Hctars victory over Sein at 
Onatian Khan, Shab Shujah's sen 

eo escape trom the 


Sir Alexander Bares to escay 
| conspirators at Cabool, tit 








Ootacammund, the couneil held at, tl, 246, 
‘Opium, the culture of, in India, ii 162; re- 
‘vente derived from, ill. 197; mode of levy- 
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ful treatment ofthe begums of S41; Tage 
{ings accepts present from the nabob of 
Sib aate of ature in, 0; the ingen 
ence of, cxtmaisit ‘by the terns of the 
frenty wits Sadat All, (72; siate of affatre 
induring the goverusorhip of Lord Mora. 
ington, $93; pretended wh of the natod 
isoatitione 8 procecingsincationty 
the wish of the naloh of, 24; the nabob of, 
Fetrnt is wah 7; deerinatlon fas 
fovernargeneral respecting, 725; remnon- 
Strances of the nabob of 736 the governor: 
general, treata_his. reinonstranee. as 1 
{formal insult, 727; two courses mubmiteed 
arthe nabob of, ty the govemorgeneral, 
72a: the answer of tie nabob of, to the gO 

382 the go> 





nabob of ; one halt of the verritories of, 
passes ver to the Carnpany, 730: 
raced propeal mae y the inabob of, 


the | rn Mignantly re- 
Jectel, 1 rite relations wih L118; 
‘uabob of fete tale 





cis uate 
sis arate 





Serene ream 
eee eae 
it in, $62; the mutinous it in, quelled 

for the time by Sir Henry Lawrence, 53; 
the mutiny breaks out again in, 585; re- 
poh athe ee 

meat eae wat a 
eae Saar 
‘Se; Ueleat of the mutineers of, 

by Sir Henry Lawrenoe, 587; the fon 4 in 

Fay arias a aha 

the sepoy’s at Seetapoor, in, $89; utrocious 

massacre near Aurungabad, in, 589; pro- 
ceedings of the mutincers in Fyzabad, in, 

Ge 

= 


petratel at Beyumgungs 





581; blockade of the 
233; mutiny at Cawnpoor, 869; Sir 
‘Whctiers entrenchment al Cawnpogr: 5: 
attack of Nana Sali) on Sir Hug Wheel 





OUTRAM 


ar 

bela, ii 

Wi 

Arrah, 676; Lond Canning’s Oude procla- 
ch 


ooluinn sent under General | _ 254 





to clear the country towanls | Paton, Major, his success against the Ghoor- | 386; dics w arrest, 397. 
‘eas it 30, < «| Pindarees, faation, il 45; 
Patrags the prviion respecting {8 the | "thelr pluntcring expettoee 46; hs 


INDEX. 785 


| Paton, ‘Coptata in = 
pt fo Asinehr amnion there: | "Hatinetin i falace of Dales fit tepid of the ty of the coun, 
vert, 


that, 6) Lt nto a te | 
Fospecting Lord Canning’ proclamation, | "newelarerof Whe Last Talia Chmpacy, | Lette pamng gumutons, $0; a 

G01; the pacification of Owe 008; the fort | _ i's Poche of eomesalicg propest aT oasis 
ofthe ItNjahot Amothle disiaaniled, 698; | Pattinson, Lieutenant Thomas, his distin. | Eat? thett incursbibe ie Uinta eat 
the fort of Shunkerpoor attacked by the | — guished bravery, iti. 85; description of, 36. ‘tories, 50; their |; encour 
Ben and evacuated Vy the enemy; iu; | Peacock, te fell, fom Tppow'egolien | age ‘incite 
Purge of Bene Mdboo, 00; Boat eed fry ft; add edunechs of the henge te 





‘of Nana Sahib and his brother, 70 


‘ren, 7 
he | Pear ‘Major, $13, tnlderplley 
Told gutot Outelniothsmantes | PESSL Machete ot taco the | se Svante ie Bano eee 
rina fen of fie 
= id 137 ha rey. 158 | Siocenaive feta tho fetch, pur 
ila! so the A200 Alghortaten tom, | Rubs! Soe Chere 


of Nepaul, 102. Teter 
Outram Captain, sent in parsuit of Dost 
‘Mahoineds it, 362; head® au expedition 
inst the Ghiljes, 368, 1 738. 
Outram, Colonel Sir'James, the governor- | Pee, Captain, 
Aeiera’sigtrucions to, reepectng Ouse, | "his fearery 








H 
i 
fi 
2 


andbis naval il 
in the attack on the Shab Ni 





i. $48; on his arrival in India from Persia, f, 061; his attack onthe mese-house, G62; | Pirates, the Angria, 1 £09; various expedi- 
heisappointedtothecommandoftheDin- | his attack on the Kaiser Bagh, (3; won- | tions sent agaiust, for thelr suppressor, 


voor and Cawnpoor divisions, and thus | derful skill 
Aupeniedes Havelock, 64 





oon 61 gencronay.watrs bis ight th 
favour of Havelock, 643; en 


eaches Dinu (88; bis death at Lucknow, of 
Poel, Sir Robert, 


of his brigade in moving large 


B iaparerpegiesinsin 
ee peer 


moves the appotutment of 





enters the Lack: | a sleet couuitce i ioqutre into tbe at: | Pitty Mies Teta al B85 
nove resany wi Havoc, FS; | flrs of Un Hast Tila Cnepay,M 390 |" ponies of he oa il, hea 

‘of tho offensive operaiions ot | Teer Mabon ; Took is the prosecution of Hasta 
beslagers and teslgfed, 687; teft yr | Peer Mabouned 5 3 





: “ 
Colin Campbell at the Alninbagh, while 
hhe proceeds to the relief of General Wind- 
‘hain at Cawnpoor, 664; his attack om the 
Kiser Bagh, 671; his attack on the Moosa 
Bagh, 674; fuduces Lord Canning to modity 
hhis proclamation on the fall of Lucknow, 

© 64; called to a seat in the governor-gene 
ral's council, 700, 

Overland Journey to the Fast, the, {. 151. 

‘Owen, Colonel, repels an atfack of Hyder 
‘Ally i, 498, 











Pacheco, Duarte, his heroism and melan- 
‘holy fate, 1. 173. 

Padsbah Be 
fps ill 38; sent priser to Cawapoor, | Perma 











Sir Edwant, commander--chiet, 
Petition of the Hngal mutinoers to | 
58; his reply to the mutineers, 100; be 
suppresses the mutiny, 190; his ‘evidence 
ng the mutiny, 12. 
‘the seven, ii. 145, 
Painting and sculpture, among the Hinsoos, 


ih 0. 
i 1, 605, 
alae of Delhi ve: 


‘erupt to ii, 
a 
fi 437, 
SS haere 
La, ti. 1 


‘Ohandoo 121 ; question of the le- 

Fo oeith Caivtog tal sanctioned 

higs of sietione 

ye OVER eral, 122; dealings of, 

Uhaperbred by he: director 1235 the 
‘ns 











aT powers ite} 

Pe 

sien of, ta rg 
‘of the Board of Control in re 

‘to, 218; writ of mandamus issuel 

the: 219, 

d, instructs the British am- 
basudor at St. Peters! ‘to demand an 
Taser a Frere 
‘agents at the court of Persia, ili, 305; his 


Pabat Sn the at highway to India, i. 
= he ruins of 

Pan s victory at, { 192; the battle 
situtaane ti bocems alte Male 








manlerer, 40. 
Penny, Brigadier, at Gajerst, Ui, 225, 
Pen Brigudier, kill 


tit ss. 
‘st Onde, the, ber proceed | Perlapatan, it 61. 
ni po at ekea. ‘by Hyder AI snd the 


Frenchman, in the service of the 


Setaugir, granteon of Ta- | bio, 
sab Pie Witla, ox mera (Lori, 


Plants of India, 1 10, 

, Re baile vf, BB; the exntenary 
of the tattle of, fixed upon by the muti 
‘beer ‘at Dell for a great effort, 
‘as the fated time for the OF the 
‘British, i. 608. 


Plenipetentiary. to naa, 
Tt te indigo of Ce teeter a ts 
H tofemnting tengo 
| Eee Ree eee nad 3 ta; 





account ofthe vorage ttn, 
ister Plough, the Hindoo, 1 189, 

S7;_ his favourite murders Gungadbuor | Pocorke, Adntral succcads Admiral Watson, 
Saitros, 38: s compelled to deliver up the | Lou? his naval engagement with the 


French under Count a i peoke 
ismece DrAcho again, which the later 
eels; falls wo mare Fort St; Davi 088, 


ied at Chiltian- | 
| malls to’ Ceylon in search of 
| 


the nervice of Seindia: 








¥ 
ae ieee. hale 
Sgumiee Rireanenioar gt te 
‘oe. and the British cantonmsents at, 05; Ue 
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PORTUGAL 


gal the zal of some of the kings of for 

terprise; Prince Henry of,.15); 
‘lomo Vs and John LL of 13th King 
‘of, assumes the title of Lard of Guinea, 151; 
Columbus. offers his services to, 152 
purine discovery usler Einmanel of, 


Pormiriey, 2 fe, thelr mgrtine discoveries 
15; thelr discoveries 
{iter Bring Hany, i: theledlssoverica 
pir Alona Vi Yobn ft Tat the 
gersto the Hast 11; Rartolommeo Diaz 
Ailes the Gane ot Good Hope, tt; ete 
Aiscoveries und 
dy Gama commands an expedition, ‘and 
sights, the Cape of Good Hope, 15%; De 
Gama’s course along the coast ot Africa, 
bh; De Gama’s proceedings at Mozam 
binue, 154: De Gana’ proceslings at Mom 
ast Nolinda, 155) De Gama engages 
Gicjerat plo an aives on the 
fife nding of the Portugues 
in'inita, igf; De Gama ix invited onshore 
And vata the Zaovin of Cali, 17, = 
ception of De Gama at the court of the 
$atuorn aod ngeriow, 168 Dh Canny 
jaroa’s seco 
Tinie to. tho zamorine and tho King of 
Ys letter, 100: De Gama 
Tut is foretbly détatned on shore, 1 
Gann is Felcduad and traMlc commence, 
Tél; the zamorin becomes hostile to ths 
om rat stem gua cv the 
tgese’ factory, Gama retall- 
tem, 02 De 


Por 





Vasco 








Gare tiacked. ty the 





ty the Moors, 
15) Carl mans Cl alist 108. ths 
i | 





‘zamorin having 

tacked Cochin, 8 defeated by the, Porta 

‘queso under Alfonan Alinguergue, 172: the 
Albuquerynes sail for, 











INDEX. 


LIN; defeat the 
cavelition ra 
ite fear, 16 alliage of Eahadr 
jujerat, with the Portuguese; 
ae a in Guero ie the 
era 
Fuegpoueseain Dia thet heolc datos 
olson tie earrisy, 19l; tha Portaguese 
ne Ea ie the 
in Diu, 191; Din relieved ty 
Castio's ostentatious 








attempts 
Spa 
197; the Portuguese naviga- 
JasperCortereal and Miguel Corterehl, 
against 





sipcapeeresd by tho ships of the Fast Eniia 
a aM OF the Portarness 
ton prejul Hie tek ng of Acheen agalust 
he Engl 8 Portuguese carrac 
taken by the English, 240; their nt 
claims, 243; Captain Best's spirited 
ings with them, 254: truce between them 
‘and the East India Company, 267; capture 


Sf heir factory at Hooghly, dst ae 

in’ 319; thy et eet 
eo a xpetion 

alin Palette, 30 My Hae a poe 

| ee ~ 

Por alin rine, oppone Aan 

ia; teaten at he 23: sure 


Poras, a sean i 2 ‘prince of the name, 
Hisattange conduct towaris Alexaner, 


Pottinger, Eiired, his brave, and succeetfal 
defence of Herat 


‘teria: bpd, 


i has a eh ea 408 
ahs ae 
ceund, i. 768. 

‘tig suocoods Prithi Narayan in Ne- 
Predatory system in India, the, tl. 45; pre- 
at of te ti iets: 
‘Prescription, ite force among 

forbiiiden to bo taken ty the Com- 
Yang's scrrants, 1, O88: at to evade 
The covenants against taking, 689; receive 


Dy General Carnac, 620. 
Presidencies, the three, of India, i. 13; the 
extent of the three, abd their relations to 
hen Lant Mornington ar- 

rived in India, i. 678. 
Prost, the, censirahip of, in India, iii. 130; 
lations of ‘the Marauis of ‘Hastings 
trictions impose upon, 
, 152; restrictions on, abo- 


2, the, his boastful confidence, 
Tu) 13 hus new tees and utter defeat, 


Print the inti if the disco of 
Spies 
hoorka chief, makes him- 















RAJPOOTS 
Panjab, the — 
ton, li, 965; barbaroas murder of Mr. Ag 
ew and Tieutenant Anieran at Mona, 
" Mooiraj in open rebellion, 808; deck 
Sodtomoree ail ary force against Mout 
fam, 60 military operations of Lieutenant 
Piwandes, 509: successes of Lieutenant 
Elwardes: and capture of Dera Ghazco 
Bhawilpoot, 810; baile of Kineyte, SU 
poor, 510; hnitle o 
imbeciity of the Bhawalpoor 
defeat of tue rebels victory of Sulloosan, 
512; advance of General Whish, S14; de- 


General Whish, 515; siege and capture of 
‘Mooltan, 516; surrender of Moolraj, 510: 
revolt in’ Hazureh ; Lard Gough takes the 
ae a eat pe tie 

o ion 
fhegadeaoe anew, gt hatte of 
22; of Guferat 65; extene 
om of the Sikh dominion and annexation 
gf te Punjab, S27 state of altar in, a 
fhe ireaking out of tne great senor ta 
B22 "igoroty menses adopted ty 
Montgomery to keep down the tmutinous 
ilies a Beit fe ia portant Sith 

plots ot to Delhi from, 610. 

Phinnlar’ the bale of i 482, 

Pareshrain bow, ti. 463, 604, 713. 

Parvajeo or Purswajes, Bhonala, Rajah of 

patadioor ih Wi munder of 6) 
varseram Tov, mous’ intrigue 
‘pointed Hy Avia Sallb his autater, i. 


tite 








Q 


tal f the Afghan tion at 
Quettah, halt of the Afghan expedition af, 


R. 


‘Sava it Sit a 
sree Te cate tn Minoe 


yhah oF ith ‘padi becomes 
cia of he Manratte enupire ot ino 
Hr of again team Alaa ide Al 
eo fan Alla Hyer 
‘sew claimant for tis oftice of 
Fs shwa, 358; disaffection in his €3 
alent f sewn Oe 6 
mevotistons S Baubey, gute 
hen, 380 treaty of the. Barahay’ 
with, 400; furnished with troops ®y the 


Boma government, 401; combined. 
ivan the British, 


Hie 








‘coutell to support, 403; 
hay government 
mitted to the custody 


agajoe Bhomala, sends Bosker Punt to ne 
Rage Bengal Cat, he contention th 
cut a 
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RAJ-PORA 
he Indian name of the disease of | Renand, Major, detached for the relict 
renter Guwapoor, i, "G0; Haveiod® Ceca & 
AnD, form of government 

‘ih Cutch wo eal ti 235 Rennels Memoir of a Map of Hindoostan, ta fret 
Raleigh's Siz Walter, History ofthe Word, reer tf oh x be er “4 

auoked 23. Roden india, jorialiction of | Bear tot rij 278; fata 
Ran Bux, ii 700, ‘courts over, i 308: ‘0 this His expedition to Cauhtoere- S74; Seema 
amy Der: aah of Dovleatad oppowes, | Saito, ‘wa: atacankays reply to fiscilie intzoducd int is army, 
oe rurdin, who favades | _ objections 38 sheceantal Dalley ‘Dom Ma. 

the Deceany Restoration, the, its effects on the Bart | hncseds em 6s tan DO 
Ram Ratan Stig, it. 179 Tndia Company, 1 11 tite treaty between Shale feb 
Ram Row, his proceedings in the Mysore, eyottion, agai tects on the Rat Inia | ta sot Ti fodrvow wl Renae 
Ram Sing, of Boonde, i, 202 Reyucl Gebel Thomas, 184 ‘eset on there oe iS 
Hema Hann ison pars HRgbia, attacked and’ captured ty Bir | terviow with neta ee 
roy the giant Ravana, Hugh Hose, it 79. olen throne, 3 pote count vit ot 
mauulh dd anata, Reema ft oes Uuatrs |e greg al eon 
7 ‘unnoctanary loss of life on the occasion 38 

Ramya Cangesb, loads the Mabratias | Bee, moe of eukare of in iia i Ica, | ROSjone Ait Giohtcan Umtalla, en ene 
Ramchundar Wanghehi in, ©1408 | icant Coane ts Baral Wt {si Harry uth inthe bao na 
; aur oF Rustustuore, the diy of, Me it 

pee aed en Oe | tae eet | oe 

Li; eapkured, 1 ol La. 
amiiohian Sty, nt by the King of Dani | Asn Manabi Rega ‘and Kam Jota, sisted of the mu 
as his gent ¢0 England i, S11 Rater cot | © der ofthe Hajah of Jeshovt Hl a3 

Ri; | Rusia the distovery of toe atria of 





‘Risnnarain, Clive'sis 
4,649; his wait to Cl eisaboat! | _ his operations 
shamefully sacridoed ty Mr Vansitare G72 | Rock taaples ot felag i aise tek Sek 

Ramuuggur, the battle of, i, £20. the 

‘Ramo, the British repulsed at 1. 148 

‘amram Sing, the treatinent of the brother 
of 1.899; treatmentof, by Meer Jaen, G10, 

Ramee, letters of the rajah of, to Me. Pe- 
bell and the goreror-general, i 137. 






East leada Lord Auckland. Into reck+ 


4 
fz 











‘Ramyana, the, a Hindoo poem ; its subject, 
ii Basrmerite of, 130; obtrnsia mm relations of the Nabobof Onde | 304; alarm of the Tiritish government 
Ria, the, of Rajpootana, Hi 38 with; tlt characte Sa Sbedesigas | the’ intrigues of, 308; explanation de: 
naam arate Me | Gti Noob le aoe Ss | nel ye Wea eo 
Paul, i. 8; puts his uncle to death ; com: | Company’ comm | bogies of te, agents of in Caton 


pellet to abdicate, 9. defeat of, $27 ; barbarities practised on 
‘bund » | by Stat Dowlan, 225: atterapes to Justify ‘of Count 

seater gs Paton te Den | eS Dov Se aueeisasls | pin of Gant, Sen 

Raneo of Shins, leider of tho rebel sepoys, | of their territory, 390; pleasin justifeation | teanador ak oe istreburg, 3: new 


Fee 





‘Gwalior, 3 the war withy Hi; thepeces: | calmer of the Tussign gaternien® SO 
Rangoon, Capea Chasing tnt on w mia ih of ie rar wih ay el br {ie explanation ‘of tho Runlan gover 
a ta SP tangy ad om tn Bet: | Beegat goverment 3; punsot tue Com | _ tcp dtl safari 
lish votols at 18; a Hritish foot arrives | _ tau Uy the war wie Rut Juten the tia 
Shy tit cantare ot 14;"the sockadn of, | RE, Hoan flea aed a 
othe Baia Ree vio heads the Tari of hy. A, 





of the British in the vicinity of, 1 
Toor amber scat ‘8 iliney fro 

eal. 680; pelion Of Nowy 
SEtSeapeuro of ta bagoin Stk °C 8" | pM sie rtagh, appoted to the command 
v Aaral, 9 crotchet of hls proventa 





Ranker, Of i ory et to Greate aut he 
‘Lord Mornington in onto | iutincers in. Central tn Tt: 
ie Maura ih fag mestexmetition fo | tn Gee ei 


‘Rath Jatra, the festival of, i. 54. and captures the fort of Rhatghur, 679; 
nur, the, Hodson nint against; thelr | tuarches towans Jhatal the 
waafeae fi ote of Mudanpoor, 69); attacks Jhansi defeats 








Ceewe far ine oe 
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SALE 
ft yr sng tn Hn 
Mahomed, delivers up the English Cs 

Soe eee 

‘Salkeld, Lieutenant, heads the explosion 
party at Delhi, tii. 620; shot through the 
weal ie 

Salsette, coveted by the Company, ii. 356 
Shares eee 


eapture of, by the Company, 
Salter, Captain, defeats a Jaskmanee chief 


i & 

Samarcand, captured and recaptured by 

Sambar ucteeds Sevaee, 30; hi vices, 
0, iO; 

“2: his attempt on the iluad of Jinjecra, 
S02: taken prisoner and executed, 308 
Sagbales a rahi exapioyed by Lord 

‘Macartney to sound Tipps, 1.823. 
‘between the Bri- 








cottus, King. 
fr, and alliance with Ssteucus Nicator, 
Sangala the city of, 

anjala or Sugala, the city of besieged by 


etree, 


a seth 
Biante iS, Set te Bde 
foser i Wane, of recataahmend of 
ead oe Ruut oe 


raja of 92 in, 267: char- 
the 
268; 






thie nabob offi. 41- 

Saujohee, 1 435, £2. 

Saunders, Mr, governor of Madras, . 450. 

Sayan Toaloged aud taken by the Brie 

‘Savanoor, reduoed by Hyder AU, i. 233, 

Seleoe, Hoo: wrong dt mathe: 
atic, 13; arithanetie, 4; algeben, 125; 













3 208 
ihe" Ameers of 47 Sir Charles 
Iotter to the Aten of 403; thelr professed 


Salmalssion, ut real hostityto the Brita, 
iwialtee wi ae Be a 
on agaias atgaghar, 





ale 

a 

a 
af 


5 
gE 
i 


H 


fi 





INDEX, 


Scindia, Dowlut Row, 
‘Jeswunt Row Holkar at Poona, i. 745; 
desires to form a Mabrat 












is arrogant letter to the gove iq 
rae eee op Fats 


juentions frustrated 


‘of Bhurtpoor, 799; his connections with 
Holkar, 500; "be and Holkar Hee before 
General Lake, 800; ‘Barlow 











the frontiers of Scindia, 478; consternation 
At Gwallor, 478; ulterior views of the go- 

Foganting Sella 479; be 
otlations for an interview with the mak- 
Fafah, 479; tmarch of British troops into 
the ferstores of. 6; boat 





i 


il 


{he Linea 75 
ai, sei thn fs 
‘omnis, 








SERVICE 


| Secundra, Alkber’s tomb at, 1.140, 


Sedascer, Tippoo defeated at, by. Coloiet 
Stuart} two native accounts Of the bale, 
Seetahalidee Hills, the battle of, iif, 71. 
Sectapoor, the sepoy outbreak at, fi, 689, 
Se Licker Ichi, his ‘opposition to the 
‘Seif-uvdin and Ala-wdin, avengethe murder 
of thelr brother by Belirasa of Ghumee, 1. 


Seleucus Nicator, succeeils Alexander, i. 32; 
this alliance with Sandracottus, 33. 








Seljuk, 
‘ood, tS 
Semiramis, her expedition to India, i. 2. 


Senaputer, i. 08, 

Senlority, the principle of, established 
he’ Hast india Companys the le OF 
sticcemion £0 alfices, 1 530. 

Sepoys. the frst, 137; dress of thoae e- 
fonging to Tippod'sregular infantry, i 698, 
note; causes of the mutiny among, at Vel- 
lore, &13; complaints of those destined for 


‘Burmah, fli, 157; open mutiny among those 
destined for 158; ion of 
ee 


‘ni 10); erupeausesof this mutiny among, 
1k pint of insubordination aunong, 108% 








‘utiuousapirit among, at hlkarpoot, $03; 
uiutinous spirit of, wt the beginalug of the 
reat mutiay, finous 
Stint among, ; make 

ges a prctext’ for dio 





massacre 
tar, 880; proceedings of, ot Fyzabad, and 
Taaseners perpetrated ty” at Beyut 

Eo Dero sutton aay tipiacgt 
i tig, 6007, Sir Henry Lawrence 

to Chinhit against, Sol: Lucknow book: 





‘ed ty, 580; mutiny ancng, at CawDpOor, 
1543} Cawnpoor besieged by, 54; surrender 
‘ot Gawnpoor to, Gof: ntrod ties eat 


by, at Cawnpoor, £86; meanures of th, 


SESOSTRIS 


sxpedition of, to Inca, i 20. 
his march from Delhi to- 
Gude, it 603. 

Seton, Mr, British resident at Delhi, bis 
arrow escape, fi, 632; sent as envoy to 
Hyrlerabad, 894; ti. 281. 

‘Sevajee, 1. 298; conquers the Concan, 293; 
Other conquests of, 204; agsassinates the 
general of the Rajah of Belapoor, 295; 
Souuires a fleet, 206; professes eabeission: 
to-Auraigzebe; visits Delhi, 297; makes 
ew acquisitions, 297; game of éraft be- 
Ewoen, azul Aurungzshe's his success, 238; 
his expedition to Sysore, 390; his death, 
SOL; Surat pillaged by, 316; Surat a second 
‘iu pillage by, $25; the Company's treaty 
‘with, 323; nttetapt of, on Bombay, 331. 

Severin; Kanbojcotn pirate mes his 
‘capital, 1. 09; capture of, 

Sewashio Chiiannjes, a Brahmin pretends 
to be, i. 405, 

Seyed Sabifb, ti. £89, 

Safer the, feat ana munler of Farokshir 

3, 1 301; downfall of, 2 

Shaftesbury, Lon, his iotion to bring the 
conduct of Lont Ellenborough before the 
Fin relation to his Tati despateh, 

Shah ‘Alum (sce Shasada), the barbarous 
fe olaan Kadir 

Shah Jehan, succeeds his father Jebangir, | 

282; sends an army to Balith, $4; his eain- 

ns in the Deccan, 285; his fatally, 28; 

Aothroned hy his soi Au : 

Sharacter of histeign, 28%; his publioworks, 


230, 

Shah Mahomed, brother of Shere Mahomed, 
defeated by Sir Charles Napier, i. 471, 

Shah Mahomed, sovereign of Cabool, ‘the 
horrid mtiiaion of uttel: han in bis 
presence, F 

‘Shah Nujeot, the, capture of the, ti. 681, 

Sha Poor ‘aacinds, the, throtic of Shah 


maja at Ondo), 1-427. 
‘Shah Shufab, sovercign of Cabool, compelled 
i. by Runjeet Sing to 

Ihis court, il. 277; Riunjont Sng extarts the 
from, 











flee, Il 833; invit 

oh HOOF Sinvitel by Aza 
‘hau, 285; his treaty with Runject Siug, 

25; 8 pensioner within British teret 
359: “attempts to ralse “an army, 
ating of he argh Fad SD 
pularity, S87; money ‘payments 
extorted by the British from the Aeers 
for, S47; anutual dislike of the Afghans 
“Zo hiseutrance into Cabool, Sa, bis 


fettérto Queen V removes 
Gabool bo, lalate 





Teton, 99; 
Rh 
H ee 
Prinoo"Timods, the ‘site 
Pence fan eaercied Uy tie oficinis of 
suppressed by General Nott, 671; refuses 
the ale eae for Sa erg ‘troops, 339; 
fit anorement agaist 
‘364; ts amazed at 
SON his utimate melancholy fate, 4. 
Shahib-u-din, the consolidator of Mahome- 
ting his expla 
‘Lahore, i. 57; opposed and defeated by the 
‘Rajahs of Delhi and Ajmer, 63; his t 
Tovrongeance,olrrenews thestragele with 
iis uiverstrion, S27 comers 
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throne of, a, 62. 


{ain 
to the lisputed 
eurjousmethodof making him son- 


Delhi, 





arrives at Benares, i 655; 













exares, S74 | 
Sueehant Khao, the opponent of Baber, | 


Sheer Khan Sur, the opponent of Hooma- | 
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SITARAM 


Sitaram, the rival of Gungadhnr Sastree, at 
the court of the Guicowar, ii. 35. 

Siva, the third member of the Hindoo triad, 
4.'92; the: elaimied for, $2; em” 
blak Of the Fors Of SO. 

Skinner, in, his sudcessfu? stratagem 
‘to releaso his brother when surrounded 
‘by the enemy, fi, 74. . 

‘Sicinner, Thoms, his dispute with the Com- 


4. 320, 
stro Kings, tho, who? i 02 
Sleeman, Colonel, ti. 480. 
HL, his report of the state 
i, 548, 


eemany Se 
Sleeman'’s Rambles and Recollections of an 
Tuaian Optctat, quoted, i. 290, 88 590, 


‘note, 
‘Smith, Colonel, his estimate of the forces of 
‘Hyder All and Nizam Ali and his own, i, 
361; Hyder Al's attack on, and defeat 
‘Trinomalee : in 


Madras, 231; pursues 

it defeats hms 79 dos 

Tats the Mabrattas; Poonah surrenders 

to iL 6S; in pursue of the Pele, Bt 
his rupulaa at Kaikloo, 155. 

Smith, Licutenant-colonel Baind, iit 519, 
Stith Shr Harry, a th batloof Mowe, 
iit 400; ab the battle of Ferogesbat, 431 

relieves Loodians, 409; gains tho victory 


of Alial, 494. 

Smith, Mr’ Nicholas Hankey, his mission 
to Hyderabad, i 834, 

‘Smith, Major, it, 60, 

Suulth, nt, forma one of an explosion 
party at 


Uhl, si. 621, 
‘Major, his Narrative of the Bur- 

mese War, quoted, til, 169, 

irvedes 


elsif 

fer to General Node rapocting tho gsten 
eral No 

of, at Ghames, i. 4205 the 

Ellenborongh executed 4027 


's proclamation respect 
proclamation respeot 


‘randsou of Chooraman, ii. 


and wo 

tad Mecham, Tioutsnante, Vo 
aia school of 

South-west passage 

sic sed extravagant 

Sparkes Captain, his bravery ani fate, tL 

Spats Mn, Life in Ancient Tutt, quoted, 


Speice, tho heroism of young, 1. 585; his 
vaftocting death, 03: Es 
Splcs Tuan tho Bask 
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Stewart's History of Bengal, cited, 1 518. 
‘Stirling, Major, if 657. 
Stoddart and Conolly, prisoners in Bokbara, 





deat 
Goraring relives Necmachy and captares 
Start Me Brings an action” against Mr. 

“Aurioh ("34 = Y 
Sie. ‘Lieutenant, his bravery in Cabool, ili. 


Subahdar, what? i. 141. 
Subahs, the Mogul teritory divided into i 


ii, 

Subzte Mundes, a suburb of Delhi, ii, 606; 
Taken possession of by the British, 08, 

Syoossioa, the law of, among the Hino, 

Sula Koonwur, widow of Goor Buksh, iti, 


met in 
Sule Al, Nabob of Arcot, lls Teague with 
he Matin 482; his with 
Novos. 000; deteated by ‘Hughes, 
Novos 1.000; 

ta Mug, nang 

: We 

with Admsirat Hughes, 04; Jolned by St 
Bussey, S11; has another: th 
Admiral Hughes off ae 
Siigar, the extent of its cultivation ia, and 


1 678; to treat 
with the British, 630; with, 
broken off, 681; ‘compelled to negotiate, 
801; liberal terms granted to, 693; reasons: 
for this Itberality, 604; terms of the treaty 


between, and the Company. 696. 
he Poona minis- 
try, th 406. 


ASS 
Ste Pontes ook tt 
Sumbajco Angria, a Gwalior clit, i $81. 
fetee convene 
as Nabob of Bengal, 1. 529; his vicious 
ioe Seeing pee 

; munler of Hossein Cooly Khan and 
Hoswin Addeen 531; rival claimants: 
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Surajah Dowiah,— 
he conmracy again, $6; defeat at 

vs Ee a cate 9 Se eden a oe 
“ascconi tine by Sovaiee, 325; Droautings 
ef Boutay governing ae 
‘trary arrangeanents respecting, 

unger, Hino, 

Surya, it 3. 
uy Sidhanta, th, i. 123. 

Suites, meaning of the word, and origin of 
‘the pructicg i 189; Holwell's accutnt of 
he ‘cine of a Maluratta prince, 18; 


ios of beateatstosd Earopoane Teapots 
a me 
Hag ie cua eso 
es ee 
Sf 110; tho abolition of effected by Sir 
oot ea oon 
Sue re ee ae 
reasons for cores ‘475; his interviews 
with Hyder, 476; his’ at 
Fullarton’s 


‘Colonel 

me. a 
Swiss ineroenaries, eraployed by the English 
Ya Latins n company’ o& eapeared Uy Dur 


coir 
ed Ahmed, a Mahometan fauatic, his 
ake ove 
Mr, is letter ¥9 Clive ia favour of 











aby hie grands, 947 

in Tata, apn ‘slage 
1a, 84; apres Moerst, Sb: return foun 
India, $07 appoints Rbizr Rian hie do: 
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‘TEMPERANCE VAISHNAVA 


‘Temperance, Bulbun’s interest in the cause | Tippoo Sultan. — | Toonghay Khan, a Mogul chief, invades Hin- 
of O& , nea | Corawallia #887; Bangalore saptarel in | La 
‘Temples, rock-cut, in India, i. 17; ii. 143; presence of his whole army, 599; retreat Jeads the Moguls in Hin- 
(pyramidal, 12; parts and"appenitages of | nd pursslt of, S00; his bral treatment | ” doasina, £88 
142; cave temple of Karli, 144; the seven of his prisoners, 600; his caricatures of the | Towns, Hindoo, ii 173; the inhabitants of, 
regulary constructed, 147; i takes 8 strong peaiten | Ik 
Shin, on Mount Atos, 14s | onthe road to Bangalore OO; Lord Gorn: | Trae 


i108 
ia pointy a ot ‘walls frepares fora general cogagement | Tralina, peace, foridden to the werrants 
132, disturbances in, with, obi; is defeated fn the tattle of Cart | of the Comp, 1 687; arrangeineute of 





















‘Tent contracts, attempt to abel gat, (002;' professes a desire to negotiate, | _ the Company ns to, 
‘turlances caused thereby in Madras, fi | CA ‘of Nun- | Transactions of the Rupal Axlatie Society, 
838, ieee aia toopa on | quoted, 1k 


‘Phackeray, Mr., the British collector in 
‘Kittoor, killed by the mutineers, ii. 178. 
‘Thamba Wangyee, a Burmese commander, 


‘Theft, the law of, among the Hindoos, ti. 104. 

‘Thiagar and Elvonasore, made over by the 
‘Frenctt to, the Mysoreéans in return for 
troops, f. 633; taken by the British after 

apis reer fo the ranch, 648 
omiaa, “George, "a. military’ adventurer, 
curions history of, 1, 829. 

‘Thomas’ Coins of dhe Patan Sultans of Hin- 
dlostan, referred ty | 

‘Thompsoiy, Captain, his description of the 
‘appearatice of Ghiiznee, i. 397. 

‘Thorne, Major, his Memoirs of the War in 
‘Indic, quoted, i, 703, 707, 782, 791. 

mney tober, is, mi to King 

Henry VILL, 1198; his views of the north- 
‘west passage, 199; effects of his memorial, 


Thornhill, Mr, , volunteers to bring 
in the wounded to the resdeney in Luck: 
iow, til. 659, : 

‘Thornton's Gasetter of India, quoted, 1.133, 





‘Triad, the Hindio, iL 22; Brahma, 22; 
‘siva, 32. 


BM, note, 
si olden, of Runjeet Sing, ti iy, era of, pt the aid 
‘Thuggee, See Thugs, smd Ala the Bia 


‘hog the na thee sisi 10, 
fire, 101; ‘ans 
children of to 102; Brahmins 
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itcialy iuterest ites, ro ! eiafonccancuta arrive ubder Lawren 
Sititmmberee oe ee is | And Cilve, 473: end of the plegy of, 414; 
footstool “of ‘Tippoo's golden go. | Mate of ata at; Major Tare 
one i. 706, 708, ote. Tepito | _Yances tothe relief of 4B; stage apa 
‘Tiger's-olaws, the, 1.295, note, hee, | comers os en ot Se 
Timee kan CT A rae eho Prog al 

‘Piwour Bog. ‘See Tamerlane. and repulse, 422; loss of iW 
‘Timour, Prt, helrapparent of Shab Shae alps | feratics comm oamd 8 save 
inftnivelignenpedition ont ak" ace a 
‘Tippoo Sultan, taken isomer when nino Ee ty the fou 
years Old, 1,298; nls Favages in the coun- f Coorg and, ‘abattle hi 
‘ear Malaviiy, aud is defeated, 66; pre- ty th Gur 
See ee mee | ae kee aac oe 
dency, 696 ; the before is: Phinstone, god eae 

,p 7 . 

He ‘plan aH attack on bis capital, i ‘Prisonment aod ta a 
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VAISYA 
Vaiaya caste, the, i, 1. 
‘Valigns, Geral his trieade at the battle | 


of ik, 
‘Vinsittart, Mr, succeeds Clive as governor 
of Bengal, 4. 688; heads a deputation of 
‘the council of Calcutta to Meer Jaffier to 
induce him ‘to ‘670; shamefully s- 
rifices Ramnarain, 672 ;opposes the: 

nud impoltic views of the council of Cal- 
cutta, 674. 


eee nalts pe 
‘Vaughan, Captain,and his brother, murdered 
oath 
aE, 
vate ins 
bite tg nf 


yo i 158, 
‘Villore in want of 41.406; eritieal 
state bf rellersl by Coote, 











thrown into, 499; a curious device fc 
Visioning. Ms the muting fa 812; fal 
rh massacre of fo, 811: 


of the nnutiy i, S12: mewabers 
of Rippoo's tami ny tithe me 
SID? oripiot the maudiny in, BIS! veal 
quiet of thenmutiny 814; Chritiantiy not 


le with the mutiny, 815; the mu- 
finy fn, took the garrison ty surprise, 815 
genera alara protuosd by the mutiny tn, 


‘Venetian angosy, lost on the Goodwin Sands, 


sty anachrouiass respecting. 2 





yonstaneisople, 147; league of, with the 
sultan, 147; why they gave up resorting to 
an, wy wave MD 


aif. 

Vegche, rllved ny Clive and Pigot, 

‘Vernon, Sir Baw: juers the French 
qerncatr 408 


‘ina naval et 
Vienaiitya jeader in Koda, 
‘Victoria, Queen, Shah Shujah's letter to, ii. 


Shah 
hor procatation ab the 

or ine zy tiny, SoS eee oe her 
ees, "Fomor of, at Chittoor, i 300, 
Meigen Hasan ageot arrives 
rit ve 

te Gabon fe 
‘Village, description of wn Tnlian, i. 91; an- 
lent unter Une eyecia 170; aeeearacy 
ot te, 172; condition of the’ imbabitants 
‘Viplonce, the law relating to, among the 

Hlndods i. 108 


‘Vira Rajendra, Rajah of Coorg, bis eruelti 
‘and brutalities, {il 210 















2H; the heaven of, 25; the avatars of: first 
‘avatar of, 25; scoot ater 28; third and 
fourth avatars of, 27 fifth aod eéxth avac 
tars of, 28; seveuth avatar of 29; eighth 
So; ninth avatar of, Si. 
treatment of 
















| Wabah, Major, kill in repulse at Kaikdoo, ) Wellesies, Maranis— 


INDEX. 


‘iL 188. 


Wajid Aii Shah, Yor] Haxing’smemoran- 








dum addresses €0, 


Webb, Mr., i 718 
Wiraliefionl ‘at Bertagapecamy i 66 702; 
Seringu- 


‘muvle perinanent commandant of 
‘patam, 706; the details of the management 
the Mauritius, “734; 


Tanyulr's indignation and defence, 731: 
Durmues defeats, ast slays Dhoondia, 738: 
re-establish the 
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hue fo Baro TR 
ellsire, General: con Bom 
‘vision in the Afghan expedition, 

54: Tea ane ian galt it, 
‘Wolah, Cleutenant,capeures the il-frts in 


judye of the supreme court 


“nis position at Cawne 
Hohment at Caw 


‘of Labore £0 advance on Mooltan, 
{ik B13: advances on Monltan, 614; his 
ion at Mooltan 10° the Sikh 

Feb, 615, 

Whitehill Mr. gorermor of Madras, ete 
‘pended, i478; a hllot patnsand penalties 
Against, 548, 

Wiig “captain, sent agninst:Omerkote, 

7, 


General, sent by the Bombay pre- 


st the eepoy mutineery Hi, 
f Operations agalnat the ritineers 
Wite, the ele of a, 


a eciesigreattes 
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‘WINDHAM "EEN 
‘Windham, Captain, hisdeath whileperform- | Wurgaom, the disgracefel convention of, 
a ee z. 
fe Sud prepa anew for war, 
i, Getera attacked by the rebels | Warunene the segs of ad nepal of Alt 
Wis Cawnncon ii Got; slips out to ve | “Zabita Khan, the designs of the Malatiag 
Hoqebats totic: est x onten tack bike | Wasota, rata fie capture of bythe ith, | “Ren 2b hat allan tthe Nab 


rebels, 665; relieved by Sir Colin Campbell, | 
rebels hy 


Wingate, Assistant surge 
‘afterwan brutally 
fine, Sie Band, wsurps th 

nah He wan, onus the goverament 
f Madras, 18; obtains free 
and retires, 39, 

Wiswas Rao, the Pelshwa's son, slain at the 
atte of Panipat, 1 08 

Wives aloo, te condition of 175 

Woot Colonel joins Colone Sei 2 


wounded, and 
yuniered at Kori- 














is Successes, 205; Hyder Ali's attempt to 
eating Tian contuetand ‘resignation 
of command, 208; narrow escape of his 


Aivision, 270; intrusted with the eief com 
Bi laste iustained by. at Ban- 
perilous postion of, 274; bun. 





wii tents thas a 

Picea nhs Calcutta, i. 545, 
Wales Chandia, a friendly Seinde chief, tii, 
Wilke of Khoon, th Bo 
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degree of correctness in minute detail than wé should have thought practicable in per ose Se men — f 
‘The value of the work is very much increased by the introduction ofa large number of good woodents, ineuding many maps 

of towns, harbours, and districts; sketches of ; remeron figures illustrative of costumes, races, &¢/ "—Bcaminer, | 





Complete in 96 parts, imperial 4to, 2x. 6d. each; also in divisions, 7e. Gd. each. 


The Imperial Family. Bible, 

Containing the Orv and New TrsTaMents, according to the most Correct Copies of the Authorized Version. 
With many Thousand Critical, Explanatory, and Practical Notes; also, References, Readings, Chronological 
nied ‘Tilustrated by a choice series of Historical Designs, and Authentic Views of important Bible 
‘Lovalities, engraved in the most finished manner, and extending in all to Seventy-four Plates. One large vol. 
es ee £6, 152.5 pti tie, sey a, 2 Ts. 


are either original, or the great and 
iemagirs Soe keen ese 
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‘New and Revised Edition, in 63 parts, 2. each; or 14 divisions, super-royal Svo, cloth, 10s. each, 
_ The Popular Encyclopedia; | 
Or, CONVERSATIONS LEXICON. | 
Being a general Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, Literature, Biography, History, and Politics; with Preliminary 
Dissertations by distinguished Writers. Numerous illustrative Engravings. New and Revised Edition. 


‘The Porvtan Excrctorepta has been before the public for many and has met with a of 
soli eras ere ha ls a ee ar Te ma at rin en 
inserted, render the Work a satisfuctory exponent of the state of knowledge in the present day. The articles on Botany, Chemistry, 
aud Geology have been wholly re-written, and the scientific articles generally have been carefully revised; while those on Geo 
franhy, Topography, History, Tuoology.and Biography have been subjected ‘toa rigid examination, An entirely new SUPrLEMENT 
aa bash adel, containing additional biographies, notices of localities newly discovered, or that have risen recently into importance 
Scanner emis te os nh stra th grat vse he wh Sing Seat Yan 
he Llustrations extend to 154 pages of Steel Engravings, and 14 Coloured Maps, besides many Engravings on Wood. 
‘The SurrLeMent alone, in 7 parts, 2s, each; or 1 vol. cloth, 16s. 


Complete in 36 parta, 2. each ; or 4 vols. super-royal Svo, cloth, £4. 


The Comprehensive History of England, 


CIVIL and MILITARY, RELIGIOUS, INTELLECTUAL, and SOCIAL: from the Earliest Period to the 
Suppression of the Sepoy Revolt. By Cuantrs MAcrAntaNe and the Rev. THoMas Tuomsox, Tlustrated 
by above Eleven Hundred Engravings on Wood and Steel—Views, Costumes, Portraits, Maps, Plans, &e, &o, 
“ By far the most beautiful, cheap, and really ‘comprehensive history of the nation which has ever yet appeared."—John Bull, 1 
“This onght emphatically to be entitled the Family History of England."—Morning Herald, 
“An admirable 108 of mili and o of moral and intellectual thi nprisi 
saa hte sek oho dan Tees Se pe 
“Thia will be regarded by many—aud with reason—as the best existing History of England."—The Dial, 





Complete in 28 parts, 2. each; or $ vols. super-royal Svo, cloth, £3, 84. 


A Comprehensive History of India, 


CIVIL, MILITARY, and SOCIAL, from the first landing of the English, to the Suppression of the Sepoy 
Revolt, including an Outline of the Early History of Hindoostan, By Henny Bevenipor, Eaq., Advocate, 
Illustrated by above Five Hundred Engravings on Wood and Steel. 


Copia elaborate and able work ia indeed more comprehensive than ite title would imply, for it gives ua with Diflosopiea) dis. 
crimination the ancient, modseval, and mole history of a most singular people, who vere well fed aud well cles, wie Wal & 


frritton language, and composed metaphysical treatises, when the forefathers ‘race that now bears away over two hundred 
ELAS in still wandocing ty the woods of Britain sod yall of them eavages, aud some perbaps cannibals. 
e" umerous ood. ‘remarkable for their ‘and fidelity, contribute greatly to the interest 


+ s+ The mi ‘on, 
‘nd ‘even to the ive power of the - F 





‘Complete in 14 parts, super-royal Svo, 22. each; or 1 large vol. cloth, 308, 


The Comprehensive English Dictionary, 
EXPLANATORY, PRONOUNCING, and ETYMOLOGICAL. By Jouy Ocrvre, 11.0., Editor of tho 
‘Imperial Dictionary. ‘The Pronunciation adapted to the best modern usage, by Ricuanp Cunt, x.8.a. Illus 
trated by above Eight Hundred Engravings on Wood, and a series of Engraved Plates, 

‘Without the series of Engraved Plates, cloth, 25s. 


Dictionary contains all English words in present nse, wumerous phrases, many foreign words used by English writers, and 
the Thtre important Technical and Scleatific Terms. Se a tae impel Dictionry, and other sutboriice 


a ee ereaine for us to cay, without any reserve, that this s unquestionably the best Dictionary of the English Tnnguage, of 
sa rt add es tue tatriard fary and school room book throughout 


‘that bas appeared. and thoroughly deserves 
ia an aa oe a port heen comnjaion of the desk and brary table.” 





SSS | 
‘Tmperial 10mo, 898 pages, half-morooco, 15s.; cloth, 10, 6d. | 


The Student's English Dictionary, 


ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, and EXPLANATORY, in which the Words are traced to their 
Aitimate Sources, the Root or Primary Meaning inserted, and the other Meanings given fully, acconling tothe | 
best usage. By Jous Octiv1s, i.p., Editor of the Imperial and of the Comprehensive Dictionaries. lus 
trated by about 300 Engravings on Wood. 

‘The work befoteas is a marvel, whether for the quantity and quality of its matter, oF for, the Ree pees ich Mt is offered, 


"The wil doubtless be as large sa ita merits. . To teachers we commend it as the best and } 
Tr hndoed distances by far ag of the kind before published."—Pavert for the Schoolmaxicr. | 
3 but we have 


4 would be absurd to profess that we bite read the Student's Dictiowarg through continamasly 

Secaarceten ing, Uhat we fel qualiged. to promo 2 ie emphatically ap honest and’ thorongh work, amd 

seadeanainie ant smn al eee = 
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Complete in 32 parts, royal 4to, 2. each; also in divisions, 6s. each. 
Matthew Henry's Commentary. 


AN EXPOSITION OF ALL THE BOOKS OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT, with Practical 
‘Remarks and Observations, By Marrsew Henry, 

‘This Edition presents a complete and accurate reprint of Henry’s admirable work; characterized by 
elegance and clearness of typography, accuracy of text, compactness of form, and moderateness of price. 

Considerable obscurity having hitherto been occasioned by defective typographical marking of the divisions 
and sub-divisions, and by loose and inaccurate punctuation, great care has been taken to rectify these defects, 
and thereby render the Author's method of arrangement and general meaning more perspicuous. 

‘The Work forms three handsome vols., royal 4to, with a finely engraved Portrait of the Author. Vol. I., 
Gonesis to Esther, price 20s. Vol. I1., Job to Malachi, price 25, Vol. III., New Testament, price 25s. 


‘To be completed in 20 parts, imperial 4to, 24. 6d. each. 


Villa and Cottage Architecture. 


Ssveot Exarres or Country AND SUBURBAN RESIDENCES erected from the Designs of Banks & Barry, 
John Baird, Ewan Christian, H. A. Darbishire, Hine & Evans, H. E. Kendall, Jr., E. B. Lamb, J.T. Rochead 
A. & G, Thomson, G. Truefitt, E. Walters, and other eminent Architects. With Descriptive Notices, 


This Work is intended to supply a selected series of Plans of houses which have boon erected of Inte years from designs 
by Architects of acknowledged position and ability. The Buildings illustrated are situated in a great variety of focalitios, and 
are varied in style, arrangement, and materials. They have been solected for their excellence in Design, Convenience of Arrango- 
‘ment, Soundness of Construction, and Rearonableness of Cost. A description of the site, materials, and manner of construction, 
will necompany each set of plans; with a statement of the actual cost wherever it is attainable, 











Morton’s Cyclopedia of Agriculture, 
Practical and Scientific: in which the Theory, the 
Art, and the Business of Farming, in all their de- 
partments, are thoroughly and practically treated, 
By upwards of Fifty of the most Eminent Farmers, 
Land-Agents, and Scientific Men of the day. Edited 
by Jou C, Morrox. With above 1800 Illustrative 
figures on Wood and Steel. In 28 parts, 2s. 6d. each; 
or 2 large vols., super-royal 8vo, cloth, £3, 158, 


Farm Insects. Being the Natural History and 
Economy of the Insects injurious to the Field Crops | 
in Great Britain and Ireland, and also those which 
infest Barns and Granaries, with suggestions for 
the destruction of enemies, and the preservation of 
friends. By Joan Custis, ¥.1.8,, ke. ke. Tlus- 
trated with many hundred figures, plain and coloured. 
In 8 parts, 2s, Gd. each; or 1 vol. super-royal 8vo, 
cloth, 22s. 

The Agriculturist’s Assistant: A Manual 
of Principles, Rules, and Tables of constant use in 
all Caleulations incident to the occupation and im- 
provement of Land, and specially in those involved 
in payment by Piece-work. By Joux Ewart. Second 
Edition, Enlarged and Improved. Plates and Cuts. | 
Foolseap 8vo, cloth, 3¢. 6d. 


Scientific, ene ee roma soc, eae 


| 
| 





ff 
Ht 


The Farmer's Guide. A Treatiss on the 
Diseases of Horses and Black Cattle, with Instruo- 
tions for the Management of Broeding Mares and 
Cows. By Jaxes Wenn, Veterinary Surgeon, Thir 
teenth Edition. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 3:. 6d. 


Our Farm Crops; being a popular Scientific 
Description of the Cultivation, Chemistry, Diseases, 
and Remedies, &e., of our different Crops, worked 
up to the high Farming of the present day. By 
JouN WILSOX, ¥.B.8.£., Professor of Agriculture in 
the University of Edinburgh. Numerous Engravings 
on Wood. In12 parts, 1s, each, or 2 vols., crown 80, 
cloth, 13s. 

“A most instructive and valuable book of practice and refor- 
ence.” —Bra, 





The Hay and Cattle Measurer. A Series 
of Tables for Computing the Weight of Hay-stacks 
and Live Stock by Measurement. Also, Tables show- 
ing the Equivalent, in Weight and Price, of the 
Trperial to the Dutch Stone, and other Local Weights. 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“The Agriculturist’s Calculator. A Series 
of Forty-five Tables for Land-Measuring, Draining, 
Manuring, Planting, Weight of Hay and Cattle by 
Measurement, Building, ke. 17 nos., foolscap 8vo, 
6d, each; bound, 93, 


Ditching and Draining: A Manual of Tables 
showing length of Drains in any piece of 
1 pole to 100 acres; number of Pipes or Tiles i. 
cubic or solid contents of Digging in 


8¥o, cloth, 22. 
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Cooke’s Brown's Self-Interpreting Bible, 
with an Introduction, copious Marginal References, 
and Notes Explanatory and Practical; and several 
‘Thousand additional Notes, explaining difficult Texts, 
and reconciling seeming contradictions. By the Rev. 
‘Henry Cooxs, D.p., Belfast. Illustrated by Histori- 
cal Designs, and a Series of Views of Cities, Rivers, 
Mountains, &e,, of Bible Lands—all extending to 
47 plates. In 44 parts, royal 4to, Is. each, With 
Bae’s Ipex, 2 parts additional. 


The Comprehensive Family Bible, con- 
taining the Oup and New TESTaMENTs; with copious 
Critical and Explanatory Notes, and Practical Re- 
flections; also, References, Readings, Chronological 
and other Tables. By Davin Davinsoy, ui.p. With 
Seventy-one Historical and Landscape Illustrations 
and Maps, In 35 parts, super-toyal 4to, 2s. each. 


‘This Bible commends itself for beauty of Form, Text, and 
Illustration, and in its more important features of Comment, 
Reference, and Introductory matter, it coustitates a Commen- 
tary of high value, 


Brown's Popular Family Bible; with 
many additional Notes, References, and Readings; 
also, Memoir of the Author, and Baun's INDEX 
of Subjects. Illustrated by Historical Designs and 
Family Register. The Seur-INveRrRetiING Breve, 
complete and unabridged, in 20 parts, demy 4to, 1s. 
each; 1 vol. grained burrl, gilt edges, 27s.; morocco 
plain, gilt edges, 30s, The Metre Psalms 1s, additional. 


No other Family Bible muy this in the number and value 
ote Hotareacns Yo Parle exis, £2 


Tho Psalms of David; Scottish Metrical 


Version, ‘To bind with Family Bibles, various sizes. 





Imperial 4to, 2s. 6d.; super-royal 4to, 2s.; royal 4to, | 





2s.; demy dto, 1s.; 18mo, 6d. 


Barnes’ Notes on the New Testament. 
Illustrated and Annotated Edition. With 38 Steol 
Plates, 21 Maps and Plans, and 24 Engravings on 
‘Wood—in all, Sixty-seven separate Plates, from the 
most suthentio sources, illustrating the principal 
Scripture Scenes. Complete in 33 parts, 1s. each; or 
in 5 double vols, 6%. each, and 1 at 4s, 6d. 

: © —" For the 

sbiceiirane rarnate mer ine 

{lun the little volumes of Albert ‘8 far as they have 

fone. As it contains Sapplomental Notes of great value, oar 

Preference is for Blackio's ition 

Barnes’ Questions on the New Tesia- 
‘MENT. For Bible Classes and Sunday Schools, 
Marraew to Henrews, one vol., cloth, 3s. Gd.; or 
6 parts, at Gd., each complete ia itself. 

‘An admirable manual for use in the Sunday-achool or the 

Christian household. 


Barnes’ Notes on the Old Testament. 


Books of Jon, satan, and DaNret, With additional | 


Prefaces and Notes, also Appendixes, Engravings on 
Steel, and above 150 Illustrations on Wood; most 
‘of them to be found in no other Edition. In 19 parts, 
1s. each; or Jon, 1 vol., cloth, 6s.; Isatan, 2 vols., 
7s.; DANTEL, 1 vol., 6s. 6d. 


80,000 References and Readings; alo Twenty-five 
exquisite Engravings, and Twelve Coloured Maps. 
Re-issue on larger paper, in 24 nos., fd. each. 





The History of the Bible, from the Begin- 
ning of the World to the Establishment of Chris- 
tianity; and a connection of Profane with Sacred His- 
tory. By the Rev. Tuomas SrackHouss, 3.4. With 
copious additions from recent Commentators, Critics, 
and Eastern Travellers; and Complete Indexes. Also, 
an Appendix on the Illustrations of Scripture derived 
from the Egyptian and Assyrian Monuments, &c. 1l- 
lustrated by Fifty highly finished Engravings, In 35 
parts, imperial Svo, 1s. each; or 2 vols, cloth extra, 38¢, 


Brown's Dictionary of the Bible. Cor- 
rected and Improved, by the Rev, Jamzs Sarru, 
a.m. With Notes by the Rev. Dr, Cooxy, Belfast. 
Illustrated by several hundred Engravings. In 20 
parts, super-royal Svo, 1s. each; cloth, 21s. 


The Christian in Complete Armour; A 
‘Treatise of the Saints’ War against the Devil. By 
Wits Gunwatt, 4. Accurately printed from 
the Author's own Editions, With» Bioonarmcat 
Ixrropvctioy, by the Rev, J. C. Ryi#, B.A. Oxon, 
author of Living or Dead, Home Truths, ke, Tv 
20 parts, 1s. each; or 2 vols. imperial 8vo, cloth, 22s. 
“Ono grand peculiarity of the Cnmusriaw rm CoMrtere 

Anuovn & the soundness and scriptural proportion of ita doc- 

Yrinal statements, ‘There is nothing extravagant and over. 

Stretched in Gurnall's exhibition of any point, either in faith 

or praction. Nothing is glaringly over-coloured, mothing is 

completely thrown into the sada. In this respect it ia emi- 
pontly like Bunyan's Pilgrin's Progress, n work #0 beautifully 
proportioned in doctrine, that Calvinist and Arminian, Clureh 

Toan and Disenter, are all alike agreed in aliniring it."—Fiom 

Biographical Notie by Rev. J.C. Kyle, B.A, 20m, 


Family Worship: A Series of Devotional Ser- 
vices for every Morning and Evening throughout th 
Year, adapted to the purposes of Domestic Worship; 
Prayers for particular occasions, and Prayers suitable 
for children, &e. By above TWO HUNDRED 
EVANGELICAL MINISTERS, With Five Hun- 
dred Selected Hymps. Ilustrated by Twenty-six 
fine Engravings on Steel. New and improved Eai- 
tion, in 25 parts, royal dto, 1s. each; or cloth, 27s. 6d. 

Kye ele a proof 

















ofthe place the mechanical 4 
ion in the very fret clam of ita Kind; while the naines of many 
of the best theologians and authors of the age are a sufficient 


guarantee that the mental department is second to no work on 
‘Family Devotion." —Banner af Ulster, 


The Family Hymn-Book: A Selection of 
Five Hundred of the choicest Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs for Social and Domestic Worship. Cloth, 2s. 
‘This is the Selection which accompanies the New Baition of 

Family Worship. 

Family Worship: A Series of Prayers, with 
Doctrinal and Practical Remarks on Passages of 
Sacred Scripture, for every Morning and Evening 
throughout the Year. By One Hundred and Eighty 
Clergymen of the Church of Scotland. The original 
edition re-printed on larger paper. 15 parts, imperial 
8vo, 1s. each; cloth, 17s. 


The Book of Ecclesiastes: Irs Mrasix¢ 
‘asp rs Lessoss EXxrcatsep aNp Invusrnarep. 
By the Rev. Rosret BUCHANAS, D.D. Square 8vo, 


cloth, 7. 6d. 
Se 
‘made for 
by 


seg sztbciy to Food the meaning and Teed 
Eoclesiastes.”—Scottish Guardian. 
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The Life of Jesus Christ, with the Lives 
of the Apostles and Evangelists. By the Rev. Jous 
Frgerwoon, D.v. Also, the Lives of the most Emi: 

Fathers and Martyrs, and the History of Primi- 
Christianity, by Wrutra Cave, p.v. With 
numerous Notes not in any other Edition. ‘To which 
is added, A concise History of the Christian Church, 
by the Rev. T. Sots, 1.4. Ilustrated by Forty 
beautiful Engravings, In 20 parts, imp. Svo, 1s. each. 


The Christian Cyclopedia; Or Repertory 
of Biblical and Theological Literature. By the Rev. 
James Garpyet, M.D., A.st., Author of the Faithe 
of the World. With Numerous Engravings. New 
and Revised Edition, with Supplement, and Index 
of Scripture Passages illustrated. Complete in 21 
parts, super-royal 8vo, 1s, each; or 1 vol. cloth, 22s. 


‘This Work embraces in its plan the general features both of a 
Diblical and Theological Dictionary, aud a compreheusive digest 
of the Literature aut Biography cornected with Christianity. 


The Whole Works of John Bunyan. 
‘Only complete Edition, accurately printed from the 
Author's own Editions, With Editorial Preraces, 
Nores, and Memorm or Bonrax, By Gzorce 
Orvor. Numerous illustrative Engravings. In 26 
parts, 2s. each; or 3 vols. imperial 8vo, cloth, 57s, 

‘Tue EXrERpfewtat, DorRINAL, AND PRACTICAL 
‘Wonks separately, in 33 parts, 1s, each, and the 
Auueconicat, Ficunative, & SYMBOLICAL Wonks, 
in 19 parts, 1s. each, 


“We cannot but express an earnest hope that ti 
anid accurate edition of Bunyan's Works will realize 
sive cirealation equal to its merits."—Zvang:licul Magazine, 


Willison’s Practical Works: Including 
‘Treatise on the Sanctification of the Lord’s Day, 
Sacramental Directory, Meditations, Sermons, Ad- 
vices and Catechism, Balm of Gilead, AGiicted Man's 







Companion, &¢, &e. With an Essay on his Life and | 


‘Times. By the Rev. Dr. HetnEntxoron, 
parts, imperial 8vo, 1s. each. 


Treatises on Practical Religion, by 
Riowany Baxter; including the Saints’ Everlast- 
ing Rest, Divine Life, Treatise on Conversion, Call 
to the Unconverted, Directions to a Sound Conversion, 
Benefits of Self-Knowledge, Dying Thoughts, &c, &¢, 
In 17 parts, imperial Svo, 1s. each; cloth, 18s. 


The Sheepfold and the Common; Or, 
WirHix ap Wirnovr. Being Tales and Sketches 
illustrating the Power of Evangelical Religion, and 
the Pernicious Tendency of the Heresies and Errors 
of the Day. Illustrated by a Series of Thirty-two 


In 16 





Page Engravings. Complete in 28 nos., 6d. each; or 


2 vols,, square 8vo, cloth gilt, 154, 


“Tt is full of vigorous thinking, expressed wl 
pateaybun wesotat no ordinary nist sate emt 


D’Aubigne’s History of the Reforma- 
TION. Translated by D. D. Scort, and H. Wurre, 
B.A. The translation carefully revised by Dr. Menux 

The Five Vol- 


‘Pictorial Illustrations, In 17 
62. exch; oF bound in cloth, 92, ae 


Sth eee 


The Twofold Concordance to the Words 
and Subjects of the Holy Bible; including a Concise 
Dictionary, a Chronological Arrangement of the Sacred 
Narrative, and other Tables, designed to facilitate the 
Consultation and Study of the Sacred Scriptures. In 
18 nos., 6d. each; or 1 vol., cloth, 9s. 6d. 

The Frnst Parr of this Work consists of a careful eondensa- 
tion of Cruden's Concordance, but retaining all that is really. 
valuable, ‘Tho Secoxp Parr comprises a Complete Index and 
Concise Dictionary of the Bible by the Rev. Joux Bann, 


Cruden’s Concordance to Sacred Scrip- 
TURES, slightly condensed, but containing all that 
is really valuable, Memoir and Portrait of the 
Author, Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


The Inspiration of the Scriptures. “Theo- 
pneustia;” The Bible, its Divine Origin and Entire In- 
spiration, deduced from Internal Evidence, and the 
Testimonies of Nature, History, and Science. By L, 
Gavssex, D.D., Geneva. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 32. 


Ladies of the Reformation. Memoirs of 
Distinguished Female Characters, belonging to that 
period, in England, Scotland, and the Netherlands. 
By the Rev. JAMES ANDERSON, author of Ladies of 
the Covenant, Nearly One Hundred Tlustrations, In 
18 nos., price 6d. each; or small 4to, cloth extra, 10s.6d. 


“Here we have a book which, in interest and excitement, 
matches fiction, while its historical truth is a foundation on 
‘which the judgment can rest satiafied."—Beangelical Magazine, 


Ladies of the Covenant; Being Memoirs 
of Distinguished Scottish Female Characters, em- 
bracing the period of the Covenant and Persecution. 
By the Rev. James ANpEnson, Numerous Engray- 
ings. In 14 nos, 6d. each; or cloth antique, 7s. 6d. 


#4 volume of entrancing entertainment, and of grave historio 
value, written with laborious research, and so int ex 
cellent, that it must be popular,"—Cheristian Times. 


Memorable Women of the Puritan 
TIMES. By the Rev. JAMES ANDERSON, author of 
Ladies of the Reformation, kc. ‘Two vols. crown 8v0, 
cloth extra, 124. 


The Scots Worthies; Tarm Lives and Tes- 
qIMoNIES. Originally compiled by Joy Howre, of 
Loehgoin, revised by James Howre, at. With an 
Introduction, by the Rey. Ropent BUCHANAN, D-D.} 
also, a Supplement, containing Mxmorns OF THE 
Wows or tHe Covenant. Upwards of Ono Hun- 
dred Illustrations. In 22 parts, 1s. each; or 1 vol. 
super-royal 8vo, cloth, 23s. 


An Exposition of the Confession of 
FAITH of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, 
with some account of the errors and heresies against 
which the statements in the Confession are directed, 
by Rovent SHAW, D.D., Whitburny and an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. W. M. HEraenrNaTon, LID. 
Eleventh Edition. Foolscap, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


The Ten Years’ Conflict; Being the History 
of the Disruption of the Church of Scotland. By the 
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The Holy Land.—Notes of a Clerical 
FURLOUGH, spent chiefly in the Horr Lanp. 
By the Rev. Rosent Bucuanay, D.p. Map of the 
whole Country, and various enlarged Sketch Maps, 
illustrative of particular localities. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“Dr. Buchanan's Nolet aro as fresh as if no book had ever 

boon witten or printed on the rabject, and as fll of interest 


as if he had been the first explorer of the Holy 
Northern Warder. z i. 


History of the Waldenses, Tux Isrart or 
THE ALPS. A Complete History of the Waldenses 
and their Colonies. in great part from 
unpublished Documents, By ALExis Musto, D.D. 
Illustrated by Maps and beautiful Views of the 
‘Waldensian Valleys. In 164 parts, 1s. each; or 2 vole | 
8vo, cloth, 188. 


Italy: Illustrated and Described. A 
Series of Views, engraved in the most finished manner, 
from Drawings by Stanfield, n.a.; Roberts, R.A, 
Harding, Prout, Leitch, Brockedon, Barnard, £c. 
&e, With Descriptions of the Scenes. Preceded 
by @ Reviow of the Past Condition and Future Pro- 
speots of Italy and the Italians, Each part contains 
two large and highly-finished Engravings, with de- 
scriptive text. Complete in 34 parts, medium dto, 
Js, each; oF L handsome volume, lot gilt 38 
“This traly superb publieation.”— 


“There is an exquisite delicacy of fi 
‘They are in the finest line mannor, wh 
eltig done to the various subjects.’ 








pes 
mits of full justice 








The Works of Flavius Josephus. Large 
‘Typo, with Maps and other Illustrations. Demy 
Byo, 22} parts, 14. each; or 4 vols., cloth, 242, 


Rollin’s Ancient History; With Extensive 
Notes, Geographical, Topographical, Historical, and 
Critical, and a Life of the Author, By Jaes Bec. 
Numerous Illustrations. In 24 parts, medium Syo, 
Ia. each; or 2 vols. cloth, 26s. 


A History of the Earth and Animated 
NATURE. By Outven Goupsurra. With mu- 
merous Notes from the Works of the most distin- 
guished British and Foreign Naturalists. Fully illus- 
trated by Engravings on Steel and on Wood. The 
Plates contain 2400 Illustrative Figures, of which 
above 250 arecarefully Coloured. In 36 parts, super- 
royal 8vo, 1s. each; or 2 vols. cloth extra, 40s. 


| The Carpenter and Joiner's Assistant. 


A History of the Vegetable Kingdom; — 


‘embracing the Physiology, Classifation, and the Cul- 
ture of Plants; with their various uses to Man 
and the Lower Animals, and their application in the 
By | 


700 on 
‘Wood and Steel, of which 100 are beautifully Coloured. 
In 22 parts, royal 8vo, 1s, each; or 1 vol. cloth 


ot sen 
“aera at td Powe of his sabes, 
tly the result of deep and well directed study." —Gardener’s 


i cece, 


The Land-Measurer’s Ready-Reckoner: 
Being Tables for ascertaining at sight the Contents 
of any Field or Piece of Land, by simply taking the 
dimensions, Bound in roan, 2. 


By James Newianps, Borough Engineer of Li 
pool. Being Comprehensive Treatise on the sclec- 
tion, preparation, and strength of pisses ames 
Mechanical Principles of Framing, with their appli- 
cations in Carpentry, Joinery, and Hand Railing; 
also, a Course of Instruction in Practical Geometry, 
Geometrical Lines, Drawing, Projection, and Perspec- 
tive, and an Ilustrated Glossary of Terms used in 
Architecture and Building. Ilustrated by 115 En- 
graved Plates, and many Hundred Engravings on 
Wood. In 24 parts, super-royal 4to, 24. each; or 1 
vol. half-moroceo, 58%. 
‘We know of no treatise on the subject which at all ap- 
proaches this in merit."—Mechanie' Magazine, 


| The Engineer and Machinist's Assis- 
TANT: Being a Series of Plans, Sections, and Ele- 
vations of Steam Engines, Water Wheels, Spinning 
Machines, Mills for Grinding, Tools, &c., taken from 
Machines of approved construction; with detailed 
Descriptions and Practical Essays on various can 
ments of Machinery. In 28 parts, imperial 4to, 2s, 6d, 
each ; or 2 vols, half-moroceo, £4, 41. 











The Engineer and Machinist's Drawing- 
BOOK: A Complete Course of Instruction for the 
Practical Engineer; comprising Linear Drawing, 
Projections, Kecentrie Curves, the various forms of 
Gearing, Reciprocating Machinery, Sketching and 
Drawing from Machines, Projection of Shadows, 
Colouring, and Perspective; on the basis of the works 
of M. Le Blane and MM. Armengaud, Illustrated by 
71 Plates and many Engravings on Wood. In 16 
parts, imperial 4to, 22, each; or half-morocco, 42, 





Railway Machinery. A Treatise on the Me- 
chanical Engineering of Railways; embracing the Prin- 
ciples and Construction of Rolling and Fixed Plant, 
in all departments, Illustrated by a Series of Plates 
on a large scale, and by numerous Engravings on 

Wood. By D. Krxsean Cranx, Engineer, In 30 
parts, imperial 4to, 24. Gd. each; 2 vols, balf-morocco, 
£4, 15s, 


This work gies each + gomprehonsive view, of Railway 
Machinery in all ite details, engineer, ‘young, 
qn hare no Detter ity for reference,”"—Civil Bugineer and 
4 4. 


Recent Practice in the Locomotive 
ENGINE (being a Supplement to Railway Machin- 
ery); Comprising the most Recent Improvements in 
English and lustrations of the Locomotive 
Practice of the United States of America, By D. 
Kuvszan Ctanx, Eogineer. In 10 parts, imperial 
‘to, 22. 6d. each; half-morocco, 354. 


nae Clark hae th erst matt of sombising: tn an eminent 
ith analytical ability."—Artizan. 


Railway Locomotives. Their Progress, Me- 
chanical Construction, and Performance, with the 
recent Practice in England and America. Illustrated 
by an extensive series of Plates, and numerous En- 

ravings on Wood. By D. Kissran Crank, En- 
gineer, In 25 parts, imperial 4to, 2s. 6d. each; 
half-moroeco, £4. 


‘This Work consists simply of the Section on the 
of the Author's treatise on Rarzwar Macurvenyy§ 
its Sapplement Recent Practice, noticed above. 
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8 BLACKIE AND SON’S PUBLICATIONS. 





The Works of Robert Burns. Complete 
Illustrated Edition, Literary and Pictorial. Con- 
sisting of a complete Collection of his Poems, Songs, 

Correspondence ; arranged Chronologically, and. 

mpanied by numerous Notes and Annotations, | 
‘The whole preceded by Professor Witson’s Essay | 
“On the Genius and Character of Burns,” and Dr, 
Cunare’s Memoir of the Poet. 

In 25 nos., 12. each, with 51 Landscape and Por- 
trait Ilustrations; or with a more extended series of 
Illustrations, 82 in number, in 16 parts, 22, each. 
2 vols. super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 

“This is certainly the most elegant edition of Burns ever 
published.” —Seotenan, 


A New Portrait of Robert Burns, from 
the much-admired Picture by his friend ARCHIBALD 
SxinyixG, Engraved in Stipple, in the most finished 
manner. By WILUIAM Hout. Size of the Engraving, 
144 by 114 inches. Prints, 7s, 6d.; Plain Proofs, with 
open letters, 12s.; First Proofs, on India Paper, with 
Autograph, 20s, 


Book of Scottish Song. A Collection of the 
Best and most Approved Songs of Scotland (1270 in 
number), with Critical and Historical Notices regard- | 
ing them and their Authors. Engraved frontispiece 
and title, Ro-insue in 13 Nos. super-royal 16mo, 6d. | 
each; cloth, red edges, Te. 6d. } 


“Tt in decidedly the best and most extensive collection of 
tongs that has ever issued from the press.”—Liverpool Albion, 








Dr. Ogilvie’s School Dictionary. An Eng: | 
lish Dictionary, Etymological, Pronouncing, and 
planatory, for the use of Schools. Abridged from the 
Stupsn7’s Exaiisa Dictioyany by the Anthor, 
Jouy Octuvie, 1t.D., Editor of the “Imperial Dic- | 
tionary.” Cloth, red edges, be. Gd. 

“We know no Dictionary so suited for school use as this; 
applies a want which teachers have long falt."—-2rit 


“The most comprebunsive and intelligible school Di 
published."—Ieekty Dispatch. prance 


The Mechanic's Calculator; Comprehending | 
Principles, Rules, and Tables, in the varions Depart- 
ments of Mathematics and Mechanics, Twenty-second 
Edition, Cloth, 5s. 61, 


The Mechanic's Dictionary. A Note-Book 
of Technical Terms, Rules, and ‘Tables, useful in the 
Mechanical Arts, With Engravings of Machinery 
and nearly 200 Diagrams on Wood. Eighteenth 
edition, Cloth, 9. } 











Gerlach’s Comprehensive German Dic- 
TIONARY. German and English, and English and 
pea ByJ.J.Gznuacn, LD. Hoan embossed, 





The Works of the Ettrick Shepherd, 
in Poetry and Prose. A New Edition, revieed at 
| the instance of the Author’s Family. With a Bio- 
graphical Memoir by the Rev. Tuomas Taomsoy, 
‘Illustrated by Thirty fine Engravings, from Drawings 
by D. O. Hill, n.8.4., and Keeley Halsewelle, .n.8.A. 
Complete in 26 parts, 1s, each; or 2 vols, super- 
royal 8vo, cloth extra, 32%, 


‘The Tales of the Ettrick Shepherd are written ina style pecn- 
lisrly racy and attractive, which never fails to impress the 
reader in the liveliest manner, and which obtained distinction 
for the Anthor even when the Great Unknown was in the height 
of his fame, Hix Poems, more especially the “Queen's /” 
and Songs, attained, when originally published, an extent of 
Fepalarity seldom reached; and for fertility of iniagination and 
icity of expression, they continue to be still unsurpassed. 


“Of all the genuine bards Scotland has produced, no one— 
save Burns—is more deserving of a Insting reputation.” —Prea, 


“This very beautiful edition of Hogg’s Works ia a worthy 
monument to his memory. ‘The illustrations, of which there 
are nuny, are of mare merit, ‘The biography ia charmingly 
written.” —Art Journal, 


Peddie’s Practical Measurer; Or, Trades- 
man and Wood Merchant's Assistant. A Series of 
‘Tables for facilitating the Calculations required in 
all the Building Trades. New Edition, greatly en- 
larged. In 13 nos., 6d. each; bound, 7s. 6d. 


To this edition is added Tables for calculating Timber in Deals 
and Battens, including not only the standard sizes, bnt all. the 
various scantlings usally imported; and also for estimating 
the price of Boards of various thickness and for other purposes, 


The Choristers Text-Book; Containing 
nearly Two Hundred Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Chants, 
Anthems, &o., arranged for from Two to Five Voices, 
with Organ or Pianoforte Accompaniments; preceded 
by a Comprehensive Grammar of Mnsic, By W. J.P. 
Kipp. Super-royal 8yo, stiff paper cover, 5s.; cloth 
gilt, 82. 














| Barr's Scripture Student's Assistant. 


A Complete Index and Concive Dictionary to the 
Bible. New Edition, Enlarged, with Pronunciation 
of Proper Names, Chronologieal Arrangement of tho 
Scriptures, &e. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


Barr's Catechetical Instructions for 
YOUNG COMMUNICANTS. With an Address to 
Young Persons not yet Communicants. 40th ‘Thou- 
sand, 18mo, sewed, 4d, 


Barr’s Catechetical Instructions on 
CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. With an Address to 
Young Parents. 18th Thousand, 18mo, sewed, 4d. 


Tytler’s Elements of General History, 
Ancient and Modern. With considerable additions 
to the Author's Text, numerous Notes, and a Con- 

| tinuation to the reign of Queen Victoria, Edited by 

the Rev. Brannon Toren, .4. Seventh Edition. 

Cloth, 5s. 6d. Also, separately, Div. II., MEpIzvat 

Axp MovERN Historr, from the Fall of the Western 

Roman Empire, price 3s. 6d. 








‘This Dictionary is copions in the number words 
ni teaningn than any portie German Dictousty hidherse 






Smith's Canada: Past, Presest, and Forure. 
Being an Historical, Geographical, Geological, and 
‘Statistical Account of Canada West. Mapsand other 
Tlustrations, et ES = 

Staffa and Iona Described an 
TRATED; With Notices of the Principal 
‘the route from Port Crinan to Oban, and in the 

of Mull, Many Engravings. Limp cloth, 




















